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KATHIAWAR. 





CHAPTER I. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Ka'thia’ war, as peninsular Gujardt is now called, lies on the 
west coast of India between 20°40’ and 23° 25’ north latitude and 
69° 5’ and 72° 20° east longitude! The peninsula has an 
area of about 23,500 square miles, a population, according to the 
1881 census, of about 2,500,000, and an estimated yearly revenue of 
£1,530,000 (Rs. 1,53,00,000). Of-these totals about 1320 miles of 
area, 160,000 people, and £26,600 of revenue belong to the Gogha 
and Dhandhuka sub-divisions of Ahmadabad; about seven miles of 
area, 10,800 people, and £3800 of revenue belong to the Portuguese 
island of Diu; and about 1320 miles of area, 148,000 people, 
and £10,900 of revenue belong to His Highness the Géikwér’s 

ions. There remain, for the territory which forms the Political 
Agency of Kathid4war about 20,880 miles of area, 2,180,000 people, 
and £1,488,700 of revenue.’ 

K&thidwér is a square peninsula standing boldly out into the 
Arabian sea between the smaller projection of é utch and the 
straight line of the Gujardt coast. Its physical features suggest 
that it may once have been an island or a group of islands of volcanic 
origin. Half way along its northern border stretches a flat desert 
called the Ran, which in the rainy season becomes a shallow lake 
and in the dry season is bare of vegetation and studded with 
— of salt. Between Kaéthidwaér and the — mainland a 
belt of salt land, with occasional marshes and pools, shows that at 
one time a channel joined the Ran with the oe of Cambay, and 
that the whole northern margin of K4thidwér, from the gulf of Catch 
to the gulf of Cambay, was once washed by the sea. The silt of the 
old eastern branch of the Indus, of the Luni, the Bands, the Sarasvati, 
the Rupen,and the Sébarmati, has gradually filled the shallow sea bed 
into which it fell, and has joined north-east Kathidwér with the main- 
land. Except this alluvial tract, thesurface of Kathidwaér iseverywhere 
undulating or broken into hills. The highest eminences lie in an 
arc across the south of the peninsula, the loftiest summits from west 


1The latitudes and longitudes are taken from the Index Chart of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

2 Of these details the area and population figures are fairly accurate. The revenue 
figures are rough estimates, 
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the summits of the Gir from 1500 to 2100 feet, and Shatrunjaya 
1977 feet. North of this arc of hills is a rough tract, lying from 
south-west to north-east, the highest summits in which do not rise 
more than 700 or 800 feet above the sea. These hills fall away 
towards the north, the last conspicuous eminence being an isolated 
hill at Chotila 1173 feet high. North and east of Chotila a vast 
rolling plain, merging gradually into the Ran on the north and the 
Nal on the east, contains only one range of importance the Mandhao 
hills about 800 feet high. The highest table land in the peninsula is 
in the centre, from which rivers run towards every side. The surface 
rocks are limestone in the south and sandstone in the north, both of 
good quality for building. The higher hills such as the Girndr are 
granite ; the lower hills, trap and basalt. Curious straight dykes of 
basalt, from fifty to a hundred feet high and many miles long, are 
common in the centre and south-east of the province. In the older 
parts of Kathidwér the rock is near the surface and water is sweet 
and abundant. 

The isolated position of Kaéthidwadr did not seclude it from the 
general history of India nor protect it against attacks from without. 
It appears to have acknowledged the supremacy of the early Hindu 
dynasties and to have suffered invasion and conquest by the 
Muhammadans, and partial subjection by the Mardathds, to the 
latter of whom, as represented by the Peshwa and the Gdikwédr, 
most of the chiefs became tributary. Here may also be mentioned 
the incursion of the K&athis, a tribe who came apparently from the 
north-west and established themselves by force of arms in the 
centre of K&athidwaér, on lands which they wrested from the 
landholders, or, on the decay of the Empire, from the Muhammadan 
government. The rest of the history of Kaéthidwar is made up 
of the conquests, vicissitudes, feuds, and alliances of the chiefs, 
mostly Rajputs, who have inhabited the country from a remote 
date. That, until very recent times, there was little security to 
life and property, 1s shown by the bastions and curtains which 
surround all the large towns and even many of the villages, 
especially in the south. To this day too can be seen in many 
villages a solitary masonry tower where watch was constantly kept, 
and from which an alarm was sounded directly a roving band 
of marauders was seen in the distance. On hearing the caution 
the cattle were hastily driven from pasture, and the inhabitants 
prepared for defence. Most of these towers are still in good 
condition, but some are ruined. They sometimes stand in a plain 
the solitary remnant of a once prosperous village. Since, in 1808, 
the British Government mediated to protect the Kathidwér chiefs 
from the Maréthds and from each other and to guarantee rights 
of property as they then stood, peace and order have given the 
opportunity for a great increase of prosperity. Land has acquired a 
new value. Large areas of waste and bush have disappeared before 
the plough, and the long tract of woodland known as the Gir, and 
stretching from near Mendarda to Palitana, is the last remnant of 
the ancient forest. 
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The landlords’ nghts in Kathidwar are held by the ruling races 
who are the families of former or existing chiefs mostly Rajputs, but 
including a few Muhammadan families and the Kathi communities. 
The tenants are Kanbis, Kolis, and other miscellaneous tribes. 
The tenants have no large or well defined rights, and the 


village system of India, if it ever prevailed, is not now maintained | 


in its usual strength. Yet the agricultural population is fairly. 
— as it is nowhere dense, and cultivates a soil of tolerable 
ertility, while the chiefs protect their tenantry from any stringent 
action of their civil courts. The staple of the province is cotton 
which is produced of good quality along with other rich produce in 
the south-eastern, north-eastern and central districts, and alternately 
with food grains in the north-western. The alluvial plain 
between. the Ran and the gulf of Cambay produces wheat. 
The cotton is purchased by local traders and by the agents of 
merchants in Bombay, and is exported in large quantities from 
the ports established on the creeks and estuaries which are found in 
most of the maritime states. The province is enriched by the price 
paid for its extensive exports, and the numerous petty courts of the 
chiefs furnish a great demand for home-grown commodities and 
for skilled labour. The facilities for export by sea are not yet 
fully developed, but the Central India railway has penetrated 
Kathiawar from the north-east and is prolonged through the heart 
of the peninsula by a railway owned by two of the principal states, 
Cash rents have been substituted in some of the leading states for 
rent in kind, and the agricultural population have thus been placed 
in & position to profit-by the increasing activity of trade. The least 
mprovable class, the most impecunious and the least intelligent, 
are the petty landlords known as (farasids, the remote descendants 
of the ruling families, who are too poor and too ignorant to welcome 
salutary reforms. The above are the characteristics of the popula- 
tion in all parts of Kéthiéwdr, whether the ruling class be Jhala, 
Gohil or Jédeja Rajputs, Musalmdns, or Kathis.! 


The province is bounded on the south and south-west by the 
Arabian sea, on the north-west by the gulf of Cutch, and on the 
east by the gulf of Cambay. From the apex of these two gulfs, 
the Rans of Cutch and Cambay, waste tracts half salt morass half 
sandy desert, stretch inland towards each other and complete the 
isolation of Kéthidwadr, except one narrow neck which connects it on 
the north-east with the mainland of Gujarat. 


- The old or popular division of the province is into ten districts, 
Jhél4vad in the north-east, Machhukdntha in the north, Haélér in 
the north-west, Okh4mandal in the west, Barda in the south-west, 
Sorath and Babridvad in the south, Gohilvdd in the south-east, 
Undsarvaiya in the east, and Kéthidwdr in the centre. 


JHAuAvVAD in the north, with an area which may approximately be 
given as 4392 square miles, takes its name from the tribe of Jhéla 
Rajputs who own the principal estates. It includes various sub- 


1The Honourable J. B. Peile, C.S.I. 
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divisions. In the extreme north is the sub-division or taluka of 
Jhinjhuvéda belonging to chiefs of mixed Koli and Rajput race. 
Adjoining Jhinjhuvdda to the south is the Kanbi estate of Patdi, 
which, except a few Kathidwér villages, lies within Ahmadabad 
limits. From Pétdi, stretching west along the shores of the Ran of 
Cutch, is a tract of country known as Jatvér from its Musalmén 
Jats, and ruled by a family of Maliks the present talukdars 
of Bajéna. North-east of Jatvdr, lying along the eastern frontier 
adjoining the British district of Ahmadabad, occur in succession 
the district of Chunv4l where reside the Chunvélia Kolis of 
thieving notoriety, the Nalkdantha, that is the country on the banks 
of the Nal an extensive lake of slightly brackish water at the head 
of the Ran of Cambay, and the Bhal the lowlying land bordering 
the Cambay Ran. Inland, occupying the greater part of northern 
central on eastern Jhélav4d, are the states of Dhrdngadra the 
chief of which is the recognised head of the Jhadla clan, Vankdner, 
Lakhtar, Limbdi, Wadhwén, and Chuda. In the south is the 
Panchél, a8 tract pas. Bor. the Jhdla states of Thdn which is 
part of Lakhtar, and Séela, with the Parmér estate of Muli. 
In the south-eastern corner is the Dhandhuka sub-division of 
Ahmadabad. | 


MacHuKANTHA, with an area of about 780 square miles, lies to the 
west of Jhdlav4d and separates that division from the district or 


prant of Hélér. It takes its name from lying along the banks of 


the Machu river, and comprises the Jdédeja Rajput states of Morvi 
and Mélia. It 1s now absorbed in Ha4lér. 


HAtAg, in the west, with an area of about 7060 square miles, 
takes its name from the first Jddeja Rajput, who (a.p. 1535) 
established himself within its limits, and who was descended from 
Jém Hala of Cutch. It includes the states of Jimnagar or Navdnagar, 
the chief of which is the head of the Kathiéwdr Jaddejds, Rajkot, 
Gondal, Dhrol, and Kotra Sangdni with several minor holdings. 
The western part of this division, consisting of the level tract 
between the gulf of Cutch, the district of Okhdmandal the Barda 
hills and the western sea, is locally known as the Bar4ri. 


OKHAMANDAL, with an area of about 300 square miles, forms the 
western extremity of the peninsula from which it is cut off by one 
of the lowlying salt wastes called Rans. It belongs to Baroda. 


Barba, containing about 500 square miles and lying along the 
south-west coast, is the only remnant left to the Jethva Rajputs of 
their ancient possessions. It is now absorbed in Sorath. 


SoratTH, in the south, has an area of about 5220 square miles. It 
includes the Musalmaén state of Jundgad, the small holding of 
Bantva, the Baroda sub-division of Kodindér, and the Portuguese 
island of Diu. Under these are various sub-divisions, the Bhddar- 
kdntha, lying as the name implies along the banks of the Bhdédar 
river; the Ghed, a lowlying tract flooded during the south-west 
rains, which stretches along the coast between Navibandar and 
Madhavpur and shares its name with the lakes or ghairs situated 
within its limits ; the Nolikantha, which is the country on the banks 
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of the Noli river immediately to the south of the Ghed ; the N&gher,} 
@ narrow strip stretching along the coast from Madhavpur to the 
frontiers of Bdbridvdd; and the Gir, an extensive tract of hill and 
forest in the interior of the division. 


BAsartAvAD, a small district of about 500 square miles, lies on the 
coast between Sorath and Gohilvdd. It takes its name from the 
Babarids, a clan originally settled near Thd4n, whence they were 
driven by the K&thi immigration. Besides numerous petty states 
held under complicated tenures, this district includes the Janjira 
Habshis’ possession of Jéfarabad. It is now absorbed in Sorath. 


GoumvAp takes its name from the Gohil Rajputs who own the 
greater part of it. It lies along the gulf of Cambay, and has an 
area of about 4208 square miles. In addition to the Gohil states 
of Bhavnagar, Pdliténa, Léithi, and Vala, it comprises the Gogha 
sub-division of Ahmadabad and the Ddémnagar sub-division of 
Baroda which was acquired by Déméji Gdikwar from Léthi when he 
married the chief's daughter. 


UnpsarvalyA, now absorbed in Gohilvéd, is the smallest of all 
the sub-divisions, with an area of about 160 square miles. It 
touches the gulf of Cambay on the east, and stretching back along 
the south bank of the river Shatrunji, is surrounded inland by the 
districts of Gohilv4éd. 


KArturAwAe, or the Kathis’ land, occupies the centre of the pro- 
vince, and has an area of about 4000 square miles. The south-western 
part of this division is occupied by the state of Jetpur under Vala 
Kathis. In the remaining portion are the sub-divisions of Vas&vad 
belonging to a family of Deséis, Khérdpét, Alag-Dh&ndui, and 
Kundla. It also contains the minor holdings of Chotila and 

dpur of the Khaéchar Kathis, Suddmra, and Dhdndalpur of 
the Khavad Kathis, and the sub-divisions of Amreli, Dh4r, and 
Dhdntarvid which were acquired by Baroda from the Nawéb of 
Jundgad and neighbouring K&thi landholders during the famine of 
1812. It is now absorbed in Sorath. 


The lands included in these ten districts fall into three classes : 
Territories under Ahmadabad comprising the sub-divisions of Dhan- 
dhuka in Jhéld4vaéd and of Gogha in Gohilv4d; territories under 
independent governments comprising the Portuguese settlement 
of Diu and the possessions of His Highness the Gdikwé&r of Baroda, 
namely the district of Okh4mandal, and the sub-divisions of Amreli, 
Dhéri and Dhéntarvéd in Kathidwar, Kodinér in Sorath, and Dém- 
nagar in Gohilv4d ; one hundred and ninety-three estates of local 
chiefs and landowners, which embrace all the remaining lands of 





1 According to MacMurdo (Trans, Bom. Lit. Soc. I. 284), this tract took ita name 
from its re rs the Nagair Rajputs. It is not easy to say what people are 
meant, A Nag dynasty ruled at Narwar and Gwalior in ancient times, but there is 
mo evidence to connect them with Kathidwar. Ndga&s are also mentioned as an 
aboriginal tribe inhabitmg Gujarat (Ind. Ant, [V.197). Nadgher isa strip on the sea 
coast Immediately peey the Ghed lands of Porbandar and Jundgad and roughly 
extends from Chorvad to Jafarabad. It is really Nagher or not Gher and has nothing 
te do with the Gir, Colonel J, W. Watson. 
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the peninsala, and are under the charge of the Political Agent at 
Réjkot. 

The proprietors of these 193 estates vary from the Jém of 
Navanagar, the lord of 3800 square miles with a population of about 
300,000 and a@ yearly revenue of £280,000 (Rs. 28,00,000), to the 
holder of the fraction of a village, little more than a peasant, 
who is often hard pressed to furnish his share of tribute. In 1863 
the body of chieftains was distributed among seven classes with 
functions and privileges varying from full civil and criminal 
jurisdiction to powers little more than nominal. Some idea of the 
distribution of the work of administering Kathidwdr may be formed 
by arranging the estates of the seven classes of chiefs under three 
groups. In the first group under ordinary circumstances the 
management is in the hands of the chiefs; in the second group 
the management is shared between the chiefs and the Political 
Agent and his assistants; in the third group the burden of 
administration rests almost entirely on the political officers. The 
first group with a total area of 14,810 square miles a population 
of 1,653,000 and a yearly revenue of £975,505 (Rs. 97,55,050), 
includes the territories of thirteen chiefs, four of the first and 
nine of the second grade who have full civil and criminal powers, 
and whose management is, under ordinary circumstances, neither 
supplemented nor directly controlled by the Political Agent. The 
second group, with a total area of 3445 square miles a population 
of 402,940 and a yearly revenue of £211,891 (Rs. 21,18,910), 
includes the territory of twenty-five chiefs, seven of the third, 
seven of the fourth, nine of the fifth and two of the sixth grade 
Invested with something less than full civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
whose powers are supplemented by those of the Political Agent.. 
The third group with a total area of 2625 square miles a population 
of 264,689 and a yearly revenue of £130,640 (Rs. 13,06,400), 
includes the territories of 155 petty chiefs of the sixth seventh and 
non-jurisdictional grades under the thana circles or whose powers of 
administering police and justice have almost entirely been transferred 
to the political officers. 


For purposes of general supervision and control the province is 
divided into four districts or prants, Jhdélavad, Haldr, Sorath, and 
Gohilvdd, each of which is partly controlled and partly managed by 
@ political assistant. Jhdldvad in the north-east, with an area of 4392 
square miles a population of 419,500 and 706 villages, comprises the 
first class state of Dhrdngadra, the second class states of Vankdner, 
Limbdi and WadhwéAn, the third class states of Lakhtar, Sdela, and 
Chuda, the fourth class states of Muli and Bajdna, the fifth class 
states of Pétdi and Vanod, and fifty-three estates under the charge 
of officers called thandars'. Haldar, to the north-west and 
centre of the peninsula, with an area of about 7060 square 
miles a population of 649,200 and 1229 villages, comprises the 
first class state of Navdnagar, the second class states of Morvi, 
Dhrol, Rajkot and Gondal, the fourth class states of Kotra, Virpur 


1 A list of the estates under ¢hdnddrs is given in the Appendix, 
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and Malia, the fifth class states of Mengni, Gavridad, Pél, Gadhka, 
and Jdlia-Devani, and nineteen thana circles. Sorath, in the 
south-west and south, with an area of abont 5220 square miles a 
population of 651,900 and 1249 villages, comprises the first class state 
of Junagad, the second class state of Jafarabad, the third class states of 
Porbandar and Bantva (Mdndvadar), the fourth class state of Jetpur, 
the fifth class states of Baéntva (Gidad),! Vasdvad, and Dedan, two 
sixth class states, and twenty-three thana circles. Gohilvad to the east 
and north-east of Sorath, with an area of about 4208 square miles a 
— of 600,200 and 998 villages, comprises the first class state of 

havnagar, the second class state of Palitana, the third class states of 
Vala and Jasdan, the fourth class state of Lathi, and sixty thana 
circles, In 1881] the states under the management of their chiefs occu- 
pied an area of about 18,256 square miles with a population of about 
2,056,820 ; those administered by the political officers in behalf of 
the chiefs comprised an area of about 2623 square miles and a 
population of 600,200. The following table gives a general idea of 
the different states of which a detailed statement is given in the 
Appendix : 

KATHIAWAR STATES, 1882. 

Popu- 


SraTEs. Area. | Mes Popu- | Revenue. Area, |, Vil- 














On STarTeEs. lapea:-} lation. Revenue. 
: Third Classe— 

Firet Class. Rs. pees Rs. 
Bh4vnagar ...| 2860] 645 | 400,300 | 23,00,000 || Lakhtar wel 247 41 | 23,208 | 75,000 
Dhrangadra....| 1156 | 125 | 99,600! 4,350,000 || Porbandar _....|_ 636 | 103 | 71,072 | 4,00,000 
J am 3 397,000 | 30,00,000 {| S4ela aex|- 220 38 | 16,991 65,000 
Nav4nagar $791 } 683 | 300,000 | 20,433,098 || Vala | 109 41 | 17,019 | 1,70,000 

Second Class. Fourth Class. 
Dhrol 252 61 | 21,776} 1,17,216 || Bajana .-| 188 26 | 15,877 | 52,000 
Gondal 1024 | 179 | 135,004 | 12,46,118 || Jetpur | 733 | 143 | 92,533 | 800,000 
Jafarabad 42| 12] 9405] 32,000 || Kotra-Sdngdni...| 74/ 18] 86423] 70,896 
Limbdi 343 72 | 43,063 | 2,98, Lathi eae 41 8 6804 61,496 
Morbi 821} 125] 89,964 8,35,849 || M4lia | 102 12 | 11,224 51,714 
Pilitana 288 | 100; 49,271) 2,00,000 Muli .--| 133 19 | 10,832 90,000 
RAjkot 283 60 | 40,527 1,83,180 || Virpur | 66 12 63338 85,197 
Vankaner 395 76 | 30,491 | 1,00,000 : 
Wadhwan 236| 81] 42,500/ 5,40,963 Fifth Class. 

Third Class. Nine | 305 63 | 84,270 | 1,60,000 
Béntva | 226 52 | 38,517] 5,10,000 || Sixth and Seventh 
Chuda oa 78 13 | °13,496 | 1,30,000 || Class States and 
Jasdan | 283 61 | 29,037] 1,00,000 Thana Cireles...| 2629 | 562 { 260,000 /20,00,000 


3 Lying midway between the dry deserts of Sindh and the moist 
wooded Konkan, the province of Kathidwdér partakes of the 
nature of both. At the same time it illustrates the transition 
between them by modifications of aspect ranging from the barren- 
ness of the one to the richness of the other. Its shores, differing 
from the rocky coast line to the north and south of Bombay, 
resemble the coasts round the head of the Arabian sea, and inland 





1 Bantva is in two parts, Bantva (Mdn4vadar) in the third class and Gidad in the 
fifth class. Jetpur isin the same way in three parts, one in the fourth, a second in the 
fifth, and a third in the sixth class. | 

2 The accounts of the Aspect, Hills, Rivers, and Geology have been contributed 
by Major F. Lloyd, formerly Assistant Political Agent. 
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it shows every variety of scenery, from the arid sandy tracts of 
Okhdmandal in the west and Jhéldvéd in the east covered with 
cactus and desert bushes, to the forests of the Gir, where 
perennial streams flow through romantic glades; from the desolate 
waste of the Ran to the south-western seaboard where throughout 
the year shady groves and green fields delight the eye; from the 
salt-charged plains of the east and west, desolate and waterless in the 
hot season, to the rich seaboard tracts where water-wheels creak the 
livelong day and thriving villages nestle among gardens and brakes 
of sugarcane; and from the ever sterile hills of Hélér and Jhélavad 
to the lofty splintered peaks of the Girnér towering over the wooded 
ranges of Sorath. 


The coast may be divided into four sections, seventy miles from 
Amli in the north-east to Gopndth, eighty miles from Gopnath to 
Diu, 160 from Diu to Okhdmandal, and 120 from Okhdémandal 
to the head of the gulf of Cutch. The seventy miles from Amh at 
the head of the gulf of Cambay to Gopnath is partly a low muddy 
foreshore lined with mangroves, and partly sandy and rocky. The 
eighty miles from Gopnath to Diu head — & succession of 
cliffs of moderate height, sometimes hollowed by the sea into caverns. 
From the sea the south coast is singularly pleasing. Bold headlands 
and white flat-roofed picturesque towns succeed each other, the sea 
is gay with dancing fishing-boats and heavy laden cotton craft, and 
along the shore, behind the line of white breakers appear deep green 
palm-groves, and up broad estuaries are views of rolling plains and 
glimpses of far-off hills. The one hundred and sixty miles from 
Diu to the point of Okh&mandal is generally flat and fringed with 
a line of windblown sand hills. The one hundred and twenty 
miles from Okhd4mandal point to the head of the gulf of Cutch is 
throughout a line of low reefs and muddy foreshore fringed with 
mangroves, low ugly stretches often transformed by the mirage into 
shifting scenes of rock and castle, shady groves, and still lakes. 


The coast line, whether muddy foreshore, cliffs, or sand hills, is 
broken at intervals by the mouths of rivers and creeks, through 
which, especially in the Ghed districts of the south, the sea gains 
access to a chain of salt wastes covered in parts with mangrove 
bushes. 


Behind the salt wastes, lies a belt of flat cultivated country. 
In parts, as in the south-west and south, it holds fresh water and 
is of great fertility. Moistened by the sea dews from the 
south and enriched by the drainage from the greater and lesser 
Gir which bound it on the north, this strip of country called the 
Nagher, highly cultivated, dotted with groves of shady trees, 
and with many rich watered fields, is one of the most favoured 
parts of the province. Unlike the Nadgher, most of the country 
near the coast is charged with salt, and after the early crops have 
been harvested, its hedgeless fields and bare treeless stretches are 
in the highest degree monotonous and uninteresting. In many 
parts, especially along the north-east frontier, the salt rises to the 
surface and covers large areas with a white crust; while in Jhalavad 
and the Bhél, as the hot weather advances, wells and streams 
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turn salt, and the people are driven to the village ponds for a scanty 
supply of bad water. In the Bhaél land along the north-east, 
during the rainy season (June-QOctober), the country is under water 
and between the low islund village sites communication is cut off 
except by boat. In the cold weather (November- February) the Bhal 
is covered with miles of unbroken wheat fields. The harvest 
(February-March) is a time of life and activity. But when the crop 
1s housed, this black level tract, open to a burning sun and swept by 
hot winds and clouds of salt dust, is a region to be shunned almost 
as carefully as the neighbouring Ran. Beyond these coast tracts 
the country isa rolling plain watered by numerous streams and 
broken by groups and ranges of hills. 


Most Kathidwar hills belong to one of two systems, which, running 
north-east and south-west, form irregular chains, crossing the country 
in nearly parallel lines. 


Of these the northern series begins with some wild-looking barren 
hills, which rise near the centre of the province a little to the east of 
the town of Kotra (Pitha), and stretch northward in worn masses or 
narrow ridges, until, about the centre of the chain near the towns of 
Anandpur and Bh4dla, they form plateaus over 1000 feet above the 
sea. Throwing off branches to the right and left the range again 
narrows into a succession of rocky heights, which carry on the 
original direction northward past Vankaner until they end in the 
plains near the town of Morvi. Of the two branches thrown off from 
the central range, that to the north of the R&jkot and Wadhwan 
road is known as the Mandav range; while that to the south of that 
road is called the Thaénga chain. These pass respectively the towns 
of Than and Chotila, and the northern branch sinks finally into 
the plain in the neighbourhood of Dhrdéngadra at the north-east 
corner of the peninsula. The left branch begins with stony plateau 
and low barren ridges, and gradually developes into a succession of 
short rocky ranges, which lie for the most part north and south and 
follow each other in detached groups, represented by the hills that 
run from Kothéria to Kotra-Sangani, the Daldsa hills from Kaélavar 
to Bhdydvadar near Upleta including those near Lalpur, and the 
Alech hills stretching from Dh4nk to Khagasri, each group growing 
in height as they stretch towards the south-west, where the series 
culminates in a bold isolated chain of hills, known as the Barda 
mountains, which run north and south nearly parallel to the coast 
for about twenty miles, and, with peaks rising to 2000 feet, overlook 
the waters of the Arabian sea at Porbaddar. | 

Speaking generally the northern series of hills is characterised by 
sterility. In their eastern extension they present low ridges of white 
or reddish sandstone,’ and purple green or grey shales,” through 





1 Valuable quarries are worked in many parts of Jhdl4vdd, and the sandstones of 
Dhrdéngadra are famous throughout Gujarat. 

* These shales, being the only material said to be available near Chotila, were used 
in that section of the Rajkot and Wadhwan road, and the variegated appearance 
imparted to the road by their bright colours was as curious as the dust into which 
they pulverised was an annoying feature of the scene, 
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which traps occasionally crop.! Towards the centre large areas are 
occupied by flows of basalt, and westward, traps and occasionally 
iron-clay are met, passing again under beds of chalky sandstone.’ 
In parts, the hills are utterly barren; in others they are thinly 
covered with patches of cactus scrub and low bushes, but nothing 
in the shape of 4 tree is seen until, in the extreme west, some of the 
more secluded valleys of the Barda hills are filled with a dense 
growth of trees and bamboos. 


Among the more noteworthy hills of the northern series may be 
mentioned Kandola, near Than, renowned as the site of an ancient 
temple to the sun; the hill of Chotila, a conical mass rising about 
five hundred feet above the surrounding country, and 1173 feet 
above sea level ; the Gop hill at the northern end of the Dhank 
group, famous for the asceticism practised on its summit in ancient 
times ;* the Alech range at the southern extremity of the same 
group, including the heights overlooking the ancient city of 
Tillatila Pattan, Mungi Pattan, or Rehevds Pattan,‘ and other hills 
overlooking the Buddhist caves of Sidhsar and the Jhinjhuri ravine ; 
and, lastly, the temple-crowned peaks of the Abhpura, the highest 
point of the Barda mountains, overlooking Ghumli the ruined capital 
of the Jethvds, where in 1859, the Okha4mandal Vaghers in retreat 
from Dwarka, were scattered by a force under Colonel Honner. 


Beyond the Alech, and on the south bank of the Bhédar 
nearly opposite the town of Ganod, scarcely to be included in either 
the northern or the southern series, 1s the isolated mass of the 
Oshém, a rocky hill about one thousand feet high, crowned with ~ 
an old fort and temple to Shri Matri Mata, its summit covered with 
obsidian, which according to the local story, is a trace of the blood 
shed in the Pandav battles.® 


The general direction of the southern series of hills is similar 
to that of the northern series or Gir, but in physical characteristics 
they differ considerably. Beginning at its west end, within a few 
miles of the coast not far from Mangrol, and leaving on the north 


. the great isolated Girndr, which, rising from an encircling chain of 


woody hills, rears its granite peaks 3600 feet above the sea, the Gir 


. hills stretch eastward in a chaos of peake ridges and outlying spurs, 


densely clothed with forest, and varying in height from 1500 to 
over 2000 feet. The range, which at first consists of a few detached 
moderately sized hills, soon fills a breadth of nearly thirty miles, 
and again narrows as it trends eastward, while the forest gives place 
to grass and low brushwood, until in the neighbourhood of Gadhakda 
and Ambaldi, a break occurs, and the spurs of the Gir sink into a 
waving plain, crossed by low stony ridges and scored by the head 
streams of the Dhadntarvar river. Beyond the Dhdntarvar they 


A i of red trap in the Indian Museum South Kensington, is labelled from 

Dhrangadra. 

7 The sandstone of the west is well known in Bombay under the name of Porbandar 

atone. When first brought to the surface it is soft and easily cut, but hardens on > 

exposure and becomes a useful building stone, 

' § Bom. Gov. Sel. XX XVII. 9. ‘ Now known as Dhéok. 
5 Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXVIL. 9. 
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again rise, and, under the name of the Lesser Gir or Mordhér 
range, circle north-east, following the bend of the coast in a suc- 
cession of rocky ranges, up to a second break where the river 
Shatrunji cuts its way to the sea. Beyond the Shatrunji the range 
once more appears in the detached masses known as the Biabeders 
and Lonch hills, rising abruptly to heights of 1500 and 2000 
feet respectively, and in two ranges of less elevation, called the 
LAmdhéar and Khokara hills, which carry on the direction northward 
to the neighbourhood of Sihor, where they sink within sight of the 
waters of the gulf of Cambay. | 


_ The general formation consists of traps of varying composition 
associated with granite and gneiss, and passing under beds of 
calcareous sandstone which in parts assumes the nature of limestone. 
In appearance the various ranges composing the series differ 
considerably. At the eastern end the hills are rocky and barren, 
though some, as the Shatrunjaya and Lonch hills, are thinly covered 
with low brushwood and many furnish abundance of grass. To the 
south of the Shatrunji the Mordhar hills, or Lesser Gir, present a 
continuous range of rocky grass-covered slopes, which rise abruptly 
on the north side and on the south end in long spursrunning to the 
south-west. The hill-tops are generally bare, but the ravines hold 
some small timber. Westward lies the wild tract of the Gir proper. 
On the outskirts the hills are covered with little but grass, and 
brushwood, chiefly p2las Butea frondosa and khair Acacia catechu, in 
the ravines. Further in the forest gradually thickens till, throughout 
the western portion and again in the outlying group of the Girnér, 
the hill sides are densely clothed with trees, including sdg or teak 
Tectona grandis, sajad Terminalia glabra, roma Soymida febrifuga, 
ambli Ennblica officinalis, molarda Odina wodier, karanj “Pongamia 
glabra, karaptt Garruga pinnata, tumbru Diospyros exsculpta, sdleda 
Boswellia glabra, beheda Terminalm bellerica, and ual Nauclea 
parvifolia. 

From June when the south-west monsoon begins to December the 
Gir is dangerous to live in, owing to the malaria produced by its 
extensive forests and its poisonous water. The poor villagers, 
tempted by favourable terms to settle on its outskirts, have a 
wretched yellow corpse-like look, few of them without scars produced 
by cautery. Sidis alone scem able to stand the noxious climate. 
A few of them, chiefly the descendants of runaway slaves, occupy 
hamlets on the borders of the Gir, without appearing to suffer, and 
tend the cattle, which at all seasons thrive in the Gir. In Novem- 
ber, aftér the unhealthy months are over, droves of cattle frequent 
the Gir, and temporary hamlets or neses are inhabited chiefly by 
Charans, a few of whom are sometimes tempted to remain through- 
out the year.! ; | 

Among the specially interesting hills of the southern series are the 
Girnér, anciently Ujayanta and Raivata, famous for the Jain temples 
on its summit and the inscriptions of Maurya, Sah, and Gupta kings 





1 General LeGrand Jacob in Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXVII. 10-11. 
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carved on a granite boulder near its base; Shatrunjaya or Pélitdna 
hill crowned with magnificent Jain temples; Nandivelo and Tulsi- 
Shydm hills of the Gir, the former a well-known landmark for 
sailors, the latter containing a noted shrine and hot spring reckoned 
one of the most sacred spots in the province; and the hills of 
Taldéja, Lor, and Sd4na famous for their Buddhist caves.! 


In both the northern and southern hill tracts, as well as in the 
central highlands, occur dykes of columnar basalt, which generally 
running north-east and south-west and sometimes crossing this line 
at right angles, score the face of the country with long narrow 
ridges. Sardhari, the most remarkable of these dykes, runs without 
a bend over thirty miles from a point a little to the north of Jasdan, 
past Sardhdr to the neighbourhood of Lodhika, in a long narrow 
ridge, varying from forty to a hundred feet in height and from 
twelve to eight feet in breadth. Major Fulljames describes one of 
these dykes near Than as about eight feet broad with columns of 
basalt, horizontal like the strata of sandstone through which they 
have been forced.” 


The gulf of Cutch® is a large bay of the Arabian sea, lying 
between the coasts of Cutch on the north and of Kathidwdr on the 
south, with its head bounded by a portion of the debateable land 
called the Ran. The mouth of the gulf may be considered to 
‘stretch from Vomani point, the extreme north-east of Okhdmandal 
in Kathidwéar, to some point on the mainland of Cutch. The longitude 
of a meridian across the mouth may be taken as approximately 
69° 5’ east, the longitude of the head of the gulf being about 70°15’ 
east, and the length of the bay from eighty to eighty-five miles. 
The mouth of the gulf lies between north latitude 22° 30’ and 22°52’. 
Thus the gulf is about twenty-five miles across at the mouth, and 
barely eight at the head. 


The general direction of the gulf is slightly south of east for 
some forty miles to a point on the Cutch coast opposite Nowandr 
where it 18 some sixteen miles across. It then bends north-east 
to its head, where it enters the Little Ran by three large creeks, 
Nakti in the north, Kudlo in the north-east, and Hansthal in the 
east. 


On the Cutch coast, the chief towns are MA&ndvi, sometimes 
called Cutch-Mandvi, Mundra, and Anjar, the last some distance 
from the foreshore, and approached by the Tuna creek. On the 
K4thidwaér coast is the town of Bet, in an island generally known 
by that name, but properly called Shankhodhér, whose temples, 
with the great temple of Dw4rka, are yearly visited by thousands 





1 Details of these hills are given under Places of Interest. 

* Major Fulljames adds that the people of Than obtain an abundant supply of 
good water by extracting the basalt and leaving the sandstone on either side 
untouched, 

3 Contributed by Captain A. W. Baird, R.E. The writer is indebted. f h 
- eta dead et tie anes: o ee rei Taylor, the Su gantendent of the 

reat Lrigonometrical Survey, and to the officers in charge of the Kathi 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey. : ° cane eere oe 
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of Hindu pilgrims and devotees.' Next, about twenty-five miles 
south-east of Bet, is the port and town of Salaya, which some say 
will become the Liverpool of Kathidwaér. Another twenty-five 
miles east comes Navdnagar, the capital of His Highness the Jém, 
where he generally resides. About fifteen miles beyond Navanagar, 
not far from the head of the gulf, is the large town of Jodiya with 
an important landing or bandar. 


On the Cutch coast the foreshore consists of long low mud banks 
or flats, which stretch for miles into the gulf, and are left bare at low 
water, when they are seamed with a network of winding shallow 
creeks. These mud flaty are generally covered with luxuriant 
mangrove bushes. At Nowanér, there is a stretch of sandy shore 
for a few miles, but between the sandy beach and the mainland 
isa large swamp. The coast between the Kudlo and Hansthal 
creeks is simply a long tongue of mud stretching beyond the Little 
Ran. This part of the Ran is covered with mangrove bushes, 
and swarms with snakes, as many as six having been known to 
find their way into a small tent in a few hours. The Kathidwdr 
coast, from Hansthal to Jodiya, is one long mud flat covered with 
mangrove, on which large herds of camels may be sometimes seen 
feeding. From Jodiya to the mouth of the gulf, the foreshore 
stretches four to six miles from the mainland and abounds in reefs, 
rocks, and small islands. 


The depth of water in the gulf along its central line is from 
twenty-five to thirty fathoms right up to Navdnagar; from there 
it shoals to two or three fathoms at the head of the gulf, though, 
in parts of the Hansthal creek, six and even twelve fathoms are 
recorded. Much deeper water is found along the Kathidwdr coast 
than along the Cutch coast, depths varying from sixteen to twenty 
and even thirty fathoms being obtained within two or three miles 
of the Kathidwadr coast for at least half-way up the gulf, while, 
at a similar distance from the Cutch coast, eight fathoms isa fair 
average. | 


In 1874-75, under the orders of the Government of India, Captain 
Baird, R.E., was deputed to carry on tidal observations in the 
gulf of Cutch, and afterwards levelling operations to determine the 
mean level of the sea, and to investigate the question of the alleged 
volcanic sinking in the level of the Ran. For this purpose three 
complete tidal observatories, having self-registering tide gauges, 
aneroids, anemometers, and also mercurial barometers and rain 
gauges were established. Of these gauges one was set at Okha 
point opposite the island of Bet, a second at Nowanér half-way up 
the gulf, and the third close to the mouth of the Hansthal creek. 


The observations were carried out with the greatest success, 
and with the following among other results. At Okha, at the mouth 





1 The usual custom is, for the pilgrim to visit the Dwarka temple and bathe in the 
sacred Gomti creek, and then to he Bet temples. On his return from Bet 


pray at k 
he passes through the small village of Arambhada, where he has his arm branded ° 


with the Dwarka mark. Brahmans and beggars pay nothing for bathing in the 
Gomti ; others have to pay the temple authorities fees which amount to nearly Rs. 9, 
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of the gulf the greatest range of the tide was found to be 14:8 feet. 
At Nowandr, half-way up the gulf, the greatest range registered 
was 19°6 feet. And at Hansthal, at the head of the gulf, the 
greatest range was found to be 20°2 feet, that is from two to four 
feet more than the range formerly given in the marine charts. | 


By the combination of values derived from the tidal observations 
and the results of the levelling operations, the mean level of the 
sea, at the head of the gulf, was found to be seven inches higher 
than it was at the open sea coast, and at Nowanar, half-way up 
the gulf, the mean sea level was four inches higher than at the 
mouth of the gulf. 


The approximate values of the progress of the tidal wave up and 
down the gulf are as follows: High water at Nowandr, half-way 
up the gulf, one hour five minutes after Okha at the mouth of the 
gulf: High water at Hansthal, at the head of the gulf, one hour 
forty minutes after Okha at the mouth of the gulf: Low water 
at Nowanéar, half-way up the gulf, one hour thirty-six minutes 
after Okha at the mouth of the gulf: And low water at Hansthal, 
at the head of the gulf, two hours fifty-three minutes after Okha at 
the mouth of the gulf. 


The reduction of the tidal and meteorological observations, by 
what is termed Harmonic Analysis, was carried. out by Captain 


Baird, R.E., and the values of the amplitudes and epochs were | 


determined, thus furnishing all data required to foretell the tides : 
[Gulf of Cutch: Tidal Data, 1874-76. 
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The diurnal components of the tides of the gulf were found to 
have exaggerated effects, corroborating what had been found in all 
ndian ocean tide deductions. The components which form the 
peculiar feature of diurnal inequality are, a high water, say at 10 
a.M., followed by a high water about 10-30 P.m., much higher or 
lower as the case may be: this holds good also in the low waters. 
Perhaps one of the most remarkable features of the tides of the 
gulf is the practically uniform values of the diurnal tides at the 
three stations, Okha, Nowanér, and Hansthal, and it would appear 
that the diurnal portions of the tidal wave do not suffer any augmenta- 
tion similar to the semi-diurnal portions in passing over shallow 
and contracted channels. This isa feature which, it is believed, has 
not previously been recognized. The proportion obtained between 
the two chief tides (the solar and lanar semi-diurnal), is about one 
to three from Okha and Nowanfar, and as one to three and a half at 
Hansthal ; this proportion, although larger than what is given by 
theory (1 to 2°1), is about the same as that obtained at other places 
in India; the increased proportion at Hansthal is also in accordance 
with that observed at other places, the ratio appearing to increase 
as the stream passes over shallow places. 

The effect of friction is clearly shown in the formation of what are 
called over-tides, and also from their rapid augmentation as the tidal 
wave goes up the gulf, the tidal wave being high in proportion to 
the depth of the channel. 


The first attempts made to discover the effects of wind and of 
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atmospheric pressure on the tide were made from the gulf of Cutch 
observations, but they were not altogether satisfactory on account 
of the changes of the velocity and direction of the wind occurring, 
as a rule, simultaneously with change of atmospheric pressure. 
High water on full and change may be taken as about 0 hour 
0 minute at the Bet side of the mouth of the gulf, and as about 
Q hour 15 minutes at Cutch-Mdndvi; at Nowandr and Mundra 
about 1 hour 20 minutes; at Beri landing on the opposite coast 
near Navdnagar at about 1 hour 40 minutes, and at Jodiya landing 
from 1 hour 45 minutes to 2 hours 0 minute. 

The following account of the wind and weather of the gulf of 
Cutch, from the Sailing Directory, agrees, in the main, with the 
results obtained by the self-registering anemometers and aneroids 
in Captain Baird’s observatories. Inthe gulf of Cutch west and 
south-west winds prevail from February to October inclusive, and 
north-easters in November, December, and January. In the latter 
months it occasionally blows fresh, but never more than two or three 
days at a time, followed by light winds and calms or light sea 
breezes in the afternoon. The barometer rises with these strong 
north-easters and falls before west sea breezes. 

In the latter part of January and the beginning of February, 
dense banks of fog are frequently seen at early dawn on the horizon, 
after a calm night; when the sun rises, these drift to sea with the 
land winds, and are blown back by west winds, obscuring all objects. 


. They generally come in heavy detached masses, wetting everything, 


and almost obscuring the sun, which, however, shines out with 
apparently greater warmth during the intervals. These fogs may 
be expected until the latter end of February, and are invariably wet. 
These fogs prevail on the coast of Sindh at the same season, over the 
swamps of the Indus. From the first week of February fresh breezes 
may be expected from west to south-west; these are accompanied 
by aslight fall in the barometer, last for two days, and are followed 
by calms or light winds. North-easters may still blow occasionally 
after this date, but they are rare and only as land winds in the 
morning or after midnight. A slight rise of barometer precedes them. 


After the beginning of March the west winds may be said to have 
fully set in, and calms and light north-east winds are only occasional. 
Towards the vernal equinox, or some time in the second or third week 
of March, there are one or two days in which thunder and hailstorms 
strike at the head of the gulf, in heavy squalls from south-east to 
north-east. The barometer gives no warning of these storms. 


In April, west and south-west winds prevail, the wind being strongest 
in the afternoon as a sea breeze and moderate from midnight till the 
next forenoon. From the beginning of May the heavy swell of the 
south-west monsoon has begun at the entrance of the gulf, and it 
becomes difficult to work round the north-west point of Okh4mandal, 
from Bet to Dwarka, even with the strong ebb tides that prevail in 
that locality, as the swell on the Gurur shoal is so heavy and confused. 
Only the larger Cutch kotiyas attempt it after mid-May, and 
they have to lie inside Bet and take advantage of any break in the 
strength of the wind to try and get out. 
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From June tillthe end of August the south-west monsoon blows 
with more or less strength, sometimes amounting to a fresh gale. 
Heavy rain seldomoccurs before mid-July and sometimes later, though, 
after the end of June, frequent showers fall. After mid-August 
the most enterprising of the Cutch boatmen leave Mdndvi, and lie 
at Bet, looking for a break in the weather, which they take ad- 
vantage of and make the passage to Bombay in three or four days. 
The first arrivals at Mdndvi from Bombay, after the south-west 
monsoon, are in the first week of September. After the middle of 
that month the wind gets considerably weaker, and hauls to about 
west-north-west towards midnight. But not until October, when 
they haul more to the north and become decided land winds, can a 
vessel fetch out of the gulf from Mandvi on one tack without going 
to Bet. 


In the beginning of November, the land winds or north-easters 
may be looked for with certainty, and frequently are of moderate 
strength. After the middle of the month they occasionally blow 
fresh, sometimes lasting all day; but, when the forenoon is calm, 
the sea breeze may be looked for soon after midday. The sea 
breezes off the Cutch coast are a great relief after a dry land wind. 
On the Ha4l&r coast the north-easters are pleasant. 


On November 21st, 1851, a heavy gale from the north-east and 
south was experienced throughout the guif and many boats were 
wrecked and foundered. During the night of the 20th light squalls 
blew from all quarters and at daybreak a fresh breeze set in from 
the north-east: The barometer was then much the same as the day 
before, but afterwards fell, instead of rising as usual, towards ten 
oclock in the forenoon, by which time the wind had gradually veer- 
ed to south-east and become a moderate increasing gale. Rain 
likewise fell. From 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. the wind was strongest, blow- 
ing a strong south-east gale at times, in squalls with rain. Towards 
evening the wind had veered to south-west and fell to a strong 
breeze, occasionally blowing a moderate gale in squalls. During 
the night it pose A veered to north-west at the same time 
falling, and the sky clearing, and at daylight the wind was north, 
but only a fresh breeze. The barometer was lowest at 2 p.m, and 
after that rose rapidly. In the forenoon of the 22nd it was as high 
as it had been six days before. 


In December the north-east winds occasionally blow fresh, but 
never for more than three or four days at atime. In the afternoon 
they are very weak, and sometimes there isa calm, or a very light 
sea breeze. The sloop Elphinstone had a gale in this month, from 
south-east and north-east, when about 120 miles to the west of the 
entrance of the gulf of Cutch. 


During the south-west monsoon, frequent breaks in the weather 
enable boats to run between Mandvi and Bet, and between Tuna 
and Jodiya, but these only last a day or two atatime. Large Cutch 
kotiyas, being late in returning from Zanzibér to Méandvi, stop off 
M4ndvi and communicate with their owners; they then run over 
to Chanka a sheltered anchorage, to which place small kotiyds 
are sent to lighten them of their cargo, and bring it across to the 
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MA4ndvi creek. The large vessel follows at high spring tides and 
bumps in over the bar of the Mandvi creek. 

From November to January the north-easters blow fresh outside the 
gulf. It is prudent for vessels wishing to work into it to anchor 
for a few hours off Dwarka, or Kachhigadh, should it be ebb tide, 
and afterwards start with the flood across the mouth of the gulf to 
the Cutch coast, where the water is much smoother. <A course of 
about north by west, or with spring tides perhaps a nearly north 
course from Kachhigadh point, may thus be made good, leading a 
vessel nicely between the Gurur and Lushington shoals towards the 
Cutch coast, along which she may continue working to the east, or, 
if the wind be light, she may anchor to wait for the next flood tide, 
or till she can make head against the ebb. 

The greatest velocities in twenty-four hours registered in 1874-75 
by Captain Baird’s anemometer were 620 miles at Okha on the 20th 
June, 890 miles at Nowanér on the 26th June, and 1130 miles at 
Hansthal on the 5th August. On the 5th August the anemometer 
at Hansthal recorded 270 miles between 9 a.m. and noon. Captain 
Baird was not entirely satisfied with the performances of these 
instruments, but considering that they were made small to be light 
and easily carried, and that they were exposed to fierce winds, to 
rain, and worse than all to the constant oxydising of the sea, it is 
improbable that any instruments would have given much better 
results. 

Rain-gauges were set up at each tidal station. The total rainfall 
during the monsoon was 10°75 inches at Okha, 13°61 inches at 
Nowanér, 18°40 inches at Hansthal, and 21°91 inches at Réjkot. 

It will be seen that, so far, a greater range of tide, a greater 
velocity of wind, and a greater rainfall, have been registered at the 
head than at the mouth of the gulf, and intermediate values at the 
midway station of Nowandar. 


The scientific value of the tidal observations is greatly increased 
by the contemporaneous observation of the barometric pressure, the 
velocity and direction of wind, and the rainfall. 


The following details of the light-houses of the gulf are taken 
from the List of Light-houses and Light-vessels in British India 
published by the Marine Survey Department. 


At M&ndvi, on the south-west bastion of the fort, north latitude 
22° 49’ 41” east longitude 69° 20’ 19”, is a white fixed light, visible 
at eighteen miles in clear weather, which lightens an arc of 180° and 
faces south-west. It 1s a white masonry tower above the fort wall, 
115 feet above high-water, the height of the building from base to 
vane being fifty-six feet. The light is a catadioptric of the fourth 
order. The tower was built in 1873 and is kept up by His Highness 
the R&éo of Cutch. 


Tuna, at the edge of the mangrove swamp south of Tekra island, 
north latitude 22° 55’ 30” east longitude 70° 7’ 5”, is a white fixed 
light, a common lantern, visible for six miles in clear weather, on a 
stone building seventeen feet above high water. It was built on 
—— ie cael 1878, and is kept up at the expense of the Réo 
of Cutch. 
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On Rojhi temple, on the north-east of Rojhi island, at thé mouth 
of Navdnagar creek, north latitude 22° 32’ 50’ east longitude 
70° 1’ 30", is a white fixed light, three common kerosine lamps, 
visible seven miles in clear weather, lighting an arc of 120°, 
between south-east by east a quarter east round by the scuth to 
south-west by west a quarter west. It stands on a white round 
tower forty-two feet above high water. It was built in 1867 by His 
Highness the Jém of Navdnagar. 


Bet, the highest and nearly the central part of Saidni island, north 
latitude 22° 29’ east longitude 68° 57’, is a white fixed light 
visible twelve miles in clear weather and lighting an arc of 180°. 
It 1s set on a white masonry stone tower thirty-five feet above high 
water. The light is s catadioptric of the fourth order. It was built 
in 1876, at the cost of His Highness the Gdikwér, and is intended 
as a guide to the harbour and for vessels crossing the mouth of the 
galf: of Catch. 


Dwéarka, on the cliffs of the mainland west of the town, 350 feet 
within high-water:line and close to the Stanhope column, north 
latitude 22° 14’ east longitude 68° 57’ is a white fixed light, three 
kerosine lamps, visible six or seven miles in clear weather and 
lighting an arc of 180°. It is set ona white square stone tower, 
seventy feet above high water. It was built in 1866 to prevent 
native craft running on the headland and serves as a guide for 
anchoring in the small bay opposite Dwadrka. A new catadioptric 
light of the fourth order will soon be supplied. 


Assar Tomb, about twenty-three miles north-north-east of Saidni 


island and seven west of Mandvi, may be called the north oe ; 
t 


of the gulf. It is in the direct line between Saidni island, the sou 
boundary of the gulf, and Nando hill in Cutch, the principal landmark 
in that province, Assar isa Musalmdn tomb, on the crest of the sand- 
hills close to the sea; its dome rises to a height of 113 feet, and may 
sometimes be seen twelve miles off. To the south-west rocky ground 
stretches three miles with overfalls from nine to three fathoms. It 
should not be approached within three and a half miles. 


Another tomb stands midway from Assar to Mandvi, and is a 
hundred feet above the sea. The little creek to the east ends 
abruptly in the high sand-hill of Mir Tamdsha a steep sandy 
bluff, which, on moonlight nights, was formerly seen almost as 
soon as the old Méndvi light. Vessels bound to Mandvi should 
make this coast with Nan&o hill in a line with or to the left of Assar 
bearing about north-north-east, that being the mark for clearing 
the west end of the Ranvdéra shoals which have patches of three and 
five fathoms rocky ground, at the distances of six and seven miles 
to the south of Assar. Mdandvi light may be steered for, when 
bearing east-north-east, but should be kept on the port bow, as the 
anchorage for large ships is two and a half miles south of it. 


From the shoalest part of the Ranvéra shoal the light-house bears 
from north to north by east, and is seven miles and a quarter distant. 
This patch, on which are always heavy breakers, is about one and 
a half miles long east and west and about half a mile broad; the 
bottom is sand, shells, and rock, and the least water two feet. The 
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foul ground of Ranvd4ra covers ten miles from east to west, and no 
large ship should approach Maéndvi from seaward when the light 
bears between north-east by east and north by west, until she 1s 
inside of Ranvéra. In the day time, the tomb called Raval Pir, 
two miles east of Mandvi fort, when in line with Nando hill, is a 
safe mark for clearing the east end of the Ranvdara shoal. 


Maéndvi, north latitude 22° 49’ east longitude 69° 20’, the chief 
trading town in the gulf, about three and a half miles east of Mir 
Tamfsha, is a large nearly square town, walled and flanked with 
bastions. The south-west bastion is the highest and on it the 


light-house is built. The Rao’s palace, a large flat-roofed building, 


stands about 100 yards to the east of the light-house. The sea 
gate is near the south-east angle of the fort, from which the narrow 
channel of the RukmAévati creek, which skirts the east side of the 


town and at high water gives passage to small boats, is distant rather 
more than a cable’s length. 


To the east and north of the town the creek runs inland, but it is 
merely the bed of a water-course, with a standing pool here and 
there, except during the periodical rains and the night spring tides 
of the fine season. The creek mouth is blocked by sandbanks, 
which, though nearly dry at low water, shift with the least change 
of wind and consequent swell. Small boats can enter soon after 
the flood has made, and coasting craft of moderate burthen soon 
after half-flood. During the rainy season, freshets from the interior 
have an excellent scouring effect 6n the fair channel of the Mandvi 
creek. But the first sea breeze after the rains again chokes the 
channel with sandbanks. 


Boats drawing more than nine feet of water can seldom enter the 
creek even at the most favourable season (October to February) 
when the rains have scoured a deep channel. With the west winds 
the entrance begins to get choked with sand, until, in May, a boat 
drawing seven or eight feet has to bump over the bar to get into 
the creek. In the latter part of May and the beginning of 
June, a dozen vessels are often made useless by this bumping, and 
as many more have to undergo a thorough repair. These boats, 
coming from Bombay and distant parts, knowing that it is about 
high water, never give a thought as to the depth; but running in, 
take the ground, and bump till the receding tide leaves them high 
and dry, when their goods are landed in carts ; and the vessel, being 
lightened, floats in at next high tide. Itis high water on full and 
change of moon at Mandvi at Oh. 15m., but the time is sometimes 


retarded several minutes during west winds, and accelerated during 


east winds. The rise and fall is fifteen feet at ordinary springs, and 
sometimes seventeen feet at high springs. At neapsit is nine or ten 
feet. 


In navigating the gulf of Cutch, vessels should always make an 
allowance for the tides, which run four or five miles an hour at 
springs and three at neaps, east and west between Chinri reef to 
the south and Ranvara shoals to the north. All across the mouth 
of the gulf the bottom is uneven, and the rapid tides cause a 
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confused breaking sea, even ina depth of thirty fathoms. At 
the anchorage off Mandvi, the tides, in three to five fathoms water, 
ran at the rate of three knots an hour on the springs, and of less 
than two knots at neaps. [Further from the shore they increase in 
strength, and, on the Ranvara shoal, gain a speed of five knots on 
the springs and three at neaps. This strength of tide is maintained 
between the Ranvara shoal and the reefs of Chdékna, Nora, and 
Bhaidhar to the south, and causes a heavy deceiving break, in many 
places where deep and shallow water are close together. Between 
Mandviand Tamdsha, the soundings gradually increase off shore to 
about ten fathoms at four miles. Outside of that and to the west 
towards Assar and a little beyond it, there are overfalls from five to ten 
and in places twenty fathoms. The tides run with great force over 
these rocky patches and cause a heavy rippling and break, which is 
deceiving to a stranger. There is good anchorage for ships, in 
three to five fathoms at low water clay bottom, from one and a half 
to two and a half miles due south of the fort ; and nearer the shore for 
small steamers, in two fathoms sand and mud, with the light-house 
north by west, and the Political Agent’s flag-staff, on the east side 
of the creek to the right of the large banyan tree, bearing north-east 
by north. There is a shoal rocky patch bearing south-west a half 
south rather more than two miles from the light-house, having 
eleven feet only at low springs, 


Raval Pir is a white tomb seventy feet above the sea, in a clump 
of trees on sand-hills, two and a half miles east south-east of Mandvi 
fort. This tomb when in line with Nan§&o hill clears the east end of 
the Ranvara shoals. Between Raval Pir and the Méndvi fort, by the 
village of Serdia, stands the marine residence of the Political Agent 
in Cutch, with a flag-staff in front. Modva point is eight miles east 
of Ma4ndvi. The intermediate shore is fronted with sand-hills, thirty 
to forty feet high. The point itself is a high sand-bluff, and off it 
there is a ledge of rocks dry at low water, which are deep-to, having 
three and four fathoms close to them. Inside the point is an extensive 
backwater, which runs back to within two miles of K4val Pir, but 
is only entirely flooded at very high spring tides, and at high water 
in the south-west monsoon. Behind Modva point there is excellent 


shelter for small vessels hauled up in the south-west monsoon. This — 


is better than Mdndvi creek as there is a depth of more than two 
fathoms on the bar at high water springs, and it is protected from 
west winds. The ledge of rocks before mentioned extends nearly a 
mile to the east. To the south-west of the bluff, when the tide is out, 
the sand is dry for nearly a mile from the shore. The coast-line 
to the east of Modva faces back from the low water line from two 
to three miles, but there are long thin strips of sand from five to 
ten feet above high-water mark, fronting the sea, which are from 
half a mile to one mile distant from the sea at low water. Between 

these and the mainland is an extensive swamp, covered with 
" mangroves, and crossed by numerous small creeks where boats go 
to cut firewood. 


Navinaér point, twenty miles east of M&ndvi, consists of two or 
three thin strips of sand, the highest part of which is not ten feet 
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above high-water mark. The mainland here falls back four miles 
from the point, and between is 4 vast swamp covered in places with 
mangrove bushes, through which run the Navinér and many 
smaller creeks. Navindr point is deep-to having eleven and twelve 
fathoms south of it less than three-quarters ofa mile off. To the 
east of Navinér point there is shelter for a few small vessels during 
west winds, in two to three fathoms with the point west-south-west, 
out of the strength of the tide, 


The Son&r Darri sandbank, between Modva and Navinar, 
consists of detached sands which are dry at low water, with deep 
water between them. The west banks are four and a half miles east 
south-east of Modva point, and the east sands lie 64 miles west by 
south of Navindr point. The south sides of these banks are deep-to 
having twelve fathoms at two or three cables. A vessel ought not to 
shoal under fifteen fathoms. During the first half food and after half 
ebb, the shoals may be known by the rippling of the water; and 
may always be distinguished from the mast-head by the discoloured 
water on them. These shoals bear east-south-east, and are twelve 
miles distant from the auchorage in MA&ndvi roads; they stretch 
fully three miles off the nearest shore. 


Mundra creek, between rows of mangrove bushes, bears north- 
north-east three miles from Navinér point, and runs to a landing-house 
a little more than one mile north-north-west. The landing-house 
18 isolated at high water springs, the tide flowing a mile to the 
north of it. Itis three and a half miles north by east of Navindr 
point. 

Mundra fort, two and a half miles north of the landing-house, has 
a white mosque, distinguishable a good way off, and a grove of high 
cocoanut trees, half a mile to the west of it. 


Three miles to the east of Navinér point there is the south- 
west end of a two-fathom bank, lying north-east and south-west, two 
and 2 half miles long and three or four cables broad, and north-east of 
this again there is a three-fathom bank, two miles long lying north 
north-east. Between the south end of the former shoal and the 
shore low-water mark, which is here four miles from the mainland, 
there is a small patch having only seven feet of water. On account 
of these banks off Mundra, a vessel should not shoal under ten 
fathoms in going east till Bhadreshvar temple bears north-north-eas 
when she may stand in to five fathoms. The bottom is mud. | 


The Cutch coast from Mundra to the Nakti or Tuna creek is 
nearly straight, about east by north half north, and the mud dries to 
nearly four miles off the shore near Mundra and two miles off towards 
Tuna. The soundings are regular and the bottom is mud. All 
along the Cutch coast water-courses empty themselves into the sea 
during the rains, and the whole coast from Modva to Tuna is very 
low, with cocoanut trees by all the towns to the west of Bhadreshvar 
temple, which is eleven miles east-north-east of Mundra, and has a - 
small white dome which may be seen nine or ten miles off from a 
vessel’s deck. There is a grove of trees one and a qnarter miles 
south of the temple, and Bhadreshvar fort is a little west of 1t. Tuna 
fort stands some distance inland, about a dozen mules east north- 
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east from Bhadreshvar fort. The shore is low and sandy with two 
or three little villages. . 

Nakti creek, also called Tuna creek, as one branch of it leads to 
Tuna landing-place, is thirteen miles east of Bhadreshvar. Its west 
point is very low, covered with mangrove bushes, and nearly 
overflowed at high water. The only natural object that marks the 
entrance of Nakti creek 1s a tree-covered mud island, fifteen to 
twenty feet high, called Tekra by the natives. It is about three- 
quarters of a mile long, north-west and south-east, and about a 
mile north of Tuna sandy point, from which the Tuna landing- 
place bears about four miles north-west. Pilots are needed to guide 
small vessels to the landing. 

A light-house built by His Highness the Réo stands at the edge 
of the mangrove swamp on the south of Tekra, in north latitude 
22° 553’ east longitude 70° 7’. It shows a small light seventeen 
feet above high-water level. | 

Boats bound from Mandvi to Jodiya, on the opposite side of the 
gulf, in the north-east monsoon, run along shore and sight the 
Tekra before they branch to the south. Jodiya landing bears 
about south-south-east half east distant fifteen and a half miles from 
Tekra. : 7 

Tuna landing-place lies four miles north-west from Tekra, and 
though it is the port of the large town of Anjar, is an insignificant 

lace. Boats of fifty tons burden can with difficulty get there at 
high spring tides, as itis up a small creek, not thirty yards wide 
branching from the Nakti. Except by posts set up on each side 
of its entrance, the creek could not be made out. The flood-tide 
rushes by the small mouth of this creek to the north with a speed of 
four miles an hour. A local pilot is needed to take the vessel in. 

In the north-east monsoon, from November to February, the Ran is 
dry, and passable for men and camels, but the fine sand stirred by the 
north-east winds blinds the traveller. During the west monsoon, 
the sea water is driven by the wind many miles to the east, and the 
Ran is then a great impassable sea. This vast sheet of water, 
near the three large creeks which drain it, the Nakti the Kudlo 
and the Hansthal, is subject to the regular tides, but the rise 
and fall is of no extent, though during ebb from the great height 
of the inner waters the Hansthal gainsa speed of six to seven miles 
an hour. In January 1852, when the rise and fall of the gulf water 
off the mouth of the creeks was fifteen feet, it was only five or six 
feet to the south of Janghi, some fifteen miles from Hansthal mouth. 
Captain Baird, R.E., subsequently found the extreme range of 
tide at Hansthal to be twenty feet. This difference of level makes 
the ebb-tide in the Hansthal deep channel last longer and the 
flood shorter, or respectively about eight and four hours. 


The north shore of Kathiaw4r which forms the south side of the 
gulf of Cutch is onder the Jém of Navdnagar, whose land begins 
with the banks and creeks which lie south and east of the Hansthal, 
and stretches to the great Baral reef fifty miles west of Navanagar. 
The Hal4r coast has no high land, but in clear weather the Barda 
hills, in inner Kathid4wdr, are sometimes visible from the sonth 
side of the gulf. 
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Mangra Reef, to the north-west of Jodiya, has its west end at the 
distance of eight miles from the fort, and its east end at six and a 
half miles. From it the mouth of the Hansthal bears north-east by 
north nearly ten miles, and at low water the mud becomes dry to a 
line between them. The east end of Mangra reef bears south-east 
three-quarters south, about twelve miles from Tuna Tekra. The west 
end of the reef is deep-to, having five and six fathoms close to it. 
At three-fourths of a mile from this west extreme a heap of sand 
and shells, which is the first part to dry, lies with the north-west 
bastion of Jodiya and the Darbar house nearly in a line. The 
breadth of the Mangra reef is one mile at the west end and half a 
mile at the east. There is a deep channel along the south anda 
vessel may anchor and be sheltered from strong north-east winds 
with the sand-heap bearing from north to north-north-east two 
miles off. The north anchorage is in three fathoms at low water in @ 
muddy bottom, with Jodiya fort east-south-east. 


Jodiya fort, on the south shore of the gulf, bears south-east by 
south twenty-one miles from Tuna fort. The north-west bastion, 
which is about eighty feet above the sea, and the Darbar house 300 
yards south-east of the bastion, are high and conspicuous. Outside 
of the fort, nearly a mile to @he south, isa grove of high trees. 
These three marks, which point out the place unmistakeably, may be 
seen in clear weather ten to twelve miles off from a vessel’s deck. 
Jodiya north-west point is of low sand, and bears west-north-west 
three and a half miles from the fort; the landing is more than twa 
miles to the north-west of the fort, and one and a half miles to the 
east of the north-west sandy point. : 


The Jodiya landing stands north-west half north two and a quarter 
miles from the fort. The entrance of the creek, among mangroves, 
is with this house one mile distant and in a line with the Jodiya 
trees. Boats coming from Mandvi to Jodiya keep along the Cutch 
coast, and sight Tuna Hill before they slant to Jodiya, and run 
round the east end of Mangra reef, with the landing bearing south 
into Jodiya creek. This cannot be done till after-flood by boats 
drawing upwards of seven feet of water. Itis high water on full 
and change of moon at Jodiya at two o’clock. The rise and fall of 
the tide is sixteen feet at ordinary springs, nine or ten at neaps, 
and eighteen or nineteen at highest springs. 


Balaéchadi 1s a small village bearing seven and a half miles 
south-west from Jodiya fort. At three-fourths of a mile to the 
north-west of the village is a small, round, conical hill, detached 
from the main, and insulated at high water, on the top of which is 
the shrine of Aku Pir, and half a mile south-west, on the west 
of the village, a range of rocky mounds sixty to eighty feet high 
fronts the sea. They stretch north and south over half a mile, and 
are a health resort for the English residents from Réjkot. These 
tent-hills are insulated at high water springs. Between these 
hillocks and Aku Pir there is a small creek, off the mouth of which 
is @ large rock dry at half-tide, and the mud and the rocks 
dry out at low water for one and a half miles to the west. At the 
back of Baéldchadi a range of hills about one hundred feet high 
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end rather sharply to the south at one and a half miles to the south- 


east of the village. Shoal water stretches more than five miles west 
of Baléchadi, and the place is approachable only towards high water, 


and with a native pilot. The shore between it and Navdnagar is" 


fronted with mud and coral banks. No vessel should go near it. 


Navanagar eighteen miles south-west of Jodiya has the largest and 
best fort in the gulf. The fort, which is more than seven miles south 
by east of the anchorage off Navdnagar, stands in north latitude 22° 
27’ and east longitude 70° 3. It is a high, circular, turreted 
building on the west side of the town, 182 feet above mean sea level. 
From its whiteness, in clear days when the refraction is great, it 
may be seen at twenty miles distance, and commonly at fifteen miles. 
Rather more than half a mule to the east stands the palace, a 
large building with a, gable roof at either end, and half a mile to 
the north-west, outside the fort, is a look-out tower. All three are 
conspicuous. 


Bedi, a little village and fort where stands the ae of Navdnagar, 
is two and a half miles north-west of the fort. Boats can come up 
the creek to within three-quarters of a mile of this little fort. The 
mouth of the Bedi creek is about two miles from the anchorage off 
Navdnagar, and nearly one mile north-west of Rojhi temple; its 
west side is rocky and the east side soft mud. 


Rojhi is a little Hindu temple with a flag-staff, midway between 
the anchorage and Bedi fort. It is high water at Rojhi, at full and 
change of moon, at lh. 40m. The rise and fall at high springs is 
eighteen feet, at ordinary springs sixteen, and at neaps ten, 
The anchorage off Navdnagar is with Pirotan island just seen out- 
side of the large mangrove island between it aud Rojhi and with 
Rojhi temple bearing south by west, or both the towers of 
Navdnagar open to the left, or eastward of all Rojhi land. It is in 
two or three fathoms at low water well sheltered from the west winds 
which prevail from February to October inclusive. The bottom is 
such very soft mud, that a vessel can safely anchor in her own 
draught of water; the entrance of the creek will bear from this 
anchorage south-west by south. -Half a mile west of this anchorage 
is a small detached reef dry at low water, having a passage between 
it and the main reef. One anda half miles north by west of the 
anchorage, lies a two-fathom rocky patch. The state-house 
touching the east extreme of Rojhi land is on the line of both these 
shoals. In coming from the west a vessel passing a mile to the 
north of the Pirotan reef must stand on the east course, till from 
aloft all the high towers of Navdnagar are seen, to the left or east 
of Rojhi; this is to avoid a two-fathom patch five miles east of 
Pirotan. In coming from the north-east, Bedi fort should not be 
opened to the left of, or east of Rojhi, for on this line and all east of 
it, the ground is rocky at the distance of one and a half miles from 
the above mentioned anchorage, so that the limits within which to 
anchor are with Rojhi temple bearing from south half west to south- 
south-west half west. Stretching a long way to the north and west of 
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the entrance of Bedi creek, is a mangrove swamp, with a sandbank 
on its north-east face, the north extreme of which bears about 
west from the anchorage described above. To the west of this sand 
and at the distance of six miles north-west by west of Rojhi, there 
is a detached mangrove island, whose trees are twenty to thirty feet 
above high water, the highest being at the north-east end. This 
is Pirotan, an excellent landmark in making this coast, as the trees, 
like those of the Tekra on the Cutch coast, are not allowed to be cut. 


Off Pirotan a vessel ought not to shoal under twenty fathoms, till 
its high trees bear to the west of south. A coral reef steep-to and 
dry at low water extends off this island one mile to the north-east 
and three-quarters of a mile to the south-west. The west side of 
Pirotan forms the east side of the Sarmat Khadi entrance, and 
when the reefs are dry, a vessel may conveniently anchor, to get 
shelter from north-east winds, in the mouth of the Sarmat, with the 
Pirotan trees bearing north-east by east in five or six fathoms, 
muddy bottom. Pirotan high trees are in north latitude 22° 37’ 
and east longitude 69°57’. East of a line from Navanagar, on the 
south shore of the gulf tothe Tuna hill on the Cutch coast, there 
Was in 1852, at low water, nowhere more than ten fathoms of water 
across the gulf, whereas the charts of 1821 represent the head of 
the gulf as much deeper, and there can be no doubt itis gradually 
filling. East of a line from Pirotan to Bhadreshvar there ig 
nowhere more than twenty fathoms. 


From Navdnagar for more than thirty miles west, the mainland 
of Haldar falls back from four to six miles within the sea face of the 
reefs which bound this coast. Except two or three hills, which are 
too far off to set as landmarks, it has no distinguishable objects, 
but clumps of mangrove trees on the reefs form excellent guides. 
They are not allowed to be cut, and are named by the boatmen 
Pirotan, Dera, Nalia, Kélumbhér, and Dhuni. Dera differs from 
the rest of these marks in being a sand-hill, which from a distance, 
when the sun shines on it, looks like atent. The Barda hills are 
frequently visible from this side of the gulf; and, off Rojhi, they 
may be seen on a clear day, a distance of forty-six miles. 


South-west of Pirotan lies the entrance to the Sarmat inlet, 
between reefs alittle more than three-quarters of a mile wide. At the 
same distance within the entrance are some rocky patches, which 
render it unsafe to run far in without a pilot, but a vessel may 
anchor from a quarter of a mile to half a mile south-west of the 
Pirotan reef, in five fathoms mud, with the high trees bearing 
north-east to east-north-east, and sheltered against strong north- 
easters. It will not be prudent to run in there till a couple of 
hours after high water when the edge of the reef is dry. 


Dera is a range of low sand-hills six miles south-west of Pirotan. 
The name is applied to the coral reef surrounding it, or the whole 
space included between the Sarmat and the Sika inlets. The north- 
west end of Dera sand is a bluff, about fifteen feet high, and off it 
are a few scattered stunted mangroves. To the east the trees are 
thicker, and there are two or three single conspicuous trees from 
one to one and a half miles east of the bluff, The reef extends off 
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Dera sand-hill nearly one and a half miles to the north-west, and 
Gus reef is to the south-west of it. 


§ika Inlet is two miles west-south-west of Dera, and is navigable 
for only four or five miles at low water. At high water large boats 
_can pass through channels among the mangrove bushes, almost in a 
direct line to Rojhi and Bedi. | 

Nalia, a clump of trees with a sand bank before it, standsabout eight 
miles west-south-west from Dera sand-bluff. The reef extends off 
it one and a half miles to the north, where the rocks are highest, and 
two miles to the north-east. A mangrove swamp joins Nalia clum 
with the mainland. In the centre of the bay, between it an 
Dera, lies the Gus reef more than three miles long east and west and 
two miles broad. At half a mile from its north side there is a long 
sandbank that dries before the reef itself and shows well. On its 
south and west sides there are deep water channels, which, as well as 
that along its east side, bear the name of Sika inlet. These channels 
are used by native vessels when it is blowing fresh as they avoid the 
heavy sea outside. The north edge of Gus reef is on the line from 
Dera bluff to Nalia. A vessel should not, in working, come under 
twelve fathoms between Nalia and Pirotan, and not under fifteen 
fathoms when north of the Nalia, and between it and Kdélumbhér. 
There is nowhere so much as twenty-five fathoms at low water to the 
east of aline from Dera in Kaéthidwar to Mundrain Cutch. There are 


recky patches of seven and eight fathoms in the middle of the gulf, - 


midway in the track of vessels from Mandvi to Saléya. 


Kélumbhéar is a mangrove island, four miles long east and west 
and a little less north and south, with a clump of high trees on its 
north edge, which bears from Nalia west three-quarters south six 
miles. North of these trees the reef dries one and a half miles off, 
forming a projecting point, from which the line of reef on the one 
side trends to south-west four miles to the entrance of Saldya 
inlet, and, on the other, takes a south-east direction for two and a 
half miles to another channel that leads round Kdélumbhér island 
to Saléya. The mouth of Sal4ya channel is nearly midway on the 
line from Nalia to Kélumbhér. It is very deep but narrow, and at 
three miles up is navigable at high water only by boats standing 
over the reefs and the mud-flats. A vessel may run in for half a 
mile at low water when the reefs are visible, and be well sheltered 
from westerly winds. The point of rocks north of Kélumbhér is 
d to, and a vessel should not come under twenty fathoms. But 
with the trees bearing south-east a vessel can come into fifteen 
fathoms mud ; and with the trees bearing east-south-east into seven 
fathoms. Between the trees of K4élumbhdr and those of Chanka 
island, there is nowhere to the south more than ten fathoms at low 
water, except in the mouth of Saldya creek. 


Saldya, the entrance to which lies between K4lumbhér and Dhuni 
trees, may, at no very remote day, become the Liverpool of 
Kéthi4war. Saldya is already a leading native port, being the landing 
place of Khambhdlia, a large town about six miles inland, and its 
position, as regards the cotton fields of the peninsula, together with 
' the great depth of water in the inlet, and the perfect shelter it 
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affords, mark it as deserving the attention of European merchants. 
The fact of its belonging to a native chief, who has no one to 
advise him on maritime matters, hinders the development of trade 
at Saléya inlet, whose entrance has as great a depth at low water as 
the Mersey at Liverpool has at high water. Saldya mouth is in north 
latitude 22° 28’ and east longitude 69° 32’. From Kélumbhér trees a 
thin low strip of sand, with mangroves on the sea side, runs to west- 
south-west two anda half miles; its west end is higher and has 
bushes on it, the tops of which are ten feet above high-water mark. 
The rocks dry a little more than a mile west of this sand. In this 
entrance of Saldya inlet a vessel will find excellent shelter from 
north-easters, by anchoring two or three cables length from the 
reef, in six to ten fathoms mud. The nearest point of the sand 
should bear east by north, after the Kélumbhdr trees have passed 
behind the north point of high sand, and a large banyan tree in 
line with a little conical hill, eleven and a half miles inland, should 


bear south-south-east half east. Towards low water the reefs are well 


marked, and, at any time, the masthead look-out man will see them 
when within two or three cables length. 


Dhuni is a tuft of trees on sand, six miles west-south-west of 
Ké4lumbhér, forming the west point of Saléya inlet, which runs up 
nine miles to Sal4ya landing. The chief town to which goods are 
carried by land is Khambéhia, which is six miles south of Salaéya. 
The creek is known by both names Saldya and Khambhdalia ; it has 
not yet been surveyed on the large scale, and a vessel bound to 
Saldya had better take a pilot at Cutch-Mandvi. 


Chanka is a little island covered with trees, the north end in 
north latitude 22° 32’ and east longitude 69° 23’, nine miles north- 
west of the Dhani trees. From this to Voméni, the north point of 
Okhfémandal, this end of the gulf has nothing but reefs and islands, 
with good channels among them, which are most useful to coasting 
craft during strong breezes, when there is a heavy swell outside. 
Chénka is the north-east of four islands on the Great Bar4l, or 
Chainka reef, the north face of which is ten miles long. The 
north-east end of the reef forms a full semicircle, with a radius of 


' one and a half miles round Chadnka island. After the first quarter 


ebb the rocks at its margin begin to show themselves. Chaénka 
bears about south by east from Méandvi. 


Bubasir Rock, on which a small post used to be visible, lying 
rather less than a mile from the east edge of the above reef, bears 
south-east by east two and one-fourth miles from Chaénka trees. To 
the east and south-east of Chanka trees there is good shelter for ships 
of any size against westerly winds. A good anchorage is in five 
fathoms mud, at low-water about half a mile south-west of the rock ; 
but a vessel only taking shelter for a single tide may anchor to the 
north of it in eight or nine fathoms mud, on the edge of the shoal 
soundings, with Bubasir beacon south by west and Chanka trees 
west. This anchorage on the east of Chdénka for the south- 
west monsoon is worth knowing. <A vessel disabled between 
Dwarksa and Karachi, and wnable to claw off the coast, need not 
now, with the latest charts on board, have any fear to seek shelter . 
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in the gulf of Cutch. Rain seldom falls, and the shore is not so 
completely hidden as off Bombay. In the daytime the towns and 
trees between Dwarka and Bet island will be seen from aloft, and a 
vessel can run in either to the north or the south of Beka shoal. After 
ing Chinri reef, she would be unable, with a south-west wind to 
ul up to the south to clear Hanumén-ddnda, and fetch the 
anchorage on the east side of Bet island without tacking. She should 
therefore run for the sheltered anchorage behind Chanksa. To do 
this she must stand to the east along the north face of the Barél 
reef. Care should be taken, in approaching this reef at high-water, 
to keep a good look-out for the trees on Nora and Chénka, which 
should not be approached nearer than three miles till the vessel is 
off Chaénka. She should then haul to the south-east, when the 
Chanksa trees bear south and the water soon becomes smooth. 
She may anchor in eight or ten fathoms mud, about one mile to 
the east of Bubasir rock, and three or three and a half miles from 
Chanka, with the trees bearing west-north-west. In this position 
the ebb sets to north-west and the flood to south-east. 


Large native vessels from the Malabér and African coasts, after 
the beginning of the south-west monsoon, seek shelter to leeward 
of Chanka, and there discharge the bulk of their cargo into smaller 
boats, which, watching their opportunity, bring the goods over to 
Cutch-Mandvi. The larger vessels follow at spring-tides, and 
boldly run into Mandvi creek at high-water in the daytime, when 
the tides are highest. 


Between Bubasir and the Dhuni fringing reef five miles to the 
south-east the water is not deep. The bottom is generally mud 
though a few casts of hard ground are found. In working to the 
west among the reefs and islands, the native boatmen usually wait 
till the falling tide makes the banks apparent. The most minute 
description of the channels among these islands would not be 
enough for the guidance of a large vessel. A large vessel should 
take a native pilot, as the tides are so strong in some places, and 
an intimate knowledge of their set is necessary, as the ate make 
a vessel unmanageable in light winds. ‘The set of the ebb stream, 
during the first hour of ebb, when it runs out over the reef, is very 
different from the direction it takes after half-ebb, when it is confined 
within narrow deep channels. 


The vast coral reef known as Barél Reef surrounds the islands of 
Chanka, Nora, Bhaidhar, and Chusra. It is completely covered at 
high-water springs, the islands only being visible. Its north face is 
very deep-to, the soundings very irregular from twenty to thirty-six 
fathoms, and the tide rushes by with a velocity of four to six knots. 
Off its north-east end the water is shoaler, fifteen to nineteen 
fathoms, and beyond this there 1s a bank, on which are rocky 

atches of seven and eight fathoms. There is no danger on this 

ank which extends more than ten miles to the north-east of 
Chanka, although the shoal water and uneven bottom cause heavy 
ripplings and breaks, the rush of tide being very strong. 


Nora is 8 large low mangrove island, on the Great Barél reef, 
two and a half miles to the west of the Chdnka trees; it is nearly 
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three miles east and west; its north face is fronted with sand, at 
the east end of which are the highest trees, about twenty-five feet 
above high-water. On the north of Nora the Baral reef is deeply 
indented, and the soundings are mostly mud near the reef in the 
two angles, where -small coasters, when working tide-work with 
westerly winds, can at low water find anchorage, where they wait 
for the next ebb. Chanka, the north-east island, has been already 
described. 


Bhaidhar is a mangrove island nearly two miles across. Its west 
face is fronted with sand, the north end of whichis highest, being 
nearly twenty feet above high-water. It lies three miles south-west 
of Nora, or about half-way towards Chusra, and about five miles 
east by south of Pdga sand. | 


Chusra, a small rocky islet, with a clump of trees on its north 
end, stands two and a half miles south-west of Bhaidhar, and marks 
the south extreme of the Baral reef, agit 1s only three cables length 
within the south point of the rocks. The Chusra trees are an 
excellent mark for navigating these inner channels. - 


The North-West Extreme of Barél reef stretches nearly six 
miles to the west of the Nora trees, and is seven and a half miles 
north of Chusra. The rocks at its edge are piled up in three places, 
which are dry in rather more than one hour after high-water springs 
and at neaps are scarcely covered. A beacon on the point would 
be a valuable mark as vessels might avail themselves of this 
excellent shelter against north-east winds. It is a snug anchorage, 
with a depth of four or five fathoms, muddy bottom, three or four 
cables length to the west of the fringing reef. The bearings of 
this shelter are: Chanka trees seen from aloft, just touching 
the north sandy face of Nora islands, bearing east, and Chusra trees 
bearing south by east quarter east. This is a good anchorage, in 
four or five fathoms mud, where no ebb stream is felt, and very 
little flood. To the south are patches of shoal water, and a bank 
of sand and rock, with overfalls from five to seven fathoms, which 
stretches to the west of the Chinri reef and south to the Piga 
reef. Over this bank the soundings are everywhere alike, ranging 
between five and ten fathoms ; but in the centre there is a deeper 
gut having twelve to fifteen fathoms. The bearings of the land 
must then be the sole guide, as the soundings except in the 
centre, will not show a vessel’s position. At spring-tides the ripplings 
and breaking water frequently alarm a stranger. 


- Turtle Reef lies three miles north-west of the Chusra trees and 
west of Bhaidhar, allowing a passage one mile broad between it and 
Bar4l reef. Its greatest length is nearly four miles south-east and 
north-west. On its west side there is a bank of sand, which is 
completely covered only at high water springs, and forms a good 
mark ; this sand-heap hes three miles east of the east end of Bet 
island. Okhdmandal tableland to the south-east, seen between the 
Brothers or Sahu islands, is the mark which will keep a vessel free 
of the south-east extreme of the Paga reef, and will lead in clear to 
those islands. The highest peak of the Barda hills, in line with or 
one degree to the left of the highest part of Ajar island, seen from 
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aloft, clears the north-east side of Paga reef. The north lip of the 
reef, which never shows above water, lies three and a half miles to 
the east of the Chinri sands, and bears about west-south-west from 
the anchorage described as available during north-easters, at the 
north-west extreme of Baral reef. 


Chinri Reef, about two miles north of Bet island, has also a sand- 
heap only covered at high springs, on its south side, which bears 
north-west by west half west four and a half miles from Pdga sand. 
The reef that dries stretches more than one mile, and shoal water 
stretches nearly two miles to the north of the sand ; the east extreme 
of this shoal water bears east north-east, nearly two miles from the 
sand. To the south of Chinri sand the reef is deep-to, and there is 
& passage, one mile wide, between it and the reefs of Bet island; 
and between it and Saidni island the water is shoal, with overfalls 
from three to eight fathoms. 


The east end of Bet or Shankhodhér, which is composed of sand 
hills and bushes, is called Monkey or Hanuman point from a temple to 
Hanuman abont half a mile within the point. The reef to the north of 
this point is called Hanumdn-danda and extends west for one and 
one-third miles to the north-east of the sand-hills that border the 
north side of Bet. The island from north-east to south-west measures 
five miles; but, being @ narrow and crooked strip of land, is in its 
windings half as long again. Its south-west half is rocky tableland, 
fifty or sixty feet high. Temples in honour of Krishna abound; 
the people, most of whom are Brdéhmans, are mainly supported b 
pilgrims. When Bet fort was taken from the Vaghers by a British 
force in 1859, some of the principal temples were blown up with 
the fort; before that time the island had 500 houses and 3000 
inhabitants. Bet fort flag-statf is in north latitude 22° 274’ and 
east longitude 69° 5’. A vessel coming in along the south side of 
Chinri reef must pass its sand-heap at one cable’s distance, and 
stand to the east, not letting Ardmbhada tower disappear behind 
Bet island, till the Chusra trees touch the right or south side of Piga 
sand. These bearings will lead the vessel clear of Hanuman point. 
She may then steer to the south-east with the latter marks on, 
gradually opening them as she hauls to the south and as the Kiu 
hills begin to appear to the left of the bushes on Hanuman point. 
Then she may steer for those hills, keeping them just open to the 
south of the bushy point, or about south-west by south according 
to the tide, remembering that the ebb will force her west against 
Hanumén point; and then anchor off the east end of Bet island. 
The anchorage off the east end of Bet island is well sheltered from 
westerly gales, and, approached as above, may be had in five or six 
fathoms mud rather more than half a mile from the shore, with 
Hanuman temple north-west by west, the sandy extremes of Bet 
island from south-west by west to north-north-west, the Chinri sand 


being just shut out of sight by the latter bearing. To the cast of this 


anchorage the bottom is rocky, so it is well to anchor near the 
island, the water during westerly winds being smooth. 

Between the sandy south-east side of Bet island and the mainland 
of Okhdmandal the passage is very shallow, having a bank in 
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mid-channel which is nearly dry at low tide. The water deepens 
towards the south of the island, but the many sunken rocks make 
it unsafe for navigation without a pilot. Poshitara point is nearly 
four miles south-east of the east end of Bet, and the town of 
Poshitara is on high ground nearly two miles south-west of the 
point. Two large banyan trees to the north-west of the town are 
conspicuous objects. There is a sunken reef one mile north of the 
point ; and to the east of it is foul ground for nearly two miles. 
A sand-bank on this foul ground, called Boria, and covered only 
towards high-water, marks the east extreme. A separate little 


- reef lies north between which and Paga reef the fair channel is 


one and a half miles broad. The Chusra trees, touching the north 
end of Ajér island, are the leading marks through this passage. 
When clear to the north of these Boria reefs the Kiu hills are a 
little open to the north of Poshitara point. When clear to the east 
of them the south-east bluff of Okhdmandal table-land is seen 
between the Brother Islands. 


The Brother Islands, called by the people Shan, lie two and a 
half miles south-east by south of Poshitara point. The west islet is 
larger with a flat top about sixty feet high; the east islet is 
small and conical. Thereis good anchorage at half a mile east of the 
Brothers, and also on their west side in six to ten fathoms mud, and 
sheltered from all winds. Attention has lately been called to this 
Poshitara harbour as affording deep-water shelter for the largest 
ships within half a mile of the mainland of Okhémandal. This 
territory belongs to His Highness the Géikwar of Baroda. 


Saidni Islet, north latitude 22° 29’ east longitude 69° 4’, bounding 
the north side of the Bet inner harbour, has a sandy spit stretching 
one mile to the north-west. In the centre of the island a little 
tomb called Saidni Pir stands forty feet above high-water level, 
and a light-house has lately been built by its side, a most 
useful mark which may be seen nine or ten miles from a ship’s 
deck. Gurur shoal of sand and rock, on which the depths va 
from ten to three and a half fathoms, stretches over a lengt 
of ten miles north-east and south-west. It has a sandy knoll 
called Beka, just dry at lowest water of spring tides, whose 
north-east end is at five miles fromthe mainland. Bet cocoa-palms 
just to the nght of Saidni Pir, bearing south-east half south 
mark this little patch which dries at the lowest spring tides. The 
depth between the Gurur shoal and the shore reef varies from 
twelve to twenty fathoms; the bottom is sand and shells. The south 
and west of the Gurur shoals are free from danger. But to avoid risk 
Dwarka temple should not be brought inside Kachhigadh fort or 
to the south of south by east. The south end of Gurur shoal is 
joined with the shoal water off Chora sand-hills by a shallow 
neck, having ten fathoms water, with much deeper water on either 
side. As these inequalities in depth are so deceiving ships had 
better pass to seaward of the Gurur. Between the Gurur shoal 
and the main, during a calm on the ebb tide, the sea sometimes 
breaks even in deep water, and on both tides there are heavy 
ripplings, causing alarm to a stranger. When standing in towards 
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the Gurur the change in the colour of the water, the ripplings, and 
the great patches of drifting sea-weed, would sufficiently point it out 
by day. But the soundings are a sure guide. The twenty fathoms 
line is decidedly marked, and when the flood tide quickens the 
vessel’s speed, the water will generally shoal to ten fathoms at a 
cast. During westerly winds there is a hollow breaking swell on 
the Gurur. By night a large ship not bound for the Gulf of Cutch 
should not shoal under twenty fathoms off its mouth, as the following 
bank lies to the north-west of the Gurur. Lushington shoal, called 
Ania Mor by Cutch boatmen, is a shoal patch of sand and rock, the 
sand doubtless brought by the currents from the coasts of Sindh and 
Catch and deposited on the rocky nucleus, where the ebb from the 
Gulf of Cutch conflicts with the south-east ocean current of the 
south-west monsoon. It is supposed to be gradually shoaling : three 
and a half fathoms at low water was the least found in 1850; but 
there may be a less depth now. The soundings near it vary from 
fifteen to sixteen fathoms at two miles tothe south, and from twenty 
to thirty between it and the Gurur, from which itis distant eleven 
miles. A cast of five fathoms was found at four miles to the south- 
west of Lushington shoal, in which direction a ten-fathom bank 
extends sixteen miles. Shoal patches of eight fathoms lie to the 
west of it; from ten to eleven fathoms is the depth on its north- 
west side, whence the water gradually shoals tothe Cutch coast. To 
the east, between it and Ranvdada shoal, there is a deep gat with 
from thirty to thirty-five fathoms. The three and a half fathoms 

tch of the Lushington shoal is in north latitude 22° 37’ and east 

ongitude 68° 48’. From it Nando hill, in Cutch, bears north-east 

half uorth forty.six miles, and is visible in clear weather; Beka 
shoal bears east-south-east thirteen miles, and Dwarka temple 
south-south-east twenty-five miles. The tides on Lushington shoal 
set east by north and west by south from one and a half to two and 
a half knots an hour. High water on full and change is at 11h. 
30m., when the ordinary rise is ten feet. 

For a steamer or a ship with a fair wind bound into the Gulf of 
Cutch, the passage between the Gurur and the mainland of 
Okhamandal should be used, care being taken that in giving that 
shoal a wide berth the vessel does not go too near the spit off 
Saidni. The fair channel is three miles wide. From Dwérka the 
tides make strong in and out of the Gulf of Cutch, setting with the 
line of coast, two or three knots an hour, increasing to three or four 
near Bet. Vessels bound to M4ndvi from the south, passing 
between Gurur and Lushington shoals, should keep Dwarka temple 
and Kachhigadh fort in one line or bearing south by east, so long 
as either can be seen from aloft of that line. Assar tomb, on the 
Cutch coast, should be steered for, and will bear about north-east 
twenty miles distant from outside the Gurur. 

To the north of the Gurur, between Lushington and Ranvdda shoals, 
there is a gut of small extent, having over thirty fathoms water ; 
from this deep basin, which is a good guide to a vessel’s position 
on a fine day, Nando hill in Cutch may be seen bearing north-east 
by north and all will be clear before you. Care must be taken to 
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allow for the tides, which set east and west in the mouth of the 
gulf, about three miles an hour. The above bearing of Nanéo hill 
leads clear in mid-channel between Lushington and Gurur shoals. 
When bound to Mdndviin the daytime, a steamer may conveniently 
pass between the Gurur shoal and the coast of Okhamandal, and, 
by taking a fresh departure from Saidni island, will not only make 
more certain of steering straight for Assar tomb on the Cutch coast 
but will save several miles. - 


Bet Inner Harbour on the west of the fort is from its rocks unfit 
for large ships. If you want to anchor off Bet fort, after the south 
end of Saidni is brought to bear west-north-west, stand to the 
south-east over the flat for the cocoanut trees when they are in 
hne with a large round tree, until the south-west bluff of Bet 
island is just disappearing behind H4ji Karman’s point. Then the 
steamer must be ae to the south and west, and may round 
H4ji Karman’s point at less than two cables’ length, and anchor to 
the south-west of it, with Bet fort east-south-east to east by south 
in four or five fathoms with rocky bottom. None but a steamer 
can enter in this way, but a small sailing vessel may work in with a 
north-east wind. 


There are several channels into Bet at high water. For steamers 
the passage round the east side of Saidni island is best, as the 
rocky point of its reef shows plainly, and a vessel should pass 
close to it, There is no flood tide felt in this passage, though 
north of it across its mouth the flood stream runs three or four 
knots to the east and the ebb runs out to the north-west. A sandy 
spit stretches for a mile north-west of Saidni island. Beka shoal, 
the north-east end of the Gurur, which has a little sandy knoll dry 
only at lowest spring tides, is marked by the Udital Saidni tomb just 
to the left of Bet cocoanut trees. When from aloft the trees are 
seen well to the left of Saidmi island, the ship is clear to the east 
of the Gurur shoal, and if bound for Bet, she should stand 
onwards to south-east allowing for tide, with those marks a little 
more open till Chinri sand bears east, when she may gradually 
— _ the whole of Bet Island to the left or eastward of Saidni 
island. 


To enter the passage along the east side of Saiaéni, having arrived, 
as above, within a mile north of the island, keep a look-out for 
the north-east tip of its reef, and steer for it south-south-west 
paying great attention to the tide, which rushes past the tip of 
the rocks with great force. Two sandy points of the Okha shore 
between Saidni and Ardmbra will be seen in line ahead. Keeping 
these in line will lead a vessel in clear to the east of Saidni reef, 
which is only partially covered at high water. Steer south-south- 
west along the east side of the island, not opening the sandy 
pomts till the south end of Saidni bears west-north-west when a 
vessel may go a little further south and anchor two or three cables 
to the east of the first sandy point, Okha point, in five to seven 
fathoms, and with Voméni point, which is one mile to the south-west 
of Sainia island, bearing west. With a west wind a ship must wait 
till half-flood, and then cross Bet bar, with the east sandy point 
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of Okh4mandal in line with Bet fort. In this passage she will have 
more than four fathoms towards high water. When indeep water, 
with Saidni Pir bearing east, where it breaks even ‘in ten fathoms 
when the tide is running to windward, she must borrow towards the 
south end of that island, and, when up to it, haul to the south and 
anchor to the east of Okha sandy point, Vomdni mound bearing 
west, as before. 7 


The Gulf of Cambay,' as understood by seamen, includes the 
area of water which lies between the south-east of KAthiéwér on 
the one side, and the coasts of Broach, Surat, and part of the 
North Konkan on the other. The gulf proper has its south-west 
limit at Gopndth point in Kaéthidwér, and its eastern limit is 
the mouth of the Tépti. From this it rans north, gradually 
tapering till it reaches the SAbarmati on the north and the Mahi on 
the north-east, at whose mouth is the old trade centre of Cambay 
or Khambhat, from which the gulf takes its name. This area 
stretches between north latitude 21° and 22° 20’ and east longitude 
72° 5’ and 72° 45’. Its total length is about eighty miles and its 
breadth varies from about thirty miles at the mouth to about twelve 
miles half way up. 

The mouth of the gulf is choked by. a series of sandbanks called 
the Malaiki or Malacca Banks, which greatly hinder navigation and 
are a source of danger and anxiety to the seaman. Though narrow 
tongues of shoal water run as far south as north latitude 20° 20’, 
these banks may be said to cause uo danger south of a line drawn 
between Daman on the Surat coast and Jaéfrabad on the south-east 
coast of Kaéthidwdr. Their northern limit of danger is marked 
by a line running east and west, between Tena creek above Vaux’s 
tomb and Gopnéth point. North of this line all banks have 
distinctive names. Between Gopnath point and the Narbada the 
gulf has never been thoroughly examined, though the chart shows 
a patch of five fathoms in the very centre. The western limit of the 
Malaiki banks lies thirty miles south-south-west of Gopndth point, 
on the south-east coast of Kéthidwdér: There are four banks, the 
Eastern, the Breaker, the Narbada, and the Western ; and though 
there are deep channels between them, they are so narrow at their 
porthern mouths, that the passage through them is unsafe. The 
Narbada bank, half way between Surat road and Mahuva harbour in 
Kéthidwdr, shows at low water a large extent of dry sand. The 
Breaker Bank has, at twenty miles south-west quarter south from 
Tépti light, a knoll of sand, which is seen at high water of neap tides, 
though flooded at springs. This sand is in north latitude 20° 
50’ and east longitude 72° 23’, and from the mast head may 
be seen a great distance when the sun shines on it. The head 
or north limit of the Malaiki banks should never be approached 
with anebb tide. Being steep-to, the soundings give no sufficient 
warning, and, were a vessel to take the ground, the tide would 


1 This account of the gulf of Cambay, oon the paragraph on silting and the 
historical section, has been extracted for the Gazetteer by Captain A. W. Baird, R. E., 
from Captain A. D. Taylor's West Coast of Hindustan Pilot. 
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overset her in an instant. The eastmost danger of these banks is 
about five miles from Surat bar, which has one and two fathoms on it 
at low water ; Vaux’s tomb, or Taépti light, bears from it north-east. 
The eastern patch of sand, which is dry at low water, is eighteen miles 
west of the entrance of Kundi Kh&di, or thirteen miles south-west 
by south from Surat roads. The North-East Danger, or head of the 
banks, is six miles west of the little hill close to the sea, about five 
miles north of Tapti light and two north of Suvéli sand-hills, where 
according to Fryer (1673) is Tom Coryat’s tomb. 

The Sutherland channel between the banks and the shore, part of 
which the early navigators called the Suv4h roads, is about three 
miles broad, the shore bank standing out one and a half miles at low 
water. These are sometimes called the inner and outer Suvéli sands 
and both are dry at low water. The great rush of tide makes the 
eastern reef of the Malaiki Banks very steep-to on its eastern face. 
As the deepest water is within a mile of danger, a vessel in working 
should be warned by the deep water, and go about at the first 
shoaler cast. 


The following are the details of the coast of the gulf, beginning 
with the mouth of the T4pti in the south-east and working round 
the head of the gulf down the west coast to Gopnath point. 


Between Daman and the month of the Tapti the land near the sea 
is low, covered with trees, and, in places, particularly near rivers, 
flooded during high tides in the stormy season. When round the foul 
ground of Sanjén and abreast of Daman, a vessel should steer along 
the shore for Surat road, and not stand farther off than seven or at 
most nine miles, nor deepen above fourteen or sixteen fathoms. In 
working she should stand in to five or six fathoms on the soft bank 
lining the shore. But if anchoring at high water on the edge of 
this bank, to benefit by the first of the following flood, she should 
not anchor under seven fathoms at spring tides, because the water 
sometimes falls nineteen or twenty feet. In 1788 the Gunjévar, a 
large ship drawing twenty-one feet, bound from China to Surat, 
anchored in 63 fathoms and at low water grounded in the soft mud. 


With P&rnera hill bearing about east half north, the Umarsddi 
narrow spit of sand stretches far out, with depths varying from 
eight to thirteen fathoms. This may sometimes be a guide at night, 
when passing five or six miles from the shore, if the lead is kept 
going, a8 the water shoals suddenly in crossing it, and soon returns to 
the former depth when over the spit. Having passed ten or twelve 
miles north of Parnera hill, a ship should steer along shore in 
soundings from seven to ten fathoms. But, in working, if she 
stands far out and gets a cast of hard ground or shoal on the edge of 
the Malaiki banks, after passing through the deepest water, she 
should tack instantly towards the land. When within twelve or 
fifteen miles of Surat Road, she ought to work from six and a half to 
seven fathoms towards the shore, to ten or twelve fathoms in the 
offing, as the channel then becomes narrower; nine or ten fathoms 
is a good track with a fair wind. 

Surat Road and River are at the narrow part of the entrance of 
the gulf of Cambay.. Tdapti light, close to Vaux’s tomb on Suvali 
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point, the north entrance point of the river, is twelve miles north- 
west of the Navs4éri river entrance, and sixty-seven miles due north 
by compass from that outer part of the Sanjén or Dahénu reef, 
which nearly dries at low water. The distance from the bar to the 
city of Surat is with windings about eighteen miles. For nearly 
two-thirds of the distance there is a continued chain of banks, many 
of them dry at half tide, with very small depths at low water in the 
channels between them. Above Umra and near the city of Surat, 
the river is narrower with deeper water. 


T4pti light is a fixed ight, on a column about 140 feet above 
mean sea level, a few yards from Vaux’s tomb. It is a good light, 
visible more than fifteen miles in clear weather, but only ten miles 
when the air is hazy. No directions can be given for crossing the 
bar into Surat river, because the sands are continually changing, new 
channels opening, and old channels closing. Formerly the Dumas 
channel was the deepest and was generally used. It struck on the 
east side of the banks, towards the village of Dumas on the eastern 
shore, but it is now filled, being navigable by boats only at half tide. 
The proper channel over the bar is at present between the sand that 
projects above one and a half miles from Suvaéli point, forming the 
north side of the bar, and other extensive sands which fill the middle 
of the river and the eastern shore. After turning round the point 
of Suvéli sand, the channel strikes north, close along the western 
shore of the river, where it becomes deeper, and safer than between 
the sands outside. Although this is the proper channel for entering 
the river, itis narrow, and at low-water spring tides there is not 
depth enough for a small boat between the dry sands near the bar. 
Boats passing down with the latter part of the ebb are carried along 
very speedily by the rush of water, and, as it is very shallow, they 
are liable to touch the bottom, when the sailors always leap out to 
support the boat and keep it from upsetting. 


The anchorage for large ships in Surat road is in seven or eight 
fathoms at low water, with Vaux’s tomb bearing north quarter east 
to north half east in a stiff clay bottom, and with Bhimpur Pagoda 
north-east by east and Dumas flagstaff north-east by north. Here, 
on the springs, the tides run very rapidly, particularly the ebb above 
five knots an hour to south-south-east. Farther in, where small 
vessels lie near the bar, in four or five fathoms at low water, with the 
tomb or Tépti light north half west, they do not run with equal speed, 
and they set north by west and south by east. 


In Surat Road, and in the entrance of the gulf southerly winds 
and blowing weather set in sooner than at Bombay. Itis dangerous 
for ships drawing much water to remain in Surat road after the 
middle of April. In this month, and early in May, smart southerly 
winds often blow during the springs, especially at night, with a flood 
tide. ‘These winds raise a considerable sea, which, by the strength of 
the tide, strikes hard against a ship, causing her to drive and brin 
both anchors ahead. When a ship is kept in Surat road late in the 
season, it is advisable to lie at single anchor, with a good cable 
down, sighting it when convenient. By so doing she will ride better 
in blowing weather than if two anchors were down; and should 
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circumstances make it necessary to cut or slip, only one anchor will 
be left on the ground. At such times it is prudent to keep a pilot 
on board, that he may carry a vessel into the river, or to Gogha, 
where she will be sheltered by the reef and island of Piram. In 
some storms late in April and early in May, several ships have been 
lost by remaining too long at their anchors. 


The coast north of T4pti light has a few sand-hills, called the 
Suvd4h hills, off which the Suv4li bank dries for one and a half miles at 
low water. This bank is of sand at its edge, with mud and sandy mud 
inside, towards high-water mark ; but the shore by the Tapti light 
is very steep-to, and off there it dries only halfa mile. Tena creek, 
in a bight seven and half miles north of Tapti light, and less than 
two miles north of Tom Coryat’s tomb, is said to lead into Surat 
river. From Suvdéli hills to Tena creek the coast is lined with 
thick groves of brab or palmyra palms. From this creek twenty 
miles to the banks of the Narbada, the coast is low and marshy, cut 
by numerous creeks, and overflowed at spring tides from one to 
four miles inland. 


Dandi point, a low bluff reddish point, the south extreme of 
Dandi island, and about twenty feet high, is thirteen and a half miles 
north-west from Tapti light, and has off it some dangerous sands. 
The passage between these sands and the Gulvala bank should not be 
attempted without a pilot. The low point of Bhagva is two or three 
miles north of Dandi. Déndi point has a small fixed light, visible 
about ten miles, bearing north by west fourteen miles from Tépti 
light, and twenty-one miles south-east of Piram light. 


Gulvala bank, five miles west of Dandi point, is between five and 
six miles from north to south, and its south-west danger is 134 miles 
north-west by north of Taépti hght, and nearly six miles south-west 
of the Dandi light. 


The sands off Bhagva stretch about five miles from shore, and are 
called the Gulvala and Bhagva sands. Between them and the 
mainland is a channel through which small coasting vessels pass in 
three and four fathoms. At night, or in a large vessel, it is - 
advisable to keep well to the west. From the Dandi pomt to Broach 
bar a continuous bank stretches along shore, and at Broach river 
stands out about five miles. 


Kim river has its mouth about four miles north of the Dandi | 
light ; the entrance is dry at low watar; but, after half-flood, large 
native boats can lie in deep water close to the bank by the village 
of Karan}. | 


Broach point or Lahara point, on the north of which are the 
Dehej sand-hills, is twenty miles north by west of Dandi light, and 
eleven miles east by north three-quarters north of Piram lhight-honse. 
This is the highest part of the coast, and consists of sand-hills covered 
with bushes. Near by are several topes of banyan trees, and a little 
to the east the small grove of Jageshvar brab trees. ) 


Narbada River has its source in the Vindhya mountains, in the 
Bilaspur district of the Central Provinces, 800 miles from the gulf of 
Cambay. Few rivers have a more direct course; and perhaps no 
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river of the same size receives so few tributaries. The tide passes 
twenty-five miles above Broach, or fifty-five from the sea; and, 
throughout this tidal length, its breadth exceeds one mile. At Broach, 
thirty miles up, it is a noble sheet of water, two miles wide, even 
when the tide is out. 


_ Vessels of considerable burden may reach Broach as the channels 
are deep in many places, but they are too intricate to be navigated 
without a pilot. 


Broach Roads, off the bar at the entrance of the Narbada river, 
are four or five miles south-west of Broach point and eighteen miles 
north of the southern danger of Gulvala banks. The bar of the 
river is about four miles from Broach point. A vessel may anchor 
off the bar with Broach point north by east, distant four and a half or 
five miles, and Piram light-house west half north in six fathoms at 
low water. 


From Broach bar to Jambusar or Tankdna road, a flat, dry at 
low water, stretches 14 or two miles from the shore, with deep 
soundings close to it. The coast from Dejbéra creek to Tankéria 
is low and marshy. Gandhar, the only village near the coast, has 
@ conspicuous building. In passing along here a vessel should keep 
within three miles of the shore, in seven or eight fathoms at low 
water; and in working, she ought not to stand far off, as the 
Makrah bank lies five or six miles off the shore bank, and the tide 
is so rapid that, were the wind to fail while the vessel is in the 
offing, great difficulty will be found in regaining the shore. 


Dejbéra shoal is a small sandbank, with not less than three 
fathoms over it, 14 miles long, and lying parallel to the shore from 
which it is separated bya channel half a mile wide, with ten and 
- eleven fathoms of water. From the south end of this shoal the 

Deibdra brab trees bear east three-fourths south and from its north 
sik a single brab bears due east. 


Mdkrah bank, composed of sand, is eleven miles north and south, 
and five or six miles from the Surat coast, between Broach point 
and Tankdria point, the ends of the bank being about five miles 
distant from each of those points. In the centre of the bank is a patch 
which dries at low-water springs, but the general depth is from one 
to-two fathoms. Its north-east end is broadest, almost reaching to 
Tankd4na roads. No large vessels should attempt to come here 
without a pilot, as the tides are so rapid and the soundings are very 
little guide. Between the Dejbdéra shoal and Mékrah bank there is 
a channel two miles wide. 


Tankéria landing is a town on the north shore of the Dhédhar 
river, about seven miles north-east of Devjagan and nine miles 
from the anchorage in the Jambusar roads, There isa custom-house 
with a creek where boats take in cargo. The river is only three- 
fourths of a mile wide at Tankéria. From this river, cotton, grain, 
and oil go in large quantities to Bombay and other places. 


Tank4ria, or Jambusar road, may be known by the entrance of the 
river being open, and by a temple called Devjagan on the north side 
of it. Off this vessels may anchor in seven fathoms at low water, 
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the temple bearing north-east by north 34 miles and the nearest 
land on the south bank of Tankaria bearing south-east four 
miles, or the Dehe] sand-hills, which are seen only from the mast- 
head, south by east. From this anchorage the bar bears half a mile 
east. To avoid the strength of the stream is the great object and 
a good berth can be-chosen only by a pilot who knows the place. 
Horsburgh (1817) directs vessels to anchor with Devjagan temple 
bearing north-east by east half east distant four or five miles, and 
Jambusar point east by north with the dry part of some flat distant 
14 miles, and says, ‘ Here they may ride in safety, the north part of 
the flat breaking the strength of the tide.’ Since 1817 the banks 
have evidently altered. A small fixed light is now shown on a mast 
fifty feet above high water, at a little distance north of the temple. 
This is called Devjagan or Tank4ria light. The best anchorage in 
Jambusar roads, in 1835, was with the square house north-east half 
north and a conspicuous building at the village of Gandhér about 
east three-fourths north in seven fathoms, sand and clay. This is out 
of the strength of the tide and 1s convenient for entering the river. 


Gangva town lies fourteen miles north by east of Devjagan 
temple; its large trees may be seen from aloft ten or twelve miles off. 
From Jambusar to Gangva is about seventeen miles, The channel 
formerly used was from one to two miles wide, but rendered very 
dangerous by the rapidity of the tides; the soundings were 
from two to seven fathoms at first quarter flood. The flat to the 


“ north of Jambusar stretches in places four miles from the shore, 


and a vessel formerly kept within three cables of it in passing 
along in two, three, and four fathoms, until a small clump of trees 
was bearing east. It then hauled for the shore, keeping within 200 
yards till abreast the town of Gangva; the anchorage was about 
one cable’s length from high-water mark: there vessels grounded 
in the mud at first quarter ebb. It must be remembered that the 
sands and channels in the north of the gulf are liable to shift every 
year by the violence of the freshes. Since 1835 the above channel 
to Gangva has closed, and there is no anchorage off the town; a 
new channel has formed, through the centre of the gulf, which 
leads to Cambay and the Mahi river. | 


From Gangva to Cambay is about ten miles; the small vessels 
that used to navigate here always weighed at first quarter flood, 
and stood over, keeping the temple at Cambay bearing about north by 
east three-quarters east and from north by west to north-east by north 
in working to the north of Degdm, for that shore was kept close 
aboard until they passed that place. The soundings were from two 
to four fathoms, with overfalls, and the tide was so rapid that a 
vessel taking the ground would immediately overset, and probably 
every person on board perish, a result which has frequently 
happened through the neglect or obstinacy of the pilots. In this 
part of the gulf the flood sets north-east into the Mahi or Cambay 
river, and the ebb south-west. The smallest vessel should not 
attempt the navigation without a pilot. ” 


M4l bank lying in the centre of the gg part of the gulf is between 
Tankéria and Bhdévnagar. When frst surveyed in 1834, it was 
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described as three banks: the northern, called Ml; a central group 
of detached banks, called Terirdéo’s shoals, from the name of the 
surveyor’s vessel ; and the southern one, the Bahmia bank. Next 
year the banks were so changed as to be described as one large 
bank. This has been named the Mél bank. It is pear-shaped, 
the stalk to the south. When surveyed in 1835, its length was 
sixteen miles, but it is supposed to be increasing southward. In 
1852 the surveying vessel Paunah when passing from Broach to 
Gogha, found much shoaler water at the south end of this bank than 
the published charts show. It.is supposed that a greater deposit has 
gathered af its south end, which may now be marked by a line 
drawn from Gogha to Dejbdra brab trees, at the back of Dehej 
sand-hills. There is a channel two miles broad between the Makrah 
bank and the M4l bank, and between the Mél bank and a flat 
which dries off the shore north of Devjagan temple. The Malcolm 
channel, round the west side of the M4él bank, is deep, but must 
not be tried without 8 local pilot. The numerous lights now shown 
in Cambay gulf make navigation easy; but the banks and shoals 
change much especially near the head of the gulf. 


These facts show that any special directions for such a locality 
are useless. Steamers going to Cambay must take native pilots. 


Shikotar Mata, a temple on the point between the Mahi and 
Sdbarmati twelve miles west of Cambay town, is a high building 
with a flag-staff. The coast is high and well tilled, and great 
quantities of cattle are reared. Dev Mata is a small temple on the 
same shore, six miles north of Shikotar. Abreast of this place in 
December the stream was found to be nearly fresh at low water. 

About half-way from Cambay towards the Ran of Cutch isa 
remarkable depression, called the Nal, which lies about thirty miles 
to the south-west of Ahmadabad. 


From the Sébarmati the west or Kathidwér shore of the gulf 
stretches seventy miles south from Khun landing to Gopn&th 
point. | 

From Khun landing to Bhavnagar, for several miles inland, the 
shore is lined with mangrove thickets covered in parts with a 
coarse grass unfit for cattle. It is seamed by many creeks and 
overflowed at high tides for aconsiderable distance inland. It rises 
towards Gogha and some little hills are seen in the background. On 
the west bank of the Sdbarmati, between Amli creek and East 
Cape, the surveyors, in 1837, found that a strip of bank, from 
700 to 1300 yards broad and five miles long, had disappeared in one 
year. Since then, so much has been carried away, that Kast Cape has 
disappeared and now stands five miles south-south-west of its former 
position, and Dholera creek mouth or Khun landing is now just south 
of Amli point, or ten miles higher than the old Dholera creek 
entrance. 

The twenty miles of coast from Gogha to Morchand is tolerably 
high, much broken by ravines and with trees near the villages. 
The country belongs to the Thékor of Bha4vnagar, whose territory 
stretches round Gopndth point and west as far as Chénch creek. 
The coast between Mitiviri and Gopnath point is low and fringed 
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with sand-hills, and dry banks run out two miles from the shore. 
Inside the sand-hills, towards Shetrunji river, the country is low, 
and overflowed at spring tides. South of that raver to Gadhula, a 
little north of Gopnath, is a low sandy shore. ‘The country inland 
is open and rather well tilled, with no bushy trees except near the 
villages, but the leafless thorn-bush is seen all over the country. 


Gopn&th point, the south-east end of Kathidwdr is of moderate 
height and visible in clear weather upwards of fifteen miles. The 
whole of the south coast, from Gopnaéth to Chanch, is sandstone. 
Along the seaboard the country averages about 100 feet and rises 
towards the interior. East of Shidlbet island, there are no 
remarkable hills except Shatrunjaya the Pdliténa mountain twenty 
miles inland. 


The south-east coast of Kathiéwdr, from Diu head to Gopnath 
point, is generally bold and safe to approach, of moderate height, 
though rather low in places. Except near villages there are few 
trees or signs of tillage, and the shore is without a harbour where 
ships can enter and ride during a gale of wind. Shidlbet island 
might be made a harbour of refuge, or even a port, for south-east 
Kathidwar. The depths along the coast are nearly equal at different 


distances from the shore, so that soundings do not give sufficient 


warning ofthe distance from the coast. The greatest depths are 
off the more prominent capes and rocks, so that, as a rule, a deep 
cast gives warning that a shoal is near. Towards the sea, the coast 
rises in steep overhanging cliffs, hollowed into caves, and worn 
into sharp points by the wearing of the south-west monsoon on the 
crumbling sandstone. Among the cliffs are bays of mud and sand ; 
it is everywhere safe to approach, from five to nine fathoms being 
the average depth within two cables’ lengths of the cliffs. 


The following are the details of the chief points along the west 
coast : Khun, at the entrance of Amli creek, onthe west bank of the 
Sébarmati, four miles west of Shikotar Mata temple, is the northmost 
port in the gulf of Cambay. The channel into it from East Cape 
is close along the west shore and about due east of Dholera town. 


Khun has now a fixed light on a wooden structure, forty-eight 
feet above high water, near the present Hast Cape, and bearing about 
south by west, some ten miles from Shikotar Mata. Between the 
15th of June and the Ist of September this light is not shown. 

East Cape was in 1837 about seven miles south-east of Khun 
landing; but this land is too hable to shift to be described with 
accuracy. 

The coast between Hast Cape and Bhdvnagar, a stretch of nearly 
thirty miles, has three creeks on which are the important cotton 
marts of Dholera, Bavliéri, and Sundrai. Vessels going to these ports 
must take pilots. 

Bore rocks, at the entranee of the Saébarmati, in 1837, bore south- 
east by east two miles from East Cape and eight miles south of 
Shikotar Mata. No description is recorded. Bearings noted at high 
water neaps seem to show, if at all, that they are covered only at 
high-water springs. 
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Bhavnagar town, bearing south south-west half west, twenty-seven 
miles from Kast Cape, isa large place. It was formerly hard to reach, 
being approached by a winding creek. Nowa good light-house 
stands at the entrance off which a vessel may anchor in seven 
to eight fathoms having the Bhavnagar shoal about a mile east, 
Gogha light bearing south by east three-fourths east, or Piram light 
south-south-east half east, the centre of Bhavnagar town about west, 
and the light-house about west by north. 

Bhavnagar shoal is a sandbank lying 14 miles from the shore 
bank, and between six and seven miles east of the town. The ship 
channel is to the west of Bhavnagar shoal, and at springs the tides 
run through it six knots an hour. 


Central Banks, formerly five miles south-east of the Bhévnagar 
shoal, are shifting sands which may be said to be connected with 
the Rhuk bank the north end of which is off Bavlidri creek. 
There is a patch of 3$ fathoms on the tail of the great Mél bank, 
east-north-east of Gogha, and rather more than six miles north of 
Piram light-house. Further east, in 1852, were soundings of seven 
and eight fathoms about six miles north-east half north from 
Piram light-house. The position of these banks is uncertain as they 
seem to keep moving south. ; < 


Gogha, a walled town, nine miles south-east of Bhavnagar, has a 
small fixed light on its north-east side, which is six and three-fourths 
miles north-west half north from Piram. There isa large banyan 
tree at four miles west north-west of Gogha; and to the south-west 
of the town, at a distance of three cables, is a very conspicuous large 
peaked tree. The best seamen in India are natives of Gogha. Ships 
touching here may procure water and refreshments. Firewood is 
scarce. Gogha Road is safe for small vessels during the south-west 
monsoon, or to run for if they part from their anchors in Surat road, 
as it has a wide stretch of anchoring ground with mud and clay 
bottom. Gogha Shoal is a narrow sandbank lying in the direction 
of the stream, its south end being nearly three miles east of the 
town. One mile north-west of the shoal, or two miles north-east of 
Gogha light, is a little rock called Perigee Rock, which covers and 
uncovers. At low water of ordinary springs it is just awash, and 
sometimes is three or four feet above water. South of Pengee 
rock, and east of Gogha white mosque, there is a patch of clay 
having only five feet at lowest tide. At the north-east corner of 
the town is a small fixed light about forty feet above high water, 
and visible for seven or eight miles. The light is close to the 
mouth of Gogha creek which runs along the north side of the town. 


Mohumdi Bank, the shore which stretches from the rocky reef 
off Kuda point to the entrance of Bhavnagar creek, 1s chiefly 
composed of a red and yellow clay, with occasional patches of sand ; 
the Gogha shoal is one of such sundy patches on this Mohumdi 
bank : all the rocky part on the south end of the Mohumdi bank is 
comprised within a radius of three miles from Kuda village to the 
north-east. There are two shoal banks, nearly dry at low water, 
two and three miles east of Gogha light. To avoid these, when 
anchoring near Gogha, keep the large peaked tree in sight to the 
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south of the town walls. But a small vessel arriving here towards 
high-water can go over all the shoals, and pick out deep water for 
anchorage. 


There is a little deep gut off Gogha town which the natives can 
point out. Bat owing to the numerous patches of shoal] water on 
Mohumdi bank, large vessels must anchor in five to ten fathoms, 
clay bottom, about 34 miles from Gogha, with Piram light-house 
south by east, Kuda point south-west by south, and the peaked 
tree bearing about west three-fourths north, or with the large 
banyan tree four miles west-north-west of Gogha, just open to the 
right of the town. From this anchorage the northern shoal patch of 
Piram reef, having only six feet of water, bears one mile south-east. 
The anchorage for large ships off Gogha is one mile north-west of 
the Piram shoal, where in the south-west monsoon the swell is 
troublesome only towards high water. 


Piram Light-house, in the centre of Piram island, bears six and 
three-fourths miles south-east three-fourths south from Gogha light ; 
about eleven miles west-south-west from Broach point; and twenty- 
one miles north-west a quarter north from Dandi light. The part of 
the island which is always above water is very narrow and stretches 
half a mile to the north-west and south-east of the light-house. The 
rocky reef, which surrounds the island, runs out furthest to the north 
and south-east; and, though this, when dry at low water, appears 
steep-to, a gradually shoaling sand and clay bank stretches off it on 
the north east and south. On the west it is very deep, and, between 
the north-west end of the island and Gogha, where, at low water, 
the passage is little more than half a mile wide, there is a depth of 
sixty fathoms. Here the strength of the ebb tide was once estimated 
at twelve knots; the surveying vessel went through it, but was 
perfectly unmanageable being turned round frequently by the strong 
eddies. The bottom in this channel isa yellow clay. The soil on the 
island is sandy, with low sand-hills at the west and north ; the east- 
ern side is tilled by the people in charge of the light. There is excel- 
lent water in a well twenty-six feet deep. The base of the island 
is pudding-stone, which shows at low water at the south end of the 
reef, which ends in a cliff, exposing horizontal strata of pudding- 
stone, from one to three feet thick alternately with fine clay only a 
few inches thick. Many fossil bones have been dug out of the reef. 
So strong are the tides near Piram that in a light wind it is hopeless 
to keep the vessel under control. On the east the island may be 
approached within two miles; on the north-east not within three 
miles; and on the north not within four miles, as a shoal rocky 
patch, which is here called Piram Shoal, having one fathom only, 
lies on the north side of Piram bank. A cable’s length to the west 
of this shoal there is a depth of thirty fathoms. Little or no flood 
stream is felt on the north of Piram reef, but the ebb is very strong. 


Piram light-house shows a fixed light, one hundred feet above 
high water, on a brick tower above a solid stone basement, situated 
onasand-hill. In clear weather it is visible from a vessel’s deck, 
twelve or thirteen miles at high water and fourteen or fifteen miles at 
low water. 
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Mitiviri is a village nine miles south-south-west of Kuda point. 
Between them the bank of clay stretches from two to three miles off 
shore and is good anchorage, but the shore itself is fringed with 
rocks and is not easy landing. Inland the country is hilly, 
Morchand, a village four {miles north-north-west of Mitiviri, being 
situated at the foot of a hill. There are thick trees round all the 
villages, and a leafless black thorn grows freely in the valleys. Along 
this coast several streams of fresh water fall into the sea for a 
short time after the rainy season. 


Gori4li, a village with a white tower, a notable mark from 
seaward, stands two miles inland, and three and a half miles to the 
south-west of Mitiviri. Between Goriéli and the sea stands Soshia 
village in hilly grass-covered land. Off Soshia are patches of 
rock, one mile off shore, having seven fathoms close to them. 
Vessels should not shoal under ten fathoms. 


Mathvada is a small village bearing south-west half south seven 
miles from Mitiviri on the south extreme of the hilly country. 
The bank off Mathvada shelves gradually fand is safe to approach 
into five fathoms to the north of Sultanpur shoals. 


Talaja Hill, eight miles west-south-west of Mathvdda, ten miles 
north-north-west of Gopnath point, and four and a half miles north- 
west of Sultdnpur, is a small steep conical hill rising abont four 
hundred feet froma level plain. Between it and Bhdévnagar is a 
range of hills. On the top of Taléja hillis a Hindu temple, with 
cisterns of excellent water; the hill has caves cut in the solid rock, 
which, as late as 1823, were the resort of pirates. 


Pélitina Mountain, formerly known to seafarers as Shatrunjaya 
Hill, stands about thirteen miles north-west by west half west 
from Taldja hill and twenty north-west of Gopnadth point. It is 
estimated to mse about 2000 feet above the sea, and may be seen in 
clear weather from a greater distance than Taldja hill. 


Sultdénpur, a small trading port, the first to the south of Gogha, 
on the banks of the Shatrunji river, bears south-west by south 
seven miles from Mathv&éda. Close to the landing, about a mile 
within the entrance of the creek, is a well with good water. Between 
the Sult4npur shoal and the town is good anchorage for small craft, 
in three fathoms mud. Sultdnpur shoal, of rock sand and clay, 
with a patch of sand nearly dry at lowest spring tides, lies 44 miles 
east of the entrance to Shatrunji river. The north end of this foul 
ground bears north-east three-fourths north nine miles from Gopnath 
point. With nau 7 hill bearing west half north a vessel is clear to 
the north of it. It is almost joined with Gopnath point by other 
banks between which there are passages. 


Gopndth Temple, near the point of the same name, stands about 
150 feet above the sea, and is six miles south of the entrance to the 
Shatrunji river. The temple is nearly surrounded by a copse of 
bushy trees, three-fourths of a mile to the north-north-west of the tip 
of Gopnéth point. It may be seen in clear weather fifteen or sixteen 
miles. Off Gopndth point a reef runs north-east almost joining the 
Sultanpur shoal. South of the point the coast may be approached 
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close into seven fathoms. The channel between Gopnath shoals 
and the Malaiki banks is only six miles broad. The nearest 
dangerous shoal of the Malaiki banks bears south-east six miles from 
Gopnéth point. The intermediate soundings are irregular and the 
depth is no guide, but sandy bottom will be found near the banks, 
and mud towards the K&thidwé4r shore. The bed of this channel, 
between the coast and the Malaiki banks, appears to be very flat ; 
and the soundings do not show how far a vessel is off shore. To 
the west of Gopnéth point is a line of high sandstone cliffs. It 1s 
everywhere safe to approach into six fathoms, at low water, this 
depth in some parts being close to the cliffs. 


Except the Mal bank, and the detached shoals off its south end, 
which stretch nearly five miles to the east-north-east of Gogha, the 
gulf is clear of danger across to Broach point; but according to the 
testimony of native boatmen, the Mal bank now dries more to the 
south than formerly. 


If forced to leave Surat road by strong southerly winds, and not 
intending to run for Gogha, it is possible, with the last of the 
flood, if the weather becomes favourable, to stretch across the gulf 
to the north of the head of the Malaiki banks for the coast about 
Sulta4npur, where is an anchorage in smooth water to the north of 
the bank abreast the river. The coast between Piram island and 
Sult&opur shoal is safe to approach into eight or nine fathoms. If 
enough ebb remains, or with the next ebb, if circumstances permit, 
@ vessel may work to the south round Gopndath reef and point, and 
afterwards to the west along the coast to Diu. 


After the south-west monsoon is begun, when the wind hangs to 
the south, it may not always be practicable to beat from Gopnath 
point or from Gogha to Diu Head. But a handy ship that sails 
well, having good canvas and proper ground tackling, may find little 
difficulty. For this the moonlight nights are most favourable as 
the winds are not then so violent as during the spring tides at the 
change of the moon. A ship, prepared for strong winds, if bound 
to Bombay or other parts of India, should sail from Gogha road at 
high water, and steer round the north-east part of the hard ground 
off Piram. When round Piram, she ought to work to the south 
with the ebb, and may stand in to seven or eight fathoms in tacking 
from the shore. Ifa ship intends to work along the Gujarat coast 
to Diu head, a pilot for the gulf of Cambay hold be on board, 
who may be procured at Surat or Gogha. He may be landed at 
Diu in passing, or carried to Bombay, as circumstances require. 
In crossing the entrance of the gulf from Diu to Bombay, the 
soundings will tell how far the vessel is being swept into the gulf, 
as the line of twenty fathoms runs straight from Diu to the offing 
by Bombay. In the south-west monsoon no ship should shoal 
under twenty fathoms, until she sights some of the Bombay land- 
marks, or is to the south of the latitude of Kanhéri island. 


‘In Surat roads it is high water on full and change of moon 
about 2h. 45m., but the flood stream lasts one full hour longer. 
The rise at extraordinary springs is twenty-three feet, at ordinary 
springs nineteen feet, and at neaps twelve or thirteen feet. The 
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tide frequently falls more than a fathom before the ebb stream 
makes. In 1855 the surveyors did not find the tides so strong as they 
had formerly been. At Broach roads the tide flows till about 4h. 
380m. on full and change of moon, but high water occurs at 3h. 30m. 
The speed is sometimes five or six knots an hour, the tide rising 
above thirty feet at springs. On the east of the gulf the flood 
stream sets about north by east and the ebb south by west, 
except where their direction is changed by the form of the sands. 
At Jambusar road high water occurs about four hours on full and 
change of moon, but the flood stream runs one hour later; the tide 
nses from twenty-seven to thirty-three feet at springs and from 
thirteon to eighteen feet at neaps. The greatest speed of tide in 
the roads is six knots. 


At Gogha it is high water, on full and change of moon, at 3h., but 
the stream flows for a full hour after though the water has fallen 
more than a fathom. The rise and fall at very high springs is 
thirty-four. feet, at ordinary springs twenty-seven to thirty feet, 
and at neaps twelve to eighteen feet. Through the deep gut 
between Piram and Kuda point, which at lowest water is little more 
than half a mile wide, the tide rushes with great speed generally 
seven or eight and sometimes ten knots; the passage had better not 
be attempted. Inside the Sulténpur and Gopnéath shoals, it was 
found to be high water, at full and change of moon, at 2h. 25m. 
But the ebb stream did not make till more than one hour after, and 
continued for more than 1% hours after the water had begun to rise 
by the tide gauge on shore. At neaps the flood stream was found 
torun two hours after actual high water. The rise and fall at 
ordinary springs was sixteen feet, at high springs eighteen or 
nineteen feet, and at neaps nine or ten feet. 


Vessels passing north of Piram island should be on their guard 
against the dangerous rushing tide called the Bore. The bore is 
@ rapid tide-wave, forced through a narrow passage over the 
remains of the ebb tide, the counter-action of which gives the 
wave a steep wall-like face. Below Gangva on the east, and 
Dholera on the west, there 1s no bore. To the north of these places 
there are two. The Eastern or Principal Bore rises to the east of 
the Bore rocks about eleven miles south-west of Cambay town. It 
is not perceptible at neap tides, unless the previous springs have 
been very high, when it may be noticed slightly through the 
quarter. When the springs begin to lift, it plainly shows itself, 
growing in height and speed till two days after new or full moon, 
when it declines. The highest tides are said to occur, when the 
new moon coincides with perigee and the full moon with apogee. 
The bore varies with the night and day tide. Between September 
and April the night tide is six to eight feet higher than the day 
tide. As the flood of both night and day tide runs for about three 
hours, the night tide in the fine season and the day tide in the rainy 
season has the greatest speed. 


In January 1837, at very high springs in Cambay creek, about 
five miles west-south-west of the town, the bore was observed six 
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feet high, advancing with a loud noise at the rate of ten knots an 
hour along a passage about 500 yards broad, between the steep 
cliffs on the north and the sandbank on the south. A quarter of 
an hour after the bore-wave had passed, the stream was running at 
44 knots only. But again, three-quarters of an hour after it passed, 
the flood had gained a speed of eight knots. After this it gradually 
declined ; the ebb stream beginning three hours after the passage 
of the bore-wave. The rise of the night tide in those three hours 
of flood was thirty-one feet. In the first ten minutes the water 
rose six feet, in the first hour eighteen and a half feet, in the second 
hour eight and a half feet, and in the third hour four feet. 


From the point where these facts were noted the main bore 
rushed on to within three miles of Cambay. Then, turned aside by 
a sandbank, the principal stream crossed south-east towards 
K4vi, and from Ka4vi north-east to Davan on the Mahi. The little 
bore moved past Cambay and lost itself over the banks. At the 
same place the day tide rose only twenty-three feet. The ebb tides 
run steadily. They do not gain their highest speed, which is about 
seven knots, until more than half tide, when the high banks are 
left bare and the stream is confined to its narrow channel. 

Off the village of Davan, on January 10th 1837, the bore was 
observed seven feet high, with an initial velocity of ten knots. 
After the wave passed the speed fell to five knots. It rose again to 
seven knots three-quarters of an hour after, when it gradually grew 


- weaker till the ebb made. The western bore, which runs up the 


Sabarmati, is very like the eastern bore but not so high or so strong. 
Both cut away old banks and throw up new banks, causing such 
changes as to make navigation impossible to strangers. 


For its size the gulf of Cambay receives the waters of a remarkable 
number of rivers. These rivers belong to two main classes, great 
west-flowing nvers from the continent of India with lengths varying 
from seventy to 750 miles and draining an area of from 700 to 32,000 
square miles, and smaller streams about eighty-five miles long and 
with a drainage area of 2380 square miles flowing east from the 
peninsula of Kathidwér. The large continental rivers are, in 
order, passing up the gulf, the Taépti 450 miles long with a 
drainage area of 20,230 square miles, the Kim with a length of 
seventy miles and a drainage area of 700 square miles, the Narbada 
with a length of 800 miles and a drainage area of 32,000 square 
miles, the Dhaddar with a length of seventy miles and a drainage 
area of 1050 square miles, the Mahi with a length of 300 miles and 
a drainage area of 16,700 square miles, and the Sdbarmati with a 
length of 170 miles and a drainage area of 7650 square miles. 
The smaller Kéthidwér streams are, beginning from the north to 
the west of the Sdébarmati, the Suk Bh4dur the Utavli Kalubhar 
and the Shatrunji. | 


The question of the disposal of the silt which in times of flood is 
borne to the sea by these rivers is of much importance in connection 
with the navigation of the gulf. The following is the substance of 
@ paper on the Silting of the gulf of Cambay which was read before 
the Bombay Geographical Society on the 24th of February 1870. 
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The eight main rivers that fall into the Cambay gulf have an 
estimated drainage area of about 83,000 square miles. The amount 
of yearly rainfall over this area is varied, but thirty-six inches of rain 
may be fixed as the average fall. Taking a fall of one inch over the 
area of 83,000 square miles to contain 71,068,822,331 tons of 
water, the total quantity of the thirty-six inches which fall on the 
areas drained by the different rivers is 255,847,603,920 tons. On 
the basis of Dr. Whewell’s theory that two-thirds of the rain which 
falls upon the earth passes off by absorption and evaporation, and 
that the remaining third finds its way direct to water-courses and 
rivers and so to the sea, the quantity over the whole area for every 
inch of rainfall would be enough to fill a lake about twenty- 
four square miles in area and 100 feet deep. To hold the whole 
season’s thirty-six inches of rain would require a lake about 830 
Square miles in area and 100 feet deep, that is nearly one-third the 
capacity of the Cambay gulf. One inch of rainfall from all the rivers 
ss enough to raise the water in the gulf nearly one foot, and, a thirty- 
six inch fall would be ample to raise it thirty-three feet, so that, 
during such a heavy fall of rain as ten inches in a day, which 
sometimes occurs, there would be a rise of ten feet in the gulf. It 
is a fall of this kind happening during spring-tides that causes the 
tremendous floods that sometimes do such damage near the coast 
The quantity of water that falls into the gulf during an entire year 
is about equal to the quantity of tidal water which comes into the 
gulf every twenty-four hours during spring-tides. | 

Judging from their muddy appearance during the rains, the 
quantity of silt held in suspension and brought down every year 
by these rivers is very great. It is only during the rains that 
the river waters are silt-laden. Immediately after the rains, 
the water, which is beyond the influence of the tides, becomes 
comparatively clear and pure. At the same time, in the gulf and 
for 100 miles beyond its entrance, over the whole expanse of ocean 
called the Bombay Bank of Soundings, the waters of the sea are 
thick and muddy.- This has always been considered to be due to the 
great quantity of silt brought down by the Cambay group of rivers. 
This is doubtless correct, but the mud held in suspension is not 
the silt which comes down from these rivers daily. Itis the immense 
gatherings of ages which are dredged from the bed of the sea by the 
scour of the great tidal wave, which rolls twice a day into the gulf. 
The node of this tidal wave is at Male Atol, one of the Maldiv 
Islands in north latitude 2° 30’, and the head is in the gulf of Cambay 
in north latitude 22° 30’, a distance of twenty degrees. 


To estimate with any great accuracy the quantity of silt which 
is brought down by the Cambay or Khambhat group of rivers 
would be most difficult ; but a fair approximation is not impossible. 
Experiments show that a gallon of water holds in suspension 320 
grains and a cubic foot of water about 2000 grains of solid matter, 
which, assuming the pound to be equal to 7000 grains and the cubic 
foot to be about 624 pounds is about *045 of the weight of the 
water. QOn the assumption that the total quantity of water 
brought down by the rivers is 2,368,918,440 tons for every inch of 
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rain, or 85,282,534,640 tons for thirty-six inches, the quantity of 
solid matter brought. down by one inch of rain would be 10,660,132 
tons, and a fall of thirty-six inches of rain would bring down solid 
matter equal to 383,771,405 tons. That is the silt brought down by 
a fall of one inch of rain is equal to anisland one square mile in area 
and ten feet high, and the silt of the whole thirty-six inches is equal 
to an island about thirty-six square miles in area and ten feet high. 
Were this island allowed to remain in the gulf, it would soon fill it, 
leaving only channels for the rivers to pass through. But the great 
ocean wave, which rushes into the narrow gulf with such tremendous 
force, dredges or scours the bottom, and keeps the earth in 
suspension, 80 that only a small part of the whole is left as silt in 
the gulf. The greatest depth at which this scour acts has been 
supposed to be ten fathoms. But a model chart very clearly shows 
that the scour acts as deep down as fifty fathoms. Even if the 
whole silt settled in the gulf, which is roughly seventy miles 
long and thirty-five wide, that is 2450 miles in area, and in some 
places it 18 fully twenty fathoms deep at low water, it would take 
1000 years to fill it to mean sea level. But, as it is probable that 
not more than one per cent rests in the gulf, the remaining 
ninety-nine being carried away by the tide, it would require 
10,000 or at the present rate 100,000 years to fill the gulf. In 
making these calculations, it must be remembered that the silt 
is brought down only during the monsoon months, while the 
scouring of the tide continues all the year round, consequently the 
actual deposit-in the gulf can be only a small proportion of the silt 
which is brought down by the monsoon floods. Still there can be 
no doubt that there is a regular yearly deposit. How large the 
deposit is, 1s clearly shown by the areas that have been raised so 
high, that they are only occasionally covered during extraordinary 
high tides or floods. Along with this silting or warping another 
process goes on. As the silt spreads, the river channels are 
narrowed and deepened by the greater scour. So those islands, 
on the south side of the Narbada, seem to have gradually risen 
out of the bed of the river above the height of the tidal wave. 
Other influences also call for explanation. When the river channel 
is narrowed, if the same quantity of water continued to come 
up the gulf, it would still overflow the islands) But the gradual 
deposit at the entrance of the gulf checks the influx of water 
and drives it in some other direction. In the case of the gulf 
of Cambay the tidal wave tends to be driven west into the 
gulf of Cutch. As regards the Narbada the effect of this gradual 
silting has been to deepen the mid-channel, giving it a greater 
capacity for navigation, though, in all likelihood, the actual tidal 
flow inwards has slightly decreased. What happens in the Tépti is 
different. The Narbada hasa broad open estuary facing right down 
the gulf. The Tapti enters the sea immediately behind a low head- 
land called Vaux’s Tomb, and this headland prevents the ebb scour 
from clearing the silt. On the contrary, an eddy is made 
behind Vaux’s Tomb, and so large a bar is formed that the yearly 
floods have little effect in sweeping it away. The consequence is 
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that the gradual growth of this huge bar causes a most marked 
silting in the tidal part of the Tapti. 

Whatever may be the result of the gradual silting of the gulf 
one thing is certain, that more or less ample channels will at all 
times remain open for the passage of the waters of the large rivers 
that empty themselves into the gulf. The silt brought down by these 
rivers 1s gradually carried to a stiller part of the great Indian 
Ocean, along the western coast of India, and on Direction, Adas, 
Angria, and other banks, and at the Mdldiv and Lékhddiv Islands. 


The silt gradually travelling to the south is enough to cause a 
deposit three inches deep and a mile wide along the coast, and out 
to the Maldiv islands. But the deposit is actually spread over a 
belt at least twenty miles broad all along the coast; it is therefore 
only 0°015 of an inch a year or fifteen inches ina century. As the 
shore slopes at about one fathom a mile, the coast line gains at 
the rate of a quarter of a mile in a century, so that it will reach the 
Direction, Adas, and Angria banks in about 8000 years. These 
calculations are curious as showing one factor in the changes that 
are taking place. But other influences are doubtless at work 
which materially modify the distribution of the silt. 


In connection with the question of the silting of the gulf, a 
writer in the Bombay ie Review on the 18th of August 1866 
brought to notice that, in spite of the large amount of silt brought 
down every year by the Cambay rivers, the Bhavnagar, Dholera, and 
Mahuva creeks were yearly enlarging, and quantities of soil were 
detached from their banks by the high tides of June and November. 
Daring the high tides of June (1866) the sea washed away a 
considerable portion of the Musalman burying-ground at Gogha, 
and found its way under the stone embankment of the pier forming 
a pool of salt water between the town and its sea wall. The earth 
embankment that once stood between the sea wall of Gogha and 
the sea had been gradually carried away by the sea, which now every- 
where licked the walls of the town. The town wall was being 
undermined, and, in a few years, the south-east portion of Gogha 
would disappear. The masonry abutment, which protected a 
small Musalman shrine in the wall close to the travellers’ bungalow, 
had been completely broken by the sea, and its fragments would 
be washed into the ocean by the high tides of November 1866. 

This article caused much excitement. The matter was referred 
for report to Mr. Oldham the Superintendent of the Geologicak 
Survey of India, and to the political officers of Kaéthidwaér and Cutch. 
In reply, Mr. Oldham stated that in his opinion there was no doubt 
that the waters of the Tapti, Narbada, Mahi, and Sdbarmati, must, by 
the large discharge of silt, rapidly tend to fill the gulf, and to push 
forward the line of coast that lies between their mouths. At thesame 
time, while this land-making went on in one part of the gulf, in other 
parts there was a corresponding land wasting. The heavy discharge 
of the large rivers which drained into the gulf from the east, tended to 
fill the basin on the east side, and steadily, though slowly, tended to 
throw the force of the stream on the western shore. The consequence 
seemed to be that, while the eastern shore was gradually 
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advancing, the western shore was being removed and swept away. 
The amount of water yearly thrown into the gulf was probably not 
diminishing, and everything which tended to throw this body of 
water more against one shore than the other would tend to produce 
an encroachment of the sea upon the land in that direction. Mr. 
Oldham thought there was nothing to show that the land-wasting 
at Gogha was not local, and on the whole of small importance, or 
that it was not compensated by again of Jand on the opposite or 
eastern shore of the gulf. 


Captain Le Geyt’s local inquiries in K4thidwar showed that at 
Jaéfarabad, within ten or twelve years, the sea had gone back about 
fifteen feet. At Verdval also the sea had gone back considerably, 
Where vessels of 350 tons (1000 khdndis) could ride at anchor 
fifty years before, there was not depth for vessels of more than 100 
tons (300 khandis). At the ports of Dhara, Raéjpura, Navdbandar, 
Sutrapdra, Chorvdd, Mangrol and Sil, the sea had for years neither 
gone back nor encroached.® In eastern Kaéthidwar, Captain now 

ieutenant-Colonel Watson found that at Gogha the encroachment 
of the sea had been considerable. Since the article in the Bombay 
Saturday Review had been written, a large portion of the Gogha 
sea wall, opposite Mr. Anding’s house, had been beaten in by the 
violence of the waves. A considerable quantity of land on the 
Bhavnagar. coast villages had been covered by the sea during a 
few preceding years, and the salt element in the Bhavnagar and 
Sunardi creeks had increased.’ The Political Agent, Colonel Keatinge, 
was satisfied that the sea was gaining on the west shore of the 
Cambay gulf. He thought there was nothing to show whether 
this action was due to a change in the set of currents or to the 
sinking of the land.‘ 


These inquiries favour two conclusions; first, that in spite of the 
vast body of silt thrown intothe gulf, its straight Shape and its mighty 
tidal wave prevent any rapid silting, and second, that what silting 
there is, is not a steady growth of land and narrowing of sea, but 
the deposit of irregular banks which are thrown up and again swept 
away by changes in the set of two great currents, the sweep of the 
Fiver floods and the rush of the tidal wave. 


Such historical references as have been collected seem to support 
both of these conclusions. During the last sixteen hundred years, 
though there have been repeated changes, the general character of 
the gulf, especially near its head, has remained unchanged. 

The unknown author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, who 
probably wrote about the middle of the third century after Christ, 
has left so detailed and vivid a picture of the gulf that he seems to 





? Geological Action, Cutch and Kathidwér, 331 of 1867, General De ent, 
7 Captain Le Geyt to the Political Agent, 8th April 1867, Vol. 21 (General 


Department). 
_* Captain Watson to the Political Agent, 20th March 1867, Vol. 21 (General 
Department). 

‘ Political Agent to the President Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. 21 (General 
Department), 236. 
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have himself passed through its perile.! In his time the centre of 
foreign trade was Broach, or Barugaza, which he correctly describes 
as about thirty miles up the river Namnadois or Narmada. He 
describes the gulf of Cambay as beginning at Papike or Gopnath 
point, which he notices to be near Astakapra, a name which has 
been identified with Hastakavapra now Héathab near Bhavnagar, 
After Papike, says the author, is another gulf exposed to the 
violence of the waves and running up to the north. Near its mouth 
is an island called Baiones, the modern Piram, and, at its very head, 
it receives a vast river called the Mais or Mahi. Those bound for 
Broach sail up this gulf which has a breadth of about 300 stadia. 
They leave Piram island to the left, till it is scarcely visible in the 
horizon, and then shape their course east for the mouth of the river 
that leads to Barugaza. This river is called the Lamnadis an 
erroneous reading for Namnadios.2 The passage into the gulf of 
Barugaza, that is the gulf of Cambay, is narrow and difficult to those 
approaching it from the sea, for they are carried either to the right 
or to the left, the left being the better passage. On the right at the 
very entrance of the gulf lies a narrow strip of shoal ground, rough and 
beset with rocks. It is called Herone and lies opposite the village of 
Kammoni, perhaps the mouth of the Kim river asif Kimana Bandar. 
On the left side, right against this is the Papike promontory which 
hes in front of Astakapra (Hdthab near Bhavnagar), where it ig 
difficult to anchor from the strength of the current and because the 
cables are cut through by the sharp rocks at the bottom. Even if 
the passage into the gulf is secured, the mouth of the Barugaza 
river is not easy to hit, since the coast is low and there are no 
certain marks to be seen until yonare close upon them. Neither, if 
it is discovered, is it easy to enter from the shoals that are at the 
mouth. For this reason pilots are appointed by government with well 
manned long boats called trappaga (tarappa) and kotimba (kothia). 
These vessels advance as far as Surastrene or Sorashtra, about Verdval, 
_ and wait there to pilot ships to Barugaza. At the head or entrance 
of the gulf, the pilot, immediately on taking charge of a ship, with 
the help of his own boat’s crew brings round the ship’s head and 
keeps her clear of the shoals, and tows her from one fixed station 
to another, moving with the beginning of the tide and dropping 
anchor at certain roadsteads or basins during ebb. These basins 
occur at points where the river is deeper than usual all the way up 
to Barugaza, which is 300 stadia distant from the mouth of the river, 
if yon sail up the stream to reach it. 


India, he goes on, has everywhere a great abundance of rivers, 
and her seas ebb and flow with tides of extraordinary strength. 
These increase with the moon, both when new and when fall and 
for three days after each, and fall off in the intermediate time. In 





1The date of the Periplus is variously estimated at from A.D. 80 to A.D. 247. 
His much greater knowledge of Gujardt seems strongly in favour of the view that he 
wrote after Ptolemy a.p. 150. 2 Yule in McCrindle’s Periplus, 115. 

* Kim Bandar is up the creek of that name, not far from the railway. Taylor's 
Sailing Directory, 365. Ptolemy has a Camanes on the coast between Barugaza and 

usaripa, | 
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the gulf about Barugaza the tides are more violent than elsewhere. 
All of a sudden you see the depths laid bare; portions of the 
land turned into sea, and the sea where ships were just before 
sailing, turned without warning into dry land. The rivers again, 
on the access of the tide rushing into their channels with the whole 
body of the sea, are driven upwards against their natural course for 
a great number of miles with a force that is irresistible. Ships 
trading to Broach were exposed, both in coming and going to great 
risk, if handled by those who were unacquainted with the gulf. 
During high springs the fury of the tide, having nothing to stem or 
slacken it, was so great that no anchor could holdagainstit. Large 
vessels, if caught in it, were driven athwart from their course by the 
= ig of the current, till they were stranded on shoals and wrecked. 

he smaller craft were capsized, and many that had taken refuge 
in the side channels, being left dry by the retiring tide, turned over 
on one side, and, if not set up by props, were filled on the retarn 
of the tide with the very first head of the flood and sunk. At new 
moons, especially when they occurred in conjunction witha night 
tide, the flood set in with such extraordinary violence that, on its 
beginning to advance, even though the sea was calm, its roar was 
heard by those living near the river’s mouth, sounding like the 
tumult of battle heard afar, and, soon after, with its hissing waves, 
burst over the bare shoals.! 


This, which is still one of the best if not the best account of the 
gulf of Cambay and of its bore, has the special interest that it is 
true of the gulf as it now is and bears out the view of the writer in 
the Bombay Geographical Society Journal, that, in spite of the vast 
amount of silt that is poured into it the scour of the tide clears it 
nearly all off. In the seventh and eighth centuries the mouth of the 
gulf was open enough to allow Chinese ships, which were always 
large vessels, to trade to Broach. In 916 the Arab traveller 
Macudi describes Cambay as on a deep gulf larger than the Nile, 
the Euphrates, or the Tigris. The shores were thickly dotted with 
towns, villages, fields, and palm gardens, full of peacocks, paroquets, 
and other Indian birds. From the sea to the city took a little less 
than two days. At low tide the sands in the bed of the gulf were 
laid bare like the dry plain of the desert, and no water was left but 
a little in the middle of the channel. On his way to Cambay 
Macudi saw a dog lying on the sand which the water had left dry 
like the bare plain of a desert. Suddenly the flood rushed in from 
the mouth of the bay likea high mountain. The dog seeing the 
danger did his utmost to reach the dry land, but the rapid and 
fierce flood caught him as it passed and drowned him.’ Under the 
sovereigns of Anhilvéda (942-1240) a colony of Upper India 
Bréhmans was settled near Cambay,‘ and the city was moved from. 
its former site at Naghera, three miles inland, to where it now is, on. 
the shore of the gulf.° In the middle of the twelfth century (1153) 


1 McCrindle’s Periplus, 116-120. 2 Yule’s Cathay, I. Ixxviii, lxxix. 

3 Prairies d’Or, I. 254-255. . 4 Bom. Gov. Sel. (New Series), XXVI. 76 note. 

* The ruins of Naghera are mentioned by European writers of the seventeenth 
century (Della Valle, 1623 and Ogilby, 1670) who notice a league from Cambay the 
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the geographer Edrisi described Cambay as acoasting station of good 
name at the head of the gulf, where there was plenty of water 
and where ships could enter and cast anchor. In the middle of the 
fourteenth century (1340) Ibn Batuta noticed that the tides in the 
Cambay gulf rose and fell ina remarkable manner. Travellers had 
to go in small boats or by land from Cambay to Kandhér (Gandhér), 
and at Gogha had to anchor four miles from the shore on account 
of the vast recession of the tide. In the beginning of the fifteenth 
century (1411) Gogha rose to eminence as all larger vessels came 
to anchor in its deeper waters and there discharged their cargoes 
into smaller craft for transmission to Cambay whence they were 
carried by land to Ahmadabad.' During the sixteenth century 
Cambay harbour was unserviceable for large trading vessels. At 
the beginning of the century (1503-1508) large or middle sized 
vessels would seem to have been able to pass to Cambay at high 
water? Vessels sailing from Cambay to Diu had to start at night, 
because at the end of the season the wind blew from the west during 
the day, but during the night from the shore. The navigation was 
extremely difficult. A few years later (1514) Barbosa advised no 
one without the help of a native pilot to venture as far as Gandhér, 
between Cambay and Broach. In the gulf the ebb and flow 
was 80 om that in a very short space of time the sea left 
uncovered four or five leagues of dry land and in some places 
less. Though large vessels occasionally passed to the head of 
the guif, as a rule ships trading to distant ports loaded and 
unloaded in Diu, Gogha, and Gandhar, the goods finding their 
way to and from Cambay in small boats.’ The sea ebbed and 
flowed with such wonderful speed that any ships caught in the bore 
were certainly lost. To avoid this danger a man onan eminence 
always gave notice with a horn when he saw the torrent approach.® 
The mouth of the Tapti about this time (1530) was so full of sand 
that the larger ships of war did not attempt the passage and small 
vessels took one day to reach Surat.’ Towards the close of the 
century (1585) the head of the gulf seems to have been still less 
used. No craft bat small vessels or barks went to Cambay and these 
only twice in the mouth, at the time of the new and of the full 
moon? In the beginning of the seventeenth century.(1608), though 


ruins of an older town, the ancient royal seat and chief city of Sor4th, This town 
Della Valle names Nagera (Letters, 108) and Ogilby Agra (Atlas, V. 213). The author 
of the Mir4t-i-Ahmadi (1748-1762) also notices that in ancient times there was a 
great city where the iar of Naghera now is, three miles from Cambay. With 
regard to the date when the town moved there, it seems worthy of note that while 
Ibn Haukal (943-968), who wrote before Sidhr4j’s grant, places the town of 
Kambaya six miles (one parsang) inland (Elliot and Dowson, I. 39). Edrisi (1153), who 
wrote after the t, places it only three miles from the sea (Jaubert’s Edrisi, 171). 
The site of the old city is still well known. 
1 Bombay Gazetteer, IV. 87. : te pal Varthema, 17. 
* Jour. As. vee Beng. V. (2), 463. 4 Stanley’s Barbosa, 64. 
—§ Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 64, 6 Varig in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 227, 
7 Faria in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 220. 
® Frederic in Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 343. About the same time Linschosten 
notices that Diu was a great port because foreign traders, Arabs, Turks, Persians, 
Armenians, and others found it so convenient for loading and unloadixig their ships, 
Histoire de la Navigation, 19. 
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there was 8 topping trade for all sorts of cloth and rich drugs at 
Cambay, none of the English or Dutch ships seem ever to have passed 
to the head of the gulf, and, though the channel of the Tapti was 
‘fair,’ it could be used only by vessels of less than fifty tons. In 
1616 a Musalmén writer stated that ships could not enter the gulf, 
but anchored at Gogha where they were loaded and unloaded.? 
Hight years later (1624) the Italian traveller Della Valle stated 
that, though ships came to Cambay from different quarters, large 
vessels could not remain near the head of the gulf.2 Nor, at this 
time, was the Tapti much freer from sand than it now is. In 1626 
Sir T Herbert, as was then the practice, went by land from Suvéli 
roads to Surat. ‘The Tépti,’ he says, ‘is good neither for drink 
nor for navigation.’ In 1638 Mandelslo described the Cambay 
haven as ‘inconveuientenough.’ At high tidethe water was seven 
fathoms deep; at low tide the ships were almost swallowed in 
sand and mud.° The same traveller found the Tapti so shallow that 
it could scarce carry a bark of seventy or eighty tons. The larger 
craft seem as arule never to have gone further up the gulf than 
Gogha.*® About the middle of the century (1642 - 1666) Tavernier 
says ‘The trade at Cambay is almost lost, because the sea that once 
came so close to the town that small vessels could anchor by it, is 
now half a league distant from it, and, near the coast, is so shallow 
that great ships cannot come within three or four leagues.’”’_ About 
the same time (1660) Baldeus described Cambay as seated at the 
entrance of one of the largest chanuels of the Indus. This channel 
was almost dry in the winter though at high tide it rose several 
fathoms deep so that ships might come to the very wall of the city, 
where, at low tide, it was fordable. The same traveller describes 
Gogha as a safe rather shallow road where Ahmadabad and Cambay 
merchants had their ships careened and victualled before going to 
Arabia and South India. In 1666 the passage up the Tapti was so 
difficult that even a small boat took ten hours. Four years later 
(1670), according to Ogilby, Cambay had no haven of any consequence, 
only a bare road. Still it was called a haven because of the great 
number of ships which came thither from all places. These were all 
small vessels as ships of burthen were forced to lie a good distance 
from the shore in deeper water. At high water the small boats 
could anchor close before the city but lay dry at low water. The ebb 
and flow of tide at Cambay was exceedingly swift, the sea rising 
in a moment and in less than a quarter of an hour reaching its full 
height. This was done with such wonderful swiftness that no horse 
could outrun it. It came so furiously out of the sea that like a 
great current it overflowed a vast tract of land.® 


Of the passage of the mouth of the Mahi Ogilby gives the following 
details. About a league southward from Cambay glides the river 





} Finch in Harris, I. 84-89. 2 Wakidti Jahdngiri in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 354. 
3 Della Valle, 65. ‘ Herbert’s Travels, 44. 

§ Mandelslo in Harris, II. 116, 6 Mandelsloin Harris, II. 119. 

’ Harris’ Voyages, 11. 353, 

® Suite.de Voyage de M. de Thevenot, V. 1; Baldeeus in Charchill, ITI. 506, 514. 
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Mihi whose shore must be travelled at the low ebb of the sea, and 
not without great danger, because the sea rising flows up above five 
leagues, and at low tide you are forced to wade through two or 
three deep places. If any one should venture to wade through at 
the coming in of the tide, he would undoubtedly be swallowed by 
the sea, for, when the water flows with greater strength and higher 
than ordinary it carries and washes away both horse and man, and 
oftentimes with such force that an elephant cannot withstand the 
same, nor all his weight prevent him from being carried away; 
therefore all travellers wait for a certain time to wade through the 
same, namely, when the sea is low, which is at the new moon, at 
which time they may go over it in coaches or horseback without 
any danger. hoe are commonly held fast on both sides that 
they may not be overturned by the waves. Those that go on foot 
strip themselves naked, and tying up their clothes, carry them on 
their shoulders. Many times a whole caravan with abundance of 
people travel over the same, some on horseback, and others on foot, 
both men and women stark naked, accounting it neither shameful 
nor immodest.! When Fryer (1673-1681) crossed the Narbada at 
Broach, he found the stream broad, swift,and deep. The bed was 
much hampered by sand brought down by the rains. But, with the 
help of skilful pilots, good lusty vessels were brought to the city walls. 
Hamilton (1680-1720) describes Gogha as a place of some trade with 
harbour fit for the largest (1000-1500 tons) ships, though aground 
at low water. About the same time Ovington (1688) says that goods 
were brought up the Tapti to Surat in boys, yachts, and country 
boats with great convenience and expedition.”, Niebuhr in 1763 
found the TApti so full of sandbanks that ships could not enter the 
harbour. The river was too low in the dry season and in the rainy 
season it swole so suddenly as to overflow all the neighbourhood. 
Ten years later (1773), on his way by sea to Cambay, Forbes halted 
at Gangva. When the tide had ebbed a few hours his boat was left 
aground, and, before the flood made, the ground was dry for leagues 
around. The tides, he says, flow with amazing rapidity and occa- 
sion fatal accidents. When the south-west monsoon blows strong 
they are said to rush faster than the swiftest horse can gallop and 
sometimes rise to the height of forty feet. The quicksands in the 
gulf were frequently alarming. Constantly shifting by the conflux 
of the tide, they rendered the navigation difficult and formed large 
banks entirely across, which prevented ships and vessels of heavy 


burden sailing higher than the Narbada.* Small craft convoyed by - 


light gallivats went on to Cambay. At Gangva when the tide 
ebbed the stranded boats were sapported by strong -' Had it 
not been for this precaution, so great was the rush of the flood 
tide that they would have been overset. When afloat the tide 
carried them with wonderful speed. They stopped a mile and 
a half from the south gate, for the sea no longer washed the city 
walls, but was separated by a bare bank of sand apparently ten 


! Atlas, V. 215. ) 2 Ovington’s Voyage to Surat, 163, 218. 
* Niebuhr in Pinkerton, X. 211. 4 Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, II. 10, 11, 19. 
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feet above sea level and so free from flooding that a guard tent 
was pitched close to the water side and near the city wall were 
three well grown trees. About the same time Stavorinus (1774) 
says, that on the bar at the mouth of the T4pti the depth of water 
varied from three feet at low tide to eighteen feet at springs. 
Ships of considerable size could then pass the bar. Further 
up in the river were other banks of which that near the village 
of Umra, half a league below Surat was the shoalest. Except when. 
in want of repairs ships engaged in the European trade remained 
at anchor in the roads, the merchants taking their goods to Surat 
either by land or in small boats.! 


In the beginning of the nineteenth century (1810) the tides in 
the Cambay gulf were strong and rapid. At high water spring 
tides there were five or six fathoms water and ships could anchor 
near the city. At low water it was quite dry except some channels 
in which three or four feet of water remained.* About the same 
time Dholera rose to be one of the chief ports in Gujardt. But in 
1812 the river Bhddar, whose stream formerly scoured the creek, 
forsook its course, and thia probably hastened the accumulation of 
silt which by 1817 had so ie that navigation became unsafe. 
About 1820 Hamilton noticed that the belief then prevailed that the 
Cambay gulf was gradually silting. The tides in the gulf ran with 
wonderful speed. No vessels attempted to go above Gangva, one 
tide from Jambusar, it being often dangerous. In many places the 
current was so rapid that if a ship took the ground she imme- 
diately upset and probably the whole crew perished. Fifteen miles 
east of the town of Cambay the bed of the gulf was reduced to six 
miles broad and was dry at ebb-tide. But the passage was not to 
be attempted either on horse or on foot without a native guide as 
there was danger of wandering among the mud and quicksands, 
and being overtaken by the bore which rushed in furiously.® 


Up to 1820 the bore rolled up the Cambay gulf with great force 
in a wave at times nearly seven feet high. Native vessels used to 
lie close to thé town of Cambay and scarcely a year passed without 
several of the trading boats being dashed to pieces. Up till then it 
had been the practice of the Nawab of Cambay to make channels at 
the mouths of the water-courses and take advantage of their floods 
to clear the silt that during the fair season gathered at the head of 
the gulf. About 1820 the Nawdb ceased to use the rain floods to 
clear away the silt and sandbanks were thrown up and the scour 
of the bore lessened. In 1822 Colonel Tod describes a long muddy 
beach at Cambay stretching at low tide as far as the eye could 
reach. He was obliged to wait at Gogha several days until his 
baggage was taken by a winding route across the Ran at the head 
of the gulf.® In 1825 instead of running into the road of Cambay 
the bore turned three or four miles to one side. Sometimes it set 


1 Stavorinus’ Voyages, II, 447. 2 Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, I. 154. 

3 Description of Hindustan, I. 688-689. 

‘Taylor's West Coast of Hindustan Pilot, Sup. Indian Navy to Gov. 16th Novem- 
ber 1835, Bom. Gov. Rec, Marine Dept. 12. 

5 Western India, 250. 
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towards the Mahi but more often it joined the western bore and 
rolled with great force into the Sdbarmati.1 In the same year 
(1825) when Bishop Heber visited Broach he noticed that the 
Narbada was very shallow and that no vessels larger than mode- 
rately sized lighters could come beyond the bar.? In 1835 at low 
spring tides except a very small flat gut as high as Gangva and at 
times a little. above, where there remained about three feet of water, 
all for fourteen miles below Cambay was dry. The entrance to the 
gat was blocked by a bank close to which the water was deep. . This 
bank stood at low tides from six to eight feet above the water. 
The tide had to flow for more than an hour, that is during its period 
of greatest force, before the water, which was driven against the 
bank, could find a vent. When, with this huge pressure behind it, 
the water rose to the level of the bank, instead of having the whole 
level of the gulf to flow over it was pent into a narrow channel and 
formed the wall-like wave of the bore. The same obstacles, though 
ina less degree, continued to resist the tides’ passage and cause 
repetitions of the main bore on a smaller scale. At Gangva on the 
—— springs in November the bore was not more than two feet 
igh. 

In 1854 the Cambay gulf was described as forming neither a safe 
nor a roomy harbour for shipping on account of the constant shifting 
of its bed from the force of the tides and the currents of the rivers 
Mahi and Sdbarmati.* In 1858 the Cambay gulf was described as 
shallow and abounding in shoals and sand-banks. The tides which 
were very high, rising upwards of thirty feet, rushed in with great 
force causing much damage to shipping, and this hazard was greatly 
increased by the continually shifting shoals caused by the frequent 
innudations of the rivers falling into the gulf.5 ‘Ten years later 
(1867) the port of Cambay was described a3 in a miserable plight. 
Boats lay two miles from the shore and every import and export 
had to be dragged through that extent of solid mud.® Owing to the 
bad state of the Cambay harbour the Acting Collector of Kaira 
in the following year (1868) recommended Government, but without 
success, to establish a port at the British village of Raénbij about 
three miles east of Cambay.’ In 1870 the Collector of Kaira and 
the Commissioner of Customs proposed that the payment of transit 
duties received by the Nawab should be stopped and the amount 
realised spent in constructing a pier or a causeway across the miles 
of mud through which carts had to pass. Government stopped the 
payment, but, on the Nawd4b’s representation, the order was afterwards 
withdrawn. 

At present (1881) the Cambay harbour is no harbour in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The vessels are grounded as far up 
the mudbank as they can reach at high water. The landing 
or bandar is two miles from the custom house which stands on 


! Sup. Indian Navy tod Gov. 16th Nov. 1835 in Bom, Gov. Rec. Marine Dept, 12. 
2 Heber’s Narrative, II. 169. 

3 Supt. Indian Navy’s Letter 16th Nov. 1835 in Gov. Rec. Marine Dept. 12. 

4 Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. (New Series), 46. 5 Thornton’s Gazetteer, 179. 
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what was once the shore. Across these two miles the cargoes are 
taken in carts which toil through slime, mud, and sand, making 
sometimes only one trip and seldom more than two trips in a day. 
The spring tide still overflows this dismal flat, and for a day or two 
after spring tide, till the ground dries a little, the road to the ships 
is almost impassable for carts.’ 


A survey of the Cambay gulf was made by Lieutenant Ethersey 
in 1834, 1835, and 1836. His first operations extended from Diu to 
Gopnaéth Point, along the Kathidwar coast, and so along by the 
west side and head of the gulf as far east and south as Surat. He 
examined and laid down the debouchures of the great rivers Sabar- 
mati, Mahi, Dhaédhar, and Narbada. Lieutenant Ethersey left 
unsurveyed sixty-five miles of coast line between Dumas and the 
mouth of the T4pti and St. John’s and again between Bassein and 
Bombay. In 1836 Ethersey resumed his survey at Daéhdnu and 
continued to Arnala island, a further distance of thirty miles to the 
southward, terminating at the northern shore of the island of Bassein 
thirty-four miles north from Bombay light-house. ‘The examination 
of the unfinished portion was resumed by Lieutenants Rennie 
and Constable in 1850, 1851, and 1852. These officers not only 
laid down the coast line, but sounded with care to determine if 
possible whether silt or sand had heaped up since the date at which 
the chief soundings had previously been taken. Lieutenant Rennie 
made a large number of observations on vertical declination at 
Vaux’s Tomb. His survey extended from Vaux’s Tomb to Déhdénu 
a distance of sixty-one miles. He once more resumed his observations 
on the portion surveyed by Lieutenant Ethersey in 1836 and continued 
the inquiry down to Bombay. On the north-western shore, along 
the Kathidwdér coast a survey was conducted by Lieutenant 
Constable from Vornéni Point to below Porbandar.’ 


The two belts of hill country that cross the breadth of Kathia- 
war constitute two distinct water partings, and from them, as 
well as from a narrow stretch of table-land which occupies the 


centre of the province and forms a connecting link between them, - 


flow all the rivers and streams by which the peninsula is drained. 
At first swift and clear, gliding along rocky channels, between steep 
banks, these rivers flow from the inner of the two hill tracts, out- 
ward to all points of the compass, and winding sluggishly through 
the lowlying lands of the sea-board, enter the sea at points nearly 
opposite the slopes where they take their rise. Thus on the north 
and north-west, they flow from the hills to the Ran and gulf of 
Cutch ; on the east they head direct for the Ran and gulf of Cambay ; 
and on the south and south-west they carry the drainage from the 
Greater and Lesser Gir into the Arabian sea; while, from the 
counter slopes of the opposing chains of hills, the two largest rivers 
of the province, the Bhédar and the Shatrunji, rising at almost 
opposite points flow inward towards each other, until meeting the 
drainage thrown from the flanks of the connecting links of tableland, 


1 Cambay Administration Report for 1880-81. 
2 Transactions Bombay Geographical Society, XII, LXXXVIIL 
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they bend to either hand, and receiving the contents of various 
tributaries as they skirt the base of their respective ranges, flow 
through the plains separating the two hill tracts, the Bhdédar 
westward to the Arabian sea, the Shatrunji eastward to the gulf of 
Cambay. 


Though during the south-west monsoon they pour seaward in 
tarbid floods, the Kathidwar rivers are of inconsiderable size. 
Among them are nine leading streams, the Bhaddar, Shatrunji, 
Machu, Aji, Bhogévas, Sukha-Bhddar, Keri, Ghela, and Kélubhér. 


Of these the BaApar, the largest river of the province, rises from 
springs im a range of hills a few miles to the north of the town of 
Jasdan,! and before falling into the sea at Navi Bandar, has a 
course of about one hundred and twenty miles. This is divided into 
three parts, the first about sixty miles from its rise to the town of 
Jetpur ; the second about forty miles from Jetpur to the town of 
Kutiana ; and the third about twenty miles from Kutidnato the sea. 
For the first twelve miles of its course the Bhddar flows south, but 
after passing the town of Jasdan on the right, it bends west, and 
about twenty-five miles from its source, receives from the right the 
Karmal, flowing from the hills about the town of Sardhar. Thence, 
passing about ten miles to the south-west, it is joied from the left 
by the Vasdori, which flows past Vasdvad, and, further on, a few 
miles above Jetpur, it receives from the nght, the Gondali, on whose 
banks stands the town of Gondal, the capital of the Jddeja state of 
that name. Throughout this section of its course the Bhadar has 
the character of a hill stream, flowing with a swift current in a rocky 
channel. From Jetpur to Kutidna the course of the river is west- 
erly, and its volume is increased by various tributaries, most of 
which join it from the right. Thus it receives in succession, the 
Utavli, one branch of which flows under the walls of Mengni; the 
Phophal, rising in Lodhika ; the Moj, on whose banks stands the 
town of Upleta; and the Vinu, flowing from the hills round Drépha. 
In this section of its course the Bhaédar flows in a broad sandy bed, 
sonk between banks of allavial clay, its course being marked by a 
highly cultivated belt of irrigated crops. At Kutidna the Bhddar 
comes within the influence of the sea, and winds a tidal river twenty 
miles to Navibandar on the west coast. About ten miles below 
Kutidna it receives from the right the Minsar, which flows through 


the valley separating the Barda mountains from the hills of the © 


Alech group, and from the left near its mouth, the Ojat, flowing 
from Vanthali. During the south-west monsoon, the sea, driven by 
the south-west wind, meets the volume of water brought down by 
the Bhddar and its swollen tributaries. The result is a yearly flood 
which is felt throughout the lower portion of tho river’s course. 
Owing to its low level and the nearness of the sea, one of the chief 


features of the district between Jundgad and Porbandar is its salt- 


ness. Salt water rises from below, fills wells and streams, impreg- 





1 These hills are sometimes called the Mandhav hills from the village of that name 
at their eastern base. They must not be confounded with the Mandhar hills that 
surround the ruins of Mandhavgad near Thana. 
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nates the soil, and occasionally appears as an efflorescence on the 
surface. In short the normal condition of the country is salt, and, 
without counteracting influences, it would soon become uninhabitable. 
The yearly rains to some extent sweeten the soil and supply fresh 
water, but the good they do would soon pass away were it not for 
the yearly flooding of the Bhadar and its tributaries, which for miles 
covers the country on both banks. This flooding happens once, 
twice, or even three times during the rainy season, and the vast 
volume of fresh water thus thrown on the land, sinks to a great 
depth, displacing the salt and thoroughly sweetening the soil, 
besides filling ponds, wells, and streams with fresh water. At the 
same time these floods are not without ill effects: The fields along 
the river banks are yearly more or less eaten away to the great loss 
of the husbandmen, and at times the river quits its bed and cuts a 
new channel engulfing valuable lands and ruining the owners. 
Again, the effects of the inundation on the surrounding country 
are most capricious. Sometimes when the flood subsides, large 
quantities of alluvial soil are found spread over the surface, and to 
the great gain of the holder barren spots suddenly become fertile 
fields. At other times the violence of the flood sweeps away the soil, 
turning cultivated fields into barren waste. Again, these floods by 
taking place at unexpected and unseasonable times, occasionally 
inflict considerable loss by damaging growing crops. Thus in 
these parts for good or for evil the flooding of the Bhddar is one of 
the chief events of the year. The harm is slight and partial ; the 
good great and general.! 

After the first floods, the Bhaédar is navigable by small boats of 
three to five tons (10-15 khandis) sixty miles to Jaitpur on the 
main stream or thirty miles to Vanthali on the Qjat branch. At 
other times it is navigable only twenty miles as far as Kutiana, 


The sacred SHatruns1 has, including windings, a south-easterly 
course of about one hundred miles, from its rise in the Dhundi hills 
of the Gir, to Sulténpur where it enters the gulf of Cambay. 
Flowing at first in a northerly direction, it passes the small canton- 
ment of Dhdri, and, about twenty-five miles from its rise, receives 
from the left the stream of the Satdli. Then, bending to the right, 
it takes a south-easterly course till it falls into the gulf. On its 
passage it receives a number of small feeders, among them the 
Singavado on whose bank stands the Gdikwar’s town of Amreli; the 
Gagadia flowing under the walls of Lathi, the capital of the small 
Gohil state of that name ; and the Leo or Gaégaria which rises in the 
Gir near Lékha Padar.? At Krénkach the Shatrunji is joined by two 
streams, having dangerous quicksands and flowing through a nitrous 
soil whose brackish waters are said to affect the Shatrunji for the 
rest of its course.® 


The Macuu, with a course of over seventy miles, rises near the 
town of Anandpur in the northern belt of hills and flows under the 


? Report on the Peg sale of Interests between Jundgad and Porbandar, 1865. 
2 Trans, Bom. Lit. Suc, I. 265, ® Bom. Gov. Sel. XX XVII. (New Series), 12. 
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walls of Vankdner and Morvi into the Ran of Cutch at Mélia. In 
the earlier sections of its course it is remarkable for its rocky 
channel and rugged precipitous sides. Many a long detour has 
to be made before a place is found passable for carts! Beyond 
Morvi it flows through a flat treeless plain, its waters becoming 
brackish about ten miles from its mouth and the stream passing 
through salt wastes till it loses itself in the salt sand and mud of the 
galf of Cutch. - 


The As, which is somewhat similar in character to the Machu, 
rises near Sardhdr in the same series of hills, and flowing under the 
walls of Rajkot receives from the left, some twenty miles beyond 
that town, the united streams of the Dhondi and the Niéri, on 
whose banks stands the town of Pardhari, and after a course of 
about sixty miles falls into the gulf of Cutch near Bdlambha. It is 
famed for the excellence of its water. Small quantities of gold dust 
are said to have formerly been obtained in its bed.? 


The Wadhwan and Limbdi BaoaAva with courses of about seventy 
miles, rise near each other in the hills about Chotila, and flow east- 
ward in broad sandy shallow channels, under the walls of Wadhwdn 
and Limbdi respectively, losing themselves in the sand and silt of 
the Nal or Ran of Cambay. 


The Suxaa BrApar, of about the same size as the Bhogavis, 
rises on the eastern flank of the hills in which its namesake the 
Bhédar has its source, and, flowing to the east instead of to the 
west, passes the town of Raupur, and enters the Ran of Cambay 
near its junction with the gulf. This river originally flowed past 
Dhandhuka and formed the creek of Dholera. In 1833-84, as it 
had before done in 1812, it left its old bed and cut its present 
channel about four miles west of Dhandhuka.® 


The Keri, the Ghela, and the K4élubh4r are similar in size and 
character to the three last mentioned rivers. They flow east from the 
central highlands and meet on the coast, forming the tidal creek 
which enters the gulf of Cambay near the town of Bhavnagar. 


Of small streams are the Und, flowing from Lodhika north to the 
gulf of Cutch at Jodiya; the Demi flowing from Anandpur under 
the walls of Tankdéra; the Bdémbhan rising near Thadn ; and the 
Phulka flowing past Dhrangadhra, all losing themselves in the 
Ran of Cutch; and the Mélan, Machundri, Dhétarvari, Singavada 
and the picturesque Raval, all rising in the hills of the Greater and 
Lesser Gir, and flowing south to the Arabian Sea, To these may 
be added the Hiran and Sarasvati, sacred streams which rise in the 
Gir, and meet each other and the sea near the temple of Somnéth 
Patan. The junction of the streams called Triveni, is held especially 
sacred as the placewhere Krishna died and his ashes were sprinkled. 
Eight miles nearer the hills the Sarasvati passes through a reservoir 
called the Préchikund, much visited by devotees. Lastly, may be 





! Trigonometrical Survey Report, 1873-74. 

2 MacMurdo in Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. L 269. The statement is not corroborated 
by any subsequent writers, 

? Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, V. 112. 
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mentioned the Uben'and the Ojat, which, rising near each other on 
the northern slopes of the Gir hills, diverge to the right and left as 
they flow towards the interior of the province, and after encircling 
the detached mass of the Girndr mountains, join their waters near 
the town of Vanthali, whence they flow in a united stream to join 
the Bhadar a little above Navi bandar where it falls into the sea. 
Besides these there are the Naégmati which rises in the hilly country 
thirty miles south of Jdmnagar, the Nani and Moti Phuljhar, and 
the Manvar. 


Of salt water creeks the most important are the Hansthal, 
Bhévnagar, Sunarai, Bavliéli, and Dholera creeks. 


The Hansthal, the deep channel that connects the outer and inner 


gulf of Catch, flows from the head of the gulf of Cutch for above 


two miles in an easterly direction, and then bends north-east with — 
mangrove swamps on either hand. At five miles from its mouth it 
divides into two channels, one leading northwards towards Cutch 
and called the Cutch Khédi, the other leading south-east towards 
the shores of Haldar and called the Halai Khadi. This latter is 
navigable by vessels drawing nine feet of water for a distance of 
four miles, and afterwards, though little more than a ditch, allows, at 
high water, native craft of 66 to 100 tons (200-300 khindis) to pass 
as far east as Vavania about ten miles ap the gulf. 


The Bhavnagar creek, which forms the channel between the town 
of that name and the gulf of Cambay, is a safe but winding passage 
navigable by large native craft for about five miles, or within a mile 
of the town. At spring tides, boats of from three to five tons pass 
up the Ghela as far as Ghelri in Vala fourteen miles from Bhavnagar. 
Of late years the Bhavnagar state has spent large sums in improv- 
ing the port. 

The Dholera creek is the channel leading to the important trading 
town of Dholera which is situated about ten miles inland. The 
channel is winding and the passage greatly depends on the state of 
the tide. 


The Sunaréi Khédi is sbout eight miles north of Bhavnagar. 
It is said to contain a fine broad channel of various depths 
for about 44 miles (3 kos) inland, with a good muddy bottom, 
navigable for boats of from 100 to 166 tons (300-500 khandis). 
The channel does not dry like the Dholera creek, and is free 
from mud banks and other serious impediments. The largest 
vessels used in the coasting and gulf trade can make the landing 
place in one tide. The landing place is about 44 miles (3 £08) from 
the mouth of the creek, the channel near it holding water enough to 
keep laden and unladen vessels afloat at any time of the tide. In 
November and December 1822, a nautical survey of this and the 
sale a Pha was made by Lieutenant Dominicetti of the 
Company’s Marine, who described Sunardi creck as in latitude 
20° if 30” north and bearing from Bhavnagar creek 8} miles north 
24 east. It ran west and north-west from the sea upwards of twelve 
miles, for about half of which it was navigable. Its breadth for 
the first three miles varied from 650 to 800 feet and for the next 
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three miles was about 370 feet. The depth at high water spring 
tides in the large reach ranged from thirty-nine to forty-eight feet, 
and at low water from six to fifteen feet. In the small reach, with 
as much as from thirty to thirty-two feet at high tide, it was dry at 
low water ; the perpendicular rise of the tide was thirty-three feet. 
It was high water on full-moon and at the change of the moon at 
the entrance at 4h. 28m. p.m. and 54 miles up at 5h. 26m. The ebb 
_ 64 and the flood 5$ hours, the former 34 the latter 24 miles an 
our.} 

The Bé&vlidli creek is about two miles north of the Sunardi creek. 
It is said to be about eight miles long and for the first five miles to 
vary in breadth from 550 to 600 feet. At high water the depth of the 
spring tides varies from twenty-six to thirty-five feet; and at low 
-water it is nearly dry except at 14 miles from the entrance where 
three to five feet remaim. During the neaps it never has less than 
twenty-three feet at high water, and is not dry for more than 2} 
or three hours in twelve. The tides are not so rapid as in Sunaréi. 
At the springs the flood runs 13 and the ebb 2} miles an hour. It 
is high water on fall and change of the moon at 4h. 82m. at the 
entrance and at 5h. 36m. P.M. five miles up. The bottom is chiefly 
mud or mixed mud and sand.? 

Among smaller creeks may be mentioned the Mahuva creek leading 
two miles to the landing place; the Chaénch creek flowing 
through a mangrove swamp at the back of Chadnch island about 
twelve miles west of Mahuva and running inland for five or six 
miles ; the Mandva creek, running to the village of Velan, from Diu 
head, the southern extremity of Kathidwaér; the Somér creek, 1} 
miles to the north of Mul Dwdrka near Kodinér; the Sil creek 
between Mangrol and Navibandar, which might be made navigable 
to native craft of the largest size, but is yearly stopped by a bank 
of sand which forms across its mouth at the close of the rains; the 
Vartu creek leading to Midni which can only be entered at high 
water, when there is about nine feet of water; the Saléya creek 
running about nine miles from the gulf of Cutch to Saldéya; the 
Beri creek leading to Beri the port of Navanagar ; the Jodiya creek 
running about 34 miles to Jodiya, but navigable only to the bandar, 
about one mile; and the Vavdnia creek leading about two miles to 
the Morvi port of Vavania. 

Notwithstanding its extent of coast Kathidwér has no really good 
harbours, except Bet at the north-east corner of Okhd4mandal where 
boats can lie through the south-west monsoon. Its principal ports 
are Vavania, Jodiya, Beri, Salfya, in the gulf of Catch; Dholera, 
Bh4vnagar and Gogha, in the gulf of Cambay; and Mahuva, 
Jéfarabad, Diu, Verdval, Maéngrol, Navibandar, and Porbandar on 
the south and west coasts. Of these Vavdnia, Jodiya, Beri, Saléya, 
Navibandar, Mahuva, Bhavnagar, and Dholera are on creeks, and 
communication with them depends on the tide ; while Gogha, Verdval, 
Méngrol, and Porbandar are little better than open roadsteads. Of 


1 Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. II. 58. 2 Trans, Bom. Geog. Soc, LI. 58, 
B 613—9 
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Verdval, for the improvement of which large sums of money have 
been spent, Mr. Ormiston wrote in 1869 ‘I do not know many 
places which possess fewer natural advantages for a harbour. It is 
open to the Indian ocean, and the bottom of the harbour is baré rock, 
and, therefore, bad holding ground. On the other hand, it is the 
only good port of Jundgad, and is said to be as good as any of the 
other harbours along the coast.’! Diu aid is well sheltered 
from the south-west monsoon, and vessels frequently take refuge 
there from Verdval and other places. An excellent harbour could 
be made at Pipévao in the Chénch creek, where the Bhavnagar 
state has built a pier. The Nawab of Jundgad has established a 
port called Bherai on a branch of the same creek, but it is difficult 
of access and cannot be compared with Pipdvao. 


The leading islands on the Kathidwér coast are, Piram in the gulf 
of Cambay ; Ch&nch, Shidl, and Diu off the south coast; Bet in the 
west ; and the Chanka islets in the gulf of Cutch. 


Piram, a small narrow island about seven miles south of Gogha, is 
surrounded by rocky reefs which run twoor three miles to the north 
and south-east, and are dry at low water. The surface, which is 
partly drift sand partly a light arable soil, rises on the west side 
into low cliffs of hardened clays and conglomerate rock. On a 
sandy knol] in the centre of the island a fourth order dioptric 


light has been set in a stone tower built on the ruins of an old bastion. 


Good water is procurable from a well, but from June till October 
the island is unhealthy. Piram is mentioned by the author of 
the Periplus (a.p. 247) under the name of Baiones. In modern 
times it was famous as the stronghold of the Gohil chief Mokheréji 
who was defeated and slain in ap. 13847 by the troops of Sultdn 
Muhammad Tnghlak. It is interesting from its fossil remains of 
extinct yarieties of elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and gigantic 
fish. 

Chanch, which though at high tide nearly surrounded by water, is 
never really an island, lies off the south coast about twelve miles 
west of Mahuva. It isa narrow strip four or five miles long and 
about half a mile broad, with its surface rising gradually towards its 
eastern end, The village of Chaénch stands on its south-eastern 
corner. 


Shiél Bet is a rocky island about three quarters of a mile long and 
half a mile broad, about three miles west of Chanch island and seven 
miles east of Jéfarabad. It is about two miles from the’ mainland, 
with a surface rising gradually from the north to the south, where 
steep cliffs overhang the sea. It contains some old fortifications 
and was once a famous piratical stronghold. Its ancient name is 
said to have been Sinhlingpur. At its eastern end is a rocky islet 
called Sav4i Bet, detached at high tide, on which stands the tomb 
of a Pir or Muhammadan saint called Savdi Pir. 


Diu is an island of irregular outline, about seven miles long and 
from two miles to halfa mile broad, with a sprinkling of cocoa palms 


1 Report on the Harbour of Veraval in K4thidwaér, Bombay 1869, 
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and other trees. It is of sandstone, presenting on its south face a 
line of cliffs washed by the sea, and its surface is everywhere honey- 
combed with quarries, the stone having been used in making the forts, 
churches, monasteries, and other buildings of which the island is 
fall. Besides the town of Diu there are four villages, Mdnekvdda, 
Bocharvada, Brankvdda, and Nagva, the last having a small fort. 

Bet, or the island of Shankhoddhar, is a narrow crooked strip of 
sand and rock to the east of Okh4mandal point and about eight miles 
long. It 1s famous for its temples and shrines of Krishna, the chief 
of which was in the fort of Kél&kot and was blown up with the port 
by a British force in 1859. Bet is one of the ports of Okh4mandal, 
and as noticed above forms a safe shelter during the whole south-west 
monsoon. Early European navigators called it Sangénia, from the 
famous pirates of that name whose original stronghold was at 
Kachhigad, five miles north of Dwarka, where the ruins of their fort 
remain on a point of land to the west of the present fort. All 
round the island, conch or shankh shells are found in abundance. 
They form an article of commerce and have given their name to the 
island, the Gate of Conch Shells.! 

In the gulf of Cutch, a few miles from the mainland of Halar off 
Saldya, are the Chanka islands, a group of five, Chankha, Nora, Baida, 
Ajar,and Chusda. They are raised very little above the sea and are 
mere banks of hard rough rock on which sand has gathered. The 
are chiefly important on account of their beds of pear! oysters, whic 
are gathered without difficulty and without diving. The pearls are 
of good lustre, quality, and size. 


In the inland parts of the province the supply of water for 
household wants and for cattle is obtained either from the rivers 
and streams with which the country abounds, or from the wells with 
which every village is provided. ‘Sone thousand wells were sunk 
_ during the scarcity of 1877-78 and were invaluable in raising hot 
weather crops. Many wells fell into disuse when the scarcity was 
over, but the net result has been a large increase to the irrigational 
power of the province. Tracts near rivers are watered from orids or 
pits dug at convenient places in river beds, with a lift and bullock run 
on the bank above. Sometimes the sides of the bank are faced with 
masonry, but when the bank is steep and the soil rocky and hard, 
they are often left in their natural state. At Kotra near Datha 
on the south coast is a well at which thirty leathern buckets can be 
worked at the same time ; the water is said always to remain at one 
level. 

The village wells called vavs or bavdis, are generally built of 
substantial masonry and are occasionally of very elaborate and 
elegant design. A flight of broad richly ornamented steps with 
several breaks or landings leadsto the water. From the first landing 
the view stretches through a long vista of three or four cupolas. At 
the next landing, a few steps lower, the view is along and through 


1 Some local Pandits say the name of the island comes from Shankh Asura who 
was slain by Krishna and obtained salvation or uddhdr. Hence the proper form is 
Shankhodd and not Shankhodvdér. Others say it derives its name from shankh 
and udar, that is shaped like a shankh. 
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parallel rows of cupolas ; and on reaching the bottom, near the level 
of the water, a third row forms a basement of very elegant triple 
storied cupolas. These are built over each of the three or four 
wells at the bottom, and the whole are surrounded by a stone path- 
way giving access to the smaller wells and to a large open circular 
well at the other end, from which water can be lifted to the top by 
a leather bag. However rich the interior of the well may be, 
nothing shows above ground but a stone wall about two feet high. 


In some of the lowlying districts, particularly those to the north 
and north-west, where the soil is so charged with salt that the water 
obtained by digging is more or less brackish, almost every town 
and village has its pond or reservoir, holding water through the 
greater en of the year. During the months of April and May, 
many of these ponds become dry, and supplies have to be drawn 
from wells which, in most instances, are sunk in the beds of the 

onds and lined with brick or masonry. Some of the ponds are 
arge enough to deserve mention, notably those of Patri, Kherva, 
Sitha, Chandrelia near Thin, Sdyla, Addla near Dhandalpur, Sardhéar, 
Chaubéri and the Sardhér taldv at Jundgad. MHalvad has a beauti- 
ful lake with the palace rising from the water on its eastern side. 


The province contains a few lakes larger than village reservoirs. 
The most remarkable is the Nal, an extensive sheet of slightly 
brackish water on the north-eastern frontier of the province, at the 
head of the Ran of Cambay. With adepth of water rarely exceeding 
six feet it has been estimated to cover nearly fifty square miles. 
It is surrounded on the south and west by a mass of reeds and giant 
grasses, while the eastern and part of the northern shore is a smooth, 
light coloured, and gently sloping beach. Among the coarse grasses 
and reeds growing on the marshy lands near the Nal is a species, 
locally called vid or bid, whose bulbous root is eaten in times of scarcity. 
This bulb is of a dark colour and covered with hair-like fibres. It is 
dug up and dried in the sun; the fibres are carefully removed and 
the bulb is ground into flour. The bread has a sweetish and by no 
means unpleasant taste, something like ginger bread. To those 
accustomed to it from their birth it is nutritious enough, but, 
incautiously eaten by persons used to more wholesome food, it is apt 
to bring on violent and often fatal dysentery and inflammation of 
the bowels. The fibres are supposed by the people to be a deadly 
poison. It is this bulb alone that makes the ground on which it 
grows valuable and an object of contention among the villages 
around the Nal. Another bulb called theg is also made into bread 
and largely eaten by the lower classes in the Nal Kéntha. 


The Gheds, situated in the neighbourhood of Madhavpur on the 
south-west coast, are large sheets of water, which in general 
appearance resemble the Nal and are usually known as the Ajak and 
Sil, Bagasra, and Madhavpur Gheds. During the cold weather all 
these lakes,as well as the Gheds at Midni, Raval, Barvada,and Visdvdda 
and other parts of the coast, are the resort of large flocks of 


1 Trigonometrical Survey Report, 1872-73, 
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flamingoes, geese, and pelican, and are alive with various species of 
duck, teal, and snipe. 


Of the Rans or salt wastes, which encircle the east and north-east 
of Kaéthi4wdr, the most remarkable are the Ran of Cutch and the 
Ran of Cambay. 


From the head of the Gulf of Cutch! stretches the dry bed of 
the sea or gulf that once surrounded Cutch on the south-east, 
east, and north. This tract, which, for at least 2000 years, has been 
known as the Ran, that is Aranya or the salt waste, 1s supposed 
to cover an area of about 9000 square miles. For convenience, 
though there is neither separation nor change of character, this 
huge area may be divided into two parts, the Great Ran to the north 
and north-east of Cutch, about 160 miles from east to west, eighty 
miles from north to south, and an area of about 7000 square miles, 
and the Little Ran, to the south-east and south of Cutch; about eighty 
miles from east to west, ten to forty from north to south, and an area 
of aboat 1600 square miles. A detailed description of the Great 
Ran is given in the Statistical Account of Cutch. 


From the top of the Gulf of Cutch, at the mouth of the Hansthal 
creek, the Little Ran stretches north-east for about sixty miles, a 
channel or creek varying from five to thirty miles in breadth. It 
then stretches east and north, a wide three-cornered sea bed about 
forty miles east tothe great Khardghoda salt works, and about 
thirty miles north to the narrows between Chordd island and Adesar 
in Cutch, which is generally considered the south limit of the Great 
Ran. The Little Ran is bounded on the north by Cutch, the Great 
Ran, and the island of Chordd; on the east by Var4hi in Pdlanpur, 
Jhinjhuv4da in Kéathidwdr, and the outlying salt works of 
Khérdéghoda in Ahmadabad; on the north by Dhrangadra and Morvi 
in Kdthidwdr; and on the west by the head of the Gulf of Cutch. 


Though the Little Ran is a vast lifeless desert, it is not without 
some variety of detail. In the extreme west at the top of the 
Gulf of Cutch, besides a network of small inlets and channels, 
there are three main creeks, Nakti close to the Cutch coast, 
Khudlo about seven miles to the east, and Hansthal creek, 
the main channel about six mules from the east and about 


eight miles from the Kathidwér coast. Up the Hansthal creek, | 


which is half a mile to a mile broad and very deep, the tide 
runs about five miles to the Inner Gulf, around shallow lagoon abont 
ten miles from north to south and eight miles from east to west. 
To the east stretches the Ran; and to the west and south are large 
salt swamps covered with water at spring tides and daring the south- 
west monsoon. At other times they are islands, slightly raised above 
the water, and covered with mangrove bushes. To the west of the 
lagoon or Inner Gulf, cut off on the north by a network of small 
creeks and on the west by the Nakti creek, is Satsherda island, a 
dreary tract about fifty square miles in area, flooded at springs, 
except the tops of its mangrove bushes, on which at low tides herds 


' From an account by Captain A. W, Baird, R. E., ‘The Gulf and Little Ran of 
Cutch, Bombay 1880,’ 2 Bombay Gazetteer, V, 11-16, 
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of camels graze. In the east of the island is a spring of fresh 
water which keeps its sweetness though at times it is overflowed 
by the sea. Captain Baird’s levels show that the land near the 
mouth of the Hansthal Creek is6°781 + 2°75 feet above mean sea level, 
and that, further in, near the head of the creek, the level rises a 
foot or two more, and about thirty miles east, near the Shikdrpur- 
Malia line, it is only 6°781 feet above mean sea level, or two feet 
nine inches lower than at the mouth of the Hansthal Creek. 

Captain Baird describes the fourteen miles between the 
Kathidwér coast and the tidal station at the mouth of the Hansthal 
Creek as without landmarks save two small mounds raised to guide 
postal runners. Inside of the lagoon or Upper Gulf, between Vavania 
m Ké&thidwdér and Tuna on the Cutch coast, are two creeks, the 
Vagardhrdéi and the Chhaéch. The Vagardhrdai, which is near the 
Cutch coast, reaches, at its north-east end, to nearly three miles 
from Shikérpur. Itis from 500 to 600 feet broad and has from 
ten to twelve feet of water at low tide. The stream of the tide 
rushes with great violence washing away much of the land. At 
high springs the water overflows the banks and covers large 
stretches of the neighbouring flats. The Chhach creek passes about 
two miles east of the Bagasra-Jhangi postal line. For the last thirty 
or forty years this creek has, hike the Vagardhrdai creek, been 
eating away the land of the Ran. About eight miles further east, 
at the Shikérpur-Ma4lia line, the Ran 1s at its narrowest only eight 
miles across. On the south bank about a mile and a half north of 
Malia, before falling into the Ran, the Machu river divides into 
several streams. The flow of its water when in the Ran is very 
slow, so that it leaves more silt than it washes away. The water 
flows to the south-west close to the coast of the Ran, and, if a large 
quantity 1s discharged the pool reaches the Vavdnia creek after 
passing Bagasra and Tonk. The discharge ceases by the end of 
November or the beginning of December; and, by the end of 
December, the broad expanse of water on the Ran begins to dry. 
For about a mile along the Kathidwaér and Cutch banks the level 
of the bed of the Ran is from a foot to eighteen inches higher than 
in the central belt of six miles. The whole is dry from November 
tall the end of March, a blackish grey with patches of glistening 
salt. About the end of April or the beginning of May strong south- 
west gales and extraordinary high tides force the water up the 
Hansthal creek far over the Ran. 

At this narrow part of the Ran, along the north or Cutch side, 
an almost unbroken line of small hills runs along the shore fora 
mile or two. Further inland are smaller hillocks of black sand 
covered with thick vegetation. On the Kathidwdr border of the 
Ran, near the top of the Gulf of Cutch, beyond the fields of 
cotton wheat and millet is the dry salt-laden Ran, half sand half 
black earth, bare and desolate and without sign of life except 
sometimes, in the early morning, a herd of antelope coming back 
from their salt grounds. Along the outer edge of the dry waste 
is a line of low sandhills, and beyond the hills, as faras the eye 
can reach, are phen. ewe swamps covered with dense mangrove 
thickots and carved into a network of salt streams. At spring 
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tides the sea comes close to the base of the sandhills; at other 
times it is far away beyond the stretch of mangrove swamp. Sea 
birds flit over the slimy ooze and large herds of camels browse on the 
mangrove branches. 


Further east, where it broadens into the bed of a great sea, the 
Ran is a vast flat desert. In some places the desert is fringed 
with a strip of land on which grows short stunted grass the food of 
cattle and wild asses. In other places the Ran stretches inland, up 
the beds of rivers, which sink and are lost in its sand. The surface 
and subsoil seem to be in fairly regular layers of sand and clay 
with a large mixture of salt. There are a few islands in this part 
of the Ran some of them more or less covered with grass... In the 
extreme south-east corner of the Ran are the great Khérdéghoda salt 
works. Further north, to the west of Jhinjhuvada, a slight but 
marked fall leads, from the mainland, across a belt covered with 
short dry grass bits of sandstone and fine white flint, to the waste 
of sand and salt mud. This bare salt plain is, in places, covered 
with a crust of crystal salt, white as snow where the salt is thick, 
and cream coloured where it is a mere film. In places the soil is 
clay, honeycombed with cracks, shrunk into sharp saucer-like 
hollows, or piled in gaping layers. Sometimes the surface is 
roughened with deep fissures, again it is soft mud, firm clay, or 
dry gravel, with dwarfed, leafless, and dust-coloured shrubs. Off 
the Jhinjhuvadda coast, is the island of Vachra Solanki, bare, brown, 
and desolate, with a low dry shore rising gently from the Ran. 
Till the end of March the island is cut off from the coast by water, 
but it can be reached from Khorda north-west of Jhinjhuvada 
Passing to the south-west, from the Khorda cotton fields, is an open 
space covered with sand and dotted with prickly shrubs. Near the 
Ran is a yellow sheet of glaring sand, fringed with withered bushes 
and stunted trees; the island standing strange and weird in the 
quivering haze. It is a weary trudge from Khorda, seven miles 
across a dead level of orange sand, over ground dotted by small 
colourless shrubs, through salt wastes, without a plant even without 
earth, to V&chra Solanki, a narrow strip of sand widening into a 
plain and bounded by masses of rock. The island has neither stream 
nor well, but it has one or two springs whose waters are said to have 
healing power and draw thousands of pilgrims. On the east shore 
of the ‘land is a large house belonging to the Rédhanpur State, and 
round it are a few thatched huts used by seven or eight horsemen 
and some salt guardsmen. 


Near V&chra Solanki the Ran is flooded by the Rupen and 
Sarasvati. The Rupen, with a general course from east to west, 
crosses the cotton plains north of Jhinjhuvdda, till, on entering the 
Ran, it forms a crescent and seco to the south-west joins the 
Sarasvati a little to the west of V&chra Solanki. At the meeting 
the streams increase greatly in breadth, one arm stretching round 
the south of the island. Much water remains as late as March. 





1 Colonel Watson mentions Kesmal shared by Dhrdngadra and Cutch, and two 
Bhangoria islands, two Ratria islands, Sahiblana, Vala Dungari and Jarakh Dungari, 
and Mardak Hill all in Drdngadhra. 
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It shrinks as the hot weather sets in and by May has disappeared. 
There is a local belief that boats used to ply in this part of the 
Ran. In several places before the Rupen reaches the Ran, the 
water is lost in the sands. It reappears here and there, while in 
the Ran itself its water keeps entirely to the surface till it is lost in 
the plains south-west of Vachra Solanki. Much of the water has 
no fixed limits and is drifted about by currents of wind. From the 
bare Ran, the land on the eastern bank rises in sandy hillocks and 
beehive mounds, three to five feet high, covered with dwarf 
tamarisk and other withered shrubs. Further inland are small 
patches of tillage, with well grown trees on two raised spots. Then | 
the land stretches east a rich plain with clumps of trees, cactus 
hedges, and fields of grain and cotton. North from Jhinjhuvdda 
and Vdchra Solanki, the limit of the Little Ran may be fixed at 
the island of Chordd, and the low-lying strait between Choréd 
and Adesar in Cutch, which is seldom dry till January. 


The yearly flooding of the Little Ran, during the south-west 
monsoon (May-September), was formerly supposed to be almost 
entirely due to specially high tides accompanied by strong south- 
west gales forcing the waters of the Gulf of Cutch up the Hansthal 
Creek. Captain Baird’s level and tide observations in 1874 1875 | 
and 1876 have shown that this explanation does not fully meet 
the facts of the flooding of the Ran. An analysis of Captain 
Baird’s tidal observations at Hansthal station, at the west end of 
the Little Ran, showed, during July, that the mean level of the 
water ranged from five inches below to nine inches above the mean 
level of the year ; for August, from four inches below to ten inches 
above the mean level of the year; and for September from four 
inches below to one foot above the mean level of the year. This 
result hardly justifies the opinion that the Little Ran is entirely 
flooded by the water of the Gulf being ponded up and poured into 
the Ran along the Hansthal, Khundlo, and Nakti creeks. Captain 
Baird’s operations show that the mean level of the Ran between 
Mélia in Kaéthidwdr and Shikdarpur in Cutch, about thirty miles 
north-east of the mouth of the Hansthal Creek, is only 6°781 feet 
above mean sea level, while at the mouth of the Hansthal Creek, 
between Hansthal, Bélambha and Jodiya, the general level of the Ran 
is about two feet nine inches higher. In the cold weather the tide 
frequently rises at Hansthal eight and sometimes nine feet above 
mean sea level, and yet, between Mélia and Shikdérpur the Ran is 
usually dry from November to March. This shows that there must 
be a considerable rise in the level of the Ran between the head of 
the Hansthal Creek and the Malia-Shikarpur line. Again in 
levelling (January 1876) from Cutch to Chordéd island, at the head 
of the 5 iste Ran, the channel between Cutch and Chordd was 
found to be two feet lower than the Malia-Shikérpur level, From 
these observations Captain Baird came to the conclusion, that during 
the south-west monsoon the tides were high enough to carry the sea 
water of the Gulf over the rise in the Ran between the Hansthal 
Creek and the Mélia-Shik4rpur line, and that from there the water 
flowed towards Choréd island filling the hollowsof the Ran. Again 
during June, July, and August the flood waters of the Bands and 
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other rivers are discharged into the Ran, and in the July, August, 
and September high tides, the overflow of the Great Ran passes 
southwards from the north between Cutch and Choréd. In this wa 
more water is thrown into the Little Ran than the Hansthal, Nakti, 
and Khundlo Creeks can drain into the Gulf. After the close of the 
rains the drainage steadily goes on, the rise between the Hansthal 
Creek and the M4lia-Shikérpur line being high enough to keep out 
the ordinary high springs of the cold weather. The part of the 
Little Ran which is last to dry is the shallow basin near Chordd 
island. In January 1876 this basin had one to two feet of water while 
the M4lia-Shikarpur line was dry. | 

The mirage is one of the most notable peculiarities of the Ran. 
At midday, in the extreme west of the Ran, the soil, glittering 
with salt crystals, changes to a sea of glass, in which appear 
giant trees lofty houses and massive village walls; or the ooze 
becomes a still summer sea with white gulls, old dismantled boats, 
and a distant line of grey coast. Further up the Ran, near 
Jhinjhuvdda, seas and lakes appear with trees, hill, and bare grey 
rocks, reflected in their clear waters. Villages, flush with the 
ground, look as if perched on half-transparent rocks, whose 
rounded edges fade into a golden haze. Wild asses look like 
camels, cattle-bones like crystal boulders, and an antelope not 
more than fifty yards off has been mistaken for a rock. Once, 
says Mr. Peyton of the Trigonometrical Survey (1876), a perfect 
picture of trees, fringing a long narrow lake, beguiled me some 
miles out of my course and faded in the wild expanse of sand. 

In spite of the saltness of the land, fresh water is not wanting, at 
least along the south coast of the Ran. Even in the hot weather 
drinkable water can be found all along the Kaéthidwdr boundary, and, 
as a rule, a little care and arrangement are all that is required to 
ensure a sufficient supply. In the Séthsaida island, at the head of 
the Gulf of Cutch, is a spring of fresh water which keeps its 
sweetness though mua by the sea. In the islands of Mardak 
and Gunya, on the Tikar-Paldnsva route, there are pools and wells 
of sweet water. Finally in the east of the Ran, in an island off the 
Jhinjhuvada coast, are one or two hot springs whose waters are said 
to have a healing power. 

Though the Ran is a bafe desert the salt swamps have patches of 
grass, and stretches of close evergreen mangrove bushes. In the 
higher patches the ground is in places covered with grass, small and 
stunted except in the islands, where it yields a good crop. There are 
numbers of prawns and fishes many of which seem to be killed by the 
mixing of the salt and fresh waters. Of larger animals gulls and 
water birds feed on the ooze, antelope leave the tilled lands to refresh 
themselves with the salt of the Ran, wild asses live on the islands, 
and large droves of camels move about in the slime, browsing on 
mangrove branches in places where no camel but one of this local 
breed can keep its footing. 

In the cold weather the Ran can be safely crossed by day. But in 
the hot weather to spend a day in the Ran is almost certain death. 
In more than one case men have lost their way and wandered in a 
circle till they fellexhausted. The routes across the Little Ran may 
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for convenience be divided into two groups, five routes between 
K&thidw&r and Cutch across the narrow part of the Ran, from six to 
forty miles east of the east shore of the Inner Gulf; and eleven 
routes, across the south-east corner of the Ran, between the villages 
of Dhrdngadhra on the south bank, and of Jhinjhuvdda, Odu, and 
Khérdéghoda on the east bank ofthe Ran. Of the five routes across 
the Ran between Ké&thidw4r and Cutch, one is from Malia in 
Kathidwaér to Shikdrpur in Cutch, about sixteen miles east of the 
Inner Gulf. The second and third pass from Vendsar in Kathidwér 
about twelve miles east of Médlia to Manamba about six and to 
K4nmer about eighteen miles north-east of Shik4rpur; and the 
fourth and fifth pass from Tikar in K&thidwar, about ten miles east 
of Vendsar to Paldnsva about six and to A’desar about eighteen 
miles east of K&nmer. The Malia-Shikérpur route passes by 
Kanjarda and Laékhidsar in Kathidéwdér to Shikaérpur in Cutch (about 
14 miles north) and, beyond Shikarpur, direct to Ménamba (6 miles 
east), and by a circuitous route to Paldnsva (24 miles north-east). 
Camels and horses can cross by this route at all seasons, but during 
the rains the passage for camels and horses is dangerous and boats 
are almost always used. Carts can cross only in the fair weather, 
as a rule, not before the beginning of December. By the twentieth 
of March strong westerly winds flood this route with sea water, 
and, till the end of December, in the middle of the Ran, is a 
flooded space about 1000 feet wide. The Vendsar-Kdénmer line, 
about twelve miles above the Maélia-Shikarpur line, is not flooded 
till April 24th, but takes longer to dry than the M&élia-Shikdérpnr line. 
The Tikar-Pald4nsva line is about eight miles east of the Vendsar- 
K4énmer line. From Tikar the tract enters the Ran and about six miles 
tothe north passes across a hollow about six miles broad, which begins 
to be flooded from the Gulf of Cutch about May, the water standing 
about fifteen inches deep. When rain falls the water rises to three or 
three and a half feet, and, when the Bands is in flood, it sometimes 
stands six or seven feet deep for eight orten days. It does not begin 
to dry till about the end of October. Beyond this hollow is the 
island of Keshm4l, about one anda half miles broad. Then comesa 
second hollow about eight miles broad, rather shallower than the 
first. Next is the island of Gunya about a mile anda half broad 
with wells of sweet water. Beyond Gunya are two miles more of 
Ran with a foot of water during the monsoon and about three 
feet when the Bands is in flood. From the island of Gunya a 
tract turns to the left to Kanmer. About five miles east of the 
Tikar-Paldnsva tract and nearly parallel to it a route passes from 
Tikar about forty miles north to Adesar in Cutch. Of the forty 
miles about twenty-two are Ran. In the Ran the route passes 
across the first hollow inthe Tikar-Palénsva route, over a ridge 
called Bhangoria about a mile wide, across the second hollow to 
an island about two miles broad called Mardak, with a few pools 
of sweet water a small pond and a temple of Varnu. Beyond 
Mardak is a belt of Ran about five miles broad. Tracks from the 
Kaéthrawér village of Khod, about three miles east of Tikar, join 
the routes to Palansva and Adesar. Many routes cross the south- 
east corner of the Little Ran from Jogad, Kuda, Malvan, and 
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Solténpur on the south bank, to Jhinjhuvdda, Odu, and Khérdghoda 
onthe east bank. Of these the route between Jogad and J hinjhavada, 
about thirty miles north-east, lies across a great breadth of water 
and is at all times difficult in the rains. The other routes are shorter, 
from twenty-four to six miles, and drier, as the Ranis never flooded 
with sea water but only with rain and river floods. Besides these 
regular routes, paths lead from Jogad and other towns on the 
Kathidwdr coast, about forty miles north to Chorad, and thirty-five 
north-east to Amrfpur. These paths are impassable from the 
beginning of May till November. 

The following statement gives the chief details of the routes from 
Dhréngadra villages to the north and east coasts of the Ran : 


Routes across the Little Ran. 


TIMB OF 
D RYING. 








" {North and East} States. 


| Roads passable. 


| Begins to dry. 


Ghéntilu.| Gagudad | Cutch 24th April 13 [3-83] 5°6 6/14] 3{ 93 
anva eee Do. Do. 1] 8-3 9°6 9 14 8 26 
Kaénmer ... Do. Do. tie 14 {8-34) 5°6 9114] 812 
A'‘desar.... Do. Do. LC® 8-341 5°6 18119! 8{40 
Gagudad -..4| Do. Do. E 14 (3-34! 6-6 10/12| 8| 25 

the 
Do. 1 Do. < 1} 18-34] 5°6 Do. | Do. | Do. | Do. 
: sy la Do 1 Do. 4a 3.3 56 _ | Do.| Do. | Do. | Do. 
...| Jhinjhuvéda .,_|Jhinjhuvédaloéth May. 8 20/40) s | $ | 8/20) 8 | 40 
.| Odu... = | Do. +. Dow... 20}40| 8 |g | 8] 29] 8 | 40 
p | Varad Do. 2°01 4°0 © | 9/29) 8/41 
Kordhia .... R&dhanpur.| Do. ° 2°0 | 4°0 o}| 9] 20; 8| 41 
Piprala Cutch | Do. ...f] | 4 2°0| 4:0 4 Z} 6] 28]... | 34 
Do | Do. ...|) 31.8 20/40) Sa} 6| 28) ... | 84 
] sninjouvsde Do | Do ...| 1 ‘9/8 2:01 4°0 %© | Do. | Do. | Do. | Do. 
th | Do. ...158 270/40 Do. { Do. | Do. | Do. 
D Do. | Do .../{°2 2-0! 4°0 Do. | Do. | Do. | Do. 
above. Do. I Do .jlS 2°0 | 4°0 Do. | Do. | Do. | Do. 
eshda ... ; ..| Do. ...1[a& 2-0 | 4°0 Do. | Do.| Do. | Do. 
an ...| Oda... ... Jhinjhuvada/2lst June. 20 | 4°0 4; 6]... | 10 
...| Jhinjhuvéda ... Do. ...| Do ... 2°0 | 4°0 5} 6]... {22 
..| Do. and Oda. Do. ....{ Do. 2°0| 4°0 Do. | Do. |] Do. | Do. 
Do. ...{ Do. J 2°0| 4-0 Do. | Do.| Do. | Do. 


The Ran is a raised sea bed. Off the Jhinjhuvdda coast the 
tradition remains that the Ran in those parts was formerly always 
under water and was used by boats. Of the changes in this part of 
the Ran Mr. Peyton of the Trigonometrical Survey wrote in 1876; 
‘In olden times the sea beat on a gently sloping shore and ran 
inland far east over tracts now covered with cotton. Later, as the 
bed of the sea filled with silt the waters narrowed till the last 
remnant of the sea was a long strip, forty or fifty miles broad, 
enclosed by the coast lines of Cutch and Kaéthid4wér. In time this 
tract also filled and the sea withdrew to the Gulf of Cutch, leaving 
the new plains covered witha crust of briny silt. Every sand 
mound has still traces of the sea, and the sandbanks look as if the 
tide.had left them only a few hours.’ That the silt brought by the 
Ban&4s, Rupen, Sardsvati and other smaller streams has been the 
chief means of raising the bed of the Ran is admitted. Whether 
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the silting has been helped by a volcanic raising of the bed is 
doubtful. In 1867 a loss of land in some north Kaéthiawdr villages 
led a writer in the Bombay Saturday Review to start the theory 
that the rising of the bed of the Ran had been the result of 
volcanic action and that a time of depression was beginning. The 
subject was taken up by Government and detailed information 
called for. About April 1867 two local officers Captain Hebbert and 
Captain Watson supplied this information. Captain Watson noticed 
that since 1815 much land had been covered by sea at the head 


-of the Gulf of Cutch in the extreme west of the Ran. There 


was a local memory of a footpath between the Kathidwar village 
of Bhimkata and the Cutch villi of Tuna, across a tract, most of 
which is now in the Gulf of Cutch. The limits of Bhimkata village 
had been fixed by Colonel Rigby only a few years before Captain 
Watson wrote; in that short time several acres had been overflowed 
and become Ran. Captain Watson agreed with the view that the 
bed of the Ran had formerly been raised by volcanic agency, and 
that the same forces were again at work lowering the level. At 
the same time Captain Watson noticed the important fact that while 
the Vagad and Jhaélavid sarirws or depressions, along which the flood 
waters of the Ran drained west to the Gulf of Cutch, were slowly 
eating their way eastward, the yearly silt from the Bands and other 
streams was raising the east of the Ran. In 1813 the Tikar-Adesar 
route was open to carts from the 15th of January to the 15th of 
April; in 1867 the same route was open from the 10th of December 
to the 10th of May that is for five months instead of for three. 
Again in 1813 the sea water was stopped opposite Koparni and 
about sixteen miles east of Tikar, until it rose over a low ridge of 
sand and drift and then flowed to Patdi in the extreme south-east 
corner of the Ran. In 1867 the salt water never passed within 
eight miles of Koparni. Captain Hebbert was satisfied that, for 
many years, there had been no general change in the level of the 
Ran. ‘The loss of land which had attracted the notice of the writer 
in the Bombay Saturday Review was, he held, merely the result 
of the yearly scour at the mouth of the Ran. If, from volcanic — 
action, a time of sinking had set in, large lakes would remain in 
the upper _ of the Ran, and these lakes would grow from year 
to year. There were many such lakes, but inquiry showed. that 
they had neither grown in number nor in size; on the contrary 
that some of them had become smaller. Again if the land was 
sinking, the level of water in the wells should be rising ; this was © 
not the case. It was true that at the mouth of the Ran the drainage 
had materially increased the length and depth of some of the 
muddy creeks. But this change was not the effect of volcanic 
action ; it was the result of the eating away of the tidal scour. 
In Captain Hebbert’s opinion the matter could be settled only by 
taking levels and by fixing permanent bench marks. ‘The question 
was then referred to Dr. Oldham the Director of the Geological 
Survey of India. Dr. Oldham doubted the correctness of the view 
that the Ran had been raised by volcanic forces, and quoted Mr. 
Blanford’s opinion that the bed had been filled by river-borne silt. 
The question of a goneral sinking of the levcl of the Ran could be 
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settled only by careful observations lasting over several years. 
Solid marks should be set up and the height of each mark above 
mean sea level should be carefully fixed. Dr. Oldham’s propvusals 
were approved ; but, on account of reductions in the staff of 
the Trigonometrical Survey, no officer could be spared till 1873. 
In that and the two following years, Captain Baird R.E. took 
elaborate levels on the Ran and fixed permanent level marks at 
three sites, at the mouth of Ran, as far up the Ran as possible, and 
midway between the first and second sites. 

As has been already noticed, the result of Captain Baird’s levelling 
was to show that the highest part of the Ran was near the top of 
the Hansthal creek; that from there the surface fell about three feet 
nine inches to the Mé4lia-Shikérpur line ; and that there was a further 
fall of about two feet to the channel between Choréd island and 
Cutch. Captain Baird’s minute examination of the Ran bore out the 
correctness of former observations, that, in some places, the sea was 
gaining on the land. The landings at Vavdnia, the Kathidwdér end, 
- and at Janghi, the Cutch end, of the post route, about five miles east 
of the head of the Inner Gulf, were easier for boats than they had 
formerly been. In the monsoon, at low tide, there seemed to be 
nowhere less than three feet of water. The Hansthal €reek was 
rapidly wearing away its banks. In 1866 the post line between 
Vavadnia and Tonk was a mile further west than it was in 1873, and 
in earlier times the line was even further west. About fifty years 
ago the post line from Jodiya went by two ruined stations to the 
Hansthal creek. The creek was passed in a boat and the runners 
crossed on foot over Sdthsaida island and the Khundlo and Nakti 
creeks to Cutch. About six miles up the Ran from the Vavdnia- 
Janghi post line was a route that has been closed by the 
encroachment ‘of the sea within ten years before Captain Baird’s 
survey. In spite of these changes, Captain Baird was satisfied that 
there was no reason to suppose that the level of the Ran was 
sinking. The only encroachments of the sea were where large 
creeks or channels discharged into the gulf. 

Along with the levelling a series of careful tidal observations was 
taken by first class instruments, at three points on the Gulf of 
Cutch, and lines of levelling were made in connection with the 
tidal observations. These lines passed over some fifty miles of 
the Little Ran, and the actual relation of the mean sea level and 
those portions of the Ran was determined. A repetition of these 
operations after an interval of about twenty years (1895) will settle 
the question of the supposed change in the level of the Ran.? 


The Ran of Cambay is a long shallow rocky channel or dry 
estuary, stretching from near the mouth of the Sdbarmati at the 
upper end of the gulf of Cambay north-west for about thirty-five 
miles. The lower part is partially occupied by marine silt, and 


' According to information supplied by the Navanagar state His Highness the late 
Mah4raja Jam Shri Ravalji crossed the Rav from Janghi to Bélamba by a foot path 
called S4thsaida. The Hansthal creek seems to have then been dry. 

_ 7 A detailed account of Capt. Baird’s views on the changes in the level of the Ran 
is given at pages 47—66 of ‘The Gulf and Littlc Ran of Cutch, Bombay 1880,” 
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during the rainy season, with a high tide and southerly wind, the 
whole surface is occasionally flooded by the sea. For eight months 
in the year the upper end is dry and filled with strong grass and 
reeds. It everywhere abounds in salt, and apparently is an inland 
sea-creek whose level has been raised eight or ten feet above its 
former height.’ According to Dr. Buist, who crossed the upper 
end of the Cambay Ran in 1855, the road was a mere cart tract, 
through what, for half the year, must be a nearly impassable swamp. 
In January the surface mud was dry, but the wheel ruts were from 
eight inches to two feet deep, and that the wheels did not sink to 
the axles, was due to the roots of the reeds and giant grasses which 
formed an impenetrable mass all round. Even the tops of the carts 
which followed a hundred yards off could not be seen. The air 
was stagnant and the heat oppressive, the whole scene was one of 
unspeakable desolation. To this it may be added that during 
the south-west monsoon the Cambay Ran joins the Nal and forms a 
connected sheet of water which spreads over the neighbouring tracts 
of the Bhél and the Nalkantha, turning the villages into islands and 
cutting off communication with Ahmadabad.? The upper end of 
the Ran is now crossed by the railway between Viramgd4m and 
Wadhwan. 

In tertiary and post-tertiary times Kéthidwdr was an island.’ The 
Indus, or some other large river, flowed into an arm of the sea, 
which probably stretched nearly if not quite as far north as Léhor. 
When the Indus, or other nver, changed its course and entered the 
sea through the Lesser Ran, Jhalaévad was a shallow muddy lagoon 
connected with the sea both through the gulfs of Cutch and Cambay. 
During this period the laterite found so universally in Jhéldivdd 
was deposited, and the south-western portion of the peninsula may 
have been connected even at this late epoch with Africa, as it 
Pacer was in more ancient times, as suggested by Messrs. 

edlicott and Blanford. As the western portion of the connecting 
land area became depressed, this south-western portion of the 
peninsula seems to have been raised, probably by the volcanic 
action which forced up the Girnér and Barda ranges, and when the 
Indus forsook the Lesser for the greater Ran, Jhdldvdd gradually 
emerged and the south-east corner of the inland sea began rapidly 
to silt. In time the Lesser Ran which had formerly stretched east 
at least to Viramg4ém, narrowed to its present size. And K&thidwar, 
though an island during a great part of the year, continued to gain 
more of the character-of a peninsula. As the gulf of Cambay retired 
rapidly the Bhaél district was gradually formed, while the Lesser 
Ran contracted its limits especially in the south-east corner. When 
the Indus changed to its present bed, Jhaélévid became each year 
more fertile, and though now a most excellent wheat and cotton 
soil, it still partakes of the generally sterile aspect of laterite areas. 

Most of the groups of rock that occur in Gujardt are also found 
in Kéthiéwaér. Quartz and other metamorphic rock appear here and 


1 Trans. Bom, Geo. Soc, X1II. 42. * Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXVII. 13. : 

* As the Geological Survey in Kathid4wér is still in progress, this sketch 
prepared chiefly from Mr. G. Theobald’s Paper on Gujarat Geology is incomplete and 
probably not free from error, 
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there, embedded in the sandstone in Jhélév4d or more rarely in 
separate beds. Granite or syenite as well as trachyte are found in 
Girnér; in the Chamdardi range sbout nineteen miles north-west 
of Bhavnagar; and to the north-west of Vaérdsida about 9} miles 
west of the Oshdm hills and twelve miles south-west of Uple on 
the Dhank road. 


In the north of the province, especially in Jhéldvdd, is a large 
area of sandstone belonging to the Umia group of Cutch, an upper 
member of the Gondvana system of the geological survey. These 
Umia beds are of jurassic age and are the oldest rocks yet met in 
the province.! The noted building stone of Dhréngadra is quarried 
from beds presumably of this group. 


Chert is found in places in Jhaélévdd, notably in Wadhwén camp 
where it contains intertrappean fossils. One of the most distinctive 
provincial beds are the. conglomerates, whose age is not yet 
determined and which may prove to be tertiary or even newer. They 
occur in the south-east corner of the province at Akvada, Mdlanka, 
and Adhevadda near Gogha. The same formation is seen at Gogha 
and Ldékhanka onthe coast about eleven miles further south, and 
it runs southward to Chopra on the coast about six miles east of 
Taldja and twelve miles north of Gopndth point. At the above 
three places the conglomerate runs from nine to twenty inches thick, 
at from six to fifteen feet above high water mark, in some places 
cropping out on the surface, in others lying five or six feet below. 
At Adhevada in some of the quarries the conglomerate passes into 
a hard compact greystone. 


Beds of a very bright though somewhat soft laterite are found at 
Thordi six or seven miles and near Bhanddria about twelve miles 
south-west of Gogha. To the Ch4mpd4ner group may also probably 
be referred the isolated patches of submetamorphic rocks in 
Kaéthidwar, the remnants of a series of beds broken through, 
overspread, and in part embodied in the universally developed 
volcanic effusion of a later date. One such isolated patch occurs 
on a large spur running down to the plain south-east of Jundgad. 
It is quartzite with bands of conglomerate irregularly dispersed 
through it containing numerous quartz pebbles. A much larger 
exposure of schistose beds occurs south of Khagasri (north lat. 21° 
45’; east long. 70° 1’), and near the village of Helabili about four 
miles north-east of Kutidna. Between this last village and 
Dhruvdla about 2} miles to the north-west, dark silicious schist 
occurs, greatly bent and contorted. A curious variety of schist also 
accompanies it,, which appears to have been of a more clayey nature, 
and to have shrunk under the metamorphic forces to which it has 
been subjected. It often resembles a fine clayey sandstone, perfectly 
honeycombed and crossed in every direction by minute strings of 
hyaline silica, which, on a weathered surface, project and give the 
rock the appearance of a piece of tripe. In places the rock is 
coarsely vesicular, many of the cavities being nearly an inch long. 





1 Impreesions of fern leaves and carbonaceous shales occurring near Than show a 
fresh water origin for these beds. Mr. F. Fedden. 
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They are irregularly arranged and vary in size, but are all lined 
with a crop of minute quartz crystals, forming a layer no thicker 
than & coat of paint. These beds are mainly confined to the hills 
south of Dhruvaéla and to part of the Khagasri range. They may 
occur as isolated patches in parts not yet examined. 


Of volcanic rocks there are beds of Deccan trap or homologous 
beds, associated with a somewhat different group of volcanic rocks 
as far as regards aspect and composition, but which in a geological 
sense seem to belong to the same system of effusion as the Deccan 
traps. During the fissure-eruption or Deccan trap period the 
greatest part, if not the whole of Kathidéwdr, was flooded with trap 
flows which gathered to a great thickness. Subsequent denudation 
considerably reduced and in some parts entirely removed the traps, 


thus exposing the sand-stones beneath. The fissures or sources of 


effusion are still conspicuous in the form of dykes, the solidified 
matter filling the cavities of the fissures. Being harder than the 
adjacent beds, they have more effectually resisted decomposition 
and denudation. They may be seen standing above the neighbouring 
ground like old ramparts or massive ruined walls. Occasionally 
the dyke material is softer than the rock on either side, and the dyke 
assumes the appearance of a partially filled ditch. These dykes are 
very numerous, the central of the province being a net-work of dykes. 
Many are of large size forming hill ridges, and may be traced for 
more than twenty miles. 


The bedded traps or flows are for the most parts nearly level, with 
a gentle but general slope towards the coast in the southern and 
western quarters of the province where sedimentary marine beds of 
a later period supervene.. These Kathidwaér beds consist of 
quartziferous felstones porphyritic and trachytic, some even 
approaching a granite in character though belonging to the great 
trappean series, These peculiar felspathic beds seem to correspond 
with the trachytic beds of eastern Gujardt and with those classed 
by Mr. Wynne in Cutch as Intrusive Traps. In Kathidwar they do 
not present features that would make such a title particularly 
appropriate. In central Kathidwdr and all round the central system 
of hills, usually called Chotila but locally known as the Thanga 
hills, and in the Mandav Sélim4] ranges there have been trap 
overflows. Next there are the Barda hills, which, though they rise 
to 2050 feet, appear to have been avast elevation of trap with little 
or no overflow, for the whole surrounding plain is limestone. The 
same may be said of the Alech range and of the Dalésa hills, though 
these latter seem to have overflowed. Then there are the Gir, 
Lesser Gir or Gohelvdd hills, the Und range culminating in the 
peaks of Shatrunjya, Lonch and Kamlo, and in the Sihor and 
Khokhra ranges. All these are trap and basalt overflows with 
limestone at their base.? 8 


1 Mr. F. Fedden. 

* Colonel Watson records the following section in a river bank near Khambhilia: 
Murum about six feet ; coarse limestone about six feet; murum and trap more or 
less disintegrated about six feet ; three to six inches of brilliant rod laterite ; murum 
and trap about six feet and then limestone. 
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The Girnér or Jundgad hills are a typical variety of these rocks, 
The central peak is of precisely the type of form so common in 
Bengal in hills of granitoid gneiss, but the Girndr rock is mainly 
composed of white felspar. In places where a little hornblende 
is present a marked contrast is produced between the dark and 
hight rock. This gives the appearance of intrusive veins, though 
the veins are not intrusive as either rock is seen crossing the other 
and the two are geologically identical. This rock also forms the 
Jow outlines near Chamérdi, north-west of Bhdvnagar, the low ridge 
south-west of Khimpédar ten miles south of Jundgad, and the high 
hill near Vdrdsdra. Besides this massive rock which weathers by 
concentric exfoliation, there is a variety found at Rampur about 
fifteen miles north-east of Porbandar, so friable as to crumble 
between the fingers. Itis probably to the ease with which this 
portion of the rock falls to pieces under atmospheric action that the 
remarkable physical arrangements of the groups which surround the 
central peakis mainly due. In this decaying portion of rock a little 
rusty-black mica occurs, and it is only where it passes into the 
compact variety that this tender portion anywhere shows sufficient 
compactness to fracture under the hammer. 

Other varieties of felspathic rocks are common in K&thidwér, 
varying in composition and colour, some being what may be termed 
quartziferous felstones, while others approach more nearly ordinary 

rphyrite and trachyte. A common form of trap is an ordinary 

asalt, which decomposes spheroidically and is devoid of distinct 
minerals. 

Basalt is seen in the Bard4s and at Sihor to the west of Bhavnagar, 
and trachyte occurs in the upper caps of some of the higher Barda 
peaks. The north coast is of the usual basaltic trap with large 
deposits of clay and mud forming a long and very shallow foreshore 
broken by creeks. At Bdlambha, about nine miles north-east of 
Jodiya and only a few miles from the south-eastern corner of the 
gulf of Cutch, an extensive deposit of calcareous grit overlies the 
trap. This is composed of good-sized pebbles cemented by chalky 
matter. In other places the trap is seen more or less charged with 
zeolites and quartz geodes, as in so many of the Deccan traps. A 
rock of this description of a plum or chocolate colour is largely 
developed south-west of Rajkot. A not very dissimilar rock, but 
less charged with zeolites, occurs near Bh4évnagar where it is veined 
with carbonate of lime and is seen to support a newer flow of 
entirely different aspeet. This upper flow is also largely exposed, 
and it, or a similar rock, forms many of the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Khégasri and Dhénk. This rock is harsh and 
splintery, ofa pale grey, weathering toa pale yellow. The Shatrunjaya 
hill consists of basalt varying from light to dark-green. The lighter 
sort dresses easily under the hammer and is rather brittle and 
sonorous, but the darker rock is extremely tough. In some places it 
1s sparingly amygdaloidal, but such is not its general character. 

_ At three spots beds of pitchstone or obsidian occur, at Oshdém hill 

in the plain about eight miles south of Upleta, in the hills near Réjula 

about twelve miles north-east of Jéfarabad, and at Nadgnesh near 

Rénpur south of Wadhwén. The Oshém hill is an isolated block, 
B 613—l1 
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mainly composed of a homogeneous trachytic rock, boldly scarped, 
and presenting in many places beetling cliffs 200 feet and upwards 
in height. The base of the hill consists of a soft decaying amygdaloid 
with kernels of a yellow soapy bole and quartz geodes. The 
thickness of this bed is not seen, but it is identical with a similar rock 
at Raéjula. Above this bed, generally hid by a fringe of fallen blocks, 
is a bed of black pitchstone very granular and friable, and only a few 
feet thick. Above this, forming the upper three-fourths ofthe hill, is a 
huge bed of trachytic rock presenting fine scarps. This rock is much 
divided into scales and presents the appearance of woody fibre similar 
to that shown by some clay slates. ‘This peculiar structure results 
from bends of the planes of the scales developed during the slow 
cooling and progressive motion of the mass in a viscous condition, and 
may be likened to the striped structure of some Venetian glass, some 
of the planes having curves of not more than an inch radius. The 
surface of the scales is either smooth or finely wrinkled ; and though 
individual scales are often no more than one-tenth of an inch in 
thickness, the rock shows small tendency to split. Where the scaly 
structure has ceased, the rock breaks with a sub-conchoidal fracture, 
and would form good building material very easy to dress. At 
R&jula a very similar arrangement of beds prevails, save that the 
bone is here some twenty feet thick, very compact in parts, and 

reaking with a highly conchoidal fracture. This bed can be traced 
fifteen miles in a east-north-east direction, when it gradually 
disappears: below the surface. The rock that forms the top of Rajula 
hill is excellent building stone. The distance from Pipdvao the 
new port of Kathidwér about twelve miles south-east of Rajula, is a 
trifle less, and the road is somewhat leveller than that by which the 
best Porbandar stone is carried for shipment. It would not, perhaps, 
cost much less to dress than some of the more durable stones at 
present used in Bombay; but from its bedded character and the 
smooth upper and under surfaces of the beds, the amount of dressing 
it would require would be far less in stones of equal size in the case of 
the Réjula stone, than is called for in the stone ordinarily employed 
in heavier works in Bombay. The light red stone of Raéjpura near 
Sihor, the light redstone at Jithria mile west of Songad station, 
and the salmon-coloured stone at Khijdia near Limbra, eighteen 
miles north-west of Songad station, are much the same as the 
R&jula stone. 

The nummulitic beds which are common in the islands of the gulf 
of Cutch reach as faras the Okha Ran and throughout Okha. The 
beds are much covered by new groups. No detailed separation 
has yet been made between the two, while denudation has no doubt 
greatly curtailed the area once occupied by the older tertiary beds. 

_ New tertiary deposits occur between the hilly country of the 
interior and the coast, and formerly overspread almost the entire 
area, as is proved by the occasional patches and remnants 
distributed over the plains of the interior, sometimes in protected 
spots along the banks of rivers, sometimes in broken patches on 
the lower hill-slopes and other trifling eminences. Beyond such 
scattered and insignificant patches these beds are confined to a 
belt of country along the coast, narrowing towards the east to less than 
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a mile but covering & much broader area towards the west. The area 
occupied by these beds is broadest opposite the Gir, but it soon 
narrows again and verges towards the coast, running along the foot 
of the Barda hills, west of which it has not been traced. Between 
Gogha and Diu these beds are overspread by a newer group of 
probably post tertiary age. Miliolite limestone occurs in greater or 
less quantities, almost anywhere except in Jhélaévad where sandstones 
prevail, and in the Bhai. 


The following three divisions of new tertiary rocks may be specified, 
though they are of very unequal value as regards development and 
importance. It is possible that some of the first beds may be 
numumulitic. | 


Venus granosa Beds, lumpy mottled clay, passing into coarse 
rubbly limestone with Venus granosa and other fossils, found 
also in Sind and Cutch, in beds which are referred to the miocene 
age; Piram Beds, blue clay, passing into silty clays and 
sandstone, with intercalated layers of shelly grit, sandstones, and 
coarse conglomerates; Miliolite Beds, meagre, iron sands and 
clays, remarkably cross-bedded, passing upwards into Dr. Carter’s 
miliolite more or less pure. The lower beds contain several species 
of living land shells associated with the marine organisms, 


The Venus granosa beds are probably the same as the Gaj beds 
of Sind and the argillaceous group E of Mr. Wynne’s Memoir 
on Cutch, and come between the nummulitic and newer tertiaries. 
Too little is known of the ground to permit of more than the 
general statement that beds of this division occur rather sparingly 
in western Kathidwadr, where they are covered by the uppermost 
members of the group and the miliolite of Dr. Carter. Near 
Palikra, about twelve miles north-west of Porbandar and west of 
Pétan, nummulitic fossils occur in intimate -association with Venus 
granosa and other fossils usually found with that species. It is not 
determined whether any strata of nummulitic age exist here in 
place, or whether the nummulitic fossils met with may not be derived 

om beds of the newer group, wherein they are merely of extraneous 
origin. Compared with the Venus granosa beds of Cutch, there 
must be a prodigious elision or occultation of the second division, 
either through denudation, or more probably overlap, as in this 
western part of Kaéthidwar these lower beds are immediately covered 
by the miliolite, which can hardly be regarded as other than the 
youngest member of the tertiary series in the province, neither the 
Piram beds nor any representative of them being anywhere interposed. 


The variety of newer tertiaries known as Piram beds is not widely 
developed in Kathidwadr, but from the boring carried on by Major 
Fulljames at Gogha, where 344 feet were pierced, it seems to attain 
@ greater thickness than either of the other beds. If these Piram 
deposits represent that prodigious succession of beds comprehen- 
sively termed Sivaliks, 4600 feet, Mr. Blanford’s highest estimate 
of the thickness of the tertiary series in Gujardét, is probably under 
rather than over the mark; though Mr. Blandford rightly remarks 
that ‘ the estimate is scarcely more than a guess, and is merely quoted 
to convey an idea of the great thickness which the tertiary beds 
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display.” The highest portion of the present division is that 
constituting Piram island, which, through its rich mammalian fauna, 
is connected with the great Sivdlik deposits that fringe the 
Himdlayan range. Bones of the following mammals have been 
found at Piram : Mastodon latidens and M. perimensis ; Dinotherium 
indicum; Acerotherium perimense ; Rhinocerus sp.; Bramatheriam 
perimense; Camelopardalis sp.; Capra sp.; Antilope sp.; and 
Sus hysudricus. Several of these are also found in the Sivaélik beds 
of Northern India, but Brahmatherium, a gigantic four-horned 
ruminant allied to Sivatherium, Dinotherium indicum, and some 
other species have, hitherto, been found only in Piram. 

The bone-yielding beds of Piram do not seem to occur to any great 
extent on the mainland. At Gogha the fossil molar of a horse has 
been found, and the recorded occurrence, near Broach, of the remains 
of a Mastodon together with silicified wood, renders it probable that, 
though fossils are scarce, the Piram beds reappear here and there in 
other parts of Gujaraét, their general absence being probably due to 
excessive denudation. The beds seen at high-water mark at Gogha 
are pale silty sandstones, varying from clayey to sandy, much seamed, 
and crossed by courses of shelly grit hard and compact, and often 
forming a thick bed of marked character. In this bed fish bones and 
shark’s teeth occur, with fragments of shells and Balant, and, in the 
more clayey portions, ill preserved casts of Arca, Cardium, Scalaria, 
and a slender species of branching coral, very characteristic of the 
bed. To about the same horizon may, perhaps, be referred the beds 
composing the lower hills near Malikia which is close to Gundi- 
Kolisk, ten miles south of Gogha. These beds extend to Mathdvadda 
on the sea coast about eight miles east of Tél4ja, beyond which they 
gradually thin towards Gopnaéth, and are nowhere again met to the 
south. They vary in character from coarse iron-bearing grits to 
coarse conglomerate, firmly cemented by iron, the coarsest beds 
usually occurring towards the top. In some places, as west of 
Thalsar, about eleven miles south of Gogha, they rest on a series 
of white or mottled white and red clays, and this fat white clay is 
in many places dug for whitewashing houses. A little fossil wood 
is sparingly found in these beds, but apparently no bones, though 
Major Fulljames seems to have held that bones occurred along the 
coast from Piram to Gopnéth. A yellowclayey limestone is quarried 
near the village of Unchdi about six miles north-west of Gopnath. It 
is used as a decorative material in the temples of Pdlitaéna, for this 
it is pretty well adapted, though it is not either so lasting or so 
handsome as some of the harder traps which were formerly used for 
the same purpose. 

Where the Miliolite or Porbandar stone, as it is more usually called, 
is well developed, as in the extensive group of hills called the Gir, 
or in plains and valleys some distance from the hills, it is usually 
seen to rest on a bed of clay, sandy, or even conglomeratic towards 
the base. This clay 1s not often more than ten or twelve feet thick, 
and passes upwards into the miliolite. It seems without organic 
remains, is ofa mottled yellow and white, and, when purest, is rather 
lumpy or nodular. Towards the base this bed becomes rather 
meagre and sandy or even conglomeratic, from mixture with the 
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wearings of the trap on which it rests. Near the coast this clay 
changes somewhat in character and passes into a rubbly limestone, 
more or less nodular and iron-bearing, often containing numerous 
lenticular masses of a tough indurated yellow clay, pitted on the 
surface whose cavities were probably formed by boring mollusks, 
or occupied by ascidian tunicaries. The hollows and tubular 
cavities are often filled with a dark homogeneous grit, which, bein 

harder and more resistant than the clay, stands out in relief, an 

the surface then appears studded with a profuse crop of tubular or 
pyriform casts. These clay masses contain nothing but an occasional 
boring shell, but in the limestone are numerous fossils, mostly in 
the shape of casts, and seemingly identical with many dinamo by 
Captain Grant or associated with the Venus granosain Cutch. The 
rock may be seen near Rémpura, opposite the island of Shidl Bet, 
and thence along the trap boundary to a little west of Himél, twelve 
miles north-west of Jéfarabad, where it is covered by the muiliolite. 
From this to P&tan the miliolite covers the whole face of the country 
save in a few low spots where the underlying beds are exposed. Six 
miles west of Patan a limestone is fairly exposed in the road cuttings, 


which affords numerous fossils, some of them suggestive of an early. 


tertiary age, Globulus, Natica, Cypreea, Turbinellus, Oonus, Arca, 
Cardium, and some Echinodermata. Near Pdédlikra, nummulites, 
associated with corals, and echinoderms, are sparingly met proving 
the existence of remnants of the nummulitic group beneath the 
miliolite. The precise extent of the nummulite cannot at present be 
determined. The miliolite, or Porbandar stone, is a widespread 
deposit, a somewhat coarse grit, highly chalky, and abounding in 
foraminifera to the westward, but towards the east containing fewer 
organisms in proportion to the increased admixture of clayey matter. 
This deposit is well seen near Gopnath, where the upper beds contain 
foraminifera rather sparsely, and mixed with those marine forms 
several species of land shells, among which may be specified Bulimus 
— B. insularis, Otopoma hinduorum, and a few thin-shelled 

anines. Where not exposed to 4 crushing weight this stone forms 
excellent building material. It is largely quarried about twelve 
miles from Porbandar from which it is shipped to Bombay and other 
places. 

In the west of Kathidwdr a marine member of the post-tertiary 
group occurs in the shape of an earthy chalky grit, very porous 
and friable, and of a dirty, mottled, coffee-stained appearance, and 
light ashy colour.!. These beds first appear to the west of Diu island, 
a they form a narrow band along the coast with an increasing 








1 Among the sedimentary marine beds of tertiary and post-tertiary age, as far 
as is known, there appear to be representatives or traces of the nummulitic 
(Hocene), the G4j (Miocene), and the Sivalik (Pliocene) groups ; besides more recent 
or post-tertiary deposits including miliolite, a porous open limestone with fine volitic 
structure, enclosing minute organisms. This limestone though of marine origin, is 
not restricted to the plains bordering the coast. It is found almost throughout the 

vince in patches and abutments on the sides of the trap hills, and sometimes 

inging their summits, as on Chotila hill, the bighest eminence in north Kathid4war, 

From this it may be inferred that a very large’area, if not the whole country, has been 

ee the level of the sea, within comparatively recent geological times. 
. F. Fedden. 
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importance and development towards the west, though not probably 
attaining a much greater thickness anywhere than sixty feet. This 
stone, though porous, is much esteemed along the coast for building. 
No mortar is used as the stones naturally unite by the action of rain. 
Between Patan and Verdval they are seen resting on the abraded 
surface of the miliolite, and the same relation may be noticed along 
the margins of the small islands or banks in the low swampy tract 
or Ran near Porbandar. Asa building stone the grit is inferior to 
the miliolite, but at M&dhavpur larger quarries are opened in it. 
At Porbandar a coarse shelly grit of the same age is quarried of 
which the walls of the European graveyard are built. The upper 
beds are usually without fossils, but towards the base they contain 
most of the species now found commonly living on the coast. The 
present situation of this bed over high water is one of the many 
signs of the gradual rise of the west of Kathidwéar, a process probably 
not yet entirely stopped. 


On the 29th of April 1864 an earthquake occurred in many parts 
of the province a little after 11 a.m. The shock was preceded by 
& low rumbling noise as of distant thunder, followed by a vibration 
for six seconds, causing widespread panic and excitement. In some 
places a slight repetition of the shock seems to have been felt on 
the same day a little after dusk. The shock was not attended with 
any injury.! On the 27th of November 1881 at midnight a shock 
of earthquake was felt at Rajkot. The motion, which was from 
south-west to north-east, lasted five or six seconds.? 


The® rain returns in the Appendix from sixty-eight stations in 
different parts of the province give for the fifteen years ending 1881 
a mean yearly rainfall of twenty-three inches. The highest average 
rainfall at any station 1s forty-two at Jdéfarabadand the lowest fourteen 
at Saela, Excepta few fitful showers, the supply of rain comes between 
June and October, thatis during the months of the south-west monsoon. 
As regards rainfall the province may be divided among fifteen river 
basins and coast tracts. Of these in the north is the coast streams 
tract with an area of about 1872 square miles, four stations, and an 
average fall of 20°91 inches. In the north-east are two river basins, 
the Bhogava with an area of 1535 square miles, eight stations, and an 
average rainfall of 17°87 inches, and the dry Bhdédar with an area 
of 938 square miles, two stations, and an average rainfall of 22°96 
inches. Jn the east are three river basins and a coast tract. The 
three river basins are the Utdvli basin with an area of 389 square 
miles, two stations, and an average rainfall of 23°42 inches; the 
Khalkhalio basin with an area of 608 square miles, one station, and 
an average rainfall of 21:26 inches; and the Bhdvnagar basin with 
an area of 1603 square miles, nine stations, and an average rainfall 
of 23°75 inches, and a coast stream tract with anarea of 176 square 
miles, one station, and an average rainfall of 26°68 inches. In the 
south-east there are the Shatrunji river basin with an area of 
2083 square miles, six stations, and an average rainfall of 24°37 


1 Bom. Geo. Soc. Trans. X VIII. (1863 - 1864) 296, 297. 2 Colonel L. C, Barton. 
§ Contributed by Mr, R. P. Sims, Executive Engineer, Kathiawar, | 
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inches, and a part of the south coast tract. In the south comes 
the coast tract with an area of 3331 square miles, two stations, and 
an average rainfall of 35°64 inches. In the south-west are parts of 
the Bhadar river basin with two stations, and of the west coast 
streams tract with four stations. In the west is the coast streams 
tract with an area of 3427 square miles, seven stations, and an 
average rainfall of 21:16 inches. In the north-west are the four 
river basins, the Und, with an area of 583 square miles, three 
stations, and an average rainfall of 21°79 inches; the Aji with an 
area of 790 square miles, four stations, and an average rainfall 
of 22°84 inches; the Demai with an area of 409 square miles, one 
station, and an average rainfall of 19°93 inches; and the Machu 
with an area of §77 square miles, two stations, and an average 
rainfall of 21-42 inches, and a part of the west coast streams tract. 
In the interior of the province there are the basin of the Bhdédar 
river, which has an area of 3917 square miles, nine stations, and 
an average rainfall of 24°95 inches, and parts of the Und and Aji 
river basins. 

Of these river basins and coast tracts those in the south have the 
largest supply of rain, the average fall (1867-1878) varying from 
thirty to fifty inches in the south, against twenty-one to twenty-three 
in the east, twenty to twenty-four in the west, and seventeen to 
twenty-three in the north. The variations in the average rainfall 
in different parts of the country are due to the working of two 
influences, nearness to the south coast which gets the full benefit of 
the rain-laden clouds, and height above the sea which causes an 
average difference of about ten inches between the fall in the central 
uplands and in the central lowlands. The place with heaviest 
rainfall is probably the Gir im the south, which is high and well 
wooded, ae at the same time has the full benefit of the rain-laden 
monsoon clouds. 

The rain returns in the Appendix show that 1878 was a year of 
extremely heavy rain, the fall at Jundgad being 76 inches in excess 
ofthe previous means. On the other hand, there have been consecutive 
runs of dry years in which the fall was only from eighty to eighty- 
five per cent ofthe means or a fall of about 19°2 inches. Taking the 
yearly means, 1869 1870 and 1871 give a sequence of dry years 
followed by another sequence embracing 1875, 1876, and 1877. Of 
the depth of rainfall in each of the monsoon months, the close 
percentages of the means are 1°14 inches in May, 14°95 in June, 
31°27 in July, 24°87 in August, 24°12 in September, and 3°65 in 
October. Of the number of wet days in each of the monsoon 
months the close percentage of the means are 14°48 in June, 34°39in 
Jualy, 27°37 in August, 19°91 in September, and 3°85 in October.’ July 
then is the wettest month of the year. The maximum number of wet 
days in the year is sixty-eight, the minimum twenty, and the average 





1 The anomaly of having rainfall in May without any wet days may be thus 
explained. The entry refers to an exceptional rainfall which occurred throughout 
the province in 1871, during the last few days of vat The fall was heavy and 
showed an appreciable percentage ; at the same time the percentage of the number 
of days was inappreciable and was therefore omitted. 
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44:2, The maximum number of days on which the rainfall was over 
two inches is seven, and the average 2°9; the maximum number of 
days on which the fall was between one and two inches is thirteen, 
and the average 4:4; the maximum number of days on which the 
fall was between one and half an inch is eleven and the average 6:2 ; 
and the maximum number of days on which the fall was under half 
an inch is forty-five and the average 30°7. 


Two extraordinary falls of rain have been recorded, one in 1850 
the other in 1881. On the 28th of May 1850, a violent storm 
occurred accompanied by a heavy fall of hail and tumultuous wind. 
The storm blew down some stables, killed a charger, tore up trees, 
and knocked over sentry boxes. The camp seems to have been the 
centre of the cyclone, and the effects of the storm seem to have 
been confined to it and a circle of five or six miles round! During 
the twenty-four hours, from six in the morning of the 27th July to 
six in the morning of the 28th July, twenty-eight inches? of 
rain fell, which, with four inches during the preceding twenty-four 
hours and three inches during the succeeding twenty-four hours, 
made a total, from the morning of the 26th to the morning of the 
29th, of about thirty-five inches. This fall was nearly equal to the 
average total fall during the whole monsoon in the preceding seven . 
years.2 During the day and night of the 27th the wind blew with 
great fury generally from the south, but occasionally veering round to 
the south-west, west, and north-west. During the whole time there 
was thunder and lightning. The heavy rain caused much loss of 

roperty especially inthe camp. Many trees were blown down, the 
bri ge Joining the camp with the town was partially washed away, 
and many out-houses and nearly half of the huts of the cavalry 
lines as well as one of the round bastions of the town wall fell. 
There was no loss of human life, but on the flood subsiding the 
river-bed was studded with the bodies of drowned cattle.* 


A simuar storm burst over the north-west of the province on the - 
21st of July 1881. The axis of the storm struck the coast between 
Porbandar and Miéni, and travelling north-west passed over 
Khambhélia,Junégad,Jodiya, and Vav&nia, and then crossed the lesser 
Ran of Cutch. The average fall of rain during twenty-four hours 
in the country traversed by the storm was twenty-five inches, houses 
were wrecked in every village, trees were rooted up by thousands, and 
animals of all descriptions perished from cold and wet. Rivers over- 
flowed their banks and ruined the country, and the wind blew a hurri- 
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1 Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc, IX. 195. 

3 The details of rainfall during the twenty-four hours are J uly 27, from 6 a.m. to 
10 A.m. 5°83 inches; from 10 a.m. to noon 0°48; from noon to 2-30 P.M. 1°67 ; from 
2-30 P.M. to 4P.mM. 6:17; from 4 P.M. to 5PM. 2°26; from 6 p.m, to 6 P.M. 0°73; 
from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. 2°90; from 8 P.M. to 10 P.M. 2°70; from 10 p.m. to 12 p.m, 
the bottle was upset; July 28, from 12 p.m. to 5 A.M. 3°50 and from 5 A.M. to 6 
4.M. 0°68, total 26°92. To this is to be added the probable loss of 2 inches by the 
overflowing of the bottle from 2-30 p.m. to 4 P.M. and upturning from 10 P.M. to 12 
ry eae nn bei: ae of 28 inches, 

t Rajkot the rai etails during the seven years ending 1849 are: ] 
27°56 inches ; 1844, 22°43 ; 1845, 12°19 ; 1846, 31°15; i347, 21°01 8 848, 24°21; fea 


- 63°10 inches, Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. XIL (1854-56), 7-19. 
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cane, and added greatly to the horrors of the storm. The effects of 
the storm were felt for fully fifty miles on each side of its central 
track. One notable circumstance was that above Dhordaji the 
Bhadar was not in flood, while below Dhordji it was filled to over- 
flowing by the drainage from the Barda and Alech hills. 


The climate of the peninsula is in general pleasant and healthy. 
January, February, and March are marked by heavy dews and thick 
fogs. These fogs, which are more common inland than on the coast 
and which are generally followed by very hot days, form at day- 
break and are dispelled by the sun about nine. They are not 
unhealthy either to Europeans or natives. The hot weather begins 
in April and lasts until the rain falls about the middle of June. The 
hot wind blows in various degrees in different parts and is hottest 
in the south. Oa the coast it is little felt and very partially on the 
Jhéldvad Ran. The hot weather months (April to June) are the 
healthiest in the year. There is always a cool light breeze. The 
rains generally begin in force at the first change of the moon in 
July and are spent by the 15th of Skravan sud (August-September). 
Unlike other parts of Gujarat the rains are never severe and grow 
lighter towards the west. Except that slight fevers prevail in July, 
no disease is specially prevalent between July and September. From 
the end of September the climate undergoes a change and becomes 
unhealthy both to Europeans and natives. In September and 
October the heat of the sun is acutely felt, though the weather is 
cloudy. The latter part of November and the whole of December 
are in all respects like January. 


The west Gohilvéd and Haldar is perhaps the pleasantest and 
healthiest part of the province. The sea boneband of the Ran 
though hot and dry is not specially sickly, the people being healthy, 
stout, and good-looking. But the stagnant water and excessive 
vegetation of the Nal make it very unhealthy. Violent bilious 
attacks, yielding in four or five days and followed by ague and fever, 
are the only special Kathidwéar disease. In the hottest weather the 
thermometer is seldom above 110° in the shade, although generally 
tabi ag and 104°. In the cold season it is seldom or never 
ow 42". 
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CHAPTER II. 
PRODUCTION. 


KAtnr{wde sbounds in minerals and is particularly rich in 
building stone. The principal metal is iron, which in former days 
was worked both inthe Barda districts and in Khambhdlia. Iron 
ore abounds throughout the northern portion of the peninsula as 
ferric oxide and in other forms. Owmg to the absence of coal, 
the scarcity of wood, and the cheapness of European iron, the ore 
does not pay the cost of working. A coal shale has been found in the 
esr district under Lakhtar, but it 1s not of a kind likely to prove 
useful. 


In 1838 six iron foundries were in regular work, and two or three 
more were occasionally used. The two principal foundries were at 
Raéndvadv ten miles east of Porbandar, and at Rénpur in Navdnagar 
about nine miles south-west of Bhanvad. The foundries were fixed at 
these places because they were close to the Barda forests. They are 
at some distance from the parts of the hills which are richest in ore. 


The ore used in the Rénavav foundry was brought from the 
villages of Békharla, Pélikhra, and Visdvdda. At Bakharla the ore 


occurred in a ridge about twenty feet above the general level; at 
Pélikhra it was in the plain close to a mdge about thirty feet 
high ; and at Visévdda it was in the open country. Rdnpur was 
supplied from Rdén twenty-seven miles distant and about fourteen 
miles west of Khambhdlia. Of the three ores the Visdévdda ore was 
the best, the Pdélikhra the next, and the R&éndvav ore the rest. 
The mines were round pits from five to twenty feet deep. en & 
rich vein was reached, they were hollowed all round as far as pickaxe, 
arm, and shovel could reach. The ore was handed to the top, sifted, 
washed, and sent to the foundry in carts, or on bullocks and donkeys, 
The process of smelting was simple. Under an oblong shed, the 
ground was dug in the centre to give room for two furnaces, which 
occupied the ends of the shed. The furnaces were long and narrow, 
to give a good draught, and the masonry or brick work was lined 
with clay to keep in the heat. The opening for the bellows was 
stopped by a bit of plank coated with clay. Into this plank was 
fitted a pipe joining the nozzles of the two pairs of bellows, which were 
stopped afresh with clay each time the smelting was begun. 
Opposite each other were two openings of the same size, one for the 
bellows, the otherasmallash door. Between these two openings the 
space was filled with charcoal, in which along each side beds 
were hollowed for the ore, and a layer of charcoal laid over the whole. 
The bellows were of bullock hide sewn round bamboo hoops in vertical 
rings, and worked alternately by downward pressure, the blower 
closing the mouth of the sack by pressing it with his chest and 
arms. The bellows threw into the furnace a stream of air, powerful 
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enough, in ten minutes, to burn to ashes a small piece of lighted coal. 
The when full held a lttle more than 196 pounds (seven 
Bombay mans) of ore. This took from six to eight hours to melt. 
The mass of metal was then taken out to be handled by a second set 
of workmen and the furnace refilled. The furnace was thrice emptied 
every working day. The second furnace, over which the head smelter 
resided, was like the first, except that it was built up at the mouth. 
o protect the workmen from the scorching heat, their sandals or 
rather shoes were provided with a large extra sole, which sheltered 
the hands as well as the feet. The headman who worked sitting used 
his feet almost as much as his hands. After being worked, the ore 
was again heated, split into equal parts by a wedge, and wrought into 
small bars of the average size of four to a local man of twenty-six 
pounds. The heating in the second furnace freed the metal from 
much dross, and when the heating was over the metal was ready for 
the market. The average yield of iron was about forty per cent. 
Two kinds of iron were made. A cheap iron called chontta roughly 
shaped of poor ore or of fragments broken by the wedge. The poorer 
sort was sold at 1}d. the pound (5 koris the man), and the better sort 
called marka at 24d. the pound (8 koris the man). According to the 
headman at Ranpur, east wind suited iron smelting better than west 
wind. In a west wind only five mans of iron would come out ofa 
a of ore, which in an east wind would yield seven mana. 
e difference was probably due to the furnace drawing better in 
a dry east wind than ina damp sea-breeze. The iron smelters 
began work at dawn and generally stopped a little before sunset. 
They seemed to work with much steadiness. No iron was smelted 
during the rainy season. The yearly outturn of a foundry was 
between sixteen and seventeen tons (65 Bombay khandis), so that 
the whole yearly outturn for the six foundries was about a hundred 
tons. The daily working expenses were estimated at £1 2s. (Rs. 11) 
aud the produce at £1 12s. (Rs. 16).1 About 1818, according to 
5 er MacMardy, small quantities of gold dust were found in the 
of the Aji river which flows under the walls of Raéjkot.2 The 
statemert has not been corroborated by any subsequent writer. In 
1842 according to Captain afterwards Sir George a Jacob, 
gold in minute quantities was said to be obtained by washing the 
sand of the Saurekha which has its source in Girndr. The expense 
of extracting the gold was more than the value of the produce. 
About the same time copper is said to have existed in the small 
ridge of hills running south from Bhadle and also near Navdnagar, 
bat no mines were ever known to have been worked. There are 
two mineral springs, one at Tulsi Sh4m in the Gir, which is a hot 
_ and reckoned one of the most sacred spots in the province ; 
the other is at Pind Taruk in Okhdémandal.® 


The north-east corner of the peninsula consists entirely of laterite 
deposited in tertiary or post tertiary times. Jhdldvdd abounds in 
laterite and sandstone varying in colour from deep red to pink 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXVII. 469-471. ?Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc, 1. 259. 
2 Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXVI, 36. 
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yellow and white. The south-west coast and Jhdéldvdd, except 
the centre, abound in limestones admirably suited for building. 
Of these the Porbandar miliolite and the grey sandstone of 
Dhréngadra in Jhélévdd are perhaps the best known. The grey 
sandstone has the great defect of decaying or rusting away on 
exposure to salt air or to water. Thin layers of marble are found at 
several places in the west and south-west of the peninsula. The 
marble seems good in quality, and some of it is prettily veined, but it 
is said to be too hard to be easily worked. Besides the limestones and 
laterites, numerous varieties of trap and basalt are much used as 
building stone, and, near Gogha, an excellent conglomerate is largely 
quarried. Granite occurs at Girndr, Chamardi, and elsewhere, but 
has not yet been used asa building stone. There are deposits of 
gypsum in the Ran and parts of the Bhal, and saltpetre can be 
obtained in large quantities at Jhinjhuviéda and its neighbourhood. 
The prices for cut undressed stone at Rajkot are, Kudrva limestone 
£1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10- Rs. 12) the 100 cubic feet ; common limestone 
16s. to £1 (Rs. 8- Rs. 10) ; trap or basalt £1 49. to £2 48. (Rs. 12- 
Rs. 22); rubble masonry including mortar 7s. to 103. (Rs. 34- Rs. 5) 
the 100 cubic feet. The Wadhwaén prices for cut undressed sand- 
stone are l6s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 8- Rs. 12) the 100 cubic feet. The 
prices in other parts of the province differ but slightly from these. 


Kathidwér salt is broadly classed as Vaddagra and Ghasia. Vadagra 
is the fine crystal salt such as is made at the Government works at 
Khaérdghoda. Ghasia is a general term for poorer salt, whether 
made from brine or made by the sun on the Ran and in the numerous 
creeks which indent the Kathidwdér coast. The manufacture of 
crystal salt has been described in the Statistical Account of Ahmad- 
abad.! The only place in Kathidwdr where this fine salt is made 
is at Kuda on the Ran of Cutch, about fourteen miles north-west 
of Dhrdngadra and within the limits of that state.? This salt is equal 
in agen to that produced at Khéréghoda. The yearly yield of the 
Kuda works is about 40,000 Indian mans, and it can be enlarged 
to any extent. Pits might be dug anywhere in the triangle whose 
base runs from Ukat at the mouth of the Badmbhan to Hatarnes at 
the mouth of the Banés. West of the Baémbhan the brine loses the 
qualities necessary to produce large crystals, and in other places 
where salt is made from brine the result is inferior Ghasia salt. 
The crystal or Vaddgra salt is exceedingly hard, while the Ghasia 
salt, as its name implies, is friable and does not bear carriage. 
Along the coast west of Kuda, the chief salt pans are at Vavadnia 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, IV. 116-124. 

2 In the salt manufacture at Kuda the pans vary in size from 2500 to 10,000 square 
feet. These pans, unlike those at P&tdi, are arranged in no order. The salt is made 
from the surface water, as the brine springs which afford so rich a crop st Patdi are 
not obtainable, the whole ground being underlaid with muram. The water is thus 
deficient both in quality aud quantity, and two wells are required for each large pan. 
The manufacture is generally stopped in March or April on account of the clouds of 
dust and sand, and from want of water. The well-sinking and pan-making are the 
work of the Agrids or salt-makers, who are helped by their wives and children. The 
produce is generally sold at ls, 3d, to Ls, 74d. (10-13 as.) the donkey-load (24 mans). 
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in Morvi, at Jodiya Beri and Pinddra in Navdnagar, at Kuchn within 
Porbandar limits, at Mydri, Dhamlej, and Bherai in Jundgad, at 
Vadera under Jdfarabad, and at Mahuva, Taldja, and Bhdévnagar in 
the Bhavnagar state. These works could yield an ample supply for 
the whole peninsula. 


Salt was formerly of little or no value in Kathidwdr. The states 
within whose limits it is produced charged a small royalty on 
the manufacture and paid no regard to its distribution. Salt 
hawkers attended the works with pack-bullocks or donkeys, and 
carried the salt forsale to the interior paying @ nominal sum for the 
salt and charging for it in proportion to the distance they had to 
carry it. Husbandmen, tanners, and fish-curers were allowed to 
gather as much natural sea-water salt or Ghasia as they pleased. 
It was not until the question of excising salt was raised in 1879, 
that salt was regarded as a source of revenue. Then all the smaller 
estate-holders, or talukdars, within whose limits salt was formed 
or could be made, began to assert their rights and put a fictitious 
value on what they had hitherto considered unworthy of notice. 
In 1879 it was proposed that all minor works should be closed, 
and that the six leading salt-making states should either give up 
the entire management of their works to the British Government, 
or that they should equalise their selling price with that obtaining in 
British territory and agree to the appointment of Government officials 
to superintend the manufacture me sale of the commodity. The 
states would not agree to these terms. Inthe beginning of 1880 they 
entered into draft engagements for concentrating their works, re- 
stricting the outturn of salt, forbidding the export by sea, keeping 
strong protective establishments, and adopting all measures required 
to prevent the smuggling of salt into British territory. These 
arrangements were very distasteful to the inland states. They com- 
plained that a monopoly had been placed in the hands of a few coast 
chiefs, and that they had lost all choice as to where to buy their 
salt. Many further complained that their subjects had hitherto been 
allowed to collect inferior salt free, and that they would feel and 
resent any interference with such rights. They further complained 
that they would be put to great cost to prevent smuggling, while 
the profits would be absorbed by a limited number of their more 
fortunate neighbours. These arguments have been fully considered 
by the Government of India, and it has at last been decided that 
matters should remain pretty much as they were before the question 
was raised ; that the chiefs should be bound to prevent smuggling ; 
and that the frontier customs line established to prevent the car- 
riage of untaxed K&thidwdr salt into British territory should be 
maintained. 

Pearls of good quality, but inferior in lustre to Basrah pearls, 
are found in the gulf of Cutch within Navdnagar limits; a few 
are also found in Junégad and Bhdvnagar near Bherai and Chanch. 
There is no trade in Navdnagar pearls as all are kept by the 
Jém and distributed by him to his officers and favourites. ite 
coral of no market value is common both on the Navdnagar coast 
and along the west and south-west as far as Kodinaér. Red 
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coral is sometimes found in small quantities at Mdngrol and Sil. 
Bloodstone and agates are common near Tankdéra in Morvi. 
They are sent to Cambay and made into ornaments, boxes, and 
paper-weights. According to Dr. Hové, who visited Kathiawér in 
1778, borax or chargakhar was then made in Limbdi from earth 
that was dug about four days’ journey off and brought in boats. 
In making borax the only apparatus used was a large hollow 
copper plate about fifteen feet square which was placed over a square 
fire place. On this copper plate the earth was heaped and covered 
with cement. At the bottom of the hollow plate was an opening 
from which, as the borax melted out of the earth, it flowed through 
® copper conduit into a reservoir of boiling water. It hardened 
in the water and was sent to Surat, Broach, and the inland countries. 
In Limbdi borax cost 5}d. a pound (Rs. 6 a man).1 


Kéthidéwér in early times was covered with dense forest. Itis now 
rip same thinly wooded except the Gir forests in the south and 
the Barda forests on the west coast. The Gir forest is about sixty miles 
long by thirty miles at the broadest, but contains no valuable timber. 
The portion of the Barda hills belonging to Navdnagar is thickly 
wooded, but in Porbandar the hill sides are being recklessly stripped. 
Another small forest in the Sihor range in Bhavnagar is carefully 
looked after, but the timber is small and stunted. ‘The place 
where forests are most needed, and whence timber has been most 
recklessly cut, is the central plateau where all the riversrise. In 
time a judicious system of planting would re-clothe the hills, 
improve both the climate and the water supply, and provide 
a much needed store of fuel. The hills near Chotila, Than, and 
Bémanbor, though now bare, had till lately cover enough to 
attract lions. The mangrove abounds along the shores of the 
gulfs of Cutch and Cambay. It is most valuable as fuel and the 
leaves and berries are largely used as food for camels and cattle. 
The berries are said to increase the milk-giving powers of cattle, and 
when green are sometimes eaten by the people of the coast. Nowhere 
in the province is timber allowed to grow to any size. It is doubtful 
ifa single teak plank twelve feet long by one foot broad could be 
found in the entire Gir forest. Building timber is imported chiefly 
to Bhavnagar and Jodiya from Balsfér, Daman, and Déhanu, and still 
more largely from the Malabar coast, Of late years several fine planta- 
tions have been started in Bhavnagar, but the neighbouring states are 
slow to follow the example. Teak has been sown at Sihor, Chokva, 
and Bhavnagar, and has grown strongly. The bdval, Acacia 
arabica, has been sown in the Bhdl, at Sedarda, and at Dolia near 
Mahuva. The casuarina has been a great success near the coast, and 
has grown rapidly, especially at Mahuva, Réuivdda, and Bhavnagar. 
Mangoes have been planted at Mahuva, Bh4vnagar, Chokva, and 
Bekri, and cocoa palms in large numbers at Mahuva and in smaller 
plantations at Khandera and Bhdvnagar. : 


The best Mangoes are grown at Mahuva in Bhévnagar from 
Bombay grafts. Inthe opinion of good judges, they surpass Bombay 





1 Hové’s Tours, 129. 
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mangoes both in flavour and in firmness. The common country 
mango tree is largely grown and very quickly reaches maturity. In 
Jundgad a tree begins to bear when five years old. Some of the 
best flavoured mangoes are grown at Songad, Vartej, Kartej, and 
Koliék, and the mangoes of Mélia in Jundgad as well as those of 
Vanthli and Jundgad itself are also considered of good quality. 
The north is scantily supplied with mango trees, and in Jhdélévdd 
mnango trees are almost unknown. 


Though little attention has been given to its growth, the Cocoa 
Palm grows rapidly and bears steadily all along the south coast. 
If well placed the tree begins to bear in five or even in four years, 
At Mahuva, in 1875, 1500 acres were planted with 170,000 palms. 
At Khandera there is a garden with 7000 palms, and there are 
above 2000 at Bhavnagar. The advantage of the cocoanut over 
the mango is the uniformity with which it bears. A good mango 
crop can be expected only once in four or five years, while cocoa 
palms bear every year. Besides this the fruit-bearing season is longer, 
and the nuts do not spoil hke mangoes. The cocoa palm grows on 
the seaboard, in Navdnagar, Porbandar, and Jundgad, but, except 
in Bhdvnagar and at Navdnagar, no plantations have been made. 
A singular fact about the cocoa palm is that it grows freely in solid 
limestone, provided a hole about three and a half feet deep by three 
feet in diameter is cut in the rock and filled with mould. All the 
trees at Gopnath are planted in solid rock. 


The Wild Date-palm, khajuri, Phoenix sylvestris is fairly common 
In parts of the province, usually in river beds. It is valued solely 
on account of the liquor extracted from its juice. The tree is tapped 
when it is about fifteen years old. When ready for tapping it is 
pierced just at the bottom of the head tuft of leaves, and an earthen 
vessel is tied over the wound and left for twenty-four hours and then 
removed. Next morning the wound is slightly opened, and, after a 
month of drawing, a rest is given for fifteen days; then the juice is 
drawn foranother month; then follows another rest of fifteen days, 
the tapping and resting going on for four months. At the end of 
the four months the juice gets thick and gritty when the earthen pot 
is removed and the wound allowed to heal. After one season’s 
tapping the tree must rest for two years, when it can be again 
tapped ata little distance from the original cut. A tapped tree 
bears dates, but they are inferior ; and, if the tree is tapped too often, 
it ceases to bear fruit for a year or two. The local dates, which 
are called khalela, are eaten largely by the lower classes, but are not 
made into pickles or preserves. Cattle, sheep, and goats feed on 
them. Basrah dates are used in two forms, khajur and kharak. 
The khajur is the ordinary dried date and is moist and sticky; 
the kharak, which is distributed at marriages, is dried till all the 
juice has left it. 

A good date tree yields ten pounds of juice daily and an 
indifferent tree five. The juice, which is called tddi, is gathered 
in large casks. When 480 pounds (12 mans of 40 lbs.) are collected, 
it is placed in one large vessel in which 100 pounds (24 mans) 
of dried mahuda blossom are mixed, and left to soak for about a week. 
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It then ferments and is placed in large stills and distilled. The 
liquor so produced is called ekvario or single. From the original 
480 pounds (12 mans) of juice and 100 pounds (24 mans) of mahuda 
blossom, 240 pounds ( 6 mans) of liquor are distilled. The first 
120 pounds (3 mans) distilled are considered better than the second 
120 pounds (3 mans). If these 240 pounds (6 mans) are again 
distilled, they become 120 pounds (8 mans) of almost pure alcohol. 
This, which is called bevdrio or double, requires to be made 
with great care, as it is so pure that it is apt to catch fire. At 
Sanosra, about twenty-four miles from Rajkot, there are about 
00,000 date trees for which a yearly rent of £30 (Rs. 300) 1s paid. 
There are distilleries at Rohisdla and Jodhpur in Morvi, and at 
other smaller places. Single strength liquor is sold at 6d. to ls. 
(4- 8as.) the quart, and double strength at 14s. to 2s. (12 as. -Re, 1). 
The refuse of the distilleries is eagerly eaten by cattle. 


Of the Domestic Animals of the province the chief are the buffalo, 
the cow, and the horse. There are four chief kinds of buffaloes 
known as deshan or local, sindhan from Sindh, naglt or handsome, 
and gujar from the Gujardt mainland.'! Of these the deshan or local 
are the best, especially those from the Gir or Barda country. The 
Bhavnagar Chief has a famous breed of very large Gir buffaloes which 
have won numerous prizes. A good deshan buffalo will yield sixteen 
quarts at a milking or about thirty-two quartsaday. The milk is very 
rich and by the natives is preferred to cow’s milk. The other kinds 
of buffalo are reckoned inferior to the deshdn and yield less milk. 
The points in a good deshan buffalo, besides great size and 
stature, are a peculiar form of horn which almost covers the eye 
and causes the animal to resemble the African buffalo, Bubalus 
caffer, of which it seems to be a congener. The buffalo graziers 
support themselves almost entirely by the sale of the clarified 
butter which they make from the buffalo milk. At Rajkot or 
Wadhwaén the price of a good cow-buffalo of the deshin breed 
varies from £7 to £10 (Rs. 70-Rs. 100). Male buffaloes, when 
used at all, are employedin carrying water or manure, and in the rainy 
season are sometimes ridden. The price of a male buffalo varies 
from £3 to £4 (Rs. 80-Rs, 40). They are powerful animals, and an 


attempt 1s being made by the Wadhwén state to utilize them for 


draught purposes for which they seem suited. 


Kathidwér cows are considered good milkers. They are of four 
kinds, deshdan or local, vadhidri from Vadhiér in Pélanpur, mdlvi from 
Malva, andbangra a small inferior animal. Of these the deshdans are the 
best milkers, and the vadhidris, though poor milkers, are the most 
beautiful. The malvi and bdéngra are inferior breeds. A good deshan 





According to Dr, Hové, in 1787 there were many’wild buffaloes in Limbdi and 
towards the desert country. They were remarkably ‘fierce and so often attacked 
travellers that the people in spite of religious scruples, were forced to shoot them in 
self-defence. Tours, 79. 

? Full-grown buffaloes will face a lion. By taking it unawares or when separated 
from its companions, the lion sometimes manages to kill a full-grown buffalo, but he 
dares not attack one in the midst of a herd. Immediately the buffaloes see the lion 
they form a semicircle and with a peculiar bellow rush at him and drive him off. 
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cow will give six quarts at a milking or twelve quarts aday. The Gir 
cows, favoured by the richness of the grass and the abundance of the 
water, are famous. Though the milk of the cow is considered inferior 
to that of the buffalo, it 1s admitted to be moredigestible. Most of 
it is made into butter. No cheese is made from either buffalo or 
cow milk. The price of a good deshan cow is £2 10s.to £4 
(Rs. 25-Rs. 40), and of a Gir cow, which yields ten to fifteen 
pounds of milk a day, £4 to £7 (Rs. 40 - Rs. 70). 


At certain seasons bullocks are largely imported from Vadhiér, 
Radhanpur, Kankrej, Vagad, and Sindh. Of these the Vadhiér and 
the Kankre] bullocks are the best. The local, or deshi, bullocks are 
hardworking and fairly good animals, except in Négher and along 
the coast where they are small and poor. A pair of bullocks fit for 
light work costs £5 to £8 (Rs. 50 - Rs. 80). 


Elephants are kept for show and state processions by the greater 
chiefs. The best are found at Junigad. Most of them are brought 
from Haiderabad in the Deccan, but a few African elephants are 
imported when young from Zanzibar. They vary in price from £50 
(Rs. 500) for a young animal to about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) for a very 
good one. The points of a good elephant are size, height, breadth 
of skull, and length and shape of tusks. White marks on the trunk 
and forehead are much admired. 


Horses of the well known Ké&thidwaér breed are still found in 
many parts of Kathidwar, though of late breeders have not carried 
on their business with the same zest as of old. There is no more 
trustworthy account of the origin of the Kathi horse than there is 
of the Kathis themselves.! It is probable that they brought mares 
with them when they migrated from the north, and there is a legend 
that a boat containing a number of Arab stallions was wrecked on the 
coast.2, Whatever may have been its origin, the breed no doubt 
owes much of its excellence to repeated crosses with the Arab. 
Verdval, during the rule both of the Ahmadabad sultdns and of the 
Moghal emperors, was one of the chief ports to which Arab horses 
were brought for the imperial stables, and there seems little doubt 
that the local breeders availed themselves of their services as they 

assed through the peninsula on their way to the capital. The best 
een district 1s Panchél in the heart of the province, 
including Chotila, Pélidd, Anandpur, Bhimora, and Jasdan. 
Every requirement to successful horse-breeding is found in the 
Panché4l, favourable soil for the formation of the foot, hilly ground 
for the development of muscle, running streams of pure water, 
most nourishing grasses, and a dry and hot climate. From 
early times this tract has been visited by agents of Rajputéna 
chiefs and others anxious to secure the Kathi blood. Unfortunately 
the proprietors of the Panchél are more or less impoverished and 
have taken no pains to cultivate the breed, which, in better hands, 


1 For the origin of the Kathi horse see below under History 
2 The present (1880) Superintendent of the Gdikw4r Contingent suggests that the 
breed may have sprung from the wild horse of Kathidwar, a sort of Quagga. 
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might have reached a very high degree of excellence. In spite of 
neglect, confining the young stock, and want of care in the choice of 
stallions, handsome specimens of the old Kathi breed may be found. 
The peculiarities of the animal are, that it is generally under-sized and 
small-boned ; its distinctive marks ar3 a black cross down the back 
and black bars on the legs, the colour of the coat varying through 
every shade ofdun. A well-bred Kathi is teachable and honest, free 
from vice, full of spirit, and wonderfully lasting and hardy. The 
horses are seldom kept by the owner except a few as stallions. 
The rest are given to Chérans. All the care of the breeders is 
given to the mares, which are liked because they are silent, 
while the horses are noted screamers. Of late years, by introducing 
English and Arab stallions, Government have made many efforts 
to improve the Kathi breed. These efforts have not been very 
successful. The Kdathis have been averse from showing their 
mares and those that were brought to the stallions have generally 
been poor.! At the same time there is a good demand for service- 
able colts, and in time breeders may learn that their interest hes 
in correcting the defects of the Kathi horse. The following list 


gives the twenty-eight leading varieties of the Kathi breed in order 
of merit : 





Kdthi Horses. 
PLACB No. NAME. PLACE. 

1 Dhasa in Bhdévnagar. 16 | Phulmdl ... ...| Gosal. 
2 adhra. 17 | Resham ... ...| Somsaria K&this of 
8 ...| Bhaédla Soméasar in Muli. 
4 ...| Chotila. 18 | Vendri .. ...| Ragad in Dhanduha. 
5 ...| Vegad K&this of Dhasa, 19 | Lakhi ..| Khervain PAtdi. 
6 ...| PAliad. 20 | Lush ...| Darva in Gondal, 
7 ....| Bhadli, 21 | Dhel ..| Babra, 
8 ...| Jasdan. 22 | Hiral ... ..| Moniain Jundégad. 
9 ...| S4rvala K&this. 23 | Rdimpdea... »».| Halvad. 

_ Jetpur 24 | Lal ao ..| Limbadi, 
1 Bhimora. = ay sd a al 

eel Doge 2 att ...| Bhadla, 

"|  Apandpur, 27 | Singiilt "| Lakhtar, 

...| Muli Mevfiga. 28 | Lakhmt ... ...| Dhandhalpur. 

...| Chuda. | 








So proud are the Kathis of their mares that first-rate animals are 
seldom sold. The marvellous deeds of sires and dams, in the 
troubled times when a man often owed his life to the strength and 
speed of his steed, are woven into many Kathidwéar tales and ballads. 
The offspring of, such renowned animals have a special value. 
Fancy prices reaching as high as £300 (Rs. 3000) have been and 
are still paid for the best blood, but capital nags of from fourteen to 
fourteen and a half hands high, sound, sure-footed and hardy, fast 
and decidedly good-looking, can be picked up without much difficulty 
at £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-Rs. 300). The chiefs of Palitdna, 
Bhavnagar, and Gondal have all more or less successful horse- 
breeding establishments. 





: Tn 1813 Colonel Stanhope said that his regiment, the Seventeenth Dragoons, horsed 
chiefly in Kathiaw4r, was better mounted than any other regiment in the service. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. XX VIIL (New Series), 37. 
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Excellent Camels, both for riding and carrying, are largely bred 
im Okha, Navdnagar, Malia, and the Machu Kantha, and also in 
Mangrol, Una, Delvdda, and Mahuva. They abound where the 
mangrove grows freely and graze in the swamps. Camel’s milk is 
used for feeding young horses and in cases of diseased spleen. A 
good riding camel costs £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-Rs. 200), a good 
carrying camel £8 to £12 10s. (Rs. 80- Rs. 125), and an ordinary 
camel £5 to £7 (Rs. 50 - Rs. 70). 


The local breed of Asses is particularly fine, and a large white 
variety, found chiefly in Hélaér and Jhélavdd, is famous for its size 
and strength. This variety has no list down the back or stripe 
on the withers. Prices range from £2 to £5 (Rs. 20- Rs. 50) for 
first rate Haldris, and from £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-Rs.15) for the 
smaller breed. 


The ordinary village Dog differs little from that of other parts of 
India. The prevailing colour is red. 


Village Cats are rarely fed or cared for, and are almost always 
thin and half-starved. 


Neither Sheep nor Goats get much attention. They are taken out 
in the morning to the forest or waste lands on the boundaries of 
villages, or to river beds and banks, and allowed to graze. The 
grazing fee is small, 6d. (4 as.) a month for fifty, ls. (8 as.) 
from 50 to 100, 1s. 6d. (12 as.) from 100 to 200, and 2s. (Re. 1) 
for 200 and upwards. No grain is given them, and, after spending 
the day picking what they can, they are brought home and penned 
for the night. The hardiest and best breed of sheep comes from 
Maérwdr. A good Marwér sheep weighs upwards of seventy 
pounds, and, in fair condition, is worth 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 3). 
Besides the Marw&r sheep there aretwo local breeds, the horned 
and the hornless, of which the horned variety is the more esteemed. 
The yield of wool is smal], on an average not more than two pounds 
at each shearing. The sheep is shorn twice a year, in March and 
in October, the produce of the March shearing being the more 
valuable. The wool trade has its head-quarters at Jodiya in Navé4- 
_ nagar. The sheep is not reared for food; the shepherds make 
their living by selling clarified butter and wool. The women weave 
woollen clothes for themselves and their husbands, and sell any they 
make in excess of their wants. The milk, which is particularly 
rich and very nourishing, is mixed with goat’s milk and sold in 
towns and villages by Bharvéd women. The usual price is about 
id. (4 anna) a quart. Sheep’s clarified butter is also mixed with goat’s 
clarified butter. The present (1883) price is about four pounds the 
rupee. <A good ewe yields about a quart of milk at each milking or 
two quartsaday. The price ofa a ewe is from 6s. to 10s, (Rs. 3 - 
Rs. 5), and of a wether 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-Rs.8). The wool of 
a single sheep is worth ls. to 2s. (8 as.- Re. 1), and its skin 6d. 
to Is. (4-8 as.); sheep leather is largely used in the province. 
Mr. Vajeshankar Gavrishankar, a wealthy official of Bh&vnagar, 
has lately started a small sheep farm on his estate of Turkha. This 
farm has already yielded a profit of about sixteen per cent. 
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The K&éthidwdr Goat is usually black, sometimes brown, and in 
rare cases white. The black are considered the hardiest and 
best. The rich keep goats of the Surat breed. The Kathidwér goat 
yields a quart at a milking, that is two quarts of milk a day, and 
a good Surat goat about 14 quarts at a milking or three quarts a 
day. The milk of the Surat goat is richer and sweeter than 
that of the local breed. Goats are hardier than sheep, an eat 
bush leaves which sheep will not touch unless forced to by hunger, 
and then they will eat only the leaves of the baval Acacia arabica 
and the bord: Zizyphus jujuba. Their milk is inferior to sheep’s 
milk for making butter, but is more digestible and is often 
given tochildren. Thin rope and stout twine are made of goat’s 
hair, but only when the animal dies, as goats are not shorn. Sheep 
and goats are penned on bare fields for the sake of their manure, 
the husbandmen paying the Rab4ris a trifling sum. The price of 
a she-goat varies from 2s. to 6s. (Re. 1- Rs. 3), and of a he-goat 
from 2s. to 3s. (Re. 1- Rs. 14). Surat she-yoats are worth £1 
to £2 (Rs. 10-Rs. 20). A she-goat has the advantage over a ewe 
that she can be milked at any time, morning, noon, or evening. 
The shepherds know nothing of the treatment of diseases and do 
not administer medicine in cases of sickness. Dysentery is one of 
the commonest complaints.’ 


Among the Wild Animals of Kathidwdr the most famous is the 
Lion. The Lion formerly abounded all over the peninsula and Gujarat; 
it even spread to Central India. It is now found only in the Gir 
forest. Compared with the African lion its mane is shorter and its 
colour lighter. It is so much likea camel in colour, that its ordinary 
name is the camel tiger or untia vigh. The lion is about the same 
size as the tiger, somewhat more bulky but probably an inch or 
two shorter, the length of a full-grown male varying from about 
eight feet ten inches to nine feet six inches.? The lioness is about 
ten or twelve inches shorter. The lion is rather darker than the 
lioness and is a little heavier about the head and shoulders. When 
full-grown he has a fine mane, which in old animals grows black 
and the whole body becomes darker with age. The lion travels at 


1 In 1817, according to a writer in the Bombay Geographical Transactions, XIII. 53, 
cultivation in Kathia4awér was almost neglected and the people lived chiefly on milk 
and butter. Partly from this cause and partly from the feeling against taking 
animal life, every family had a large stock of cattle. These, amounting to hundreds 
or thousands according to the size of the town, were driven within the walls at 
sunset, and penned for the night in the same houses as the people. Few of the cattle 
seemed free from disease, Many were in the most wretched state, crippled and 
crawling with puffy legs and scabby skins. 

2In 1871 Captain Trotter, of the Kathidwdér Trigonometrical Survey, shot a full- 
grown male lion, which as it. lay dead on the ground measured from the nose to the 
tip of the tail 8 feet 10 inches, of which 5 feet 11 inches were the length of the body, 
and 2 feet 11 inches the length of the tail; the height at the shoulder was 3 feet 
4 inches ; the girth of neck 2 feet 6 inches; the girth of chest 4 fect 1 inch ; the 

irth of forearm | foot 9 inches ; and the length of the hair on the mane 5 inches, 

rger measurements are recorded. One by Major Jackson 9 feet ; two by Colonel 

Watson, one 9 feet and the other 9 feet 1 inch ; one by Captain Leathes 9 feet and 2 
inches ; and one by Captain Hebbert 9 feet 6 inches. 

3 Col, Watson has shot a remarkably fine lioness with spots very plainly marked, 
which measured 8 feet 6 inches ; Major Jackson has also shot a lioness of the same 
size. Both of these are unusually large. 
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night, leaving his resting-place about sunset. He first goes to drink 
and then wanders im search of food, often travelling many miles over 
hill and dale and even along beaten roads. He kills about once in 
three or four days. His favourite food is nilgai, sambar, wild hog, 
and oxen or cows, but he often kills a stray butialo especially one 
half or three-quarters grown.’ If the animal is killed in the 
early evening and the lion is hungry, he will at once begin to eat, 
but he will always leave the hill about daylight and go and rest for 
the day at some lonely spot in the neighboarhood. Especially after 
they have killed, lions are fond of roaring at night, a mournful rather 
than a fierce sound which can be heard five or six miles. The 
lion has a horror of being disturbed during his midday sleep, and 
seeks the loneliest spots either near water in the shade of the 
karanda Carissa carandas, and other trees, or, what is perhaps 
commoner, he chooses the top of a low hill where he may have a cool 
breeze, and lie in the open under the shade of a rock or of a large 
banyan tree. When disturbed the lion does not slink away like the 
tiger or panther, but walks or runs upright without any attempt 
to hide himself. As he is nearly of the colour of the ground, it 
is difficult to see a lion before he has begun to move. Unlike the 
tiger or panther, the lion never lives close to a village or hamlet, 
though at night he prowls near villages and even enters them. He 
avoids man more than either the tiger or the panther, but two 
cases are recorded from the Gir in which men sleeping on cots 
outside of their houses were carried away by lions. In courage 
the lion is equal to the tiger and nearly equal to the panther, 
but he is probably not so dangerous as he is simpler and _ less 
crafty. He is as strong if not stronger than the tiger but less lithe. 
The lion is fonder of company than the tiger, and moves in family 
parties, three generations being sometimes found in one party. The 
lioness has generally three cubs, but the first-born is always devoured 
by the mother.? As a rule, if the lion and lioness are together, and 
the lioness is wounded, the lion will charge; and sometimes the 
lioness will charge if the lion is wounded. In K&athiawér the lion 
is called sdvaj, probably a name of Arabic origin, meaning he who 
causes the flocks to bleat. The lioness is called sinh or sinv, and 
a pair of male lions hunting together are called belar. There are 
probably not more than ten or a dozen lions and lionesses left in 
the whole Gir forest. These are strictly preserved. 


The Panther, Felis pardus, in former times was exceedingly 
abundant. It is still found in some of the hills, but it has 
almost disappeared from the plains. Itis exceedingly daring as 





1 Lions sometimes cause much damage to the herds of buffaloes that are taken 
into the Gir forest to graze. Owing to the great heat the cattle are genorally allowed 
to wallow in the mud and lie under trees during the hottest part of the day, and at 
night they are driven ont to graze. As a rule they keep together, and then the 
lion dares not disturb them. But should a sick animal chance to lag behind or 
wander from the rest, the lion, if there is one near, is sure to kill him however big 
and Haier he may be. Captain Trotter. 

3 Two litters of lion cubs were born in Jundgad in 1881. In the firat were four 


cubs, three females and one male ; in the second there were three cubs, two females 
and onc male. ; 
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well as most clever and cunning ; more people are killed and wound- 
ed by panthers than by either lions or tigers. Some say there 
are two kinds, the small or dog-panther kutta dipdo, and the large 
or st dipdo. After long experience, Colonel Watson has come to 
the conclusion that there is but one kind, and that the difference 
in size 1s owing to age and condition. The female panther measures, 
as she lies, from about five feet eleven inches to six feet ten inches, 
and the average length is from six feet to six feet four inches. The 
male measures from about six feet ten inches to seven feet six inches, 
and averages from seven feet to seven feet three inches. The panther, 
like the lion, kills only once in three or four days, but some are 
bold enough to kill almost every other day. They are particularly 
fond of the donkey and the goat, but will kill the cow, the 
horse, and even the camel. The panther is perhaps the most 
daring of Indian wild animals, and when wounded is most dangerous. 
He will often charge, when unwounded, and will face an elephant 
without the least hesitation. The panther has not the lion’s horror 
of being disturbed or his love of solitude. He will live in sugarcane 
and other green crops and lie close to villages. He is not easily 
disturbed by man and is most daring and fearless in seizing his prey. 
In Kathidwar he is usually called dipdo or the spotted one, and 
timbarva in Gujarét. Panthers, as a rule, live in fixed places and 
do not wander so much as lions. 


The Hunting Leopard, chitah, Felis jubata, 1s sometimes found, 
but there are probably not twenty of them in the whole of Kathiawar. 
It is of very wandering habits, though it sometimes takes up its 
quarters in a selected spot. Chitahs usually hunt two or three 
together, and will stay in one place from two or three days to three 
weeks, according to the abundance of deer. A solitary chitah 
sometimes stays for months in one place, but when three or more 
hunt together they are pretty constantly on the move. They never 
dwell in thick forest but in grassy plains. They are wonderfully 
agile and have great speed for fifty to three hundred yards, but are 
far less powerful than panther. Their claws are not retractile, the 
tail is particularly long and stout. 


The Hysena, jarakh, Hysona striata, is common, and, in the cold 
weather when his coat is in good order,is rather handsome. He has 
jaws of great power and will drive off asmall pauther. His scent is 
ai and he isan unrivalled scavenger. He sets out on his nightly 
rambles just after sunset and returns to his den or lair atdawn. He 
lives on bones and dead animals.’ He will not seek sheep or goats, 
nor will he face the shepherd, but he will attack a lame or sick sheep 
or a solitary goat or kid,if he comes across one in a lonely place. 
The male is much larger and taller than the female. 


The Wolf, nar, Canis pallipes, is very bold. When pinched with 
hunger he will attack a flock in broad day even in presence of the 
shepherd. Wolves frequent large grassy plains, and, though they 
usually live in pairs, three or four or more sometimes hunt together. 
They hunt with great skill and perseverance; prey, pursued by 
three or four wolves, rarely escapes. The male is of much greater 
size and height than the female. 
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The Jackal, shial, Canis aureus, is much smaller than the wolf, but 
makes up in cunning for what he lacks in size and strength. He 
is a universal scavenger and is common everywhere. ‘The jackal is 
very fond of sweets, and does much mischief in sugarcane fields by 
gnawing the cane. 


The Fox, lokdi, Vulpes bengalensis, 1s a small pretty creature about 
the size of a hare, and has a long black-tipped tail. They are 
common in stony ridges where they live in holes or burrows. 
They gives good sport when coursed with grey-hounds, from their 
speed and skill in doubling. 


The Lynx, siahgosh, Felis caracal, though rare, is found both in 
Okha and inthe Bardari district under Navadnagar and sometimes 
in Jhdél4vad. When tamed for the chase it is chiefly used for hare 
hunting. 

The Indian Badger, called ghorkhodia or the corpse digger 
Mellivara indica, is not uncommon in the Gir and Barda country, 
but from its nocturnal habits, 1s rarely seen. The only variety 
that has been seen by Colonel Watson was black underneath and 
grey above, not more than three feet long but powerfully built, with 
long claws, and a broad square head armed with stout teeth. The 
natives declare that when about to attack, it rears like a bear, and 
that it digs up and devours corpses. It is said generally to attack 
women. ‘The hunters of the Gir tell stories of a large badger which 
is very fierce and dangerous. But there seems reason to believe 
that the common stories about the strength of the badger are 
exaggerated. 


The Ant-eater, sandho, Manis crassicaudata, is a curious animal 
about three feet long, with a bulky body and strong thick tail, covered 
with a thick armour of scales each of which is from two to three 
inches long. It has a very small head and alongtongue. It digs 
a round hole in white-ant nests and devours the inmates. Judging 
from the number of these holes, the ant-eater cannot be rare, but it 
is seldom seen. 


There are several beautiful Wild Cats, Felis chaus, some of which 
nearly approach the lynx in shape, size, and colour, and like the lynx 
have black tufts on the tips of their redears. The tail is remarkably 
short and marked with black rings, and the hind legs are striped 
externally and the fore legs internally. One kind, probably Felis 
chaus, stands high and is a big powerful animal. Another variety 
has a handsome red or chestnut collar round the chest and neck, 
probably Felis torquata. The Genet, Genetta vulgaris, is uncommon 
and rarely seen, as it usually lives in trees or the roofs of houses. 


House Rats and Field Rats abound. Field rats of the fawn-coloured 
black-tailed species sometimes appear in vast numbers and cause 
great loss. The year 1814-15 goes by the name of the Rat Year, 
Undario Sal, from the famine caused by their ravages. In 
1840, also, rats did great injury. They suddenly appear about 
harvest time (October-November) in dense masses, past counting, 
as if they sprung from the earth. Nothing can stop them: fires, 
ditches, and water have been tried in vain. They move along a 
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mighty host, eating all that comes in their way and then suddenly 
vanish as if by magic, and for years not one is seen. 


There are two varieties of Mungoose, nolio, Herpestes griseus, 
one with a white tip to its tail and the other witha black tip. They 
are very useful in killing snakes and other vermin, but are great 
enemies to poultry. 

Wild Pig, bhund, Sus indicus, abound in the Gir forest and hilly 
country, but many are destroyed by the Kolis and others for food, 
and their numbers are diminishing rapidly. They are rarely found 
in the plains. 

The Wild Monkey, vandra, Presbytis entellus, though nothing 
like so common as in Gujarét, is tolerably numerous in the Girndr 
range, especially near the Bhévndéth temple, where the ascetics and 
aoc age feed them. They are also fairly numerous in the Gir 

orest, and occur in small numbers in the towns and villages of 
the coast-belt south-east of Porbandar. There are a good many in 
Somnath Patan, They are a favourite prey of the panther, who gene- 
rally catches them by lying in ambush near water. 


The Porcupine, shedhat, Hystrix lencura, is exceedingly common 
throughout the province, especially in hilly country and along the 
seashore where they find shelter in the rocks. They come out at 
night, and seek their food in fields and gardens. Porcupines are 
very fond of melons and work much havoc in melon beds. ‘The flesh 
of the porcupine is said to be good and in flavour to be not unlike 
pork. 

The Hedge Hog, janglt chuva, Eimaceus collaries, is by no means 
uncommon, though it 1s not often seen owing to its nocturnal habits. 
It lives on insects and is harmless. 


The Sambar, Rusa aristotelis, is found only in the Gir forest, 
Girnfr, and the Barda hills. Occasionally a fine pair of horns may 
be obtained in the Gir, but, as a rule, the horns are smaller than 
those of the Gujarat sambar. 


The Spotted Deer, chital or pashu, Axis maculatus, is found only 
in certain parts of the Gir forest, but within those limits it is fairly 
abundant. Asa rule, Gir chital, both in size and in length of horn, 
are finer than those found in Gujarat. 


The Blue Bull, nilgai or roz, Portax pictus, used formerly to abound 
all over the province. It is now found only in Kathiéwér proper and 
in the Gir forest, having been driven out of the other parts by the 
increased growth of cotton. A few wander here and there in other 
places, but they no longer abound as they used to. Excellent shields 
are made of the thick skin of the chest and neck. 


The Antelope, kaliydr, Antelope bezoartica, was formerly found 
everywhere in large herds, but of late their numbers have been greatly 
reduced. They were and are famous for their length of horn, some 
of which are as much as twenty-seven inches in length. White 
antelopes, both bucks and does, are occasionally seen and a few have 
been shot. 


Small Deer with four horns, Tetraceros quadricornis, as well as 
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another variety, Cervulus aureus, with two horns like those of a doe 
are found in small numbers in the Gir forest. They are rarely 
shot. Both kinds are indiscriminately called guntra. 


The Indian Gazelle, chhinkdrah, Gazella bennetii, like the antelope, 
formerly abounded, bat is now comparatively rare. The horns of the 
buck reach fourteen inches in length, and those of the doe are 
very graceful when polished. It gets its name from its habit of 
snorting or sneezing called in Gujardtichhink. Its small restless 
black tail gives it the name hkalpunchh or black tail. Chhinkdrah 
venison is dry and inferior in flavour to antelope venison. 


The Wild Ass, khax gadh, Equus onager, stands from twelve 
to thirteen hands at the withers. The colour is a pale roan 
turning to white on the belly, breast, and inside of the limbs. 
The muzzle also is white. A chocolate stripe runs along the back, 
which becomes very broad over the croup and again gets markedly 
narrower towards the tail. There 1s also a stripe on the shoulder 
and the legs are barred. It is tolerably plentiful in the Lesser Ran 
and a herd of ten or twelve is not uncommon. In the hot and cold 
weather it lives during the day in the Ran, feeding on the coarse 
grasses and plants which are found sparingly here and there. At 
night it comes inland to feed and returns early in the morning. 
During the rains the asses retire to the islands in the Ran where 
they breed, and where they feed on the grass which springs at 
that season. In the cold and hot weather they return to their 
haunts on the shores of the Ran. Wild asses may always be seen at 
Tikar, Khod, and the neighbourhood. When captured young they 
become very tame. It seems probable that in former times mares 
were put to the he-asses, and that this is perhaps the meaning of the 
passage in the story of Sindbad, which tells of the grooms of king 
Mihraj (Mah4ré}) and the mares tethered for the horse which came 
out of the sea. The dun colour and the marking of the true 
Kéthidwar horse, the bay and other shades being due tothe Arab cross, 
closely correspond with the colour and marking of the wild ass of the 
Ran. A Ka&thi horse with two stripes on the withers, and a chocolate 
list like the wild ass’s, broader on the croup and narrower near the 
tail, and with barred legs, won the prize for three-year olds at 
Colonel Keatinge’s horse-show at Réjkot in 1864. The wild ass is 
very swift and untiring, only very good horses can get near them. 


Snakes are fairly plentiful throughout the province. The chief 
kinds are the Indian Python, ajgar, Python molurus; the cobra, ndg, 
Najatripudians; the phursa, Echiscarinata; the Whip-snake, Passerita 
mycterizans ; the dhaman, Ptyas mucosus; and the andhi or as it is 
commonly called the two-headed snake, Eryx jonii. 


The Land Tortoise is common, and all rivers abound in fresh 
water Turtle. These turtles are universal scavengers and are the 
tyrants of the rivers, in which they grow to a large size. In the 
river Machu near Malia, a wounded alligator has been seen surround- 
ed by these creatures, which tore out his entrails while he was still 
alive, enlarging the original bullet wounds with their horny beaks. 
In his dying agony the alligator managed to reach the shore, where 
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he was found dead half in and half out of the water and surrounded 
by turtles. On another occasion, in the Shatrunji river near Talaja, 
an alligator was shot dead through the head and sunk. Two or three 
days after his dead body was found surrounded by turtles. 


The chief Game Birds are the Peacock Pavo cristatus, Bustard 
Eupodotis edwardsi, Grey Partridge Artigarnis pondiceriana, Painted 
Partridge Linus pictus, Painted Sand Grouse Pterocles excustus, 
Common Sand Grouse Pterocles fasciatus, Common Snipe Gallinago 
gallinaria, Jack Snipe Gallinago gallinula, Painted Snipe Rhynchoea 
bengalensis, the Wild Grey Goose Anser cinereus, and a darker 
kind, as well as the nukta or Spurwinged Goose Sarkidiornio 
melanonotus, and the ordinary kinds of Duck and Quail. The 
Green Pigeon Crocopus chlorigaster, Hornbill, and other birds are 
found in the Gir forest, as well as most of the ordinary Indian 
species. 

In the gulf of Cutch fish are chiefly caught in stone 
enclosures built on the muddy or sandy shore. After the tide 
has ebbed the fish are left stranded, or in small pools within 
the enclosures, where they are easily taken by hand nets. Larger 
fish are caught in bush or thorn enclosures made further out, 
not far above low-water mark. These enclosures are principally 
made of bdaval branches staked firmly in the sand and secured 
by stones. In these thorn enclosures very large saw-fish and 
sting-ray, and occasionally a dugong Halicor indicus, are caught. 
Sharks of all kinds are commun. Pomphlet are caught in the thorn 
enclosures, but rarely enter the stone ones. Smaller fish, suchas the 
rous and bhoi, are caught in the stone enclosures. Another very 
valuable fish is the gol machhi from which isinglass is made. It 
is caught principally from boats, but is also found in the thorn 
enclosures. The local names ofthe chief fish caught in the stone 
enclosures are seri, biria, gordia, kaku, kachki, sarvar, and khetar, 
and, in the thorn enclosures, surmai, girial, kurli, gol, kolmi, must, 
chichan, samra, hovati, chhurt, malar, pranjri, jghanjhant, dai, and 
dantio. Oysters, both pearl and common oysters, are found in large 
quantities. 

_ Of these fish the following are specially worthy of notice : 


Kathidwdr Fishes, - 










ENGLISH NAME. LocaL Nags. SCIENTIFIC NAME. 













1 | Torpedo _... des a | Jhinjhani... sale ...| Rata radiata. 

2 | Skate ee4 ang be ...| Samra ‘is see ...| Raia chagrinea, 

8 | Saw-fish... sie se ...| Chhuria eee eae ...| Pristis cirratus. 

4 | A species of Siluroid _... ...| Gol ide se iad 

& | Dugong aa re ie ...| Afalar a ve ...| Halicor indicus. 

6 | Walrus *... “ae sae ..| Pranjrt ve ‘ns ...| Tricheohus rosmarus. 





* This is conjecture. It is probaby some larger variety of dugong, but the fishermen describe it 
as being larger than the dugong and as beiug like a horse. 


The pompblet and sole, and a species of whitebait called bartk or 
kur,as well as the bhoit and kongw, are delicious eating. Several 
kinds of sharks or magras are also caught. One of the most 
valuable fishes is the gol, a speces of siluroid. The swim-bladder 
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is dried and largely exported for the manufacture of isinglass, 
each bladder being worth 3d. (2 as.). Oil is made from the dugong, 
walrus, saw-fish, and skate, and is sold at about six quarts for 
2s. (Re. 1). The fishermen are much afraid of the torpedo and 
make no use of it. Shields are made of walrus skin, and the 
fishermen make shoes of the skins of the skate and saw-fish which 
they wear when fishing on the oyster-covered rocks. The shark fins 
are cut and dried, and sold to Navdnagar traders at the rate 
of about four pounds for 2s. (Re.1). The fishermen dry three 
kinds of fish, prawn, the whitebait or kur, and the kolmi another 
small fish, None of these are salted, and the prawn is boiled 
before it is dried. Other fish are salted and sold by the fishermen 
in the neighbouring towns and villages. Traders of different parts 
buy them ready-salted on the spot at the rate of forty pounds for 
2s.(Re. 1). The Ran fishes are of inferior quality and are sold either 
on the spot or close by. They have an earthy flavour and are 
smaller than the gulf fishes. The principal kinds are bhingaru, kathia, 
dol, murakho, jarko, popri, sonia, pala, seti, khumla, chori, and 
kandhia. On tho shores of the Indian ocean, especially at Porbandar, 
Mangrol, and Veraval, the fishermen are very skilful in catching 
fish in nets from boats. The state levies a cess of one or more 
fish on every boat-load. Pomphlet, sole, bhot, pdlva or pala, and 
raus are the prevailing kinds, but numerous other species abound. 
In the cold weather large numbers of fishing boats come from the 
Gujarat coast, Daman, and Bassein, and catch fish on the south 
coast between Velan and Jadfarabad. They dry the fish on the 
shore, employing a large amount of local labour. They stay for three 
or four months, and then leave taking the fish with them. The 
Jun4gad chief levies a trifling due from these foreign fishermen. 
In the gulf of Cambay, little attention is given to the fisheries, 


' though excellent fish are found all slong the coast, especially the 


bumblo which is common from Bhaévnagar to Hadthab. Fish are used 
for manure in the cocoanut plantation at Mahuva, and in mango 
orchards along the coast. 

The fresh water fish are inferior in flavour. The marel is by 
some considered good, but most of them have an earthy taste. 
Huge turtles are caught all round the coast, but no use is made of 


_ the shells and the fishermen usually boil them down to make oil. 
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CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION’ 


THE earliest date for which population figures are availableis 1842. 
In that year the population of the whole peninsula under the 
Political Agency was estimated at 1,475,700. The 1872 census 
showed an increase from 1,475,700 to 2,318,642 or 57°12 per cent.? 
The 1881 census showed an increase of 1°08 per cent, the total 
population of the province amounting to 2,843,899 or 113 to the 
square mile. 


Of 2,343,899, the total population of the province, Hindus 
numbered 2,038,799 (males 1,060,857, females 977,942) or 86°98 
per cent ; Musalmfns 803,537 (males 156,973, females 146,564) or 
12°95 per cent; Christians 605 (males 457, females 148); Parsis 
489 (males 285, females 204); Jews 145 (males 80, females 65) ; 
and there were 324 (males 151, females 173) Others. The 
percentage of males (1,218,803) on the total population was 51°99 
and of females (1,125,096) 48:00. 


Of the total population, 2,250,727 or 96°02 per cent were born 
in the province. Of the 98,172 who were not born in the province, 
60,629 were born in Gujarat and 14,679 in other parts of the 
Bombay Presidency. Of the rest 5749 were born in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, 4265 in Rajputéna, 4753 in the North-West 
Provinces Panjaub and Oudh, 241 in Madras, 2583 in Arabia 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan, 78 in the United Kingdom, and 195 
in Africa. 

Of the total population 942,976 or 40°23 per cent were below 
fifteen years, 754,181 or 32°17 per cent between fifteen and thirty, 
491,165 or 20°95 per cent between thirty and fifty, and 155,577 or 
6°63 per cent above fifty. 


Of 1,218,803, the total male population, 578,533 or 47:46 per cent 
were married, 571,011 or 46°85 per cent were never married, and 
69,259 or 5°68 per cent were widowed. Of1,125,096, the total female 
population, 573,719 or 50°99 were married, 385,228 or 34°23 per cent 
were never married, and 166,149 or 14°76 per cent were widowed. 


Of 1,218,803, the total male population, 1,052,777 or 86°37 per cent 
were illiterate, 131,324 or 10°77 per cent were instructed, and 34,702 
or 2°82 per cent were under instruction. Of the 1,125,096 females 
1,121,356 or 99°66 per cent were illiterate, 2692 or 0°23 per cent were 
instructed, and 1048 or 0:09 per cent were under instruction. 





1 Contributed by Colonel L. C. Barton, Political Agent, Kathiawér. 

* Two attempts were made, in 1807 and in 1831, to estimate the population of the 
province. In 1807, excluding Jifarabad Okhdmandal and Babridvad, the ulation 
was estimated at 1,975,900 souls and in 1831, excluding Okh4mandal and yidarabad, 
at 1,759,280 souls, but the results were considered untrustworthy. Gov. Selec. 
XXXVII. 2. ‘The large increase, nearly 850,000, found at the 1872 census shows 
that the 1842 returns were not even approximately correct, 
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The number of infirm persons was returned at 9317 or 0:39 per 
cent of the population. Of these 645 or 6°92 per cent were of 
unsound mind, 1651 or 17°72 per cent were deaf and mute, 6500 or 
69°76 per cent were blind, and 521 or 5°59 per cent were lepers. 


Of the male popalation 52,445 or 4°30 per cent were engaged in 
state service, learned professions, literature, and art; 9144 or 0°75 
per cent in domestic service ; 43,404 or 3°56 per cent in trade and 
commerce ; 435,221 or 35°70 per cent in agriculture ; 176,078 or 14°44 
per cent in crafts and industries; 502,516 or 41°23 per cent, inclading 
children, in indefinite and unproduotive occupations. 


The following are the chief census details of the four administrative 
divisions or prants. SoratH, with an area of about 5220 square miles 
1205 villages and 175,534 houses, has a population of 639,780 or 
27:29 per cent of the population of the province; HALAr, with an 
area of about 7060 square miles 1227 villages and 194,727 houses, 
has a population of 684,327 or 29°19 per cent; GoniLvAD, with an area 
of about 4208 square miles 993 villages and 154,632 houses, has a 
population of 580,163 or 24°75 per cent; and JHALAVAD, with an 
area of about 4392 square miles 702 villages and 140,188 houses, 
has a population of 439,629 or 18°75 per cent.? 


Inttle is known of the early history of Kathidwér, and the origin 
of the earlier tribes is lost in romance and fable. Ka&thidwér was 
probably originally inhabited by a few wild Kolis and Bhils, over 
whom the Ahirs or shepherds gradually gained control. 


According to the 1881 census the Rajput population was 129,000 
of whom 67,600 were males and 61,400 females. The rock inscription 
at the base of the Girnér mountain shows that more than 2000 
years ago (8.c. 225) the great Gupta king Ashoka ruled over 
Suréshtra as well as over Central India. 


The Cha’vda’s (382) were probably the first of the great Rajput 
clans to invade the peninsula. They came from Gujarét, and 
established themselves at various places on the coast, notably at 
Dvdrka, Pitan, Somnath and Diu. Though their political power 
has long passed away, Chaévdads are still found here and there as 
upper landholders or girasids. 


After the Chévdés came the Chuda’sama’s (2775), an offshoot 
of the Samma tribe, which reigned at Nagar Thatha in Sindh.? This 


1 The area details are taken from the return supplied by the Topographical Survey. 
The population and village details given above at pages 6 and 7 are from the 1872 
census ; the details in this para are from the 1881 census. 

21It is doubtful at what exact period the Chuddésamds entered the province, but it 
was probably in the seventh or eighth century. Their name is commonly derived 
from Chuda Chandra, who is said to have been their chief when they entered the 
peninsula. Their first seat of government was Vamansthali, the modern Vanthli, 
and they seem to have had great ascendancy in the peninsula. In later times, owing 
or nominally owing allegiance to the kings of Anhilvdda-Pétan in Gujarat, the 
raled for at Teast seven if not eight centuries after the fall of Anhilv4da, and, shioagh 
Ahmad Shah (1440) humbled the Ra of Jundgad, it was not until the time of 
Mahmud Begada (1470) that their rule was finally overthrown. Even then, if we are 
to believe Divan Ranchodji’s Farikh-i-Sorath, their descendants lingered as tributary 
landlords holding an estate under the sultans of Gujardét, until the final conquest of 
Gujarat by Akbar in 1583. Colonel J. W. Watson. 
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tribe established itself at Girndr in the heart of the peninsula, and 
ruled Sorath until, in a.p. 1472, Junigad was taken by Mahmud Shaéh 
Begada of Ahmadabad and the last of the local rulers, Ra Mandlik, 
surrendered himself to the conqueror and forsook the faith of his 
fathers. Sorath became Moslem territory, and Ra Mandlik, after 
living a dishonoured life at Ahmadabad, was on his death raised to 
the rank of a saint under the title of Khan Jahan. Though few 
Chudasamas are left, the daughters of the clan are held to be fit 
brides even for royal houses.1 e 


The next clan to invade the province were the Jethva’s who in 
1881 numbered 1603. Their origin is obscure, but they probably came 
from the north, and first established themselves near Morvi. Thence 
they spread westward along the coast, captured Dvaérka from the 
Chavdas, and then, moving to the south-west, established themselves 
in the strip of land between the Barda hills and the sea. They never 
passed far inland. Their first capital was at Ghumli. From Ghumli 
they moved to Chhaya, and, in the decline of Musalman power, esta- 
blished themselves at Porbandar. This has since been their capital, 
and, though the tribe is comparatively small, it 1s distinguished from 


the other ruling races of Kathidwar by being united under one head. » 


The Jethvds, who, according to the last infanticide returns, have a 
population of 694, claim a distinguished origin. Makaradhvaj, the 
founder of their clan, was, they say, the son of Hanumdan, the 
monkey-god, and of a female alligator, and, until recently, it was 
said and believed that as a mark of their descent the Jethvas were 
born with tails. 


The Solanki (506) and Vala (906) tribes of Rajputs also claim 
to belong to Kathiaéwadr, But their claims rest on slight foundations, 
and they have almost entirely disappeared or merged into newer 
and more powerful tribes. Whatever may have been their claims 
to sovereignty, the Chuddsamas and Jethvds appear for several 
centuries to have divided between them all the west of the 
peninsula. They not only carried on wars against each other, but 
were subjected to frequent incursions from the fierce Tartaér hordes 
which poured down from Central Asia and overran Hindustan. In 
a.d. 1024, the great temple of Somnath was captured and pillaged 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, in spite of the gallant resistance of the 
Chudasamas, the Chavdas, and other Rajputs who flocked from near 
and far to defend their sacred shrine. 


The Vaja’s (259) and Va’dhels (236) who are branches of the 
great Rathod clan, entered the province about the thirteenth century 
from Rajputéna. The Vadhels treacherously drove out the Chévdas 
from Dvarka and Bet, and established themselves there, while the 
Vajas settled on the south coast, their leader Vejo founding 
Vejalkot on the Raval river in the south of the Gir. From Vejalkot 


1 The landlords or girdsids of Dholera are now the principal representatives of this 
ancient royal race. The Sarveyds, Raijadd4s, Rahs, and others are also probably 
offshoots, They claim to be of the Lunar race from which Krishna sprung, and of 
which the Bh4tis of Jesulmer and the Jadejds are branches. (Colonel Watson). The 
Thakors of Chorv4d and Kesod also claim to be descendants of the Chudésamas. 
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they conquered Una, and spread their rule east to Jhanjhmer and 
the Manadri river. Later on, they were much harassed by the 
girasids and sought the protection of Bhavnagar, where they are 
now found as small landholders. 


The Jha‘la’s (17,914) were probably the next to invade Kathiawéar. 
Their ancestor Hirpél belonged, it is said, to a Makvana family of 
Cutch, who in the thirteenth century moved to Gujarat, and took 
service with Karan Ghelo, the last Vaghela prince of Anhilvdda 
Patan.! That chieftain probably gave Hirpdl a grant of territory 
on the east of the Ran of Cutch, and he established his residence 
at Patdi. The next capital of the clan was at Kuva, whence being 
driven by Mahmud Begada of Gujarat, in 1488 they established 
themselves at Halvad, and in 1800 again moved the seat of 
government to Dhrangadra.? The common derivation of the name 
Jhaéla is fanciful. Huirpél’s sons were in danger of being trampled 
by an elephant, when their mother snatched them up and carried 
them toa place of safety. From this they were called Jhala or caught 
up. The tribe has maintained itself in east Kathidwadr, and, from 
the parent stem of Dhrangadra, besides other small estates, have 
sprung the independent chiefships of Vankaéner, Wadhwan, Limbdi, 
Chuda, Lakhtar, and Séela. 


‘ Close on the heels of the Jhélés came the Ja’deja’s. This tribe, 
with a strength, by the 1881 returns, of 29,258, is, like the 
Chuddsamas, an offshoot of the great Samma race that ruled in 
Sindh and claimed descent from one of the four Jadavs.2 The 
Sammds ruled in Sindh for many years, and were probably driven 
south by the incursions of the Tartars from Central Asia. They 
established their rule in Cutch, and thence penetrated into 
Kathiawar.* It is said that about a.p. 13138, Bahmani Samma led 
a band as far as Ghumli in the Barda hills, then the capital of the 
Jethvas, and destroyed it, but did not gain a permanent footing in 
the country. 

In 1537 Cutch was divided between two Jddeja chiefs, Jim 
Hamirji and Jém Raval. Raval treacherously killed Hamirji and 
seized on his dominions. Hamirji’s son Khengar fled to Ahmadabad, 





1 Hirpal Dev rendered great services to Karan Ghelo the last of the Anhilvdda 
sovereigns (A.D. 1290) and received a large tract of country from that ruler, 
Thia tract was called Jhdlavdd, and included not only the portion of Surdshtra 
so called at the present day, but most of Viramgdim and part of the Chunvéal, 
including the towns of Viramg4m and Mandal. Ahmad Shah of Gujardt conquered 
and aunexed Viramgdm, and the Jhalas retired to Paétdi, thence to Kuka or Kua, and 
finally to Halvad. Colonel J. W. Watson. _ 

* Under the Moghals, the present possessions of the chief of Dhrdngadra were 
held by a Muhammadan noble named Nagar Ali Khan, and Halvad itself was named 
Muhammadnagar. Colonel J. W. Watson. 

3 The four Jadavs escaped from the destruction of Somndth-Pdtan on the south 
coast of Kathiawar in the fabulous ages, and took refuge with Hingl4j Mata in Sindh. 
One of them whom she hid in her mouth, was called Jadeja, from ydda the mouth, 
and ruled over Sindh. (Government Selections, XX XIX. 207. 

* Lakha Phuldni is supposed to have completed the conquest of Cutch in a.p. 1320, 
He was succeeded by his nephew Punvaro, and on Punvaro’s death his widow sent to 
Sindb for Lakha the son of J4da, From this time the Sammés called themselves 
JAdejas, 
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and ingratiating himself with the reigning Sultfn, was allowed 
to settle at Morvi in Kathidwér, and was honoured with the title of 
Réo. From Morvi Réo Khengédr attacked his uncle Raval, 
and finally, in 1548, drove him from Cutch. Jém Réval sought 
refuge in Kaéthidwar, established Navanagar, and gradually spread 
his power over the whole of north-west Kaéthidwdr.! Since J&m 
Raval established himself in Kathidwadr, Dhrol, Rajkot, Gondal, 
Virpur, and several minor estates have sprung from the parent 
stem. In addition to these, the states of Morvi and Malia are 
ruled by Jadeja chiefs, but they are offshoots from Cutch and not 
from Navanagar. The Morvi and the Maha chiefs are direct 
descendants of Réo Rav4ji of Cutch, who was killed in 1697 by his 
younger brother Prdgmalji. Ravaji’s son Kanyoji established 
himself in Morvi, and K4nyoji’s son Morji separated and became chief 
of Malia. The Jadeja tribe has thus acquired nearly one-third of 
Kathidwér, and Navdaénagar, Gondal and Morvi are among the 
richest and most considerable states in the peninsula, 


In former times the Jédejaés were noted for the practice of 
female infanticide. The origin of this unnatural custom is enveloped 
in the cloud of romance and fable which usually enshrouds rites 
handed down from time immemorial. The received account is that 
a Rajput chief of the Samma tribe had an only daughter who was 
very beautiful and accomplished. Wishing to find her a suitable 
match, he sent his family priest to travel in search of a youth who 
should be the girl’s equal, not only in rank and age, but in beauty 
of person and in mental accomplishments. The Bréhman travelled 
in vain and returned unsuccessful, reporting to his master that 
such a paragon was not to be found. The chief was in despair, for 
among Rajputs a grown-up unmarried daughter isa disgrace. He 
consulted the Bréhman, and the Brahman advised him to put his 
daughter to death. This advice the chief very reluctantly followed, 
and thenceforward the Jadejds adopted the practice of female 
infanticide. . 

Whether or no this story is true, it is a fact that when the British 
Government first interfered in the affairs of Kathidwér, the practice 
of infanticide was universal among the Jédeja, Sumra, and Jethva 
tribes of Rajputs. Their only excuse for so barbarous a crime was 
the plea of custom; and in the eyes of the surrounding population 
custom was considered a sufficient excuse. Brahmans who would not 
destroy the most hurtful reptile, and Jains, who cover their mouths 
that they may not injure the smallest insect, looked on with apathy 
from generation to generation, never raising their voice in behalf 
of the helpless creatures, who, year after year, were sacrificed at 
the shrine of superstition and pride. 


It is probable that the Jddejdés, before they were driven from 


1 After the Moghal conquest of Gujardét the Jams became tributary, and Navaénagar 
was more than once occupied by the forces of the Ahmadabad viceroy. In the reign 
of Anrangzeb (1658-1707) Navdnagar was agar ee by the governor of Junagad and 
made an imperial district or khdlsa sarkdr. 1t was afterwards restored to its native 
rulers, Colonel J, W. Watson. 
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Sindh and while struggling with Muhammadan invaders, were cut 
off from intercourse with their kindred tribes in Rajpitdna, and 
were thus debarred from marrying their daughters. Under these 
circumstances, they may have resorted to the expedient of killing 
their daughters rather than face the shame of leaving them 
unmarried. When once established in Cutch and Ké&thidwér the 
necessity for so revolting a practice ceased. But by that time the 
custom had become universal, and, as the practice saved much 
trouble and cost, the voice of nature was stifled, and for hundreds 
of years scarcely a daughter was reared in the tribe.! 

This monstrous evil did not escape the British authorities when 
they began to examine the condition of Kathidwdr, and Colonel 
Walker turned all the resources of his vigorous mind to suppress, 
and, if possible, root out the practice. He reasoned with the chiefs 
and people, he pointed out the enormity of the crime, and quoted 
the passage in their sacred books. ‘'To kill a Bréhman is equal to 
lalling a hundred cows, and to kill a woman is equal to killing a 
hundred Braéhmans, to kill a child is equal to killinga hundred women, 
to kill a hundred children is an offence too heinous for comparison.’ 
His-exertions triumphed over all obstacles, and twenty-eight of the 
principal Jddeja chiefs signed an agreement, in which they promised 
to renounce infanticide. But the growth of centuries could not be 
. at once suppressed. It took years of trouble to root it out and it 
was mainly owing to the exertions of Mr. Willoughby, when Poli- 
tical Agent in Kaéthidwér (1831-1835), that infanticide ceased. That 
officer gave rewards to those Rajputs who kept their daughters 
alive, he punished with severity all who were caught breaking the 
law, and he appointed censors, who yearly visited all families in the 
tribes given to the practice, and recorded all births and deaths. 
At first the excess of boys over girls was astonishing, but year 
after year a more healthy result was obtained, and now the annual 
returns show an equality of births. Fines levied from those who broke 
the rules are credited to a fund called the Infanticide Fund, and, 
out of this, dowries are assigned to the daughters of those who are 
too poor to betroth their children without assistance.’ 





1 It is not ieoerel| to describe the mode of killing the unfortunate children. There 
were several meth It is not difficult to kill a newborn child. What labour is 
there in crushing a flower? said a Jddeja chief on being asked what means were 
employed. The crime was formerly so universal, that directly a female infant was 
born it was killed by the women of the house, unless the father had given express 
orders beforehand that it should be sabes and such an order was rarely given. The 
father never saw the infant himself ;he always pretended to be unconscious of the 
whole affair, and, if any one ventured to ask him the result of his wife’s pregnancy, 
the answer was ‘‘nothing.” The event was always passed over in silence, and even 
when a girl’s life was spared, there was no rejoicing. It was rarely indeed that a Jadeja 
Rajpat spared his female offspring. Colonel Walker could only discover five cases, and 
of these two only appear ‘oi have sprung from natural affection. In one of these the 
father was a professed robber, a barbarian in manner and appearance, yet he must 
ay sa a gentle and brave heart, for he saved his daughter against the custom 
and orders of his tribe. 

e such means were necessary in consequence of the importance attached by 
& Rajput to his daughter making a good match. It has always been an object of 


ambition for the tribe to their daughters into higher families than those from 
which they take their wives. To gain this object they have as a rule been obl 
to give dowries much beyond their means. They are now becoming more sensible ; 
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The Gohils (7453) are the fourth great division of the Rajput race 
which still holds sway in Kathidwdér. This tribe claims descent from 
Shélivéhan, a contemporary of VikramAjit, who died fifty-six years 
before the Christian era. The tribe lived in Mérwér for many 
hundred years, and, at length, about a.p. 1290, were driven out 
by their rivals the Rdthods. They passed into Gujardt under a 
leader named Sejak. Sejak married his daughter to the eldest 
son of Ra Kavét, the Chudésama sovereign of Sorath, who gave 
him a few villages in the east of his dominions. Here Sejak 
established himself, and built a town which he named after himself. 
Sejak left three sons Ré&noji, Sérangji, and Shahéji. Rénoji 
the eldest succeeded to his father’s estate, and, in addition, 
received the district of Umrala from the Ra of Jundégad. Réanoji 
is the direct ancestor of the house of Bhavnagar, S4rangyji of 
Lathi, and Shahdji of Péliténa. Rdénoji’s son Mokhraji conquered 
the island of Perim and spread his power to the south coast of 
K&thidwar. He was defeated and slain at Perim by the emperor 
Muhammad Toghlak (13825-1351), but was succeeded by his son 
Dungarji, who was captured by the Muhammadans and reinstated 
by them.! The younger son Semarsingyji fled to Gujarat and 
afterwards became Radja of Raéjpipla. Many small estates in 
Gohilvdd are offshoots from the parent stem, but in addition to those 
mentioned the only important estate is Vala,? whose capital is the 
ancient city of Vallabhipur.’ " 


The Parma's (6977) do not appear to have invaded Kathidwdr 
in force. According to the Ras M4la, at some remote period 2000 
Sodha Parmdars came from Pérkar during a famine, and established 
themselves near Sdéela. The Véghela, who then ruled at Wadhwan, 
employed Mujo their head, to attack the Bhil chiefs Aho and Phato 
who lived on the banks of the Sd&barmati, hoping that the attempt 
would end in disaster. But the Sodhds were successful, and the 
Wadhwan chief gave them the four districts of Muli, Than, Chotila, 
and Chobéri. Ot these, at present the estate of Muli alone is held 
by Parméars. 


In addition to the clans mentioned above, members may be 





they are curtailing marriage expenses, and are agreeing to receive husbands for 
their girls from those tribes from which they have been accustomed to take wives. 

1 The Muhammadan conquest of Gujarat and Kathidwér deprived the Gohils of 
much of the land they had acquired, but at the collapse of the Moghal empire 
they recovered their old possessions and much besides. 

2 It is probable that the Vala tribe of Rajputs, the head of which is now represented 
by the girdsids of Dhank, are remnants of the Chavda rulers of Vallabhipur. 

3 The V4lds claim to be of the Sun-born or Suryavanshi branch of Kshatris. Their 
bards and local historians are excessively ignorant, but there seems reason to believe 
that they have claims to this honour, and that they are the original stock of the 
famous Sisodia house of Udepur, It is possible that they may be descendants of 
Noshzad son of Noshirvan, who, as Muhammadan historians notice, came to India. 
Noshzad was subsequently slain in battle with an army led by his father's minister, 
but his descendants may have survived and come south, and either founded or 
destroyed the kingdom of Vallabhi. Ifthe Val4s be descended from the daughter 
of the last Sassdnian Vazdagard, who is said to have come to India after her father's 
death, they would still probably have retained the worship of the sun, if not of fire 
also, and being of such exalted lineage would in all probability have claimed the sun 
as the origin of their race. They claim to have founded Vdla. When expelled 
from Vala they ee for many years at Taldja and Bhadrur, and gave to that 
part of the peninsula the name of Valak (Val Kshetra). Colonel J. W. Watson. 
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found of all the great Rajput tribes and sub-tribes, VAghelds, 
Chohans, Makvaénds, Débhis, Solankis, Réthods, Bhatis, Jd&davs, 
Padhidrs, Moris, Rehvars, Ghelots, and Narod4s.! The intertribal 
subdivisions, which generally take the name of an individual, as 
Mayéanis from Maya, Jethénis from Jetha, are very numerous and 
perplexing, and in some cases have been obscured by lapse of time. 
No Rajput can marry a woman of the same famHy stock or gotra. 
The Jddavs are all of one stock, and members of that great house, 
be they Jdédejés, Chuddsamas, or Bhatis, cannot, or rather ought 
not, to intermarry. A Jadeja should not marry a Chuddsama 
woman, although the tribes separated in prehistoric times. Many of 
the divisions of a tribe take their surname from some distinguished 
ancestor. Thus the descendants of Ldkha are Lakh&nis, of Deda 
Ded§dnis, and so on. This adds another element of confusion toa 
subject, which is sufficiently intricate, even though the great tribal 
distinctions are alone kept in view. 


At present the ruling Rajput houses in K4thiéwér are the Jadejés, 
J hélds, Gohils, and Jethvds. The Jethvas alone have continued the 
headship of the tribe in one individual, the Rana of Porbandar. 
In the others, cadets of the reigning houses have established 
themselves as independent chiefs. It has always been the custom 
in Rajput houses for each son to receive a certain L poiven of land 
as his patrimony. In accordance with the rank and position of the 
chief, the number of his sons, and their relations with him, the 
share has varied from a district to a village. A favourite son is 
rewarded withalargeestate, while a rebellious or distasteful one comes 
badly off. As these sons have again to divide their lands among 
their sons, a rapid breaking up of estates would have taken place, if 
the law had always been followed. But the chiefs were always at 
warfare with their neighbours, and, in the confusion that followed 
the break-up of Muhammadan power(1707), and the incursions of the 
Marath4s (1736), many of the most enterprising younger branches 
enlarged their borders, not only at the expense of their feudal lord 
and brethren, but at the expense of neighbouring tribes. The weak 
and timid either lost their lands or assigned most of them to 
some powerful neighbour, keeping enough for subsistence, and 
putting themselves under the protection of the chief to whom 
they had assigned their lands. This class were denominated 
mulgirasias, in contradistinction to the girdsids who still kept their 
lands and the jurisdiction belonging to them. 

The male members of the family of a reigning chief are 
called the Bhdydd or brotherhood, and the property to which they 
succeed is called girds or share.* Owing to the constant changes in 
landed property, the holdings were most confused when Colonel 
Walker appeared at the beginning of the present century. Whole 
tracts were in dispute and theonly remedy was to recogmize the 





1 Many representatives of these ancient races have been reduced to menial service. 
Others are humble peasant proprietors with scarcely land enough to support their 







families. 
* This is generally called kapdi girds or skull share, that is, the patrimony written 
oa the forehead when the child is born. 
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essions of each chief as they stood at the time. This principle 


been adhered to ever since. No chief can claim land held by 
another, on the score that it was in his possession before the date of 


Walker’s settlement in 1807, and noone can be dispossessed of land 


which he can show was in his hands at the time of that settlement. 


This was the basis of the famous arrangement made by Colonel 
Walker to supersede the practice of collecting the Maratha tribute 
by military force. The chiefs agreed to pay the Gdikwér a fixed 
yearly tribute through the British Government, and to respect each 
other’s and their under-holders’ possessions. But this agreement 
was not observed, and a few years later it became necessary to 
establish a direct supervision over the peninsula. In 1820 an officer 
of Government styled a Political Agent was placed in Kathidwdr. In 
spite of his efforts to maintain order, Kathidwar, for many years, was 
one of the most lawless countries in the world. The chiefs sought 
every pretext of harassing and oppressing the under-landholders, and 
the under-holders, when they found redress denied them, went into 
outlawry.! Abandoning their villages and taking refuge with some 
neighbouring chief, they thence sallied forth,and did as much mischief 
as they could to the lands and subjects of their oppressor. They burnt 
whole villages, murdered and mutilated women and children, and 
carried on these barbarities until they forced their chief to come to 
terms, and restore them the lands of which they had been 
dispossessed, or to which they laid claim. This going into outlawry, 
or baharvatia as it was termed, was a recognized institution. 
The outlaw and his followers might be killed in fight, and this was 
a chance for which they were always ready. But, if he lived, he 
in the end gained his purpose. Whatever crimes he might commit, 
his lands were never forfeited and he was always regarded as a 
hero, not as an assassin. The right of asylum was claimed and 
recognized by all landholders in the province, and at last, so 
universal did the custom become that a man would go out for the 
most trivial cause, a squabble about a woman or about ornaments, 
or a dispute about a cow or a buffalo. Between 1850 and 1864 
thousands of these outlaws roamed over the country, striking 
villages, and working all sorts of mischief. At length it was 


1 The right of revenging personal wrongs is maintained by all, and where the 

arties from their infancy imbibe all the prejudices of their caste, we may expect it 
is often exerted. The right of affording protection to fugitives and criminals is also 
another remarkable feature in this society. It is a principle of honour which induces 
them to afford protection, and that protection is seldom or never violated. The 
certainty of finding protection wherever they may take refuge, joined to the 
dishonour to their caste and profession of submitting to any personal wrong or injury 
without revenging it, are powerful incitements to the Rajputs or girdsids to resort 
to outlawry or rvatia. This term is derived from bahkdr without and vdt a 
road, and implies that the person acts improperly. It consists in making their 
dependants quit their native village which is suffered to remain waste, while the 
landlord with his brethren retires to some asylum whence he ard carry on his 
revenge and depredations with impunity. Being well acquainted with the country, 
and the redress of grievance being a common cause with the inferior members of 
every family, he has little to fear from those who are not in the immediate interest 
of his enemy, and he is, in consequence, enabled to commit very extensive mischief, 
until he may be extirpated or his principal forced to compromise the dispute. 
Walker in Government Selection XXXIX, 96, 
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determined to suppress them, and forces were organized to hunt 
them down. They were called on to surrender, and state their 
grievances, and all states were forced to refuse them shelter. At 
the same time it was felt that the large landholders were much to 
blame, and that it was their denial of justice and their usurpation 
of land that had driven a large proportion of the outlaws toa 
course that had become intolerable. After much discussion it was 
resolved, with the consent of the leading chiefs, that a tribunal 
called the Raéjasth4nik or Landlord’s Court should be established as 
a final court of appeal to which all girasids and mulgirdsids should 
resort in the event of their not obtaining justice, ‘This court has 
now (1882) been in existence for nine years, and has done great 
good in permanently settling the nghts of subordinate landowners. 


At the beginning of the present century, owing to the confusion 
caused by centuries of misrule, the limits of the various chiefships 
were undefined. Rival chiefs claimed whole villages, nay whole 
districts, and savage and bloody boundary fights were matters of 
such common occurrence as to be regarded with indifference. 
Districts and single villages were shared by two or more chiefs, 
and the distribution of the crops gave rise to endless quarrels. 
Up to 1863 Kathiawér continued a hot-bed of dissension and land 
squabbles, and the claimants were kept from open war only by the 
personal influence of the Political Agent and-his assistants. Since 
the introduction of the new policy, all or nearly all land claims have 
been settled. Joint interests have been divided, the limits of every 
estate have been fixed, the rights of landholders are respected, and 
border frays are unknown. 


From the above it will be gathered that a large proportion of 
the landed proprietors of Kathidwar belong to Rajput tribes, which 
have invaded the province one after another, and have settled 
within more or less defined limits. The number of Rajputs given 
in the 1881 census 1s, as has been noticed, 129,000 or about 5°50 per 
cent of the population. It is not possible to estimate the strength 
of the different clans. The Jddejds are the most numerous, then 
the Jhaélds, and after them the Gohils. Formerly Rajputs were 
noted for their headlong bravery, for feats of strength and 
endurance ; they were bold riders and skilful swordsmen, they 
delighted in all manly and martial exercises, and they preferred 
death to dishonour.! With peace and order many of these 
characteristics have disappeared. The Rajput no longer maintains 
his position by the strength of his mght hand. He is not liable to 
be summoned to serve his lord at a moment’s notice. He does not 
sally forth with his men to fight a neighbour on the boundary, or to 
make a foray on his enemy’s village. He carries his sword, it is 
true, but he never draws it from the scabbard in anger. Martial 
bearing is seldom affected, and manly exercises, as a rule, are 
avoided.* 


'The pdlids or ian stones found at the entrance of almost every village in 
Kathidwér attest the valour of previous generations. 

2 Owing to the extension of made roads and the introduction of carriages, Rajputs 
of rank nowadays are seldom seen on horseback. 
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The chief and bhaydd are always handsomely, and, on great 
occasions, brilliantly dressed. Their turbans are usually of 
some bright colour enriched with cloth of gold; those of the 
Jédejis and Jhélds, composed of endless yards of cloth, rise high 
above the head ending in a one-sided conical peak. They are 
exceedingly heavy and irksome to wear. The sash or kamarband 
is also composed of rich materials freely bespangled with gold. 
It is worn very broad at the back, reaching almost to the inside of 
the knee, and is tied in front in voluminous folds. The hilt of a 
jewelled dagger generally shows among the folds, and, besides the 
dagger, some chiefs carry quite an armoury of small weapons. 
The drawers are worn tight to the leg, the material being generally 
fine white calico. The coat, on ordinary occasions, is of similar 
material, but, in state ceremonies, it is usual to wear an overcoat of 
velvet, or silk, or brocade, lavishly adorned with gold embroidery 
or rows of seed pearls. This is surmounted by a gorgeous necklace of 
diamonds, emeralds, or other precious stones ; ear-rings too are worn, 
and the hands of the chief generally sparkle with magnificent jewels. 
Lower in the social scale, upper landholders or girdsids dress 
more or less richly according totheir means. Men past middle age 
generally wear white turbans, and are otherwise plainly dressed. 
The younger men are given to finery, especially in the matter of 
gorgeous turbans and waistcloths, gilt-handled daggers and 
swords. 


Rajput women are, as a rule, carefully hid in the women’s 
quarters or zendna. They love rich clothes and ornaments, and 
are fond of displaying them among themselves. Polygamy is allowed 
and widely practised. A chief of high rank has seldom fewer than 
eight wives, who lead lives monotonous and dreary beyond 
conception. As the proverb has it, they are married to the state 
and not to the chief, and when the excitement of the wedding is 
over they are immured for life. Scarcely, if at all, educated, they 
have nothing to occupy their minds beyond the petty quarrels, the 
gossip and the scandal of the women’s apartments. They have 
lands, but they are obliged to leave them in the hands of stewards. 
A favourite wife may be consulted by the chief, and at times women 
of intellect have exercised considerable influence in state affairs. But 
their lot is generally miserable. Those who have children are deadly 
rivals, and are looked on with jealousy by those who have none. 
None are allowed even to prepare food for their lord, or to eat with 
him. Should they do anything to displease him, they are punished 
by being deprived of their attendants, and their allowance and 
even their food is curtailed. They have no redress against petty 
tyranny, and must suffer in silence any indignity put on them. In 
large states the guards inside the zenana pre eunuchs. There is a 
guard of Arabs at the entrance to the apartments, and the rooms 
swarm with female attendants and their children. These serving- 
women are called Golisor Vadhdrans, in other words household slaves. 
They are born and brought up in the zenadna, and are married at 
the will of the chief to the Khavds or male slaves. Their marriages 
are very casual. Should the chief dismiss a Khavés, he is not 
allowed to take away his wife with him. She and her family remain, 
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and she may be handed over to another Khavds, or may be sent 
with one of the daughters of the chief as part of her dowry. The 
Khavas are brought up in the palace and are personal attendants of 
the chief and of his children. Some become favourites, and with 
& weak chief gain much power.! They amass wealth, build splendid 
houses, and wear rich dresses; but they may be stripped of 
everything at their master’s caprice. 


The Rajput tribes are generally well featured. The nose is 
straight or hooked; the eyes in youth are large and lustrous, the 
mouth small, and the face oval. The men wear whiskers and 
the moustache, which they cultivate with care, and dye long after 
it has lost its colour. In youth they are lithe, spare, and active, 
buat seldom robust or tall. A life of ease and indolence soon tells on 
them, and they become worn-out and effete. Since the establishment 
of the R&éjkumér College in R4jkot a marked improvement has 
taken place in the physique, intelligence, and activity of the 
younger chiefs. Hitherto boys had been brought up in the zendna, 
in effeminate ways and habits, and in a tainted moral and physical 
atmosphere. A healthy school life, with its regular habits and out-door 
exercises, has developed emulation in mind and body, has made 
those who have come under its influence self-reliant, manly, and 
honest, and has created thoughts and aspirations hitherto unknown. 


But these influences are confined to a small circle, and the Rajput 
characteristics are still, to a great extent, unchanged. A Rajput 
loves ease, indolence, and pleasure. He loves to gossip with his 
neighbours and his friends, sitting in his own courtyard, watching 
his dependants go through their daily work in an easy listless 
purposeless way. He loves to entertain strangers, to pass round the 
pipe or the opium bowl, to examine his horses or cattle, to fondle his 
children, to go on visits or pilgrimages, and to idle away life. 
Business he hates. The smallest landowner has his agent or karbhari, 
a shrewd VA&nia or needy Brahman, to whom he leaves all his affairs. 
He does not object to a law suit or two; they add to his dignity, 
but he hates to be troubled about them. His affairs are generally 
involved. He is a kind and generous landlord, and does not press 
for his dues ; on the other hand he is a spendthrift, and pays much 
larger sums than he can afford on his children’s marriages and other 
social occasions. After his sons have grown up, he 1s often at feud 
with them as regards the division of his property, and his relations 
with his wives are generally the reverse of cordial. He has very little 
morality as far as love affairs go, nor is it considered disreputable 
for him openly to keep a mistress, His religion consists in 





1 The most notable instance is that of Meru Khavds of Navé . This man was 

iginally a palace slave at Dhrangadra, and accompanied a daughter of that house 
on her marriage to J4m Lakha of Navdnagar in 4.p. 1760. He soon acquired such 
influence with the Jam that he became his minister, and for many years was absolute 
master of Hél4r. He made peace and war, concluded treaties, and persuaded his 
weak sovereign to adopt two children not of Rajput blood. When his influence was 
on the wane, he persuaded the Jam to assign him the districts of Jodiya Balamba 
and Ambran. His descendants still hold Ambran, an estate of twenty-four villages, 
ander the Jam. The twenty-one villages of Jodiya Balamba were restored to the Jém 


in 1815. 
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making daily obeisance to his tutelary goddess, or, in fulfilment 
of a vow, in making a pilgrimage to Somnath, Dwarka, or Bechraji, 
or on special occasions to the Narbada, to Nasik, or to Benares. He 
is superstitious, and believes in spells and omens, and, above all, 
he is a stickler for etiquette in all ceremonies and social customs. 
On the birth of a son, an astrologer 1s summoned tocast his horoscope. 
On the sixth day, a mixture of flour, clarified butter, and molasses, 
known as ldpsi, is distributed to relations and friends, and the 
mother performs the chhatht-ni-puja or sixth day worship. 
Offerings are made to the goddess of a pen and some red powder, 
with which the fate of the infant 1s supposed to be written in red 
or fortunate characters. A Brahman performs the adoration and recites 
prayers for the mother to repeat, and is paid partly in uncooked food 
partly in cash. 

On the twelfth day the child is swung in a cradle, his name is 
pronounced by his father’s sister, and molasses and boiled wheat 
are distributed to relations. No ceremonies take place on the birth 
of a daughter. 


When a girl is betrothed, her relations send the intended bride- 
groom a cocoanut by a confidential messenger, who delivers the 
cocoanut and distributes molasses to the people in the house. Girls 
are married before they come of age and boys from fourteen 
upwards. When the time for the marriage has come, and the dowry 
and other preliminaries are settled, a deputation is sent from the 
bridegroom’s house to wait on the bride. The deputation consists 
of a female slave, who goes in a covered four-wheeled bullock 
cart, escorted by as many mounted retainers as the bridegroom can 
muster. On their arrival at the bride’s village, they alight at the 
place appointed for them, and, when the family priest announces 
that the auspicious moment has come, the slave proceeds to the 
bride’s house, bearing in her hand the bridegroom’s sword, 
enveloped in his waistcloth. The bride takes hold of one end of 
this cloth and follows the slave three times round the room, the 
family priest, generally a R4éjgor Brdhman, sitting in the middle 
muttering prayers. The slave then leaves her hold of the waistcloth 
which remains with the bride. On the appointed day, they set 
out for the bridegroom’s village, the bride and the slave in the 
chariot, accompanied by relations and friends and dependants, 
with drums and fifes. Near the bridegroom’s village the girl 
takes leave of her friends, who depart amid a noisy show of grief. 
The procession then goes on close to the gates of the town or 
village, and a message is sent to the bridegroom, who sallies forth 
with all his friends to meet the bride. The friends make it a point 
of honour to race to where the chariot is standing. The first to 
arrive receives a cocoanut and a silver coin, and the others 
sweetmeats in succession. When the bridegroom approaches he 
calls to the slave to give up her place to him. She refuses, and he 
offers her money. When she is satisfied she dismounts, and the 
bridegroom takes her place. The covering of the cart is thrown 
open, and the pair drive through the town, side by side in full view. 
Arrived at the house of the bridegroom’s father, they dismount and 
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enter a place built for the occasion in front of the house. Here 
the family priest is in attendance, sitting in the centre with a pot 
of incense by his side. The bride and bridegroom walk slowly round 
him, and the bride’s brother or near relation places in the vessel 
the amount of her dowry. Part of the marriage ceremony consists 
in we | the end of the bridegroom’s shouldercloth or waistcloth 

to the bride’s veil or chundadi, and these are always loosened before 


the goddess. A feast concludes the ceremony. Widow marriage is 
not allowed. y 


Sometimes the bride, instead of bringing a dowry, receives a sum 
of money from her husband’s father, and, in cases where the bride 
is of ae rank, it is customary for the bridegroom, instead of being 
married by the sword as described above, to travel to her father’s 
house and there marry her and escort her back. 


In the seventh month of pregnancy the ceremony called kholo 
bharov is performed. The husband gives a feast to all his 
relations and friends, and the lady’s parents make her a present of 
clothes. She then walks from one room to another on cloth 
stretched for the purpose. 


A Rajput, on the point of death, is moved from his cot to the 
ground, which has been fresh plastered with cowdung. Curds and 
“tem are put in his mouth. After death the body is borne in a 
itter to the funeral pile and burnt. It was formerly the custom 
for the wife or wives of a Rajput to burn with him.’ This custom 
which was universal at the beginning of the century, has now 
been entirely suppressed. 


Rajputs worship Shiv and Vishnu and their tutelary goddesses. 
The following are the maids or mothers of the different clans. The 
J&dejés worship Ash4pari the hope-fulfiller, whose principal shrine 
is in Cutch. The Jhéld&s adore Shakti? whose shrine is at Halvad. 
The Gohels worship Khodiad M&ta, whose chief shrine is at R4jpara 
near Sihor. The goddess of the Jethv4s is Vindhvdsni, whose 
original shrine is on the Négmata river close to Navdnagar, and 
whose chief temple is at Chhd4ya near Porbandar. The Parmars 
worship the goddess Mandavri whose temple is at Muli. All 
Rajputs visit their M4ta in company with their brides directly they 
are married. Shrines are generally kept in every Rajpat house 
of consequence, and there are attendant Brdhmans to perform the 
daily service.® 





2In 1807 Colonel Walker wrote: The practice of sati, or of a woman burning 
herself with her husband's corpse, is, as in other parts of India, very frequent in this 
sairat ke and this act is commemorated by the erection of a memorial stone bearing a 
suitable inscription and the figure of a woman’s hand and arm, This custom is not 
peculiar to the widows or wives of any caste. In Jhdélavéd it is claimed chiefly as the 
privilege of the lowest castes, and among the Jédejas this proof of affection is claimed 
and D orinpes by the mistress. oe a 

* Shakti is supposed to have aided Hirpal, the founder of the family, in acquiring 
the territory now possessed by the Jhalas, Karan Vaghelo (A.D. 1290) who ruled at 
Anhilvada-Padtan, promised him all the villages whose gates he could bind with 
garlands in one night. With Shakti’s aid he bound the gates of 2300 villages. 

* A figure of the goddess h4puri is set in the mint at Navanagar, but, although 
she keeps a watchful eye on the workmen, she cannot prevent peculation. 
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In addition to the pilgrimage which every Rajput makes to the 
shrine of his clan goddess, each, according to his own convictions, 
visits one or more of the more famous places of pilgrimage in 
Kathidwar. 


The Ka'this, 28,500 strong, form one of the most curious and 
interesting races in the peninsula. Like many Rajput tribes, they 
entered Kathidwér from Cutch, but whence they came is uncertain.! 
The cradle of their race is unknown, but there is no doubt that they 
came from more remote regions than the Rajputs, and it is probable 
that they were wanderers in Central Asia, and were driven down to 
the delta of the Indus by the tide of Muhammadan invasion. They 
do not appear to have had any fixed habitation in Sindh, though 
Colonel Walker relates that they established themselves in the desert 
between Sindh and Cutch. It is probable that their only occupation 
was that of graziers, for it is said that they first entered Kaéthidwdr 
about the year 1400 in company with a band of Chérans on the 
occasion of a famine. A party of them, under the leadership of Umro 
Patkar, penetrated to Dhank, then, as now, ruled by a Vala 
Rajput. Umro had a beautiful daughter named Umradbdi with whom 
the Dhénk chieftain, Dhan Vala, fell in love. When Dhan asked 
her in marriage, Umro agreed on condition that they should eat 
together. To this Dhan submitted, and his brethren, considering 


- him degraded, drove him out. He became the leader of the Kathis, 


and, by Umrabéi, had three sons, Vdéla, Khuman, and Khachar, 
whose descendants bear their names and are considered the three 
noble tribes of Kéthis. They are called Shdkhdyats while the 
descendants of the original Kéthis are called Avartids or 
inferior. 

Dhan Valo’s Kéthis seem to have returned to Cutch, and 





' The Kathis themselves date their origin from the times of the Mahabharat which 
relates how the Pandavs or five royal brothers fought for their hereditary dominion of 
Hastindpur, which had been usurped by their cousin Duryodhan and his ninety-nine 
brethren. The Pindavs had gambled with Duryodhan, and lost their wager, and the 
penalty was that they should remain in concealment for twelve years. After seven 
years of wandering they came to Gujardt and took refuge in the town of Virat now 
called Dholka. Duryodhan heard rumours of this, and leaving Hastin4pur marched 
upon Virdét attended by a large army. He was unable to obtain admittance, or even 
to discover if the Pandavas were within the walls. In this dilemma his minister, 
Karan, suggested that they should drive off the cattle of Virdt which would 
have the effect of calling forth all the braves of the town to the rescue. It was 
however considered disgraceful for a Rajput to stoop to cattle-lifting, so Karan 
struck his staff on the ground and produced a newly created man who was called 
Khat (the vernacular for wood), and, who, in return for hisc ing off the cattle, was 
to be granted immunity to commit theft, especially of cattle, in all future time. 
Khat carried out the wishes of Karan, and his descendants, the Kathis, give this 
legend as a proof of their right to commit robbery. In Forbes’ Ris Mala (I. 295), 
it is stated that the Kathis were vassals of the Sumri king of Sindh and lived 
in Pdvar land. Once on a time a female dancer ridiculed the king as she 
performed before him, upon which she was condemned to banishment, The Kathi 
chiefs called the actress to their quarters, and amused themselves by causing her 
to sing the song which had offended the king. The chief being informed of this 
behaviour, issued sentence of expulsion against the Kathis. At that time a Radja 


of the Valo race ruled at Dhdnk near Dhordji in Sorath. The Kathis flying 


from Sindh, took refuge in his dominions and became his followers. The Shékhéyats 


_invariably marry the dau gions of Avarthi4s, or Ahirs, or Babri4s, and the Avarthids, 


including the Ahirs and Babrids, marry the daughters of Shakh4yats. 
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afterwards the whole tribe quarrelled with the ruler of Cutch and 
murdered him for dishonouring one of their women. They fled 
from his successor, who pursued them to Than, but was defeated in a 
pitched battle. Probably because they could no longer hope to be 
allowed to go back to Cutch, the Kathis seized Than and Chotila 
from the Sodha Parmadrs. Thdn they made their head-quarters 
and built a temple to the Sun. They grazed large herds of cattle 
in the wide plains round Than, and issued thence to plunder the 
neighbouring Rajés. The three sons of Vala, Khumaén Khéchar 
and Harsur Vala, settled at Chotila, Mithiali, and Jetpur. For 
many generations the Kathis thought more of making their 
living by plunder than by the acquisition of territory. The 
despised husbandry, all they cared for was a fastness to which 
they could retreat when hard pressed, and in which they could keep 
their spoil. Hence, though their name was a terror to the country, 
they were not large landowners during the first 150 years of their 
residence in Kéthiawdér. Only when the Muhammadan power 
began to show signs of breaking up, did their earth-hunger begin. 
Then they spread themselves through the heart of the peninsula, 
taking Jasdan and other districts from the Jddej4s, and Alag 
Dhaénd4ni from the Jundégad chief. ‘They penetrated to the 
neighbourhood of Amreli, and settled at Kundla and other places 
on the borders of Babridv4d. The Sarvaids ceded Chital to them, 
and many other Rajputs followed their example. 

When settled, by slow degrees they became more respectable, 
but their reformation was gradual and partial. In 1808, Colonel 
Walker wrote: The Kaéthis are distinguished only for rapacious 
habits and robbery. To this mode of life they attach neither disgrace 
nor reproach. On the contrary they boast of their devasthtions and 
rapine, and, without seeking to cloak the matter, call themselves 
plainly thieves. Without property, and frequently without a fixed 
place of residence, the Kathis despise and brave the resentment of 
states who are much more powerful than themselves. They pursue 
their licentious habits without restraint. The disorder and misery 
that arise from this state of perpetual hostility is easily traced 
throughout this country. 

In marked contrast to this state of things Colonel Walker 
describes the establishment of order in the now flourishing district 
of Jetpur-Chital, under the sway of the Valdés. These he designates 
reformed Kathis. They acquired Chital from the Sarvaiés about 
A.D. 1785. Soon after, a wealthy merchant of Amreli annoyed by 
the exactions and oppression of the officers of the Junégad Nawaéb 
sought refuge at Chital. He offered the Kathis half of whatever 
portion of his property they could recover for him. The Kathis 
made a raid on Amreli, and recovered the merchant’s property, and 
then resolved to put him to death and keep it all for themselves. 
They were dissuaded from this by one of their women, and not only 
gave the merchant back all his goods, but refused to take the share 
which he had promised them. They had their reward, for not only 
did the merchant settle at Chital, but others, attracted by the 
report of such generosity, established themselves there also. The. 
neighbouring proprietors put themselves under the protection of the 
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KAthis, and in a.p. 1760 the Nawab of Jundgad ceded to them the 
important districts of Mendarda, Bhilka, and Jetpur. The Kathis, 
finding that honesty was the best policy, gave up plunder and soon 
gained a great name for good government. 


The Kathi chief of Jasdan was not long in following the example 
of his brethren of Jetpur-Chital. About the middle of the last 
century, Jetsur Khdchar, the chief of Jasdan, was a notorious 
freebooter. By his skill and daring he had assumed the leadership 
of his family, and had led them in many a foray, and established a 
claim to blackmail in Limbdi, Dhandhuka, and Rampur. He met his 
death during one of his raids, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Vadsar, who managed to put together a compact estate of thirty- 
two villages, and, ceasing from his predatory habits, set up asa 
model landlord. 

Some of the most daring and troublesome of the Kathis 
established themselves in the Gir hills, and, sallying from their 
fastnesses, became the terror of the whole country. In the end 
of the last century the districts of Visdvadar and Chhelna were in 
the hands of some Vala Kathis. These districts covered a large 
area, but were thick with forest and almost devoid of inhabitants, 
and, as the Kathi proprietors were unable to guard their possessions, 
in 1782 they wrote over one-half of the revenue to the Nawab, 
reserving the other half and a maintenance to themselves. In 
1794 the Naw&b bestowed his share as a marriage gift on the chief 
of Béntva. The latter soon began to harry and oppress the Kathi 
proprietors, who fled into the Gir, and became outlaws. The 
Bantva chief subsequently handed over the half share of the district 
of Visdvadar to one of the Ka&this, V4la Raning, who was at feud 
with the rightful owner Vala Métra. The latter was the friend 
and companion of the rebel Gdéikwér Malhérradv, who was betrayed 
by Véla Raning. Vaéla Métra immediately laid waste Visdvadar, 
and, in spite of his friendship with the Géikwér authorities of Amreli, 
drove Vala Raning from Dh4ri. He was however reinstated, and 
Véla Métra died soon after in outlawry, leaving an infant son named 
Harsur Vala. Colonel Walker called upon Véla Réning to surren- 
der his hereditary estate to Hérsur, upon which Réning also became 
an outlaw, and died leaving a son called Bava Vala. 


This Bava Véla became a renowned freebooter, and his name is 
still celebrated, in consequence of his having in 1820 seized a Captain 
Grant of the Indian Navy and kept him in confinement in the 
Gir for four months. The unfortunate gentleman commanded the 
Géikwar’s navy, and having been summoned to Amreli on business, 
was travelling through the Gir, when he was caught by Bava Vala. 
He went through great hardships, of which some account is 
given in a foot-note.| Béva Vala was killed in 1824, and the 


1 “T was forced,’ writes Captain Grant, ‘to remount my horse and gallop off with 
the gang who took me into a large forest called the Gir, where I was kept prisoner on 
the top of a mountain for two months and fifteen days. During the whole of this 
time two armed men with drawn swords kopt guard over me.- I laid amongst the 
rocks, dreached with rain night and day, with the exception of two nights when the 
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whole of the ancestral possessions of the tribe, except a bare 
maintenance to the surviving members, passed into the hands of the 
Nawaéb of Jundgad. A song composed in honour of Bava Vala is 
still sung by the Kéthi women, a translation of which is given below.’ 


gang forced me to accompany them, and we stopped in a friendly village. In this 
expedition I was aaeanieualle allowed to ride, but always surrounded by a strong 
band that made all attempt to escape impossible. In one village where the people 
favoured Bava Vala, the women took my part and upbraided him and his men for my 
cruel treatment. Towards unfriendly vi it was the custom of the band to ride 
up to the gates and chop off the heads of little boys at play, and then go off laughing 
and rejoicing at their cursed exploits. When they returned tothe encampment after a 
day’s murdering forage, the young KAthis used to boast how many men they had killed, 
and one day I heard the old fellows questioning them rather particularly, whether 
they were sure they had killed their victims. Yes, they said, they had seen their 
spears through them, and were certainthey weredead. ‘Ah,’ remarked an old Kathi 
‘a human being is worse to kill than any other animal ; never be sure they are d 
till you see the body on one side of the road and the head on the other.’ At times the 
chief Bava Vala, ina state of stupor from opium, would come and sit by my side, and, 
. holding his dagger over me, ask me how many stabs it would take to kill me. I said 
‘I thought one would do’, and I hoped he would put me out of misery. ‘ [ suppose you 
think,’ he would answer, ‘that I won’t kill you; I have killed as many human bei 
as ever fisherman killed fish, and I should think nothing of putting an end to you. 
But I shall keep you a while yet, till I see if your government will give me back my 
property ; if so, I will let you off.’ When not plundering, the gang slept most of 
the day. At night the halter of each horse was tied to his master’s arm. en the 
animale heard voices they tugged, and the men were up in an instant. Occasionally 
they would inform me how many people they had killed, and the method they 
pursued when rich travellers refused to poy the sum demanded. This was to tie the 
poor wretches to a beam across a well by their legs, with their heads touching the 
water, and then to saw away at the rope until the tortured victims satisfied their 
demands ; then the Kathis would haul them up, get from them a hundi or bill on 
some agent, and keep them prisoner till this was paid. Sometimes the men told me 
of their master’s intention to murder me, which was not pleasant. He and his men 
had many disputes about me, as hopes or fears of the consequences of m 
imprisonment prevailed. I can never forget one stormy night when they were 
sitting round a great fire. Ilay behind them. Lions and wild beasts roared around 
ue, but did not prevent my hearing a debate upon the subject of what should be done 
with me. The men complained that they had been two months in the woods on my 
account. Their families were in the villages very poorly off for food, and that they 
would stay no longer. Their chief replied, ‘Let us kill him and flee to some other 
part of the country.’ To this they objected that the English would send troops, and 
take their families prisoners and ill-use them. Soin the end it was to keep 
me for the present. My release was effected at last through our Political Agent, 
Captain ntine, who prevailed on the Naw4b of Jun4 to use his influence to 
get another Kathi who had forcibly taken Bava V4la’s district to restore it to him ; 
aod Bava Vala thus having gained his object let me free. My sufferings during 
confinement were almost beyond endurance, and I used to pray in the evening that 
I might never see another morning. I had my boots on my feet for the first month, 
not being able to get them off from the constant wet until 1 was reduced by sickness. 
Severe fever with e and inflammation of liver came on me, and withe to the 
open air drove ie delirious, so that when I was let go I was found wandering in the 
fields at night, covered with vermin from head to foot. The fever and ague then 
contracted continued on me for five years, and the ill effects still remain, my head being 
at times greatly troubled with giddiness, and I have severe fits of ague. My memory 
is much affected, but I can never forget the foregoing incidents, though it is now 
upwards of fifty years since they occurred.’ Low’s Indian Navy, I. 281-283. 

1 Song in honour of Bava Vala; 

Ob! B4va, son of Raning, incarnate ae and preserver of the country, thou 
sittest at Visdvadar, and Bava, Badogyo is thy ee Thy skill as a swordsman, 
O Bava VAlo, has caused thy name to be remembered. Oh! son of Raning. 

Bava Va4lo had a brother called Matro. They were indeed a noble pair. They 
went with the army of Dhan Kotila as chiefs of the force. Oh! son of Raning. 

When the troops of Bakar Sidhi suunded the drum, the people of Dedan became 
ak ; suddenly Bava, son of Réning, appeared, and the Sidhi force fled. Oh! eon 
of Réning. , | | 
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Towards the close of the last century, the most warlike clan of 
K4this in the south-east of the peninsula were the Khuméns. This 
tribe had appropriated to themselves the rich district of Kundla, 
and, for a long series of years, carried on their depredations in 
Bhavnagar and defied the power and authority of its chief. At 
length, dissensions arose among them, and they were completely 
subdued by the genius of Vakhtsingji. In 1796 they gave up the 
district of Kundla to him, reserving portions for their maintenance. 
In like manner, Vakhtsingji1 subdued the Khachar Kathis of Botéd 
and Gadhda. Under a settled government the power of the Kathis 
has entirely succumbed. Except the large estate of Jetpur-Chital, 
and the small compact estate of Jasdan, there are no Kathi 
possessions of any consequence. Those that are left with a show of 
independence, as Bagasra, Chotila, Babra, and Palidd, are divided 
among a number of shareholders, and must in course of time be 
broken into fragments.' This is due in great measure to the law of 
equal inheritance which they strictly observe. The Kathi proprietors 
themselves perceive this, and there is reason to hope that, before 
long they will adopt the system of primogeniture which prevails 
among the Rajputs. As a pastoral roving tribe, the Kaéthis were 
always fond of animals. They still have large droves of cattle, and | 
pride themselves on their breed of horses. 


The Kathis worship the sun, and use it as a symbol on all their 





Bava Valo had twelve horsemen with him; he himself the swordsman was the 
thirteenth ; may he perish who killed this brave warrior. Oh! son of Réning. 

The merchants cried that they had lost their wealth, they have closed their 
shops ; when alive money was scattered from thy garments, and now that thou art 
dead, see the red Pe flying in cart-loads. Oh! son of Raning. 

Mr. Grant and Alam Mia were going to Amreli; Bavo looked out and said, 
‘certain scribes are coming along the road.’ Oh! son of Raning. 

He seized the hat-wearer, he took him to the hills, he kept him imprisoned for 
four months ; the news went to England. Oh! Bava V4lo, preserver of the country. 
Oh ! son of RAning. 

You gave him food when he asked for it, you treated him with honour ; You could 
not énd fans so you gave him khdkhar leaves. Oh! son of Raning. 

The Naw&b of Jundgad called Bava Valo to appear before him; He said, ‘I 
will not trust thee except Kesarbdi be given as a aig sal Oh! son of Raning. 

Thy house grieves, thy mansion grieves for thee, thy friends mourn for thee, thy 
young mare laments thee, where art thou, Oh! Rider. Oh! son of Raning. 

Thy bed laments thee, thy bedstead grieves for thee, thy furniture mourns for 
thee, thy gardens and thy flowers lament thee, tears flow from their eyes for thee. 
Ob! son of Raning. 

They hewed a stone seat for Baévo Vala to repose in; they painted it with 
vermilion that the whole world might make a pilgrimage toit. Oh! son of Réning. 

A star came from the north to call the warrior Bava Valo. When they Fad 
offered thee incense, thy body was left by thy spirit. Oh! son of Réning. 

When Vithoba Divan at Baroda heard of thy death, he refused to eat; the 
universe was plunged into grief at thy death. Oh! son of Raning. 

No priest or merchant, no bard or poet, has sung thy praises; but Dh&ndni 
Vedar has thus celebrated thy name for ever. Oh! son of Raning, keeper of the 
country. 

1 In 1807, Colonel Walker, wrote: Their peculiar mode of inheritance and the 
perpetual subdivision of propery are perhaps greater obstacles to the improvement 
of the Kathis, than their licentious manners. This custom forms a continual check 
to the accumulation of individual props and the augmentation of territorial 
possession ; it perpetuates a great number of small and independent communities, 
which are without the means of protection against internal injuries, and contain . 
the permanent seed of internal disorder. 
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deeds. The symbol has much resemblance to a spider, the rays 
forming the legs. But that there may be no mistake, underneath 
it is always written: “The witness of the holy sun.’ It is said 
that their first temple was at Than, but they do not worship there 
any longer, and both temple and image have been appropriated by 
the Parmars of Muli, who call the god Mandavri.! The Kathis adore 
the sun and invoke its protection and aid in all their undertakings. 
Their contact with Hindus has gradually instilled into them some 
respect for the ordinary Hindu gods and for Brahmans. They are 
exceedingly superstitious, and believe in omens, placing the greatest 
reliance on the call ofa partridge to the left. At funeral ceremonies, 
instead of feeding crows they feed plovers and have a strong friendly 
feeling towards them. The Kathis are exceedingly hospitable, and 
are always sociable and friendly. They are illiterate and indolent, 
spending their time in gossip and social entertainments, and rarely 
troubling their heads about their affairs. They have adopted the 
Hindu feeling about the holiness of the cow, otherwise they are not 
particular as to their food or liquor. 


Their women are proverbially handsome, and bear a high 
character. They are on a social equality with their husbands, and 
are treated as companions. A Kathi seldom marries more than 
one wife, though they are not limited in this respect. Widow 
marriage is allowed, but it 1s seldom practised, except in the case 
of a husband dying and leaving a younger brother. In such cases 
the rule is peremptory that the younger brother must marry his 
brother’s widow. 


The following historical sketch of the Kathis by Colonel J. W. 
Watson differs in some respects from the account usually received. 
It is valuable as confirming the theory that the tribe came from some 
part of Central Asia. 


There are two more or less plausible accounts of this famous tribe, 
which in modern times has given its name to the whole peninsula 
of Saurdshtra. According to one account the Kathis had their 
original seat in Kurdistan in Asia Minor, whence they were driven 
by Tigléth Pileser I. of Assyma, who, according to Rawlinson, 
ascended the throne about B.c. 1130. In the Assyrian inscriptions 
they are described as Khatti, and, in the Old Testament, as Hittites. 
In the wars of this monarch, distinct mention is made of the Com4ni 
(Khumféns). Rawlinson mentions that at this time the chief city 
of the Khatti or Hittites was Carchemish, an important place, and he 
says that the Com4ni could bring into the field an army of 20,000 
men. At this period the Khatti, or Hittites, appear to have been 
remarkable for their fondness for horses and chariots, tu have been 
incapable of settled government, and to have been fond of serving 
as mercenaries. 


After the time of Tigldéth Pileser the Khatti appear to have 


1The Sanskrit inscription on the pedestal of the deity is nearly illegible, and 
would betoken an earlier period than that fixed for the immigration of the Kathis. 
Sir George LeGrand Jacob. 
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joined Benhadad king of Damascus in warring with Shalmdneser 

I. of Assyria, and to have finally been subdued by him. Sargon 
of Assyria is mentioned by Rawlinson as having warred in Kurdistan, 
but whether with any branch of the K4this is not mentioned. But 
Rawlinson specially notices that Sargon in all his wars largely 
followed the custom of wholesale deportation of conquered 
nations. Whether in his time or afterwards, when the kingdoms 
of Media and Persia were paramount in Asia, the Kaéthis appear 
to have gradually travelled eastward until we find them opposing 
Alexander the Great at Sangéla, three days march from the river 
Hydraotes. It is notable that Arrian, in his short description of 
the Kathis, describes them as roving tribes, not under the authority 
of any Indian sovereign, and speaks of them as associated with 
other free Indians. That they were recent invaders seems clear, 
for Arrian specially mentions that Porus and Abissares, both Indian 
kings, had united against them, and had called in the aid of many 
other Indian princes besides, but had been unable to effect anything 
against them. Though gallant and warlike they were defeated with 
great loss and driven from Sangdla, and we may be sure that Porus 
and the other Indian kings took care that they never returned to 
their dominions. 


After a.p. 1168, during the reign of Shélivthan of Jesalmir, 
according tothe Bhati annals, the Kathis were dwelling as far 
south as between the city of Jdélor and the Ardvali mountains.! 
Their own annals are untrustworthy before the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, because they show traces of having been 
concocted by bards in comparatively modern times. But it seems 
probable that they lived in Malwa for some time and thence came 
to Cutch, whence they entered the peninsula of Kathidwér. It is 
however possible that they came to Cutch direct from the 
neighbourhood of Jalor. 


It is difficult to say at what date the Kathis first entered the 
peninsula. On the whole it seems probable that the V&lés were 
established before the arrival of the Kh4chars, and that the Babrids 
were probably earlier than the Vélés. The Khuméns also are 
either earlier than, or coeval with, the Khdchdrs, Regarding the 
Avartiés or miscellaneous Kathis it is impossible to say anything 
certain, except that the Dhandhals, the most celebrated among them, 
took their rise about the time or just after the arrival of the 
Khéchars. Of the other tribes many doubtless are earlier than and 
many as early as the Khachars, but, except the Dhéndhals none are 
later arrivals, 


The arrival of the Kha&chars can be calculated within a few years, 
and may roughly be fixed at a.p. 1400. Their first settlement was 
at Than, and their next seat was Chotila where they are still found. 
From these two seats they spread all over the Panchél, and it was 
they who by their daring forays, in later times, drew on themselvea 
the vengeance of the imperial governors of Gujardt, and 





1 Tod’s Rajasthén, II. 222. 
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subsequently they proved no less troublesome to the Maréthés. The 
earliest known mention of a K4&thi, occurs in the Mirét-i-Sikandri 
where Loma Khumén of Kherdi is spoken of as having sheltered 
Sult4n Muzafar of Gujarét in about a.p. 1583. The first mention 
of Kathidwaér as a sub-division of the peninsula of Saur&shtra is 
believed to occur in the Mirét-i-Ahmadi, which, in its notice of 
Azam Kh&n (about 1635-1642), mentions that he marched to 
K&thidwér and chastised the Kathis who were continually ravaging 
the Dhandhuka district. In another passage the same author 
notices that Azam Khdn made such excellent arrangements that 
travellers could pass safely through Jhaldvdd, Kathidwar, the 
country of the Jém of Navdnagar, and Cutch. Another mention of 
the Kathis occurs in the same work in the notice of the viceroyalty 
of Kaértalab Khan, who had been ennobled by the title of Shujdat 
Khaén. This officer, about a.p. 1692, stormed Than and dispersed the 
K&thi plunderers who had made that place their head-quarters. 
The Valds seem to have been settled in Kathidwar before the Kathis 
as the Tdérikh-i-Sorath speaks of a battle between Shamsud-din 
Amir Kh4n the viceroy of Sultén Feroz Tughlakand Vala Chémpréj, 
whose capital was situated at Kileshvar in the Barda hills. This 
must have been between a.D. 1351 and 1387. 


According to bardic tradition Verdévalji, a Vdla Rajput of the 
Dhank house, married the daughter of Vichélo Patgar, an Avartia 
Ksthi, and from her sprung the tribes of V4éla, Khumdn and 
Khéchar Kathis, called from their high birth Shd&khdyat or those of 
the branch; other tribes are called Avartia, from avar other. Thus 
the modern Ké&this divided themselves into two great clans, the 
Shakhé4yat or those of the branch who are the offspring of Veravalyi, 
and the Avartia or other or miscellaneous clans. 


This account is far from satisfactory for the following reasons. 
The V4lés of Dhénk were a branch of the great Vala house of 
Vala Chamérdi, who reigned also at Taléja Bhddrod, indeed over 
the whole sub-division of Gohilv4éd called Vélék or V4ldkshetra. 
When Verévalji married the K&4thidni about a.p. 1350 at the 
earliest, there must have been at least 500 Vala Rajputs alive. 
Now we are asked to believe that the offspring of Veravalji alone 
has increased to a greater extent than the offspring of the 500 
V4la Rajputs then in existence. At the present day there are 
at least ten Vala Kathis for one Vala Rajput in the province, and 
yet V4loji, after whom they profess to take their name, was only one 
of the sons of Verdvalji. Another objection is that the name 
Khéchar is unknown as the name of a man, though it exists as the 
name of a tribe, yet if Khéchar was really the name of the founder 
of this sub-tribe many of his descendants would have been proud 
to bear it. The same objection applies in a less degree to Khuman. 
The name Khumdénsing, though rare, is not unknown among 
Rajputs, but is never heard among Kathis. 3 


The most probable explanation seems that tribes more or less akin 
to the Béabriés and Jethvés passed into the province in early 
times, and were followed by a tribe of Vélés. Of these the 
Jethvés managed to get themselves recognized as Rajputs, as did 
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the Vaélés of Véla Chamérdi. This singular fact remains that 
the annals of the Jethvds show that they formerly imtermarried 
both with Babrids who do not pretend to be Rajputs and with V4las, 
and that the Dhank house of so called Vala Rajputs inter- 
marries with them to this day. Strangely enough, though the Dhank 
chieftain is supposed to be a Vala Rajput and not a Kathi, the 
Porbandar records show that the Dhénk lady is always styled the 
Kathiéni Bai or Kaéthidni Ma, and their residence in Navdnagar 
is called the palace of the Kathi lady. Though they are unable to 
give the reason, this fact clearly proves the Kathi origin of the 
Véla Rajputs. The truth probably is that the Jethvds and one 
or two branches of the Vala Kathis managed to get recognized as 
Rajputs, and that the rest of the tribe continued to be called Kathis. 
An excellent instance of the process of conversion from a lower 
caste into a Rajput occurs in the case of the Vaghela chieftain of 
Thara Jampur in Kénkrej in north Gujarat. This famly was 
originally Koli, but by steadily marrying into Rajput families, it 
has, within the last hundred years, acquired the Rajput status, and, 
though their origin is known to their immediate neighbours, they 
are Vaghela Rajputs to persons at a distance. 


By the second account, the Kathis came from Nepal, the capital of 
which place is still called Kathmandu. Wherever the Kathis have 
come, they have had a Mandu; thus Mandu in Malwa is said to have 
originally been named after the MAndu in Nepal, and the Kathis are 
said to have made a long stay in Malwa. According to this theory 
a branch of them went to the Panjdéb and settled at Than or 
Multhan, the modern Multan. When they appear in Kathidwér, they 
bring with them both M&éndav and Than. Than being an old seat of 
theirs, and the Mandav hills being close to the town, the districts of 
Malwa nearthe Reva Kantha are still called Kati. Itis difficult 
to say whether the Kathis originally entered Kaéthidwar from Malwa 
or from Multéu. On the whole it seems probable that while the 
Vala Kathis, afterwards styled Rajputs, came from Malwa, the 

humans and the Khachar Kathis came from Multdn by Jesalmir, 

bu, and Cutch. 


Each tribe of Kathis consists mainly of two separate classes, 
Shékhéyats who do not intermarry either with clansmen of their 
own tribe or with Shdékhdyats of other tribes; and Avartids who 
intermarry with Shékhdéyats and with whom Shaékhdayats intermarry, 
but who do not intermarry amongst themselves. The .Shaékhéyats 
include five tribes, Vdlas, Kbhumdans, Khéchars, Hatis, and 
Jogia Khumans. The original Kathis consist of seven tribes 
or, according to some, of eight, Méanjarids, Tohrids, Narads or 
Jdétvadds, Garibés, Gulids, Pddvds, Ndtas, and Patgaérs. The 
Avartiés include over 100 tribes. There is also a connecting link 
between Kéthis and Ahirs, namely the Babrids or Barbars who 
marry with Shékh4yat Kéthis and also with Ahirs. The three 
chief tribes of Babrids are, Kotil4ds, Dhdnkdds, and Varus. These 
sub-tribes do not intermarry in the same tribe, but each with the 
other. Thus a Kotila cannot marry a Kotila nor a Dhénkda a 
.Dhénkda, but a Kotila may marry a Dhénkda or a Varu, and a Varu 
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a Kotila or a Dhénkda. Buta Kotila, Varu, or Dhdndka may marry 
either a Shékhaéyat KAthi oracommon Babria or an Ahir. In brief, 
Babrias, with the exception noted above, can marry not only among 
themselves but with Shdkhd4yat Kathis and A’hirs. It seems 
probable that the reason of their not marrying with the Avartia 
Kathis springs not so much from any objection on their part, but 
from scruples of the Avartids who look on them also as Avartias. 

Then comes the cognate tribe of Abirs. They have no objection 
to intermarriage among themselves or among Bébrids and 
Shakhdyat Ké4this, but they do not marry with Avartia K&this, 
probably for the reasons which forbid the Babrids allying themselves 
with these tribes. 

The affinity of the Kéthis and the Ahirs was noticed by Abul Fazl 
in his Ain-i-Akbarj (1590). Of the district of Sorath, he wrote: 
“In the seventh division are Vaghelés. They have two hundred 
horse and the same number of foot. And there are many K4this in 
this country whose caste is that of Ahir. These people rear and 
train horses. They havea force of 6000 horse and 6000 foot. Some 
persons consider the horses to be of Arabian blood. They are of 
knavish conduct, but hospitable, and they eat food cooked by any 
sect. They are very handsome. When a jdgirdur goes among any 
of these tribes, they first exact a promise from him not to levy 
fines from them on account of the unchastity of their men or women. 
There is a tribe of Ahirs dwelling near the Kathis, on the banks of 
the river Dondi, who are called Borichds. They have 3000 horse 
— a like number of foot. These are constantly at war with the 

am.’ , 

The K&this, who, for distinction, have been called the ancient 
Valas, have no doubt been in the province for at least a thousand or 
twelve hundred years, as they are mentioned in the earliest records of 
both the Jethvds and the Chudésamdés. But the modern V4lds and 
Khuméns have not been in the province for more than twenty or 
twenty-two generations, say about 500 years. The Khachars seem 
to be even later comers, ‘and not to have crossed from Cutch before 
the middle or the end of the fifteenth century. Thus when Jém 
Raval entered the province about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
he warred with the Kathis and drove them as far south as the river 
Bhadar. The next historical mention is of Loma Khuman of Kherdi 
who sheltered Sultén Muzafar about the close of the sixteenth 
century. Then follows Abul Fazl’s account in the Ain-i-Akbari, 
quoted above, and finally the mention of the storming of Than and 
the expulsion of the Khachars by Shujéat Khan in a.p. 1692, in the 
Mirat-1-Ahmadi. Lastly we have the excellent local history of 
Diw4n Ranchodji, who too distinguishes between ancient and 
modern Kathis, that is between Kh4chars and Khumans. He says: 
‘The Kathis consist of thirty tribes or clans, who came from 
Khorasdn, and some from Pavar which is one of the cities of Sindh. 
The Valds are of the stock of the Rajput Valds, the lords of Dhank, 
through the marriage of one of them with a Kathi damsel. 
This chief was expelled from his caste owing to his marriage with 
an inferior tribe and entered that of the Kaéthis. From her sprung 
two sons named. Khumdn and Khdchar, to whom the ruler of 
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Junigad granted a small territory. When this region became 
pulous, it was called Kathidwdr. It is also related that Shams 
han! having slain the Vala chief in battle, conquered the town of 

Kileshvar which is in the Barda hills. Afterwards he conquered 
the district of Okha and overturned the temple of Jagat, and having 
turned it into a mosque, returned. At this time he heard that 
Chémpr4j, the son of Ebhal the Kathi, had a beautiful daughter, 
and became enamonured of her from the description of her charms, 
though he had not himself seen her. He therefore demanded her 
in marriage. But Chémpré4j refused to give her saying he could 
not ally his daughter to a chief of another religion. Shams Khén 
therefore led an army against him, and Champré4j after putting 
his daughter to death, was slain together with 1800 gallant 
horsemen.’ 

‘One Vera Vala with the permission of the Nawd&b Bahadur Khan 
built the fort of Jetpur. The Kéthis pay much tribute to Jundégad, 
and the ruler of Jundgad also takes yearly a horse from them. These 
K&this exist by freebooting. The beauty of their women is famous, 
for it was formerly the custom of the Khumdén Kathis to carry off such 
handsome women among the lower classes as they could lay their 
hands on. But in these times the Kathi women are like ogres or 
demons. The K&thi race is brave gallant and hospitable, and there 
are in Kathidwér the fortresses of Jetpurand Mandarda Bilkha, 
Bagasra, Kundla, Jasdan, Chital, Suddémra, Anandpur, BhAdla, 
Dhaéndhalpur, Péliaéd, and others, but some of these are not 
strongly fortified.’ 


The Ba’bria’s, who inhabit a small district in the south of 
K&thiéwér, have been erroneously styled Kaéthis. They come from 
an entirely different stock. Their first establishment in Kaéthiéwar 
was at Thén. Whence they came is not known, nor is it known 
whether they held Tha4n before or after the Parm4rs.? One of 
their tradittons speaks of their being turned out of Than by the 
Jhdlés, and that they migrated to Bagasra, Amreli, and Kundla, 
and were driven thence by the Kaéthis. The district now known as 
Bébrifvad was then in the hands of the Vala Rajputs. These 
were gradually driven out by the Baébrids and the allied tribe of 

irs, and the lands were parcelled among a number of petty 
proprietors. 

In spite of their small numbers, the Babria clan has no less than 
seventy-two divisions. It will be necessary to notice only the three 
principal divisions Kotil4és, Dhdnkdds, and Varus, under one or 
other of which the others are included. The Kotilés claim descent 
froma Jain Brahman of Sihor by name Trikam. According to the 
story, Trikam Eilled his brother and fled from Sihor. As he was 


1 This is Shams-ud-din Anwar Khan, viceroy of Sultan Firoz Tughlak (1351-1388). 

2 The Tudér Rajput tribe reigned at Delhi for five generations, and, being driven 
thence, about the time of the Pandavs, Manpal Tudér came to Than and there reigned. 
He spp poriee all the people who flocked thither. In consequence of a great famine the 
soen left in search of work leaving their wives and children at Than. These were of 
different castes and were hence called Baber or Buber which in the local dialect 
signifies mixed. They afterwards left and established themselves in the south of the 
peninsula, hence called Babriavad, Sir George LeGrand Jacob, 
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resting at Taléja, an Ahir’s daughter named Deva Dorela fell in 
love with him.’ At that time Ebhal V4lo, the ruler of Taléja, 
was distributing dowries to the maidens of his realm, and, hearin 
that Deva Dorela was suffering from unrequited love, he persuaded 
the Bréhman to marry her, promising that his son should be chief 
among the Babridés. Trikam’s eldest son was called Kotila, 
resumably from the father’s forehead mark or tila. He married a 

&bria, and his descendants are said to have settled at Thén. As 
Ebhal, the V4lo chief, ruled at Taldja in the fourteenth century, the 
introduction of his name shows that this branch had its rise about 
500 years ago. 

The Dhaénkd4s and Varus claim an earlier origin. The Dhénkdds 
state that they are descended from the Péndavs of Hastindpur, 
one of whom took refuge at Anhilvéda-Pétan, and, in the 
third or fourth generation, the representative of the family, 
called B&ébria, migrated to Thain. His great-grandson was named 
Dhankdia, a term thenceforth assumed as the patronymic of the clan. 
The Varus call themselves Jethvés and claim descent from Hanuman 
through Nagjan the father of Jethvo, the ancestor of the present 
R4&na of Porbandar. Nagjan’s other son Halman had a son called 
Mek, who was united to a Dhankdawoman named Mé4l. Among 
the children of this marriage was Varu, from whom came the 
patronymic of the clan.* As the Dhdénkdds and Varus are both 
more numerous than the Kotilds, it is probable that they are older 
races. But, beyond tradition, there is nothing to fix the date of 
their entrance into Kathiaw4r or of their settlement in Bédbriévaéd. 
They are now an effete race, having fallento the rank of peasant 
proprietors, and owning only thirty-four villages. Four of these 
belong to one set of proprietors, the Kotilés of Dedan; the rest 
are divided among a number of shareholders. For some time 
before and after Colonel Walker’s settlement, the Babriés lived 
almost entirely by plunder, and whatever independence they had, 
was destroyed by Parbhashankar, the Diwén of Junagad, in 1792. 
For long after this they were fugitives. Their villages, sparsely 
scattered over the country, were mere collections of mud huts, 
and they levied blackmail on any traffic that passed through their 
limits. They gave free asylum to outlaws, and: cherished their 
blood feuds more inveterately even than the Kathis.2 They happened 


1 According to the bard when Trikam was driven from Sihor, he rested near Taldja 
and prepared his food. Deva Dorela, the daughter of a Talaja Ahir and her sister-in- 
law, passing to fetch water saw the stranger clumsily trying to cook. Deva Dorela 
paid ‘ This handsome Brahman seems in trouble.’ The sister answered in jest, ‘You are 
a maiden, cook for him.’ Deva Dorela replied ‘I do as you bid, nb are my eldest 
brother’s wife, and to me as a mother,’ She filled her pitcher at the well, and as she 
passed the Bréhman she said, ‘I am your wife and you are my lord,’ but he answered 
not. Then she said, ‘ If you say no I kill myself,’ So the Brahman agreed. 

2 Varu is said to have been born when the Jethvads ruled at Ghumli, and Ghuml 
is said to have been Gest er by Jam Baémpioji in the fourteenth century. 

3 In 1863, Mr. Coulson, First Assistant Political Agent, wrote: Only three years 

o a village, not three miles from the Thandéri station, was deserted by its 
inhabitants through dread of a gang of outlaws headed by a relation of the proprietor 
of the village, who had gone out as an ontlaw. No one remained but the proprietor 

himself, his wife, his son and daughter, and one attendant. A night attack was mads 
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to be settled in a little frequented part of the country, in a 
border land open to the feuds and rivalries of the Muhammadans 
of Jundgad and the Rajputs of Gohilvad. They never came in 
contact with the British authorities, and thus kept their barbarous 
habits long after the people of the more open districts had settled 
into quiet and orderly ways. They gradually passed under the 
protection of the Nawab of Jundgad, and in 1804 the district was 
formally annexed to his dominions. 


Since 1864 the law of equal division of property, which is held by 
the Babrids in common with the Kathis and other tribes, has tended 
to weaken and break this tribe. They marry their daughters to 
Kathis, and take in marriage the daughters of Ahirs. They are not 
restricted as to the number of wives, marrying as many as they 
are able to maintain. Their chief idols and Matas are GhAtr4r, 
Khodiéd, Chavand, Bhut Bhavani, and notably the image called 
Shamji Maharaj, which presides over the hot springs of Tulsi Sham.? 
This idol is a four-armed figure supposed by some to represent 
Vishnu. In their rites and ceremonies the Babrids conform to the 
usage of the Ahirs and Kathis. 


A’hirs, 46,620 strong, are closely allied to the Babrids. They 
claim to be older and say that the Bdbrids are an offshoot from 
them. ‘The Bdbrids, Ahirs, and Rabdris,’ says Colonel Walker, 
coupling them as_ kindred tribes, ‘are the aboriginés of the 
country.’ He traces the word Ahir to the Sanskrit word Ahairi 


signifying hunting.® 


on the village. The proprietor was wounded, his son was killed, and his wife, wounded 
in several places, gave birth that night toa child which died before the night was over. 
The attendant also was killed, and the daughter was the only one of the party who 
escaped uninjured. There was no pursuit. 

: The dowry is taken by the parents of the bride and is regarded by them almost 
as purchase money. 

Tulsi Sham, or the goddess Tulsi, that is Lakshmi and her spouse Sham or Krishna, 
is situated in BAbridvad, Here are hot wells, which are held sacred by Hindus 
who perform pilgrimages for the purpose of bathing in them. The temple of Tulsi- 
Sham is very picturesquely situated in the heart of the large Gir, and is only accessible 
by very rough roads. The hot spring is received in a large rectangular cut-stone 
basin, or kund, divided into seven portions by walls, so that different castes may 
bathe in it. 

§ According to the bards, in the country of Sindh a king named Sumra had five 
sons, the first Vag, the second Kamlio, the third Kaltiar, the fourth Marmal, 
and the fifth Arodra, who settled in the Barda country. Vayg’s race was as follows : 
Palan Jaetho Vasa, to whom were born three sons, Jaso, Lakho,and Dyo. Jdéso’s 

eneration was Aso Sahir, SAtho, and Vero, who received his share in Nesraphali 
in the Rampara district. SdAtho’s second son Ryo received half Rampara, and 
his third Khoko had three sons; the eldest Mujo received J4mpodar and from hith 
sprang the Jimpoda tribe ; his second Vago received Jolapur, and from him spran 
eJ slapari tribe ; his third son Rano had also his share in JolApur and his issue mingle 
with the others; the fourth son was Rakho, who received Ganjavadar and Sajanvao 
which last is under Bhavnagar ; the fifth son Kalo received Vijuka which is the same 
as Deoka now under Rajula. * * The Lakhnotra and Ram tribes are descended 
from the Solanki Rajputs. rjup Solanki reigned over Diu, the eldest son Lakhnotra 
married into the Sorathia Ahirs and his descendants are termed Lakhnotra; the 
second son Jonto married into the Nep4l Ahirs. Lakhnotra’s son Lihuro had three 
sons ; of them Desur the first received Kovaga, Jhalo received Morgalo and Dantari, 
and Khuvat the third received Untiavadar and Targam which last is under Una, 

From the Vala Rajputs sprang Valuji who had five sons. The first was 
Pinjur who married into the Ahirs and from him sprang the Pinjur tribe, who 
received Harmatin, Malania Vadar, and Kumbano now under Bhavnagar. The second 
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They claim descent from the Sumra dynasty of Sindh, and state Chapter IIT. 
that they married with the Solankis of Diu, with the Valdés of Population. 
south Kathiawar, and with the Parmars of Ujain. According to 
another account they accompanied Krishna when he came to - Autus. 
Surashtra; and settled in the vicinity of the Girnér hill, and were — 
thence called Sorathia Ahirs. There is no doubt a close connection 
exists between the Ahirs and the Yadavs. 


The subdivisions into which the tribe has broken may be grouped 
ander the two heads of Gujar Ahirs who live in towns, and Nesak 
Akirs who live in hamlets or nes. The Ahirs have gradually given 
up cattle-herding, and are now mostly husbandmen and small 
landholders. They profess to have ousted the Vala Rajputs from 
Babriavad, and it is probable that they entered the south of the 
peninsula in company with the Babrias. They are closely allied to 
that race and give their daughters to them. The legend that Ahir 
Devaiyat gave his son to be killed instead of Ra Noghan of 
Junagad (4.pD. 1100) shows that the Sorathia Ahirs were established 
in. the land three or four centuries before the Babrids and Ahirs 
obtained a footing in Babridvad. 


The Ahirs are a tall active race, and their women when young 
are not bad-looking. Like the Babrids they reverence Tulsi-Shém 
in the Gir and a number of local goddesses. In their religious 
ceremonies they follow the Hindu ritual. They are free livers, 
eating mutton, venison, and other game, but not beef, and drinking 
spirits in moderation. The widow of an Ahir marries her late 
husband’s younger brother. 


Bha'ts or Ba'rots, (in English Bards), 4327 strong, are a Baits. 
very ancient race. They claim to have sprung from Mahddev, : 
and some derive the word Bhat, from bhal the forehead and 
alta born, im allusion to their being produced from the sweat 
cf Mahddev’s brow. The Bhdts are divided nto Brahma Bhats 
and Sorathia Bhdéts. Those of the latter who are genealogists are 
called Dongrds. Brahma Bhats forbid widow marriage and wear the 
thread. They cannot dine or marry with other Bhats and they will 
not eat with Charans. Sorathia Bhdts allow widow marriage and 
only occasionally wear the sacred thread. They eat and marry with 
other Bha&ts, and do not object to eat with Rajputs. By profession 
they are bards and genealogists, and by rights they should live on 
charity, but they have long given up austerities, and as a class are 
well-to-do. Some of them are engaged in banking and moneylending, 
others till their own lands. At the beginning of the century they 
were in general request as securities, and no deed or transaction 
was considered yalid until it had been countersigned by a Bhat. 
All the security bonds taken by Colonel Walker from the chiefs 


Valoji of this race had four sons, the eldest Vaghosi from whom the Vanar tribe 
is descended. The second Vavrio from whom came the Vavrids ; the third Kinkar 
from whom came the Kinkarids; the fourth Chovar whose descendants are called 
Chov4r Vanar. Their share was originally in Bagasra, afterwards in Rajpara in the 
Bhavnagar country, subsequently in Deoka, Vadar, and Jutes. The Pétal tribe 
sprang from the king of Ujdin, Vikram Parmar, by a woman of another caste. The 
issue was Parm4r Dharvo, and his son was Patél who married into the Ahirs 
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of Kéthiéwér in 1807 were signed by Bhéts or Chérans. They 
were also largely used as treasure escorts, for their persons were held 
sacred, and the mere threat of a Bhat that. he would wound 
himself was enough to scare any band of robbers, and to preserve 
valuable goods untouched.! 


Every Rajput chieftain and land proprietor has a Bhat attached 
to his family, and each Bhat has a certain round which he goes 
every year. He is welcomed on arrival at the chief’s house, and is 
entertained during his stay. He brings his book of chronicles, and 
from it recites all the memorable deeds of the clan, and traces their 
genealogy to the heroes of old. He also enters in the family record 
any birth, marriage or death that has taken place since his last 
visit. They receive a fee for all the entries they make, and a yearly 
present according to the liberality of the chief. Many of them 
own small plots of land in every state they visit. 


The Kathiéwdr Bhats are generally a respectable class, differing 
in this from the Bhéts of Marwaér and Rajputdna, who are bold 
robbers, carrying off camels and horses with much cleverness. 
There is also reason to suppose that they are extensively engaged in 
kidnapping girls and selling them as household slaves to Rajput 
chiefs. 


Cha'rans, 15,370 strong, also claim a divine origin and say that 
the first of their race was created by the god Shiv as a grazier, which 
the word Charan means. They are closely allied to the Kathis and 
Ahirs, and a band of them is stated to have accompanied the first 
troop of Kathis, who, according to local tradition, were driven 
by famine from Cutch into Kathidwér about a.v. 1400. They 
probably roamed over the country, like other pastoral tribes, in 
search of grazing grounds. But they always kept their connection 
with the Kaéthis. They keep Kathi genealogies, and recite their 
praises and the exploits of their forefathers, and like the Bhéts, they 
used to stand security and enforce the execution of agreements by 
self-wounding or traga. To judge by the monumental stones 
scattered over the country, instances in which members of this class, 
both men and women, preferred death to dishonour were not rare.? 


1 The custom of self-wounding, or trdga, has now died out. It was once very common, 
and the knowledge that a Bhat security would wound and, if necessary, kill himself 
or one of his aay prevented many an act of bad faith. The following instance of 
trdga is related by Colonel Walker: ‘The Jaddeja chief of Malia had furnished a 
Bhat as his security but failed in his engagement. e Bhat endeavoured to obtam 
his point by fasting, but] without effect ; and as his character was at stake he resolved 
on putting himself to death. From this he was dissuaded by another Bhat, who 
insinuated that, as others depended on his life, it would be better that the speaker 
should die, An affecting debate took place between them, and at length the object 
of the sacrifice was changed tothe youngest daughter of the original security. The 
two men spent the night in fasting and prayer, sail, in the morning, the little daughter, 
six years old, was brought out and told she must die to save her father’s honour. She 
was led to a proper spot, where she voluntarily sat down, and adjusted her lo 
hair to prevent its interfering with the fatal stroke which was given by the hands o 
her nt.’ Bom. Gov. Sel. XX XIX. Part I. 227. 

2 In almost every part of Kathiawar, in the open, nearthe entry of the villages, 
are to be seen stones like tomb-stones. “These are called pdlids or guardians and are 
raised in memory of Charans, both men and women, who have killed themselves to prevent 
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Ch4ran women have always been more bigoted in asserting their 
claims to special honour and sanctity than the men, and in conse- 
quence they are highly respected and many of them are worshipped 
as mothers or Matas. 


Charans are scattered all over Kathidwar, and in some parts 
hold grants of land, sometimes of whole villages. They are poor 
cultivators, and depend chiefly on charity, their fees as genealogists, 
and the produce of their cattle. Some employ large numbers of 


pack bullocks in the carrying trade between Kathidwdér and 


Rajputéana. Others engage themselves as servants, or enlist in the 
irregular forces kept by chiefs. Their profession as securities and 
their consequent sacredness have died out, and with the change 
Ch4rans have lost much of their respectability. Of late years they 
have taken to cattle-lifting, and many of them joined in the V4gher 
(1858 to 1868) disturbances. They area tall, good-looking, light- 
skinned race, both men and women. They observe Hindu customs 
but allow widow marriage. They worship the Khodiér and Ash4pura 
Matas, but Bhavani is their chief deity. 


Raba Tis, a class of cowherds, 48,150 strong, though scattered over 
the peninsula are chiefly found near the Barda and Gir hills. Colonel 
Walker ranks them among the early tribes, but they themselves state 
that they came from Mérwér.? They breed cows and are particu- 
larly fond of camels, tending them in the large salt marshes which 
fringe the peninsula. Their droves of cows and buffaloes are kept 
inland, feeding during the cold weather and spring in the plains, and 
being driven into the Gir and Barda hills when fodder is scarce. 
The Rabéris make their living chiefly from the sale of clarified butter. 
Their main article of food is camel’s milk, and on this they thrive. 
They live in the meanest wattle huts in small hamlets called nes. 
They are a quiet contented kindly people, wandering over the land 
in search of pasture, and when pasture fails, moving to Cutch or 
north Gujarat. They seldom work as husbandmen. In Barda a 
class of Rabéris has attached itself from time immemorial to the 
Jethvd4s, and like the Mers cun be called on for military service 
when required. In return for this they have to pay fewer taxes 
than others and a sum of £10 (Rs. 100) is paid to the heirs of any 
one who is killed in the chief’s service. They are a hardy active 
race, dark-skinned, and well built. They practise polygamy, and 


carrying off or to recover the cattle of the village from the predatory Kathis. 
The name of the Charan, the date, and the object are written on the stone, while a 
rude sculpture shows the way in which the sacrifice was performed. Men generally 
killed themselves on horseback with a sword or spear; women by running a dagger 
or katdr through their throat. 

1 Some Charan women, says the legend, were travelling from Salkhdnpur to a 
neighbouring village, when the Kolis attacked and plundered them. One of the 
women named Bahuchara snatched a sword from a boy who attended her, and with 
it cut off both her breasts. She immediately perished. Her sisters But and Balal 
also committed suicide and they as well as Bahuchara became Devis. Shri Bahuchardji 
is worshipped in the Chunvél, But Mata at Arnej near Kot, and Baldl Devi at 
Bakalkua about fifteen miles south of Sihor. Forbes’ Ras Mala, II. 90. | 

* Col. Walker wrote in 1807: ‘ Every traditional account that I procured seemed to 
show that the Babrids, Ahirs, and Rabéris are the aborigines of the country.’ Rom. 
Gov. Sel. XXXVIL. 279, 
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widows marry their deceased husband’s brother. They are Hindus, 
worshipping MAtds, and performing the usual marriage and other 
ceremonies. 


Bharva'ds, 66,600 strong, are shepherds, leading much the same 
life as Rabéris, but living in larger communities. Their flocks of sheep 
and goats aro kept in the outskirts of villages, and are driven out to 
graze by day and brought back at night. ‘hey claim descent from 
Nand Mer, Krishna’s foster-father, and state that they came to 
Ka&thiawér from Gokal Vandrévan near Delhi. They worship mothers 
or Matds, and observe most of the ordinary Hindu customs. They 
are an abstemious race, living chiefly on milk and millet cakes, and 
are generally poor and of low social position. The men are swarthy 
and well built, better looking than the women. They celebrate their 
marriages every ten or twelve years, and all the marriages take place 
on one day and in one place. Theceremony is called milk-dmnking 
or dudhpino, from the quantity of milk or clarified butter that is used. 
The butter has a very exciting effect on the women, who become frantic, 
singing obscene songs, breaking down hedges and spoiling the 
surrounding crops. ‘They buy a piece of ground from a landowner 
upon which the marriage ceremonies are performed. This ground 
cannot be used a second time for the same purpose, but is 
thenceforth kept as pasture, and an ornamental wooden post called 
the marriage pillar is set up in it, and preserved to show the purpose 
to which the ground has been applied. Widow marriage is allowed, 
the younger brother of the deceased husband having the first choice. 
Bharvéds do not eat anima] food. 


Mers, 23,850 strong, are arace which has attached itself from time 
immemorial to the Jethva Rajputs. They call themselves Rajputs, 
though this claim is not admitted by the Jethvas, and say that they are 
descended from one Randhirji, a Jethva, who held twenty-four villages 
in the Barda district. They are a kind of feudal militia, lable to 
military service. They hold their lands on a service tenure,’ and in 
common with the Rabaris, are allowed many privileges and immunities. 
They do not pay rent for their lands but a hearth tax, and, if they 
cultivate, they pay a small sum as plough tax. They also pay a quit- 
rent or sukhdi, for the village assigned for their maintenance’ If 
they breed horses or camels they are bound to give the males to the 
Réna. Their military service has now ceased, but in former times 


1 They are probably the same as the Mheds, Mers, or Mands, who were the most 
powerful tribe in Lower Sindh at the time of the Arab conquest (a.D. 712). (Elliot 
and Dowson, I. 128). The legend of their origin is that when Radm built the 
bridge between Hindustan and Ceylon, and crossed over it with his army of monkeys, 
he created a man from a hair from the back of his neck, and left him to guard the 
bridge. He called him Keshvdla Mer, from keshhair, When he returned from 
Ceylon he married this Mer to a Rékshas or demon whom he had brought back with 
him. Their descendants married into Rajput families and were the origin of the 


tribe. Walker says they were called Mer from their being on terms of friendship 


mher with the Jethvas. 
7A Mer can never be induced to maintain himself by labour. When his 


ahead is too small to support his family, he becomes a charge on the Rana, 
m. Gov. Sel. XX XIX. 168. 

* For every Mer slain in action the Rana pays his heirs £10 (Ra. 100) and some 
additional income. 
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they were the great stand-by of the state. They could turn out 
three or four thousand strong, and, though they obeyed the Rana 
generally, they were under captains chosen by themselves from 
among their own number. The Mers are divided into four clans, 
the Keshvélés, Réjsukh4s, Gohils, and Adidrds (descendants of a 
Sumra Rajput). They intermarry and allow widow marriage, but 
in other respects conform to Rajput customs. They are a fine race, 
strong and tall, brown-skinned and well featured; they are abstemious 
in their habits, seldom eating meat, but living on millet bread and 
curds. They are frugal and hospitable, simple and kindly, but not 
free from thievish propensities. Their disputes are settled by a 
meeting of elders. Many of them joined the Vaghers during the 
revolt of that clan, with which they have many sympathies. 


Mahia’s, 2000 strong, claim a Rajput origin. One account 
states that the name of the clan is derived from their ancestor 
Maya, while according to another account they came from the 
neighbourhood of the Mahi river, and hence were called Mahias. 
They are chiefly found in the district of Sorath, in certain villages 
of Junégad, Jetpur, and Baéntva, and are generally included under 
the name Koli. They are a turbulent, excitable tribe, and at times 
have given much trouble. In 1867 they were in open revolt, and 
established themselves in the Gir hills. Afterwards on being 
recalled, certain lands were made over to them on service tenure. 
They were disarmed in 1873 and since then have quieted down. 


The tribe has no subdivisions, and the members intermarry. They 
keep images in their houses, and have priests called Mankhetria 
Bréhmans, who are Audich Brahmans long settled in Mankhetra 
near Mangrol. The Bréhmans are divided into two sects called 
MArgipanthis who are Vaishnavs, and Métapanthis who worship Kali, 
many of them eating animal food and drinking spirits. They are 
poor husbandmen and have more of the soldier’s instinct than of the 
labourer’s. The men are tall and strong, with bronzed skins and 
aquiline noses. They dress like ordinary Rajputs, and in the main 
follow Rajput customs. They are very ignorant and set their faces 
against education or any handicraft. 


Kolis, who are scattered all over K&éthiaéwér and divided into 
numerous tribes, number 330,850. They assert that they sprang 
from Yuvandéshva and remained for many generations on the 
sea shore in the delta of the Indus. At length they were 
removed to the country near the Nal by the goddess Hinglaj. 
They were then called Mers, as well as Kolis, and Sonang 
Mer was their leader. Sonang had twelve sons each of whom 
founded a clan. The etymology of the word Koli has never 
been determined. According to Mr. Kinloch Forbes! they had an 
ancestor whose name was Koli. He was brought up in the 
forest by a sage, and always lived a wild life, whence it 
happened that his descendants, though in the towns they are of 





1 Ras Mala, 103. 
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little importance, are lions in the forests.1 Kathidwar Kolis 
belong to five leading divisions: Talabdds, Chunvdlids, Valakids, 
Khants, and Ghedias; and these are again subdivided into 
numerous branches, and merge into the allied clans of Mers, Mahids, 
and Rasvalids. The Talabddés hold the highest place amongst 
Kolis. The word means local, and there is little doubt that members 
of this tribe are the oldest remaining inhabitants of Gujarét and 
Kathidwaér. According to Bishop Heber they and the Bhils were 
the original inhabitants of Central and Western India, and were 
driven to their fastnesses and desperate and miserable hfe by the 
invasion of the tribes, who profess the Bréhmanical religion.? Their 
subdivisions at the present day are Jddav, Sarviya, Chuddsama, 
Débhi, Makvana, Rathod, Jhdla, Gohil, Mangalia, Katasra, Baraya, 
Chohan, Chavda, Solanki, Jethva, Parmar, Khasia, Kamlia, Vaghela, 
Mer, Shidl, and Kachhela. These include the names of nearly all 
the best known Rajput clans.’ It is probable that the present 
representatives are partly degenerate Rajputs, partly Kolis, who have 
attached themselves toa particular Rajput house and followed its 
fortune as in the case of the Mers and Jethvds. Whatever their 


. origin, it is certain that the Talabdas as a body enjoy a higher rank 


and greater consideration than the Chunvdlids and other subdivisions 
of the tribe They intermarry only among Talabdas, but will not 
allow marriages between members of the same subdivision, thereby 
following the example of Rajputs. Rajputs, who are not landholders, 
will sometimes marry the daughter of a Talabda, but, as arule, such 
marriages are Reslicwel, Nor can a Rajput eat with a Talabda 


‘openly, though they secretly eat food cooked by Talabdas. At the 


beginning of the present century the Kolis were a much despised 
race. In 1804, Colonel] Walker wrote: ‘ Most Kolis are thieves by 
profession, and embrace every opportunity of plundering either 
public or private property. It is these habits, contrasted with the 
obsequious character of the rest of the inhabitants, that has given 
rise to the names of Radsti or peaceful and Mehvas or faithless.’ 
These observations referred principally to the Chunvalia Kolis. The 
Talabdas have always been more peaceable and, in Kéthidwar, have 


2 Colonel J. W. Watson is inclined tothink that Koli is derived either from kol a boat, 
seafaring, being a distinctive occupation of Kolis, or else that Dr. Wilson's suygestion 
that Koli means clansman is correct. 

2 In these times, says the bard, there was not so great a population in Gujarat, but 
the Bhils and Kolis lived in security. They were doubtless hen as now, hereditary 
and professional plunderers, ‘soldiers of the night’ as they describe themselves. RaAja 
Karan Solanki was the first ruler of Gujarat who devoted his attention to curbing 
these wild tribes, a task which has caused more or less anxiety to all his successors. 
According to Mr. Kinloch Forbes when the Chavda dynasty under Vanr4j established 
itself at Anhilvdda (a.p. 746) north Gujarat was destitute of any inhabitants but the 
wild original tribes. 

%These Rajput chiefs heading tribes of aboriginal descent afford parallel to the 
foreign leaders of Highland clans in Scotland. Ras Mala, II. 94. It seems that the 
Celtic people, energetic, brave and endurng as followers, required, like some 
oriental races, the leadership of captains belonging to races better fitted to organize 
and command. Burton’s Life of Lord Lovat. 

: sens. Talabda Kolis, Jadavy Chuddsamds and Surviyds are most esteemed. 
Both the Dabhi and Makvana tribes, whether of Rajput or Koli origin, are of great 
antiquity, and probably entered the peninsula with the Chuddsamas, and, from their 
long residence, enjoy a high degree of consideration. Colonel J. W. Watson. 
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always borne a goodname. They are for the most part husbandmen 
though many work as day-labourers or are employed as sepoys and 
watchmen. They are generally strong and well-made, thrifty and 
well-to-do, and as husbandmen are inferior only to Kanbis. 


The name of some Koli subdivisions is essentially local. The 
Shials, formerly noted pirates but now settled to a quiet life, arecalled 
after the island of Shiél on the south coast. The Khasids are named 
from the village of Khds in Dhandhuka which was the portion of 
their reputed ancestor Visoji Gohil. The Chunvaélids take their 
name from the Chunval, or forty-four villages, in east Kathidwéar. 
Chaonv4li4s are altogether a wilder and less tractable race than 
Talabdas, and at one time were the terror of north Gujarat. Under 
the Marathas they were in chronic revolt, living by a system of 
organized plunder, which took many years and many sharp 
punishments to abolish. Under their chiefs or mahardars, they 
levied contributions on the country round. Idle and thriftless, they 
scorned to make their living by tillage and preferred the excitement 
and adventure of a life of plunder. They laid their plans with great 
skill and method, and carried them out with boldness and cunning. 
Some of them, though unwillingly, have taken to husbandry and other 
callings, but in most the old turn for thieving has by no means 
disappeared. They have twenty-one principal subdivisions,' and 
intermarry among their own class alone, but not among members of 
the same subdivision. They do not eat with other tribes such as 
Valakias. Their subdivisions are named partly from Rajput houses, 
partly from local associations. Thus the Jhinjhuvddidés are named 
from that town, which, with some subordinate villages, is held by a 
number of Chunvdlia Thdkarda shareholders.2 The Thakardés 
having married into good families are good-looking and fair like 
the Talabdds, but most of the Chunvaliaés have more of the features 
and characteristics of the Bhil, than whom they are only a little 
higher in social position and intelligence. They are excellent trackers, 
examples of the time-honoured proverb ‘ set a thief to catch a thief.’ 


The Valaki4s, who take their name from the Kathidéwér district 
of Valak, inhabit the south-east of Kathidwadr and have a stronger 
strain of Bhil blood even than the Chunvdlias,?> Formerly they were 
noted pirates; they now live almost entirely by labour. They marry 
solely in their own class. 


The chief of the Kh4nt tribe claims descent from a Bhati Rajput ;‘ 
the leading families are known by the title of Mer, which is said to 





1 The names are: Absania, Adhgéma, Baroga, Basukia, Dabhi, Dhamedia, Dhandhukia, 
Gobil, Jandaria, Jhinjhuvadia, Kaneja, Lilapura, Makvana, Palegia, Parmar, Piplia, 
Babria, Sddria, Solanki, Vadhlakhia, and Vaghela. 

2 They are Makvana Kolis descended from Kesar Makvéno. 

3 They are no doubt the offspring of the Bhils, who together with Kolis frequented 
the southern and south-western coasts when De waa almost universal. There and 
in the history of the Vaja chieftains of Kejalkot, Jhanjhmer, and Uncha Kotda, a 
race which openly practised piracy in ancient times, special mention is made of their 
Bhil allies. Colonel J. W. Watson. 

+The following is the verse regarding the marriage of the Khant maiden i 
Patoji Bhati: Jag kahe Jesalmer, atali bal utat parno Bhil Padmani ; Khatri Pata 
Khdnt ; that is The world-famous Jesalmer, of exceeding great strength, married the 
Bhil Padmani, Khatri Pétal (married) the Khant, Colonel J. W. Watson. 
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mean elder or chief, and to be derived from the old Gujardti word 
mer meaning the largest bead ina necklace. But it seems probable 
that these families have a strain of late Koli, that is Mhed, Mand, or 
Mer blood. One of their early leaders Dhandh Khant was the son 
of Sonang Mer and is said to have conquered Dhandhuka, and to 
have founded Dhandhalpur in the Panchaél. Another leader Patal 
Khdnt is said to have conquered Petléd. But their most famous 
leader was Jesa or Jesing, by whose help the emperor Muhammad 
Toghlak (a.p. 1830) took Jundégad from Ra Khengér.! In return 
for their help the emperor is said to have bestowed on the Khants 
the hill of Girnér and the twenty-four villages of Bilkha Chavisi. 
A century later when Mahmud Begada conquered Jundgad (a.p. 
1472), he found the Kh4nts dwelling in the Girnér.2 The Khants 
are most numerous in Sorath, but are found in all parts of the 
province. Their Mers, or leaders, are good-looking men, and so are 
the mixed races of Gohil, Khdsia, Jhdla, Sarviya, and Vala 
Khants, sprung from the union of Khaénts with those tribes. 
The lower orders are worse-looking than the generality of the 
Talabdés, and are much given to thieving. They marry in the 
tribe, and the widow of a man marries his younger brother. 


The Grp14s are supposed to take their name from the town of 
Gedi in Cutch. They are said to have accompanied the Jethvas 
when they invaded Kathidwaér. They resemble the Mers of Barda 
in their manners and dress. They are more respectable than other 
Kolis, live chiefly by tillage, and have given up their predatory 
habits. They are a good-looking race, and live in houses, not, 
like most Kolis, in huts. They eat no meat, but live on fish, 
vegetables, millet, and fruit. Their women invariably wear a coin 
or two as ornaments; they are considered the highest tribe of 
Kolis and only marry in their own class. Kolis worship the ordinar 
Hindu gods, and respect Brdhmans, whom they employ in all 
their ceremonies. Some respect certain Matds or belong to the 
Sv4mindrfyan sect. As a rule they are fond of spirits, but not 
so fond as Gujarét Kolis. They can marry more wives than one, 
but seldom do so. Their marriages are arranged by their parents. 
It is a point of etiquette that the father of the bridegroom should 
page to search for a wife for his son, and, after he has found 

er and arranged with her parents, that he should stumble over 
the threshold on his departure. ? 


The Kansis of Kéthidwér, 197,000 strong, differ“little from their 
brethren in other parts of Gujarat. They are divided into the two 


1The following verse commemorates these achievements : Dhdndhe Dhandhuko 
lidho, Pdtale lidho Petldd; Jasie Gadh Juno lidho, Maheri Mihar Ran ; That is, 
Dhandh took Dhandhuka, Patal took Petldd; Jasie took the ancient fortress ; 
Mer Rana took Maheri. Colonel J. W. Watson. 

2The author of the Mirat-i-Sikandri thus describes this incident: ‘ Its valley 
is twelve kos in extent, and this valley is a dense forest of interlaced trees, so that a 
horse cannot pass through it, and there are no men there nor aught save wild animals 
and birds, except a tribe of Kafirs whom they call Khants, whose customs resemble 
those of wild beasts, and they dwell on the slopes of that mountain, and if any army 
ae ael eueinet them, they flee and hide in the caves and in the forests.’ lonel 

. W. Watson. 
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classes of Levds and Kadvds, and there is also a small proportion 
of Anjnés. The word Kanbi is traced to the Sanskrit Krishmi a 
ploughman, while the popular explanation of the name is kan grain 
and bi seed. The Kathidwar Kanbi upholds the high name of the 
Gujarat Kanbi for hard work and skill. His lands are-always the 
best tilled; his cattle are in the best condition; he is honest 
thrifty and hardworking. He is in his fields at dawn and toils 
patiently until nightfall. He is not given to any vices, and rarely 
commits acrime. In his domestic relations he is a good son, hus- 
band, and father, and only onthe occasion of a marriage is he guilty 
of extravagance. Kathidwdér Kanbis are generally only tenants of 
the land they till, not landholders, as in Gujarét. Only two 
families of Kanbis have gained the rank of landed proprietors, the 
Desdis of Patdi, and of Dhasa R4i and Sdénkli. P&tdi was obtained 
by grants from the Marathdas in lieu of rights previously enjoyed in 
Viramgém. It was at one time in the possession of the Jhala 
Rajputs, who were dispossessed by the Muhammadans. Dhasa 
formerly belonged to some K&thi proprietors who made over their 
rights to a Kaira Desdi in 1861; the same family obtained the 
villages of Réi and Sénkli in 1808 from a younger member of 
the Lindi family. The Leva and Kadva Kanbis, as a rule, worship 
Amba Bhav4ni, but of late an increasing number have joined the 
sect of Svaminéréyan. They allow widow marriage. They are 
chiefly cultivators, but some of them, who came from Gujarat and 
have settled in Dhordaji and Navdnagar, are gold and silver thread 
_workers.! The Anjna Kanbis are descendants of Rajputs, and 
in their food and dress keep many Rajput customs. Their widows 
marry, and their women, like those of other Kanbis, work in the 
fields. In religion they are principally Vaishnavs. 

The other classes engaged in husbandry are SaravArAs, 
KAcuaids, BoansAuis, MAuis, and Raspurs. The Sathvards (37,450) 
. are chiefly found on the south coast near Patan. They, the Kachhias, 
and the Malis (3250) raise vegetables, fruit, and flowers for temple 
use, and are generally found near large towns, especially at Jundgad. 
The BuansAtis (1301) claim a Solénki origin, and state that 
they took to husbandry instead of soldiering in the time of 
Sidhr4j Jaysing and so became a separate caste. Most of them are 
cultivators but some are traders. They are thrifty and hard- 
working, and are followers of Vishnu, their tutelary goddess being 
Mahémiaya. They allow widow marriage and betroth their children 
at a very early age. Rajput husbandmen form a large class, 
recruited from all the tribes that inhabit the peninsula. They dress 
like Kanbis but in manners and customs differ in no way from other 
Rajputs. They are poor husbandmen, lazy, unthrifty, fond of opium 
and gossip, and not allowing their women to work in the fields. 

Bra’hmans according to the 1881 census numbered 146,630 of 
whom 76,662 were males and 69,968 females. They belong to three 


1 This art is confined to a few families. The most expert of them draw out the gold 
and silver wire from smal! ingots into the most delicate threads, 700 or 800 yards to 
the tola of silver, while others, mostly women, spin these threads on other equally 
faa bra of silk, These threads are then woven into the heavy cloth of gold called 
ke : 
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chief divisions: NAaars (7500), Aupicus (92,000), and SarimAcis 
(5700). The original seat of the NAcar Brahmans in Gujarét was 
Vadnagar, one of the oldest cities in the province, the foundation 
of which has been assigned by tradition to the race of Kanaksen. 
When Visaldevy Chohaén built Visalnagar in ap. 1043, he 
erformed a sacrifice, which was attended by many Vadnagar 
aean These refused to receive alms from the king, but 
Visaldev, resorting to stratagem, forced some of them to accept 
grants of land. They were excommunicated by the rest of the 


caste, and founded the Visalnagar Ndgarsect. Similar occurrences 


at Sdthod and other places produced the Sdthodra, Chitroda, 
Prashnora, and Krashnora Nagar Brahmans. Among Nagars 
there is a division called Bérads composed of persons, who, unable 
to procure wives in their own caste, have taken them from other 
castes. Though much despised, and compelled to quit their native 
village, this subdivision continues to increase.' The NAgar 
Bréhmans in Ké&thiawdr belong almost exclusively to the 
Vadnagar tribe, but there are some families of Prashnordés in 
Bhavnagar and Central Kathiéwar, who practise as native doctors 
and as Purdn readers. In 1842 there were 1263 families of 
Ndgars found in most of the large towns, chiefly at Jundgad, 
Bhavnagar, und Navdnagar. Nagars have played a distinguished 
part in Kéathidwar politics. They are astute, pushing, and fond of 
power, and have gained and kept a leading influence in some of 
the larger courts. In the end of last century, Umarji, a Nagar of 
Mangrol, was all-powerful in Jundgad, and his sons succeeded him 
when he was assassinated.? Mr. Gavrishankar Udeyshankar has for 
many years been the leading spirit of the Bhavnagar administration, 
and has now been succeeded as Divan by his nephew. In the time 
of the Mardthés a Nagar family succeeded in entering the circle of 
the landed aristocracy of Kathidéwdr, by acquiring the estate of 
Vasdvar from the Kathis. Members of this class are found in 
almost every state, in Government employ, and as pleaders. In 
every department their shrewdness and intelligence stand them in 
good stead. Members of this class who follow secular pursuits are 
called Ndgars, in contradistinction to the Nagar Braéhmans who 
perform religious offices and live on alms, but the two classes are 
of the same caste and eat together. A Nagar will not take food 
from any other Brahman, and is very strict in his observances.® 


1 Ras Mala, IT. 233. 

* Karan Ghelo, king of Anhilvdda (A.p. 1300), had two ministers Madhav and 
Keshav, who were Nagar Brahmans. Ras Mala, I. 278. 

? Of these the most strict is an observance of the Nagar Brdhmans called naven 
or purity in regard to food. Having bathed, he dresses himself in silk or woollen 
clothes, or if he is required to use cotton garments, they must be dipped in water, 
wrung out, and dried in some place where nothing impure can touch them. Thus 
habited he sits down to dinner, but he must preserve himself from numerous 
accidents which would render him impure, and compel him to desist from his 
meal. If he touch an earthen vessel he is defiled, unless the vessel have never 
contained water. The tonch of a pie of cotton cloth, or of a piece of leather 
or paper, which he may accidentally have sat down upon, renders him impure, but 
if Hindu letters have been written on the paper they preserve him from defilement 
because they represent Sarasvati. If, however letters be written on cloth or leather, 
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Avpicn Brdhmans were so named, because they came from the 
north in the tame of Mulraéj Solanki, who died about a.p. 997. 
About 1000 came on the king’s invitation to Sidhpur. A number 
settled at that place, and were called Sidhpurids. To others the 
king gave Sihor, and their descendants are Sihorids. A few 
rejected his gifts for a time, but he persuaded them at last, and 
gave them Cambay with twelve dependent villages. They were 
called Tolakifés and form a separate caste. In course of time 
many Audich Br&hmans, through poverty or other reasons, became 
family priests of Kolis, Kanbis, and Mochis, and losing position 
formed other subdivisions. Others again settling in new districts 
or towns, became known as Sorathidés, Marvadis, and Gohilvaédis. 
Others are followers of Shiv, and those not employed in priestly 
offices are husbandmen, astrologers and beggars.! The Audich 
Bréhmans of Hadiéna in Haélar are notable for the power they 
have gained by exorcising evil spirits, fortune-telling, and 
muttering incantations. The Audich Bréhmans claim descent from 
Gautam the sage, and Gautam is said to have been the offspring of 
a hare. 


The RAscor Bréhmans are an offshoot of the Audichs, but are 
looked on as inferior, as they eat food cooked by Vanidés. They are 
the family priests of the Rajput and Kathi chiefs, and in consequence 
enjoy several privileges. At marriages and other social ceremonies 
they are the ministering priests and receive large gifts, especially 
on the death of a chief or of a member of his family.? 


The SaemAuis, like the Audichs, claim descent from the sage 
Gautam. They say that SaeimAL was given to their ancestor 
by Lakshmi the wife of Krishna. In time there was a division in 
the caste, the original stock of Shrimélis migrated to Anhilvdéda, 
and thence over K4&athi4wér and Cutch, while the dissenters 
established themselves at Pushkarkshetra and thence were named 
Pushkarnds or Pokarnés. Of these again a large number adopted 
the Jain religion, and having dined with some Osvél Va4nids, were 
called Bhojaks or eaters, and formed a separate subdivision. The 
Shrim4lis again are subdivided into the followers of the Yajurved 


they remain impure. Thus if the Gita, or any portion of scripture be required for 
use at the time, it must be bound with silk and not with cotton; leather must be 
avoided, and instead of a common paste of flourand water, the binder must employ 
paste of pounded tamarind seed. printed book will not answer his purpose, because 
prone ink contains impure matter. Some think that the touch of deer or tiger skin 

oes not defile. Raw cotton does not render him impure, but if it has been twisted 
for the wick of a lamp, by a person not ina state of naven, it does, and again if it 
has been dipped in oil or clarified butter it does not. Bones defile, but women’s 
ivory armlets do not, except in those parts of the country where they are not usually 
worn. The touch of a child of the same caste, who has not learned to eat grain, does 
not defile, but if the child has eaten grain it does. The touch of a donkey, a dog, 
or a pig defiles ; some say that the touch of a cat also defiles, others are inclined to 
think that it does not, use in truth it is not easy to keep the cat out, Ifa 
Brahman who is in naven be eating, or if he have risen from eating, the touch of his 
er oes another Brahman who is in nuven but has not begun his dinner. Ras 


1 They marry as many as five or six wives. 
* Audich Brahmans are said to have been employed as family priests by the 
Sammas of Nagar-Thatta. | 
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and of the SAmved, each of which has seven subdivisions. They 
are priests of the Shriméli Vdnids, and also act as cooks. Some 
are husbandmen and others live on alms. As a class they are 
well-to-do. 


The PoxarnAs, 850 strong, act as priests to Bhatids and are 
chiefly settled in Hal4r. The GienArAs state that they were settled 
on Girndr by Krishna, when he rose from the Damodar reservoir 
in the bed of the Sondrekha river. A number of them are still 
found near Girndr. But they are scattered all over Kéthidwéar, and 
are specially strong in Médhavpur, a sea-port under Porbandar. 
They are followers of Vishnu and have four subdivisions, Barddis 
from the Barda hills, Ajekiés from Ajekin, Chorvddids from 
Chorv4d, and Panais from Panai. Some of them are priests in 
Vaishnav temples; other are traders, moneylenders, cooks, and 
husbandmen, while others make their living by begging. 


The Sompurds, 860 strong, are the descendants of the priests 
that used to ministerin the famous temple of Somnéth. They 
are followers of Shiv, and some of them are still attached to 
the temple built by Ahalya Bai (1800) in the place of the one 
destroyed by the Muhammadans. They are now scattered and 
poor, depending on alms and on the charity of pilgrims. The same 
may be said of the Guatis, the attendant priests at the temples at 
Dwérka and Bet. But in consequence of the influx of wealthy 
“Sagi to those shrines, the Guglis are able to drive a good trade. 

o pilgrim can bathe in the Gomti, or visit the temples at Bet or 
Dwarka, before he has satisfied the attendant Bra4hmans, and these 
always drive the hardest bargain they can. The legendary origin 
of their name is that, when they were first sent to Dwarka they 
were opposed by a demon, whom they drove away by offering a 
sacrifice of aloes or gugal. They are followers of Vishnu. 


The SArasvats, 3100 strong, are the priests of the Loh&nds and 
Bhansélis. They are by faith Shaivs, worshipping the goddess 
Sarasvati, and are by no means orthodox. They derive their origin 
from the Sarasvati river in north Gujardt, and in addition to their 


nig. calling many of them are traders, servants, and clerks. 
hey allow widow marriage. 


The Asoris state that they were introduced into Dwarka by 
Krishna, and are mostly found there as temple attendants. They 
are Vaishnavs, and those who are not temple servants live by 
begging. A few are found as cultivators in the Barda district, where 
also are a few Thankis. Kanpo.iAs are priests of the Sorathia and 
Kapol V&nids, so called from the village of Kandolia where is 
their tutelary goddess Sémudri. They are Vaishnavs by religion. 
Mopus take their name from the village of Modhera in Parantiyj 
whence they are said to have sprung. The caste has six subdivisions, 
Chaturvedi, Trivedi, Jethimal, Dhinoja, Tdndalja, and Agiérasa. 
They are priests to Modh Vé4nids and are by faith Shaivs. The 
Jethimals are professional wrestlers. 

Of Writers besides Nagar and other Br&hmans, VAnids, 
P&rsis, and Muhammadans, there are two small classes Brahma- 
Kshatris and K4yasths. Brahma-Kshatris came into the province 
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from the north through Cutch. They claim to be Suryavanshi, 
and to have escaped from the north of Hindustén at the time of 
Parshurém’s persecutions. They are mostly found in Jundgad. 
They are landholders, and hold grants from the emperors of 
Delhi. Their family goddess is Hing]4j and their family priests are 
Saérasvat Bréhmans. 


Under Merchants, Traders, and Shopkeepers come the 
three great Hindu divisions of VAnrM4s, LoHANAs, and BaAftrAs, 
The VAniés are divided into two leading sects, the Shrdévaks 
(96,150) and Meshris (63,400). The Shrdvaks are by far the more 
numerous; there is scarcely a village of any size that has not two 
or more Shravak families. The origin of the Jain faith is involved 
in obscurity. It seems as old as, if not older than, the Buddhist 
faith. Both were opposed to the religion of the Vedas and to the 
Brahmans, and of both the fundamental doctrine is that tenderness 
to life comprehends all moral and devotional duty. The Jains assert 
that there are six ages or ards, corresponding with the four yugs 
of the Brdhmanical Hindus. In the third dra lived Nabhi Radja of 
the race of Kashyap the sage. His wife was Maru Devi and their 
son was Rishabh Dev or Adin&th, the first of the Jain pontiffs or 
tirthankars. Of the twenty-four tirthankars, the last, Mahavir 
Sv4mi, became incorporated with the divine essence in the year 
470 before Vikram that is B.c. 526. 

In Kathidwér there are two famous places of pilgrimage to which 
Shravaks, or laymen of the Jain faith, resort in crowds. The first 
is the sacred hill of Shatrunjaya! close to Péliténa; the other is 
the Girndr mountain which towers majestically over Junégad. The 
first is dedicated to Adinéth the first, and the second to Nemindth 
the twenty-second of the Jain saints. The view of the Shatrunjaya 
hill top is exceedingly curious and interesting. Hundreds of 
temples of every shape and size are crowded together each in its 
own square, and the whole are surrounded by massive walls, with 
guarded gates. The temples are exceedingly rich, and are profusely 
adorned with gold and precious stones. In each of them are one 
or more figures of Adinéth or of the other hierarchs marble and 
with jewelled ornaments, sitting in the orthodox Jain fashion 
with crossed leys and staring round eyes.?, No Shravak spends 
the night on the hill. They are forbidden to touch food on it or even 


™ The holy mountain of Shatrunjaya, sacred to Adinath, the first of the twenty- 
four Jam hierophants, rises nearly 2000 feet above the plan. The pil 
approaching it passes to the base of the mountain through the town of Paliténa 
and al a road, on either side of which rows of banyan trees afford him a 
cloister-like shelter from the heat of the sun. After a toilsome ascent of from two 
to miles up the shoulder of the mountain, over a path marked on either 
side by frequent resting places, supplied with wells and pools of water, and adorued 
with small temples whose altars are impressed with the holy feet of the hierarchs, 
he at length arrives in sight of the island-like upper hill, formed of beautifully 
coloured rocks on which stand the shrines of his religion. Ras Mala, L. 6._ 

3 The Jains wash thetr i in water, brush them, smear them with sandal, 
and adorn them with jewels. The Shravaks, and particularly the women of that faith, 
carry with them when they go to worship a han e peg cone rice. Near the 
idol is set a box with a hole in the lid, into which they p the rice. This box i» 
opened every eight or ten days, that its aontents may be thrown ta the pigeons ob 
otherwise disposed of before life is generated. 
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to spit. All pilgrimages must be completed in the day time, and 
to go round all the temples requires ninety-nine pilgrimages. 

The temples on Girndér are clustered on the plateau just under- 
neath the peak nearest to Jundgad. They are not so extensive 
or 80 rich as those of Shatranjaya, but they are held in high esteem, 
and no pilgrimage is cae which does not include a visit 


to them, and the ascent isso much more rugged that additional 


merit is obtained by overcoming its difficulties.' 


The officiating priests in Jain temples are generally Bhojaks or 
some equally low caste Br4hmans. They may be of almost any caste, 
except a Shrévak, who is not eligible. 


Jains are of two leading sects Digambars or air-clad, the images 
of whose saints are naked, and Shvetambars or white-robed, the 
images of whose saints are clothed. Socially Shravaks are 
divided into three classes, Shrimélis, Osvdls, and Porvdds. The 
Shrimalis again are subdivided into Visa and Dasa, literally 
twenty and ten. The former do not worship images, while the 
latter do and assimilate more in other respects to Braéhmanical 
Hindus. The family priests of both are Shriméli Brdéhmans, 
and ‘they claim to be derived from the same town.® Kandois, 
sweetmeat makers, are an offshoot of the Dasa Shrimalis, though 
they have separated and become a different caste. The Osvals 
and Porvdds state that they came from Pfrkar and have settled 
chiefly in the sea coast towns of Kathidwér. They too have 
their subdivisions of Visa and Dasa, and there is a subdivision of 
the Dasés called Paénchés who allow widow marriage. Taken as 
a body the Shrévaks are shrewd men of business. They are 
bankers, merchants, moneylenders, and shopkeepers, and many of their 
class have within the last few years entered government and state 
service. But the bulk are engaged in trade, and are found in every 
situation of life, from the millionaire banker to the village grocer. 


Meshri or Braéhmanical Vénidés are chiefly of three classes, 
Modhs, Sorathiés, and Kapols. They are much less numerous 
than Shrévaks, and are mostly found in Gohilv4d and Sorath. 
The Modhs claim to have come from Modhera in Parantij, and 
have three divisions, Goghvds, Adélj4s, and Méndalids. These 
again ‘are subdivided into Visa and Dasa. They are Vaishnavs 
and are allowed to marry more than one wife. The Sorathids 





__ 1 From the gate of the city of Khengdr following the river Son4rekha towards 
its source, a pathway, worn by the foot of many a pilgrim, leads to the summit of 
Girnér. At the foot of the mountain the stranger passes by the venerable rocks 
which are hallowed by the name of the just and benevolent Ashoka. Thence, bya 
winding and rugged ascent of about a mile, he reachesthe point where the western 
eeu or shoulder of the mountain ends at the foot of the scarp. For the rest of 
the ascent, the sacred mountain riges, an immense bare, black, and isolated granite 
rock, presenting all the gigantic masses peculiar to its formation, on the summit of 
daa ag eae a eae ledge or tablelands surrounded ie Ba whose wall is 

ult on the very verge of the scarp, stand the temples of the Jain (tirthankars. 
Rés Mala, I. 158. ee , 

_? The disputes between the two sects, called locally Dhondids and Tapés, are very 
bitter and they have frequently come into collision when the idols have suffered 
severely. Instances of this kind have occurred at Gondal, V4nkdéner, Chuda, and 
other places, 3 See above, Shrima4li Brahmans. 
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follow the same tenets as the Modhs, and, as their name implies, 
claim their origin from Sorath in K&thidwér. The VAnids of the 
Bea-coast towns, Porbandar, Mangrol, Veraval, Jafarabad, and Diu, 
are remarkable for their enterprise. From ancient times they have 
been in the habit of making voyages to Zanzibér and Arabia, 
going in their youth and returning to their native town with the 
fruits of a life of industry and toil. On their return they generally 
marry. They are called Bakhais, probably from Mokha in Arabia. 
The Vania brokers, known as Chhapridés in Bombay, are generally 
from the Kathiéwar coast. Kapols are not divided into Visa and 
Dasa like other Vdnids. They dine with other Vénids but marry 
only in their own class. Their principal places of residence are 
Delvada, Mahuva, Amreli, and Sihor. Their family priests or gors 
are Kandolia Brahmans, who take their origin from Kandola near 
Thén. Their family goddess is SAmudri whose shrine is at Sundri, 
a@ Dhrangadra village twenty miles north of Than. 


LouAnAs, 55,000 strong, are found in most parts of the province. 
They state that they take their name from the port of Loha in Sindh, 
but Burton says that they came from Lohdnpur near Multdn, 
and that they were driven south by the Muhammadans.'! They 
entered Kathidwaér from Cutch or Marwér, probably in the train of 
one or more of the Rajput tribes that invaded the province in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The wealthier are dealers 
In grain, and the poorer are husbandmen, masons, labourers, and 
vegetable sellers. They are Vaishnavs, but eat fish and flesh and 
drink spirits. They also reverence the Daria Pir or the Indus 
Spirit. Very few of them venture on long voyages. They allow 
widow marriage, and may marry more than one wife. 


BuAti4s, 5300 strong, are a wealthy and enterprising class, 
who are found chiefly at Khambhdélia in Haldar. They claim descent 
from the Bhaéti Rajputs of Jesalmir. They were probably forced 
by the Muhammadans from the Panjéb into Sindh; from Sindh 
they moved to Cutch, and from Cutch made their way to Kathidwér. 
They are stricter in their tenets than the Lohénés, and are Vaishnavs 
by religion. They do not allow widow marriage and are divided 
into Dasas and Visds. 

DepAtAs are an offshoot from the Lohanas, and are chiefly found 
in Dhréngadra, where is the temple of their god Narsingji. They 
are stone masons. Of other traders Bhansélis are described under 
husbandmen, and Bohords, Khojaés, and Memans, under Musalmans. 

Almost all classes of Artisans and Craftsmen claim descent 
from the Kshatris, who, under various disguises escaped destruction 
by Parshurdm, the son of the Bréhman sage Jamadagni.? 





1 Burton’s Sindh, 314. ; ae 

2 The legend is that there were two sisters, one of whom married the Kshatri kin 
Sahasrarjun, and the other Jamadagni the Bréhman sage. J ’s wife insist 
on the sage asking the king and his retinue todine. He did so, much against his will, 
and the king fin that the sage fed them all from a never-failing cow and pitcher, 
carried away both and maltreated the sage. The wife committed suicide from grief, 
and their son Parshur4m swore to destroy the race of Kshatris, and, with the 
exception of a few fugitives, succee 
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Gold and Silversmiths, Sonis, 16,500 strong, are mostly of the 
Vania Soni caste. A few are Parajids,! so called from the village 
af Parjd4v under Jundgad. The Parajids are inferior workmen and 
use their talents principally as forgers of base metal. The V4nia 
Sonis are generally well-to-do. They claim to be the descendants 
of Vanids, who took to working in the precious metals. None of 
them have any special style, like that of the Cutch Sonis; their 
work is confined to ordinary country-made ornaments. Some of the 
Amreli Sonis however are celebrated for plain burnished work. 
Their family goddess is Vagheshvari. But many of them are 
Vallabhéchéris and Sv4mindrdyans, while others reverence MAtas. 
Goldsmiths are in pretty good condition, their earnings, about £30 
(Rs. 300) a year, being enough to meet their expenses. Their 
women do not help them, but their sons do. They work twelve 
hours a day and ee one holiday a week, besides the days on 
which they attend caste meetings. 


Coppersmiths, Kansdrds, 3800 strong, are found all over 
KAéthidwér. In some places, notably in Sibor, there are remarkably 
good workmen in both brass and copper. In addition to the 
ordinary household vessels, they turn out delicately carved 
ornaments, such as penholders, inkstands, betelnut-boxes, idols, 
lamps, and bells. They claim a Kshatri descent and reverence 
Mah&ékéli as their chief deity. They allow widow marnage. 
Coppersmiths aro poor, and generally in debt, their average 
earnings being £15 (Rs. 150) a year; the members of the family 
help the men to burnish pots and work the lathe. They work 
twelve hours a day, and have one holiday a week, besides days of 
leisure at caste ceremonies. : 


Carpenters, Suthdars, 26,750 strong, are of two classes, Gujars 
and Méarvddis. The Gujars claim descent from Vishvakarma, the 
framer of the universe. The Marvddis state that before the time 
of Parshurdém they were Kshatris. In addition to ordinary village 
carpentering, some of them are clever wood-carvers, showing their 
skill not only in the woodwork of houses, but in the more delicate 
carving of blackwood and sandalwood boxes. Sandalwood carving 
is a specialty of the Mangrol carpenters, who supply Bombay with 
much carved work.? They have no settled belief as acaste. Each 





1 Parajia Sonis are divided into two branches, Gardna and Patani. Gango the 
feunder of the former branch, established himself at Girndr. His descendants are 
found in Haldér, Sorath, and Bhavnagar. There may be 6500 houses of them 
altogether. Nando, the founder of the Patani branch, went to Patan in the time of 
Sidhr4j. He is said to have astonished the king by his skill. The goldsmiths of the 
town manufactured some gold-fish which were able to swim, while Nando by the aid 
of his goddess made a golden goose which swallowed the fish. Sidhréj was so pleased 
that he promised Nando to give whatever he asked. Nando asked to be allowed 
to reign in Pétan for three and a balf days. During the three days he remitted all 
taxes and set free all prisoners, and for these charitable actions his descendants claim 
immunity from giving anything to be There are 2500 houses of Patani Sonis, 
ares in Mahuva, Datha, Pélitana, Bhavnagar, me, at Kundla, and Amreli. 

4 Tho Sihor Suthdrs are also famous for i e wooden chests, exceedingly 
massive and lavishly ornamented with brass. No wedding outfit is eompleta 
without one or more of these chests. 
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division of family has its peculiar mother or Mata; some are 
Vaishnavs, others follow Shiv, and many have adopted the tenets 
of SvAminéréyan. Carpenters earn about £25 (Rs. 250) a year 
which is enough to maintain them and their family. Their women 
do not help them in their work. They work eight hours a day and 
have one holiday a week in addition to caste holidays. 


Blacksmiths, - Zuhars, 26,200 strong, are found all over the 
province. Some are skilled workmen, turning out good swords, 
daggers, matchlocks, and other weapons. These, as also the 
locksmiths, come mostly from Cutch. Bhavdni is the blackmiths’ 
family deity, but they are also members of one of the Hindu sects. 
They allow polygamy and widow marriage. Blacksmiths are 
generally poor, earning about £15 (Rs. 150) a year. Their women 
do not help them in their work. They work eight hours a day and 
have fifty-two holidays in the year besides days of caste ceremonies, 


Tailors, Darjis, 29,350 strong, are found in every town and in 
most of the larger villages. A few are good embroiderers and 
skilful in other fine work, but most do not go beyond ordinary 
hemming and stitching. They claim Kshatri descent, their 
forefathers escaping the wrath of Parshur4m by becoming’ tailors. 
Their family goddess is Hingl4j; but they worship other Matas, 
and follow the sect and teacher that pleases them best. They allow 
widow marriage. Tailors earn on an average £20 (Rs. 200) a year 
and pay their way. Their women and children help in their work. 
They work twelve hours a day and have twenty holidays in addition 
to days of caste ceremonial. 


Masons, Saldts, 2650 strong, find constant employment owing 
to the richness of K&thidwdér in building stone. They earn 
about £25 (Rs. 250)a year and are well-to-do. Their families do 
not help them in their work. They work eight hours a day 
and have one holiday a week in addition to the days occupied in 
caste ceremonials. The Porbandar oolitic lime-stone is well known 
in Bombay, and the sand-stone of Jhélav4d is not only an 
excellent building stone, but at Dhréngadra is worked into articles 
of domestic use and ornament, such as filters and water bottles. 
The trap rocks of Central Kéthidwér are extensively quarried. 
The public works and buildings that have been constructed in 
the last fifteen years have demanded the labour of more masons 
and bricklayers than could be locally supplied. The quarrymen 
are most expert, detaching very large rectangular blocks with 
the greatest skill. The Depélés of Dhr&ngadra, who have been 
noticed ander the head of Lohdnés, are the SP ponaigor quarrymen 
of that locality. P&rvati is the tutelary goddess of the stone- 
masons ; they generally belong to one or other of the Hindu sects, 
They allow widow marriage. Some Navdnagar masons have a 
talent for portrait painting, their skill in catching the expression 
being marred by laughable mistakes in drawing and perspective. 

Potters, Kumbhare, 85,120 strong, are a despised class, and, 
though very useful, are held in little esteem. They live by 
making earthen vessels, and are attached to every town and large 
village. Many of them hold service lands, under condition of 
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furnishing chiefs and guests with earthen pots. Chavan Mata is 
their family goddess. Some Kathidwér Kumbhars live entirely 
as husbandmen, particularly in Navanagar. Potters earn on an 
average £15 (Rs. 150) a year which suffices for their expenses. 
Their women and children help them in bringing clay and water 
and doing other miscellaneous work. They work during the eight 
fair-weather months, resting twenty-eight days during the busy 
season. 


Calico-printers and Dyers, Khatris,! 13,000 strong, also weave 
silk and cotton, while some of them are calenders. Cloths are 
dyed all through the province, but those of Navaénagar are most prized. 
The robes, sdallas, printed by members of the craft at Porbandar, 
Navaénagar, Sihor, and Rajkot, are much sought after. At 
Navdnagar and Porbandar members of this class manufacture silk 
from raw material brought from Bombay. Their bandhni or 
knot-tying of sddis and silk cloths is very superior. In this work 
they are helped by their wives. They claim to be Kshatris by 
descent, and allow widow marriage. Khatris earn about £15 
(Rs. 150) a year, which suffices for their maintenance. Their 
women add as much to the family earnings as the men. They work 
eight hours a day for eight months in the year. During the rainy 
months they only knit. They have twenty-eight holidays in the 
eight months in addition to the days passed in caste meetings. 


Bhévsérs, 400 strong, are dyers and calico-printers all 
through Jhaélévad ; in other parts of Kathidwar they are dhobi or 
washermen. They claim to be Kshatris and state that they became 
calenders to escape the persecution of Parshurém. They reverence 
Choal Mata as their family goddess, and follow the tenets of one 
or other of the Hindu sects. They allow widow marriage. 
Bhavsars are badly off, earning on an average about £15 (Rs. 150) 
a year. ‘I'heir women work as much as the men. They have a 
holiday once a week. Those who are dyers do no work during the 
rainy months. 


Weavers, Vanjhas, 3990 strong, are found principally in Amreli 
and in Bagasara and Porbandar. They weave mixed silk and 
cotton, mashru. Some of them are tailors. Many of them claim 
supernatural powers, and impose on the ignorant by casting out 
evil spirits. They claim descent from the Kshatri king Sahasraérjun 
who was destroyed by Parshurdm. They allow polygamy and 
widow marriage, and reverence Hinglaj Mata. Weavers earn 
about £10 (Rs. 100) a year and are poor. Their wives prepare the 
thread, bobbins, and starch and do other miscellaneous work. 
They work ten hours a day and have twenty-five holidays in the 
year, besides days spent in caste meetings. 





1To Khatris also belong the turners, Sangh4dids, and bracelet-makers, Chudgars. 
The former work in cod. bone, and ivory, and produce many quaint children’s toys, 
acent-boxes, and legs for cots and cradles, coloured in stripes withlac. The Chudgars 
make braceleta of wood and ivory. The wood bracelets coloured with lac are worn 
by the higher classes of Hindu women, The lower classes wear bangles of wood 
and bone, and frequently of coloured glass, 
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K&4thiéwér has always been famous for its Sailors. In times of 
unsettled government, when every man’s hand was against his 
neighbonr, the coasts of KAéthidwaér have swarmed with pirates, who, 
from the shelter of every creek and headland, took toll on all 
merchandise that was carried on the Arabian seas. Along the 
southern coast the leading pirates were Kolis, while, in the gulf of 
Cutch and near Dwdrka and Porbandar, from an early date, 
Vaéghers, Midnds, and Sanghars made their names a terror to 
merchants. In time-Muhammadans joined the local pirates, and 
roamed the seas with their Hindu allies. 


In the time of the Anhilvdda kings (746-1297) the sailors of the 
gulf of Cambay were so famous that a square in the chief city was set 
apart for them. About 1326 Mokhraji Gohil took the island of 
Piram from the Baria Kolis, and levied tribute from every ship that 
passed, till his power was destroyed (about 1340) by Muhammad 
Toghlak Shéh. Subsequently the Vaja chieftains of Vejalkot and 
Janjhmer openly practised piracy; and in the beginning of the 
present century the excesses of the Vaghers and Sanghars of 
Okhamandal ended in their suppression by the British Government.! 
Before this time, Vakhtsingji of Bh4vnagar (1772) wrested Taldja 
from the Nawab of Cambay, and, establishing his authority over 
the district of Valék, brought the coast of south-east Kathidwar to 
order, and reduced the predatory tribes who had hitherto made a 
living by piracy. Since then the seamen of Kéthifwar have gradually 
abandoned piracy and are now knownas the best sailors in Hindustan. 


They are divided into Khaérvdés, Bhédelés, Midnds, and V4ghers. 
Kh&rvas are of three classes, Rajput, Koli, and Musalmdén. The 
first claim to be descended from Rajputs, and call themselves 
Solankis, Rathods, Jhéld4s, and Gohils. They probably date from the 
time of the Anhilvaéda dynasty. They eat with Rajputs and follow 
many: Rajput customs. They belong principally to Verdval, 
Mangrol, and Porbandar. The Koli Kharvaés are descendants of 
the pirates that used to infest the southern coast, and have a strong 
infusion of Koli blood. ‘They assume such local names as ShiAéli 
and Taléjia. They do not differ from Kolisin their ways. They are 
found chiefly at Bhavnagar, Mahuva, Taldja, and Jafarabad. The 
Musalmén Kharvds belong principally to Gogha, where they are 
called Kasbaétis. Their origin is obscure. They call themselves 
Pathaéns, but they are probably a mixed race with Hindu and Arab 
blood in them. The island of Piram was assigned to them by the 
Delhi emperors, and they also hold rent-free lands in Gogha. 
Bhadelés are Musalmans by religion, and are said to be settlers 
from Arabia. They are found principally in Jafarabad, Jodiya, Diu, 

Saldya, Dw4rkd, and Bet. 

" All the above are skilful and intrepid seamen. They man the 
native craft that visit Zanzibér, Aden, and the whole coast of 
Hindustan, eastward as far as Singdépur; and they are employed 
in steamers plying between Bombay and London,.in some cases 
forming the entire crew. 
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The Midnds and Vaéghers are not so enterprising as the Kharvas, 
and confine themselves principally to coasting craft. They are 
inhabitants of the sea-side villages in the gulf of Cutch, chiefly 
Jodiya, Vavania, Bedi, and Salaya. 

The sea fishermen belong to all the above classes of seamen. 
On the south coast they put boldly to sea and secure their fish by 
trawling. They sometimes harpoon porpoises and let their boats 
be dragged by them for considerable distances. When the 
porpoise is exhausted he is secured to the side of the boat and his 
liver taken out and placed in earthen pots. The oil is used as 
varnish to protect the sides and bottoms of the boats. In the gulfs 
of Cutch and Cambay, and in the many creeks that indent the 
shore they use stake nets and also catch fish in walled enclosures 
or vadias. These enclosures fill with water at high tide, and at 
ebb the fishermen pick up the fish that have been stranded. Fish 
of all sorts, soles, pomphlet, and mullet, are caught in these 
enclosures. A kind of fish is also caught from which isinglass is 
made. The fishing trade might be much developed, especially in 
the gulf of Cutch. With good management it could yield a 
considerable revenue, but as yet it has not attracted much attention. 
During the fair weather, boats are employed all round the coast in 
catching and salting fish. They sail with a supply of salt, and use 
it for curing the fish as they catch them, putting back to their 
original port when loaded, or when their supply of salt and provisions 
fails. 

Machhis and Bhois are fresh-water fishermen, who are found only 
near large towns, The Machhis are generally river boatmen and 
ferrymen, and the Bhois porters, house servants, and water-carriers. 
They catch fish with a casting net or hook, and sometimes, though 
rarely, with the drag net. ‘lhe power of the Shravaks in most of 
the large towns prevents these classes from carrying on their calling 
and they have, when possible, taken to agriculture. 


The sacredness of Kathidwar brings into the province swarms of 
devotees and religious beggars on their way to Dwarka, Pétan, 
Girnar, Shatrunjaya, and many other places of smaller note. 


The general term for all classes of devotees is Sanydsi or 
anchorite. Sanydsis are for the most part persons who have lost: 
their property, or their children, or suffered some other calamity, 
too grievous to bear. The recluse arranges with a spiritual guide 
to take him into some religious order, and, when the stars have 
fixed the proper day, breaks the sacred cord if he is one of the 
regenerate classes, removes the hair of his head, assumes the 
monastic dress, and with alms and prayers receives initiation. 
Sanydsis are sometimes consecrated at an early age. A person 
who despairs of having children not unfrequently vows to consecrate 
one son if two be granted to his prayers, and, among the Jains, 
where disciples are scarce, the monks purchase children for the 
purpose of initiating them. 


Atits or Gos4is are generally found as officiating priests in Shiv 
and Devi temples. They are vowed to celibacy and poverty, and 
many among them lead a wandering life and subsist on charity. 
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Others take to secular callings, serving in military and civil employ, 
gathering wealth as bankers, and, taking advantage of their supposed 
holiness, giving themselves great license in food, drink, and women. 
Others are great landholders, the heads, mahants or bavds, of the 
monasteries of Gorakhmadhi, Tarnetar, Sitha, Singtada, and 
Gopnath, owning large estates. They admit recruits from all classes 
and dress in orange tawny clothes. The sectarian mark tilak on 
their foreheads is horizontal. There are two sects among them, 
those who live in monasteries mathdharis, and those who live in 
houses gharbaris.} 

Vairagis are officiating priests in Vaishnav temples, and wear a 
white dress and an upright brow mark. Sir George LeGrand Jacob 
has given the following account of the monastery of Gorakhmadhi: 

“The Bava Pirnéth of Gorakhmadhi, a venerable man of sixty-two, 
enjoys several villages in the neighbourhood of the sacred Sarasvati, 
which first feeds the holy reservoirs of Prachi, and, after washing 
the walls of the Bava’s palace, empties itself into the equally sacred 
Triveni, about seven miles from his residence. Gorakhnaéth, the 
guru of Rukmibai the wife of Krishna, 1s the deity of this monastery. 
His shrine lies deep underground in the village of Gorakhmadhi, 
to which he has given his name. Here the Bava has his state cushion 
or gadi, and is surrounded by about forty brethren, who are all 


distinguished by the custom of slitting the central cartilage of both 


ears, whence ear-slit, or kanphata, has become the name of their 
class. Gorakhmadhi is said to be the centre of the brotherhood, 
and Bava Pirnath the head of the sect. This establishment, like 
the monasteries of the west, holds everything in common, and its 
members are under vows of celibacy. The Bava alone is free from this 
vow, in order to keep up the succession. Failing issue he adopts a 
spiritual son orchela from among his flock. The ceremony of initia- 
tion is performed in youth. They receive disciples from most Hindu 
castes, not being particular about pareutage, but ostensibly they 
neither accept Muhammadans or Dheds. ‘The ear is slit down the 
centre to the length of an inch, and the wound kept open by a 
stick of nim wood, wrapt round with the soft downy feather of a 
peacock’s quill, and kept wet. When sufficiently healed, large light 
rings of lacquered earthenware are inserted, and, after a year, these 
are exchanged for rings of wood, horn, or hollowed metal, silver or 
gold. These rings they consider the symbol and stay of their faith, 
and the Bava informed me that no Kanphata ever survived their 
loss.2, The K&nphata’s only object of worship is Gorakhnéth ; but 





1 There are upwards of a score of persons called (tosdinji Mahdrdjs, the heads 
of the Vallabhachdri sect of Vaishnavs, and the descendants of the famous saint and 
religious teacher Vallabh, a Tailanga Brahman, who (1500) started a new form of 
Vishnu worship and was received as a god. Besides four stations or thdnaks, at 
Jundgad, Amreli, Nav4nagar, and Porbandar, where they reside, these high priests 
visit the peninsula periodically in great state, like pontiffs, to receive adoration and 
money from their flocks. 

3 Sir George LeGrand Jacob mentions the case of a Kanphata whose companion had 
been killed and his own earring cut off by an outlaw. The abbot tried to persuade 
him to let the ear be sewn and the ring replaced. But the sufferer was deaf to all 
entreaty, ‘ All things happen by God’s command, and this is God’s sign that I and 
my brother should die together.’ They were buried in the same grave. 
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they acknowledge the Hindu gods. They are under no restraint in 
matters of food. Except that the cow is held sacred and the hog 
unclean, they eat freely of fish, flesh and fowl. Travellers are freely 
received and fed, hospitality being part of their religion. Their 
religion otherwise appears to consist im worshipping their idol 
morning and evening. The rest of the day is passed in amusement 
or in indolence, except at stated times for meals, when they meet 
together to feast with such strangers as may wish to join them. 
Twice every day provisions are distributed to all who may ask for 
them. When the provisions are cooked a servant of the abbot’s 
goes to the bank of the Sarasvati and calls twice with a loud voice : 
‘Whoever is hungry come, the abbot’s table is spread’, whoever 
comes gets a meal.” Their turban does not differ in shape from that 
worn by the Kolis of the neighbourhood but is of a special orange 
tawny colour. 


Jain ascetics are called Jatis. They have no property, and never 
quit their dwellings except for food. They carry a fan of goat’s 
hair, with which they remove every living thing from the path on 
which they tread, or the ground on which they sit. They wear a 
screen of cloth over their mouths lest they should inhale and destroy 
insects. Their bodies and clothes are filthy and covered with 
vermin. 


During the rainy season some of these Jatis take a vow, called 
santharu, pledging themselves to fast till they die. As soon asa 
Jati has taken this vow the news is carried to all parts of the country, 
and large numbers of Shravaks meet to worship him. For fifteen 
days the victim is sometimes able to maintain a sitting posture ; 
after that he lies on the floor. Those who surround him dab his 
fevered body with moist cloths, but are careful to prevent his 
receiving any sustenance. From the day on which the monk has 
taken his vow, preparations for his funeral begin. A _ litter is made 
and ornamented with coloured paper and tinsel, on which when 
his last moment draws near the Jati is placed sitting. Music sounds 
before him as he is carried in procession, and women, who seek 
the blessing of a male child, strive to secure it by creeping beneath 
his litter, or by joining in the scramble for fragments of his clothes." 


Wherever the pilgrim goes in Kaéthidwar he is assured of food and 
lodging. SBesides in religious institutions, in most large towns a 
Sadavarat or eating house is kept by the piety of the chief or of 
some of the members of his family, or by the merchants of the 
town, where free gifts of food are made to all comers. 


Personal Servants are of three classes, 30,000 HasAms’ or 
Valands, barbers; 3500 Dxosis or washermen; and PaxkHALIS or 
Bhistis, water-drawers. There is in addition the very large class 
of domestic servants, who, under the name of Khavas, perform all 
the menial duties in a chief’s house. Barbers are both Musalmaéns and 
Hindus, the Hindus being more numerous. In large towns almost 
every sect has its particular barber. Even in Zanzibér and Arabia the 





1 Ras Mala, II. 332. 
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_ Hindu merchants are careful to provide themselves with barbers from 
their native country. The wives of barbers generally act as midwives, 
and are often go-betweens in love affairs. Dhobis, both Musalmén 
and Hindu, like barbers, are a part of every village community. 
Many of the Hindu washermen are Bhavsdérs. They are helped in 
their work by their wives. Bhistis are the same as in other parts of 
Gujarat. The Khavas have been already described under Rajputs. 


Of Leather Workers, Mocuis (23,000), shoemakers and 
saddlers, claim Rajput descent, and call themselves Solankis and 
Parm4rs. Some of them, especially in Jhdlavad and Gohilv4d, are 
excellent workers of embroidered saddle cloths and horse trappings. 
They are on the whole well-to-do, and are mostly followers of 
Svaminérayan. Dabgars, both Hindus and Musalmans, make leather- 
bottles for clarified butter and oil, and also stretch leather over drums 
and tabors. Chaméars, or curriers, belong to the depressed classes. 
Their occupation is to tan hides, and one or more families are found 
in every village. They are allowed the hides of all animals that die 
in the village. 


Among Depressed Classes, besides 2150 CaamArs or curriers, 
are Dueps, GArupAs, Turis, and Bsanard4s. Even the depressed 
castes have their pride of birth and claim to have been originally 
Kshatris. The Dheds are attended by the Gdrudds who are their 
priests, and by Turis who are their bards and genealogists. In 
native states members of the depressed classes are not allowed 
to leave their hereditary callings, nor to dress themselves in 
handsome clothes, nor to build houses of the better class. In former 
days Dheds were forced to live at a distance from the towns; 
they wore untwisted cotton round their heads and a stag’s horn 
hanging from their waists, so that people might avoid touching 
them. In the time of Sidh Raj (1094-1143) the king ordered 
that a Dhed named Mayo should be beheaded in the Sahasraling 


tank at Patan in order that it might hold water. At the time of 


his death Mayo begged, as a reward for his sacrifice, that the 
Dheds should not be forced to remain at a distance from the towns, 
nor to wear a distinctive dress. The king assented, and these 
privileges were afterwards permitted to the: Dheds for the sake 
of Mayo. In times of cholera and other epidemics Dheds and 
Bhangias are always suspected of being in league with the goddess 
of destruction, and not unfrequently children of these classes have 
been surreptitiously seized and sacrificed to appease her wrath. 


Bhangiés, numbering 21,200, are divided into six classes, who 
bear the illustrious Rajput names of Makvana, Parmdar, Rathod, 
Solanki, Vaghela, and Dhori, and claim descent from one Vélam 
who introduced sweeping about 2000 years ago. They and the 
Dheds who number 123,000 are found in every village community, 
and play an important part os scavengers, rural messengers, and 

uides, and in consequence are allowed to hold their lands rent-free. 

heds are also weavers of coarse cotton cloth. It is pollution to 
other Hindus to come into personal contact with these classes. If 
another Hindu chances to touch one of them he must purify himself 
with fire or water, and must go through the same ceremony with 
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any article that the Dhed or Bhangia has touched. Wells are 
specially set apart for their use in every village. 


Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers there is in Kathiawér, 
as in other districts, a large floating population that lives entirely 
by day wages. This class is principally composed of Kolis, Bhils, 
Dheds, V4ghris, and Muhammadans. In good times they find 
plenty of employment in field labour, and as long as there is work 
they keep in one place. Many of them receive a monthly wage, 
and are employed as runners, messengers, cattle-tenders, and 
house servants, but in times of scarcity the day labourers, the 
class that live from hand to mouth, suffer severely. As the price 
of grain rises and labour is less in demand, they become restless, 
wander in search of work, take to petty pilfering, gather in towns, 
and begin to beg. Their clothes are reduced to rags, they grow 
daily more emaciated, disease spreads among them, and they die 
in numbers. The wilder classes resort to the woodlands or the 
borders of the Nal, and live on roots and grasses. Without resource 
or forethought, reckless and thriftless, the task of keeping people 
of this class alive devolves in times of famine on the state, 
and, as the sources of ordinary labour are cut off, it becomes 
necessary to open relief works for those who are able to work, and 
kitchens for such as are old, infirm, or weakly. 

VAacuris are one of the early tribes. When out of work they are 
inveterate poachers. They snare game at all times of the year, 
and net hares, partridges, florican, quail, wild duck, and snipe. 
They arrange their nets in lines, and drive the game quietly before 
them. Sometimesthey use hair-nooses and in one way or another they 
manage todoanimmense amount of damageto ground game. They are 
also persistent thieves and beggars. They indulge freely in liquor, 
and eat all kinds of meat except the cow, from which they refrain 
only not to offend their stricter neighbours. They grow water melons 
in river beds, and prepare and sell bival tooth-brushes or datan. 
In some places they also make stone handmills. Their women are 
employed to tattoo other women. They allow polygamy and widow 
mariage, and divorce is easy. Ifa woman tires of her husband 
she tears the end of her skirt and presents it to him. She can then 
take another who has to give a caste entertainment. Melri Mata 
is their tribal goddess; but some of them prefer the Becharaji or 
Khodiaéd Matas. 


SarAniAs are arms-cleaners and sword-sharpeners who travel 
over the country in search of work. They probably came from 
Mérwar. They are Hindus, worshipping Kélka Mata and Hanuman. 
Their marriage ceremonies are performed in the open air. While 
the bride and bridegroom are seated together, the mother of the 
bride and the father of the bridegroom fasten an earthen vessel 
to the lower part of their stomachs, and run at each other 
until the pots are broken to pieces. This closesthe ceremony. A 
woman can live with another man only after the death of her 
husband. Some of them burn their dead, others bury after placing 
a wisp of lighted hay on the corpse’s face. 


Ops are professional pond-diggers, They claim to be Kshatris, 
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the descendants of Bhagirath son of Sagar. According to the 
Ras Mala,’ Sidh R4j sent for a number of Ods from Mé4lwa to dig 
the Sahasraling lake at Patan. He fell in love with one of them 
called Jasma, and wished to take her to his palace. She declined 
and tried to make her escape. He pursued her and on over- 
taking her slew several of the Ods. Jasma committed suicide, cursing 
the king, and declaring that his lake should never hold water. The 
curse was removed, as narrated elsewhere, by the sacrifice of Mavo 
a Dhed. The Ods lead a wandering life, coming to Kaéthidwar 
for work, and returning to their homes in Mérwar and Central India 
during the rains. 


VansARAs or carriers are not natives of Kathidwdr. They visit 
it occasionally, bringing grain and tobacco on long strings of 
bullocks, and returning with salt. They have large colonies in 
Rajputaéna and Central India, and always return there for the rains. 
Owing to the spread of roads and railways their trade is fast dying 
out. They claim a Rajput origin and theirchief object of worship 
is Kélka Mata. They allow widow marriage and burn their dead. 
Some are Muhammadans. 


RAvattAs, a branch of Kolis, are rope and tape makers. They 
live mostly in Jhaélavad, and one of their chief occupations is to 
hawk salt on donkeys. They allow widow marriage and bury their 
dead. 


BasAniAs (1160) are acrobats and rope-dancers. Some are 
Hindus and others Musalmdns. They only occasionally come to 
Kathiawér. Their recognized head lives at Rédhanpur. They 
allow widow marriage and divorce, and burn their dead. 


Nats (75) also live by rope-dancing, begging, and stealing. Their 
headquarters are in Marwér, and they visit Kathiawar in their rounds. 
They are Hindus and worship Melri Mata. They allow widow 
marriage, and bury their dead after burning hay on the face. 


VApis are sellers of stone hand-mills, winnowing fans, and 
straw circlets to rest earthen pots on, but they earn their living 
principally as jugglers and snake-catchers. They are both 
Hindus and Muhammadans and allow widow marriage. 


CuAmTuAs also denl in hand-mills, and are professional dancers. 
Some are Hindus, others Musalmans. The former worship Khodidéd 
M&ta, the latter believe in Bibi Fatma. They allow widow marriage 
and bury their dead, 


Tuoris sell bamboo brooms and salt, and grass circlets, indhonis and 
suthids, for carrying water-pots on the head. Some are Musalméns, 
others Hindus. Joais are wandering religious beggars, who also 
make their living by selling baéval tooth-brushes, brooms, salt, and 
indhonis, suthids, and sendonis, a kind of pad for women’s hair. They 
also cast out evil spirits and catch snakes, and gain their living 
generally by the credulity of their dupes. They bury their dead, 
after branding the great toe of the right foot of the corpse. They 





1 Vol. I. 177. 
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respect various Hindu gods, indulge in a plurality of wives, and 
freely allow divorce. 


BuAnps come from Mérwér, and gain their living by begging. 
Some of them are mimics and ventriloquists and very clever 
imitators of the cries of birds and other animals. ‘They are 
Hindus and believe in Chaturbhuj. They allow widow marriage and 
burn their dead. 


According to the 1881 census Musalma’ns numbered 303,550 
or thirteen per cent of the total population. The first Musalmdn 
invasion of Saurdshtra was that of Muhammad of Ghazni early in 
the eleventh century. He is said to have taken Somnath Patan in 
1024. Atthe close of the thirtecnth century, Alagh Khan again 
overran the province, and from that time the Musalmdns have had 
a more or less permanent footing in Kathiéwér. They established 
governments on the south coast, and, though these were temporarily 
removed, Sultén Muhammad Toghlak (1325-1351) again established 
Muhammadan supremacy, and conquered Junfgad. Jundgad was 
restored to the Ras of Sorath. But by little and little the Musalmaéns 
encroached on the independence of these princes, who were 
compelled to pay tribute to the emperors, and allow the emperor’s 
representative to be placed at the capital as a Thanddar. This official 
was expelled by Ra Melak, about 1400, but thirteen years later 
Sultan Ahmad defeated the Ra, captured Jundgad, and placed his 
officers there to collect tribute and exact obedience from the surround- 
ing landowners. Againin 1469 Sultén Mahmud Begada attacked 
Junagad, and four years later finally defeated Ra Mandlik and 
annexed his dominions. He changed the name of Jundgad to 
Mustafabad, and for a short time took up his residence there. He 
invited Syeds and other Musalmans to settle im the district, and gave 
them grants of land, and from that time Sorath was governed by 
a deputy of the Gujardét Sulténs. The Ghori family, as deputies, 
except in name, made themselves independent of their sovereigns ; 
but, in 1591, their power was broken, and Sorath became 
subordinate to the imperial viceroy at Ahmadabad, who maintained 
a deputy under the title of Foujdar. The last of the Foujdars, Sher 
Khan Babi, taking advantage of the decay of Musalmadn power at 
Ahmadabad, assumed the title of Nawab of Jundégad in 1748. 
Since then his successors have ruled the district, and the estates of 
Rénpur and Bantva have been assigned as appanages to members 
of the family. After Sher Khan’s death, many Syeds and others 
who had received grants of land in different parts of Sorath 
attempted to become independent of the authority of the Nawab, but 
were reduced to obedience by the firmness and talent of the Divan 
Amarji. The Shaikh of Mangrol also possesses an estate under the 
sovereignty of Jundgad, which will be noticed further on. Although 
Musalmaén power was paramount in Kathiéwar (1410-1583) under 
the Gujarat Sultans, it left few permanent traces of sovereignty 
except in Sorath. Jhéldvaéd was overrun by the forces of the 
Ahmadabad kings, who, in 1486, destroyed Kuva, the capital, and 
established a post there ; but the only marks of the invasion were the 
establishment of two families of Maliks as proprietors of the estates 
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of Bajéna and Daséra. Haldar did not attract much notice from the 
Musalméns till much later. About 1590, the J&ém having espoused 
the cause of Sultan Muzaffar the last of the Gujardt Sultans, was 
attacked and defeated by the imperial viceroy Kh4én Azam Mirza. 
From that time Navdnagar became tributary to the Moghals. In 
1640 J4m Lakh&ji attempted independence, and withheld tribute, but 
was promptly brought to order by the viceroy Kh4n Azam. Again 
in 1664 Jam Raéisingji rebelled, but was slain by Kutb-ud-din, the 
Foujdér of Sorath, Navénagar was captured and named Isladmnagar, 
and it and all its dependencies were annexed tothe empire. In 1673, 
the state was restored to J4ém Taméchi, and a few years later Jém 
Raising, taking advantage of their loss of power, expelled the 
Muhammadan officials, and again made Navdnagar the capital of his 


dominions. 


The Gohils came into collision with the Musalm4ns not long after 
their entrance into Kaéthiawaér. Ranoji, the son of Sejak, founded 
R&npur, but was driven thence by the Muhammadans in 1309. His 
son Mokhréji moved south, and conquered Gogha from the Pathén 
Kasbdatis, but was defeated and slain by Muhammad Toghlak in 
1347. 


With the rest of Kathiéw&r Gohilvéd came under the suzerainty of 
Akbar in 1583, and had to pay tribute. In the end the sagacious 
Bhavsingji, who may be called the founder of the present state of 
Bhavnagar, watching the intrigues and dissensions among the 
Musalman leaders, with great address and patience played off one 
against the other, consolidated his lands, and ousted the posts that 
had been established in various parts of the country. This policy 
was continued by his grandson Vakhatsing}i, who was shrewd enough 
to understand the advantage of being on good terms with the 
rising power of the British. This line of conduct coupled with the 
supremacy asserted and maintained by the Maréthds over the 
declining Musalmans, destroyed any vestige of Musalm4én power in 
Gohilvad. 


On the confines of this division, in the neighbouring district 
of Babriévad, is Jdfarabad one of the best ports of the peninsula. 
The port and an area of about forty-two miles with 9405 people 
and a yeurly revenue estimated at £3260 (Rs. 32,600) are the 

roperty and are under the management of the Sidi chief of Janjira 
in the Central Konkan. In 1731 this port and small territory was 
handed to Sidi Hilol, then admiral of the Moghal fleet, as ransom 
by Turk patil and other Koli landowners and pirates. A fort was 


built in 1749, and, with the help of the English the Sidi’s claims’ 


were confirmed in 1759. The district of Barda became subject to 
the Gujardt Sultans after the conquest of Jundgad by Muhammad 
Begada in 1471, and a Moghal garrison was stationed at Porbandar. 
On the collapse of Muhammadan power, Rana Sult&nji took possession 
of Porbandar in 1785 and made it the capital of his territory. 


Maéngrol appears to have been in Muhammadan hands from the 


TT 


1 Koldba and Janjira : Bombay Gazetteer, XI, 447. 
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dime. of their first incursions anto Sorath, and from the fact of its 
being a port, was considered of importance. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the deputy governor of the place attempted to 
make himself independent. In 1764 he was attacked by the Jundgad 
forces, compelled to own the suzerainty of the Nawéb, and yield half 
his revenues to that power. Mangrol has since been a dependency 
of Junégad. 

From the above it will be gathered that, though the Muham- 
madans were at one time all-powerful in Kaéthidwér, they never 
succeeded in destroying the independence of the local chiefs, and 
that their possessions at the present day are limited to Jundgad, 
Béntva, Ranpur, Mangrol, mee Amrapur in Sorath, and to Bajéna 
and Dasdrain Jhdélaévad. In addition to this, several Syeds and other 
Muhammadans hold estates of various sizes in different parts of the 
country. This class of landholders is particularly strong on the 
south coast, and they are found in large numbers in Una, Delvéda, 
Sutrapara, Patan, Verdval, Kutiyana, Bantva, and other towns. 
They have lost whatever independence they formerly possessed, and 
are now only relics of the departed grandeur of Moghal rule. 


According to the 1881 census returns, of the four main divisions 


‘of Musalmans, Syeds numbered 18,700, Shaikhs 42,200, Pathdns 


7700, and Moghals 600. As their names import, all claim to be 
partly descended from the foreigners who came in with the tide 
of Muhammadan invasion, and remained in the province, most of 
them as landholders, or soldiers of fortune. Their importance 
has decreased from the time of the Moghal emperors, and is still on 
the wane. As their numbers have multiplied their estates have 
become more and more subdivided, and they have, for the most 

, sunk into sloth and idleness. They are far behind Hindus 
in intelligence or enterprise, and have no wish to educate their 
children. They are as indolent and self-indulgent as the Rajputs. 
So long as a man can boast that he is the owner of one or two 
fields he will not work, but spend his days in gossip and smoking. 


They do not differ in any marked degree from their brethren in 
Gujarat. 


Memans are a large class in KAéthidwdr, numbering no less than 
58,400. They are of two divisions, Cutchi Memans who are supposed 
to be the descendants of converted Lohdnds and to have come 
originally from Sind, and Haéléi Memans the descendants of 
converted Kachhids. The Haldis have an hereditary chief or mukh¢ 
who lives at Dhordji. Memans are husbandmen and in towns are 
dealers im groceries and cloth. As a class they are hardworking 
and quiet, but rather stolid and apathetic. The two classes do not 


intermarry ; the men of both shave the head and wear. beards. 


BoworAs, according to the 1851 census, had a population of 
23,700. Their origin has not been clearly ascertained, but they are 
er chiefly the descendants of converted Hindus. They are 

istinct classes, Shids and Sunnis. Shi& Bohords are well- 
to-do. For the most part they are traders who live in towns and 
trade beyond the limits of the province. In spiritual matters 
they follow the Mulla Saheb of Surat. Sunni Bohords are chiefly 
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cultivators and smal] traders, and are of less social importance. 
The two sects do not marry with other Musalmdans.,} 


KxosAs are entered in the 1881 census returns at 28,650. (The 
bulk of them are converted Hindus, followers of His Highness Agha 
Ali Shéh, the representative of Jafir Sddik, the last of the Iméms. 
They are a prosperous pushing set, living chiefly in sea-coast 
towns, and trading with places outside the province. They marry 
only in their own class.” 


MomwnAs (8400) are believed to be descendants of Leva Kanbis, who 
were converted to the tenets of Muhammad three or four centuries 
ago. They are by no means orthodox, and their customs are Hindu 
rather than Musalmén. They are scattered over the province 
mostly in Vankdner, and are chiefly husbandmen. 


Under the term Sipéhis, comes a large miscellaneous Muhammadan 
Seer eggs They include not only the Arabs, Makranis, Sindhis, 


elachis, and Pathéns, who from: time to time have found their | 


way to Kathidwér, but also the descendants of those who have 
settled in the province, and the very large class called Kasbatis 
and Maleks. The ancestors of this class originally formed the 
standing garrisons of the towns which were in Muhammadan 
possession. Some of them were of foreign origin, others were 
converted Rajputs or Kolis. They received grants of land, and 
gained considerable influence in the towns in which they were 
settled, and in the country round. This influence has been much 
reduced of late years. Two families of this class have acquired 
estates in the north-east of Kéthidwdr, Bajdna and Dasara. 


In addition to these are some miscellaneous classes of Taéis, 
Pinjérés, Matvaés, and Ghadnchis. The floating Muhammadan 
population made up of these classes is generally poor, improvident, 


and living from hand to mouth. A few till, others take service . 


as messengers, others live by daily labour, and not a few by charity. 
Ali the butchers in the province are Musalmans. 


TAs, or TartAs, are Sunnis by faith, and were converted to Isl4m 
when a Musalmdn dynasty reigned at Ahmadabad. They are 
similar to Hindus in dress and appearance and in their way of 
living. They are found chiefly in Dhordji, Navdnagar, and Dhrdn- 
gadra, and are weavers by profession. Those of Dhordji are a 
thieving mischievous class, notorious as house-breakers, but as a@ 
rule they are quiet and hardworking, and earn enough for their 
livelihood. 


PrsArAs, or cotton-carders, are found in almost every village. 
Martv4s or cowherds are found in Rdéjkot, Navdnagar,. Morvi, 


ee, 


1 The Bohords of Vankaner and Nava are generally weavers. They manu. 
facture soap in these towns, and in Dhrdngadra, Limdi, and Wadhvén. They are oil- 
in Rajkot and Gondal, and grocers, iron-mongers, tin-workers, and makers 
of fireworks and country gunpowder, all over the province. 

* Khojds are chiefly found in Bhavnagar, Dhoraji, Bhaydvadar, Supedi, Upleta, 
and parts of Sorath. Many of them gain their living by parching rice and gram, 
and selling vegetables. Some are weavers. The people of this class who live in the 
Dhréngadra village of Tikar make a much-prized cloth known as chofdi, 
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V4nké4ner, and in almost all the big towns. Murs and LaneuAs are 

beggars, maintaining themselves by playing on a kind of fiddle. 

These classes are poor, but not scrimped for food or clothes. They 

“Sag Gujarati in their houses, and both men and women dress as 
indus and follow many Hindu customs. 


Saetds are a class of sepoys who are supposed to have come 
originally from Sind. At one time they had considerable possessions 
in K4éthidwar, including Léthi, and other places. They have since 
become a dependent class, with the solitary exception of the 
proprietor of the small estate of Amrapur. 

SumpAs, according to the last infanticide returns, number 1485, 
They are found chiefly in Navénagar, Morvi, and Dhrol. They 
are the remnants of the Sumda tribe of Rajputs that reigned in 
Sindh and were converted to Islém in the time of Muhammadan 
supremacy. ‘They are now labourers and sailors, and are in reduced 
circumstances. They are one of the tribes given to infanticide, 
and are closely watched. 

VAauEgs, numbering 400, are partly Hindus but chiefly Musalmdns, 
and claim to be the earliest settlers in the district of Okh&mandal, 
a small peninsula in the north-west corner of Kathidwdr. The 
legend of the origin of the Véghers dates from the time when 
the god Krishna sported in the sacred waters of the Gomti at Dwarka. 
Here he was annoyed by the demon Kashdsur, and here mounted 
on his eagle he overcame the demon and plunged him in the 
bowels of the earth. From the hole thus made issued the first 
Vagher, and they trace their bad qualities to their unfortunate 
origin. Whatever may have been their origin the Vaghers have 
undoubtedly inhabited Okhd4mandal for many centuries, first 
as fishermen, then as pirates, and then as landholders.! In the 
eleventh century the district of Okh4mandal wag divided between 
the Herol and Chévda Rajputs, and a feud having arisen between 
these races, they were treacherously slaughtered by some Rathods. 
whom both sides had called to their aid. The Herols sought 
an asylum among the Vaghers and were received into their tribe. 
Some time afterwards Hamirji,a VA&dhel prince of the house of 
Cutch, came over to Okhdmandal, and fell in love with a girl of 
the Herols, who was being brought up amongst the Vaghers. He 
married her, and their descendants, though classed as Vaghers, took 
the title of Maniks, and ultimately became rulers of Dwédrka 
and south Okhd4mandal. From Okh&mandal the Vaghers have 
spread along the south coast of the Gulf of Cutch, and are now 
found in most of the sea coast villages and towns of Haldr engaged 
as fishermen or sailors. They have been converted toMuham- 
madanism, while their brethren in Okh4mandal profess Hinduism, but 
the latter are by no means orthodox, gladly marrying their daughters 
to any Muhammadan who can pay forthem. They are a strong 
fine-looking race capable of any amount of fatigue. Like some 
Rajputs, Rabdris, and Charans, they part the beard in the middle, 





1 Their habits now are as described by the Greeks 2000 years ago. 
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curling up the ends behind the ears. They are restless, turbulent, 
and impatient of control, and have still strong predatory leanings. 
Those of Okhémandal are remarkably turbulent. At the beginning 
of this century, they were the terror of the Arabian Sea, scouring 
the coast from Sindh to Diu, and doing as much damage as they 
could to all peaceful traders. As their excesses were too great to 
pass unpunished Okhdémandal was captured by a British force in 
1816. It was handed over to the Gédikwér, but the Vaghers 

uickly rebelled, drove out the Gdikwdr’s force, and re-established 
themselves in power. They were again subdued by a British force 
in 1820, and a second time handed over to the administration of the 
Gadikwér. But the local authorities were unable to cope with the 
wild restless spirits that formed the bulk of the population. The 
were in a chronic state of revolt, and did exactly as they enue 
till, in 1857, excited by the news of the success of the Hindustan 
mutineers, they drove out the Géikwdar garrison. Dwdrka was 
again taken by a British force, and, for some time, the district 
was administered by British officers. 1t was once more handed over 
to the Gdéikwdr, and again the officers of that state were set at 
naught. In 1865 the Vaghers overran the whole of Kathidw4r, and 
did immensedamage before they were finally brought to order in 1878. 
Since then they have given no more trouble, and are supposed to 
have completely quieted down. The Vaghers of Halér have not, as 
a body, given trouble, though they sympathised with their brethren 
in Okh4mandal during the disturbances, gave them shelter, and 
sent many recruits to join their ranks. They are by no meansa 
respectable tribe, dirty in their habits, ignorant, superstitious, and 
averse to education. They marry among themselves, but give 
their daughters to Muhammadans. They have little self-respect ; 
even a so-called chief will take a few rupees in charity. 


The SancuAzs are closely connected with the Vaghers, not by 
race or descent, but by similarity of instincts and occupation, 
They claim descent from one Sangan,' who was a noted pirate in 
the thirteenth century. He spread his power west as far as 
Khambhéliya in H4lér, and south into the Porbandar country. 
In the time of Bhimji, the son of Sangan, Mahmud Begada took 
Bet and Dwarka, and drove out the pirates ; but Bhimji quickly 
returned and recovered Bet, and the Muhammadans withdrew 
shortly afterwards from Dwarka. This account of the Sanghérs is 
not consistent with the one usually received, that they are the 
descendants of the Sangérds described by Near¢hus. There may 
have been a confusion in consequence of the similarity of names 
and pursuits. But this much is certain that for many generations 
the Sangaér4s, or Sanganis, have been known as daring pirates, 
and, though the Vaghers were much associated with them, the 
Sangdrds appear to have so far exceeded the Vaghers in ferocity 
and daring that their name became synonymous with pirate along 
the coasts of Kaéthiéwdér. They are Muhammadans but probably 


1 One of the villages in Okhd4mandal is still called Sangan Kotra, or the fort of 
Sangan. It is an island at high tides and used to be a celebrated resort for pirates, 
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converted Hindus. They marry in their own tribe. They are now 
for the most part sailors and fishermen, and live im the sea-coast 
villages of the gulf of Cutch. 


Minds, of whom, according to the last infanticide census, the 
Mhowur or Mélia Miénés numbered 2602, are traced by Colonel 
Walker to Sindh. Concerning the origin of the term Mifna 
there are, says Colonel Walker, two opinions, one that it is not 
descriptive of anything and is only a family name or patronymic 
from one Mia or Midn their ancestor ; the other is that the original 
name of the Midndés was Meh, which, in the language of Sindh, 
signifies a meanor lowcaste. In Sindh, the original country of the 
Midndés, they are fishermen, but in Bhuj and Malia they are thieves. 
It appears that the Midnds had been settled in Cutch for many 
generations,! when about 150 years ago, the first chief of Malia, 
Morji the son of Kayaji, invited a number of them to aid him in 
his disputes with his brother, the chief of Morvi. They came to 
Malia, had lands assigned them, and aided Mori in acquiring villages 
from Morvi, and becoming independent. Moryji’s descendants have 
had to pay dearly for this step ; for, amongst the many turbulent 
tribes of Kathidwar, the Midnds have been pre-eminent for their 
depredations, and their contempt of authority,” and the chiefs of 
Malia have: been unable to keep them in order? Tall, muscular, 
and active, fond of shooting and riding, and of unquestionable 
courage and unusual intelligence, they have the makings of excellent 
soldiers. It is to be regretted that their talents have been turned 
into bad channels, and, though they are not as bad as they used to 
be, they still bear an evil name as thieves, cattle-lifters, and high- 
way and gang robbers.‘ Besides the Malia Midnds, a number of 
families are settled in the coast towns of the Navdnagar state, 
Although their character for honesty stands by no means high, 
these Navénagar Midnds have not as bad a reputation for turbulence 
as the Mélia and Cutch Midnds. There are as many as thirty-one 
subdivisions of Midnds, of which the principal are noted below. 
These again group themselves into clans, each of which has an 
acknowledged leader.® 


During a great part of the year they live in the open country, and 
meet in groups of a few families in temporary huts, made for the 
most part of millet stalks and grass, each group of huts being called 
avandh. From these vandhs they start ou their forays, and after 


‘ 1 aad ancestor Mia is said to have settled at Kanthdria in the Vagad district of 
utc 

The character of the Miinds of Malia may be gathered from the following 
story. One day while an Arab of the Gaikwéar’s army was at his prayers, a Midna 
sree age enquired of him who he was afraid of, that he bent bis head that 
way. e Arab replied that he feared no one but God. ‘Oh! then,’ said the 
Midna, ‘ come along with me to Malia, we don’t fear even God there,’ R4s Mala, II. 73. 

From Malia the Midnds carried on a uniform system of depredation. They 
are principally footmen and excel in the use of the sword ; and in consequence have 
a great advantage in a night attack on a village. Colonel Walker. 

4 eid Salmon, 1875. 

5 Jeda has 45 houses, Mdnek 38, Bhati 54, Jam 58, Manoar 113, Kajardia 20, 
Baidani 15, Sandhvdni 25, Malani 15, and Khattia 56. 
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their return from an expedition display great skill in burying and 
hiding all stolen property. Many attempts have been made to bring 
this tribe to order. Bonds for good behaviour have from time to time 
been signed by their headmen, but have never been acted upon.’ The 
chief of Mélia has, over and over again, engaged to keep them in 
order. But they have only laughed at his authority, and at length 
(1880) it has been found necessary to disarm the tribe and place an 
armed post at Mala to overawe it. 


They are a good-looking tribe, the women famous for their beauty, 
but with no great name for chastity or modesty. Both sexes have 
thick curly black hair, with regular features and swarthy skins. 
The men are active and untiring. They wear tight pantaloons and 
a short coat, or go about with the upper ~ of the body bare. 
The women wear a long waistcloth instead of a petticoat. They 
call themselves Muhammadans, and bury their dead, and hold 
certain pirs in esteem, but their mode of life is more lke that of 
Rajputs. They are bad husbandmen, thriftless, idle, and sunk in 
debt. They graze large quantities of cattle, most of which are stolen. 
They marry among themselves, and, if they choose, can have more 
than one wife. They have no knowledge of reading or writing and 
no wish to learn. : 


When Colonel Walker settled Jhél4véd in 1807, he described 
the country as greatly depressed. Kdathis, Jats, Midnds, and other 
roving tribes kept its few people in continual alarm. In most 
— of Jhélévéd the husbandman went armed to the scene of his 

bour, and, in every village, a tall tree or other raised station was 
used as a watch tower, from which a sentinel gave notice of the 
approach of the much dreaded predatory horse. The cattle, which, 
with their household vessels and ploughs, formed the villagers’ sole 
wealth, were hastily driven from the fields to the shelter of the 
scanty village defences, or, if overtaken by the freebooters, were 
soon wending their way across the Ran to a ready market in Cutch 


or Vagad. 


The Jats are probably offshoots of the Jats, or Jéts, who form the 
bulk of the labouring population of the Panjéb. They were con- 
verted to Muhammadanism, and, after their arrival in KathidwAr, 
for many generations led a roving life asfreebooters. A number of 
them settled on the east of the Ran of Cutch and obtained twenty- 


four villages near Bajéna. The tract was thence called Néna Jatvar. 


They are a restless race, cattle-dealers by profession, but more 
frequently cattle-stealers ; they can stand much fatigue, and travel 


‘ 3 Some of the stipulations agreed to look as if the Midnds were poking fun at 
the officer before whom they signed. Witness the following: ‘The Holi being 
a Hinda festival in the excitement of which we have no right to participate, we 
promise not to indulge for the future in our habit of committing burglaries at that 
season,. We promise also to give up banging about the town gates at morn and even, 
and annoying female passers-by with our remarks. Mélia and Kagarda shall no 
longer continue to be seminaries for the propagation of our customs. We admit 
that it is very wrong to make holes in the fort walls for our easier exit. We will 
notagain 0 offend.’ They readily cried out mea culpa and promised not to offend 
again, bat returned to their old habits, committing laries before the ink of the 
agreement was dry. 
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long distances across the Ran after committing a robbery or cattle 
theft. They are a bold, good-looking race, loving the desert and its 
ways, and hating civilization in any shape. 

Dém4ji Géikw&r established himself in Gujarét in 1734, and 
three years later shared with the Moghals the authority and revenue 
of Ahmadabad and its dependencies. From that time began 
the periodical tribute-levying incursions of the Mardthds into 
Kaéthidwér. In 1757 Ahmadabad was finally taken by the Maré- 
thas, and the revenue, including the Kathidwar tribute, was shared 
equally between the Peshwa and Gadikwér. In the beginning of the 
present century it was discovered that much of the Gaikwar’s 
revenue depended on the tribute from Kathidwar, which was collect- _ 
ed by amilitary force. The British Government, by agreements 
passed between the chiefs and the Gaikwar, fixed the tribute, and 
so did away with the annual armed incursion. Up to this time the 
Mardtha possessions in Kathidwar were very small, a few villages 
near Amreli which were farmed for £1200 (Rs. 12,000) a year. 
But the control over the Gdéikwér districts was handed to an able 
unscrupulous man, named Vithalréo Devdji, and he so managed 
matters that when he handed over charge in 1826, the revenues 
had increased to £35,452 (Rs. 3,54,520). At that time he 
received the greatest credit for his exertions from the Darbar 
and the Resident. But the additions he then made were for 
long a fertile source of complaint against the Géikwdr by the 
landholders and chiefs of Kathiawdr. His system was to include as 
much land as he possibly could, in the various estates under his 
charge. He never let a chance goby. He acquired the half share 
in the Kodinér estate in 1811-12 by supporting the successful 
candidate in a disputed succession at Jundgad. In the great famine 
which devastated Kathidwér during the following year, a number of 
K4&thi proprietors wrote over their lands to him in perpetuity in 
exchange for a bare subsistence. Amrelirose under his auspices 
from a small village into a large walled town, and was laid out by 
him with considerable skill. Trade and agriculture flourished under 
his rule, and the turbulent Kathis, Bébrids, and Kolis were held in 
subjection. 


In addition to the districts thus acquired, which are now 
supervised by an officer on behalf of His Highness the Gaikwar, the 
family of Baébéji Appdji, one of the Baroda Sirdérs, acquired Vanta 
and three or four other villages in Jhélavad, and Rasnal and Pipalva 
in Gohilvéd. The present representative of this fumily is the only 
Maratha landlord in the province. As the Marathas are all foreign- 
ers they have no local characteristics. A few enter the service 
of various local landlords, but they have taken no root in the soil, 
and return to their native land when their term of service is over. 


There are two Native Christian communities in Kathidwé4r, one 
at Réjkot and one at Gogha, both being in connection with the Irish 
Presbyterian mission. Rajkot was the first Kaéthidwdr station 
occupied bya Christian mission. The first two missionaries of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church, the Reverend Dr. Glasgow and the 
Reverend A. Kerr, reached Rajkot in 1841, Within six months 
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Mr. Kerr died. Other missionaries came from Ireland, and Por- 
bandar also was occupied as a mission station in 1843. In conse- 
quence of the conversion of a high-class Muhammadan in Por- 
bandar in October 1843, feeling ran so high that the missionaries 
were obliged to withdraw. The Muhammadan, who had been 
baptised, was joined within a few years by his wife and four 
children, his father, a sister, and a brother with a large family, 
all of whom were admitted into the Christian Church by baptism. 
The Muhammadan gentleman has long worked and still works in 
Surat as a Christian preacher and teacher. One of his daughters 
became the wife of a Christian missionary who had been a Parsi, and 
who, after his conversion, got a collegiate educationin Scotland. 
The missionaries at Rajkat established and maintained schools, both 
English and vernacular, at a time when no other educational 
agencies existed in the province. They had even to write their school- 
books, there being then no school-books of any kind in the 
language of the people. They also wrote tracts and booksin Guja- 
réti setting forth the truths of Christianity, assisted in translating 
the Christian scriptures into Gujarati, and made many evangelistic 
tours throughout Kaéthidwdr. There have been few converts to 
Christianity in connection with the R4éjkot mission. These converts 
at present (1881) number twenty-nine baptised persons, including 
fifteen men, eight women, and six children. Besides these there are 
eleven unbaptised persons who have a nominal connection with the 
mission. One of the baptised converts wasa Brahman ; another a 
Vania ; another a Lohana; two, a father and son, were Kolis; but 
most have been from among the Bhils. Of these Bhil Christians, 
one is a printer, another a travelling clerk for a native merchant, 
and the rest are servants chiefly to European residents. These 
Bhil Christians attend public worship pretty regularly on Sabbath 
at the Mission House, where a Christian service with sermon is 
conducted in Gujarati. The Christian children attend school so long 
as their parents can afford to send them. In respect of food, dress, 
and amusements, these native Christians scarcely differ from other 
natives of similar social position. Animal food is allowed, though 
from its cost few are able to procure it ; the use of opium and of 
intoxicating drinks is discountenanced. Bhil Christians show no 
disposition to marry with Christians of any other section of the people. 
Among these native Christians the monthly expenditure on food is 
about 8s. (Rs. 4) ahead, and the yearly cost of clothing from 16s. to 
£1 4s. (Rs. 8-Rs. 12). None of the native Christians, except two 
mission agents, are in any way dependent on the mission for 
support. They live in their own houses and maintain themselves. 

Pa‘rsis number about 480, of whom nearly half are found in 
Rajkot. Some also live in Bhaéynagar, Porbandar, Navanagar, and 
Morvi. Some are shopkeepers and liquor-sellers, others servants in 
native states, while a few are employed in Government offices. 
The community is generally well-to-do, and the members possess the 
usual energy of their class. 

According to the 1881 census, exclusive of Diu and of the Géikwar’s 
estates, there were 4168 towns and villages in Kathiawéar, or one 
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village to every 4°9 miles. Villages are of all sizes, from the collection 
of a few mud huts inhabited by Ahirs, Baébrids, or Ch4rans, to the 
walled town where the land proprietor lives in state. Owing to the 
configuration of the ground, and the rocky nature of the soil, 
water is generally near the surface, and perennial streams are met 
at frequent intervals, and, wherever it is practicable, the villages 
and towns are situated on the bank ofa river orstreamlet. The 
few ponds to be seen are principally in Jhélavaéd, and each of these 
has a village closeby. The absence of trees is a marked feature in 
the K4éthidwér landscape, and, what trees there are, are chiefly 
near villages. The better class of villages contain the house of the 
proprietor. This is generally about the centre of the group of houses, 
and towers above them to the height of three, or even more stories. 
Sometimes, if there is a river or pond, the proprietor’s house is 
built on the wall overlooking the water and, where there are 
shareholders, each of the principal ones has a darbar or house to 
himself. These are surrounded by a courtyard, in which rows of 
huts accommodate the domestics and animals. Clustering round the 
proprietor’s mansion are more or less pretentious houses, belonging 
to the proprietor’s relations, and radiating from them to the gates 
of the town are the chief streets. In one of these is the market, 
inhabited on either side by tradesmen and artisans. Rich merchants, 
where there happen to be any, live in large blank-walled houses, set 
back from the main street. Here and there a temple rears its spire. 
Close to the gates, and often outside them, live the depressed 
classes, the shepherds, and others, and near their huts are the 
monumental stones or palids, an image of Hanuman, or a small Devi, 
and the village grain-yard or khalavad. The walls of the larger 
villages are generally of stone, with gates which are carefully closed 
at nightfall; others are surrounded with mud walls, with swing gate 
of thorns, and, even the smallest have a good quick-set or thorn 
hedge round them, and the entrances closed at night with brambles. 
A distinctive feature in many villages is the round tower or 
kotha, now generally ruined, where watch and ward used to be kept 
against marauders. Dhirectly a sign of horsemen was seen, the watch- 
man gave the alarm, the cattle were driven in, and preparations 
were made for defence. Happily the towers are useless, but the 
cattle are still driven in and housed every evening. 


- The number of houses at the 1881 census was 744,174, or a little 
over three persons to each house. The houses are of all sorts and 
sizes, from the palace of the chief to the mud hovel of the Dhed; 
from the monastery with its imposing frontage and large area, to the 
screen of thatch or leaves where the mendicant sits by the roadside 
importunately demanding alms. An isolated house is seldom seen 
in Kéthidwaér. Itis only of late years that men have ventured to 
build outside the protecting walls of a town or village. Of late 
years suburbs have sprung up near all large towns, and isolated 
telegraph and railway stations may be seen in various parts of the 
province. The houses are mostly built of stone. ‘Those of the 
better class are solid and comfortable, and are often ornamented with 
rich wood carving. 
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The people of Kéthidwar are better clothed than the people of the 
Deccan. The men in general wear coarse unbleached cotton drawers, 
with a short coat of the same material. The women a robe of cotton 
dyed a uniform colour or stamped with a pattern, or a dyed petti- 
coat of the same material. The bodice is of finer texture, if possible 
of silk. It is open at the back merely covering the breasts and 
shoulders. Higher in the scale coarse hand-made cloth changes to 
calico for the men’s, and silk for the women’s garments, and the 
turban and waist-sash become more voluminous and of better 
material and richer colour. 


Flat cakes of millet flour, with a little pickle or some vegetables 


as a relish, form the staple food of the labouring classes. Those who . 


can afford 1t eat pulse with butter. Rice is little eaten and is seen 
only at the tables of the wealthy. Those who can afford it, eat sweet 
cakes of wheaten flour and pastry made of various and rich ingredients 
flavoured with condiments. Fruit is seldom seen except in the 
gardens of the rich. 


In K&athidwdr every village belongs to one or more proprietors. 
It either forms part of some state, or it has been assigned toa 
relation of the chief, or to one of his wives, or given in charity, or 
on service tenure, or it may have been divided amonga number 
of shareholders. Whatever the rights of proprietorship, the consti- 
tution of the village remains unchanged. Each, even the smallest, 
has its patel or headman, its havaldar or constable, and its pagi or 
tracker. These are the germs of all the village officers who are paid 
by the state or the inhabitants, and in them rests the executive 
power of the community. 


The average percentage of the classes who make up a village 
community are, according to Sir G. Le Grand Jacob, two families 
of carpenters, two of blacksmiths, two of tailors, two a Sapper one 
or two of shoemakers, two of barbers, four of shepherds, eight or 
ten of Dheds, three or four of Vanids, and eight or ten of 
watchmen. 


All these classes have to settle the terms of their residence with 
the chief or proprietor and have to pay certain taxes according to 
the nature of their calling, one of the most striking of which is veth 
or unpaid service. As the community increases in number it draws 
artisans and mechanics of a higher order to meet its wants. The 
tees is the most important member of the village; his office is 

ereditary and is confined to the leading family of the most 
important section of the community. In some instances, where the 
a are divided into several sections, each section has its 
own ; 


The headman generally enjoys his land rent-free or on payment 
of a small quit-rent, and receives many perquisites in the shape of 
presents of food or complimentary dinners. His duties consist in 
taking the chief part in all religious ceremonies, in raising subscrip- 
tions for pe purposes, such as sinking a well or repairing the 
village wall or pond or temple, or for the entertainment of guests, 
in protecting the village boundaries, in being answerable for the 
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tracks of all thieves brought within the limits, in providing carts 
for the public service, and in protecting the interest of the com- 
munity and of the state. He has to see that the crops are carried 
to the village threshing floor, and are there properly heaped until 
the state has taken its share, that the cultivators do not encroach 
on each other’s lands, and that criminals are not harboured. He is 
in fact the general referee and the most important member of the 
small society, and on his temper and judgment ina great measure 
depends the general well-being of the community. Of late years a 
police patel has been added to the list of the village officials. The 


- office may be held, and in several instances is held, by the hereditary 


revenue patel. His duties are, to report all crimes to the nearest 
police authority, and to aid the police in discovering offenders and 
bringing them to justice. The havaldar or constable of the village 
is the patel’s henchman and personal assistant. He watches the 
crops, and sees that they are not carried away by stealth. He also 
keeps a sharp eye on the grain in the village threshing floor, and 
sees that the claims of the chief are duly respected. He commands 
the village watch and trackers, and assigns them their duties ; he 
sees that stray animals are pounded, that the streets are kept clean, 
that the gates are shut at nightfall, that improper characters do not 
find shelter in the village office or chora, that supplies of grass and 
wood are provided for guests and travellers, and that municipal rules 
are not broken. He holds land rent-free, and has a right to a share 
of each heap of grain. In some villages he receives a fixed salary, 
and when his duties are enlarged, as in the case of a large populous 
village or town, he becomes a kotval or superintendent of the city 
police. 

Pasditas are the village guards and police; they are under the 
general control and superintendence of the constable and headman, 
and are Muhammadans, Rajputs, Kolis, Ahirs, and Mahi4s or Mers 


in the parts of the province where those tribes are most numerous. 


They are appointed by the chief, and hold subsistence Jands on service 
tenure ; their office is generally hereditary, but they can be removed 
at the chief’s pleasure. Some of them, especially the Kolis, are 
excellent trackers ; they are also the village messengers, and ca 
‘communications between the chief and the head of the village. 
The carpenters, barbers, and tailors, who go under the general name 
of vasvayds, are paid by the rest of the community for ordinary 
work in kind, and for special work incash. In some villages the 
hold rent-free lands. Dheds do the ordinary scavengering of ach 
village under the direction of the headman, and, in addition to 
holding rent-free lands, are entitled to the skins of all animals that 
die within the village limits, though im some places the chief takes 
the skins as a perquisite, and farms the collection of them to the 
highest bidder. Nearly every village of any size has its priest or gor, 
who performs marriage and other ceremonies, and is paid a fee for 
each ceremony. Another religious Hindu officer is the vyas who reads 
extracts from Hindu mythology. Among Muhammadans, the 
kaju and mulla perform similar duties to the gor and vyds. They 
are paid in food, clothes, or money, according to the people’s means. 
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Three sections of the people leave their homes or move from place 
to place; traders who go to other countries to seek their fortune, 
wandering tribes who make periodical visits to the province, and 
1 pe ea classes including labourers who move about in search 
of work. 


The traders who leave the province for the sake of profit are 
mostly Bhatids, Lohdnés, V&anids, Khojés, Bohords, and Memans. 
Most of those who goto Zanzibar, Maskat, Aden, and other places in 
Arabia and Africa are residents of the Kathidwdar coast, while those 
who go to Bombay or other Indian cities belong to inland as well 
as to coast towns. ‘They generally start young, leaving their families, 
and returning to their homes when they have made enough to live 
on, their places being supplied by younger members of their families. 
The most prosperous traders have their chief house of business in 
one of the sea coast towns, with branches at Zanzibar or some 
other foreign trade centre. They employ their own shipping and 
take all risks, and as a rule are enterprising shrewd and bold. 
Those who trade with the Indian coast are constantly on the move 


between Bombay and Kathidw4ér, and now that steam has made 


travelling easy, the traders’ families also return to Kéthidwdr to 
celebrate social ceremonies. 


The wandering tribes are, CoARans, who have no fixed habitations, 
and move whenever fresh pasture is required for their cattle, accom- 
panied by their families and all their worldly goods; Ops, or 
diggers, who come in search of work; religious beggars who move 
from shrine to shrine ; travelling performers, such as rope-dancers, 
bear and monkey leaders, snake-charmers, and acrobats; travelling 
craftsmen,such as blacksmiths, copper-smiths, and sword-sharpeners ; 
carriers, such as Vanjards, Ahirs, and potters ; itinerant horse-dealers, 
cattle-dealers, sellers of arms, essences or atiar, fruits, and jewelry. 
Representatives of all these classes are constantly moving through 
the province, but except the Chaérans, seldom make it their permanent 
abode. 


The third class includes the large labouring population who live 
from hand to mouth, and who appear wherever work is in demand. 
In the cold weather they are employed in cutting and stacking 
grass, or as harvest hands. Later on they are busy in cotton picking, 
or they bring in grass and wood and forest produce for sale to the 
towns. In ordinary seasons they are not pinched for food, but in 
times of scarcity their restlessness increases, they gather in the 
towns, they take to begging or petty thieving, and they wander 
further and further from their homes in search of work and food. 
Many are professional beggars who gather wherever feasting or 
a big ceremony is going on, and swarm round every sugarcane 
field while it is being cut. Under this head also come the BuArts 
who yearly go to their supporters, and liveonthem. Like wandering 
Brahmans or religious beggars, they appear at every large wedding 
or social ceremony, and demand food andalms. Lastly there are the 
crowds or jans who attend the bride or bridegroom on their way 
to be married. These are mostly local, except when some chief 
chooses a bride from a Rajput house in Gujarat, Marwar, or Meywar, 
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or gives his daughter or sister in marriage to a scion of some 
foreign house. 

Within the last twenty years one noticeable change has taken 
place in the habits of the people of K&éthidwdr. Formerly it was 
considered undignified for a chief to go beyond the limits of hig 
state. Now the education of a proprietor is not complete until he 
has made the grand tour of Hindustén; and a trip to Bombay or 
Calcutta is the more enjoyable, as it can be accomplished without 
the encumbrance of a standing camp and an army of retainers. 

As the land is more taken for tillage graziers disappear, and 
as roads and railways spread carriers with their droves of pack 
bullocks leaving the main lines of communication for by-ways give 


‘up their old calling and take to tillage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE: 


KArurfwAhe has the chief essentials to prosperous agriculture. 
The climate is on the whole temperate, the rainfall moderate, 
streams abound, ponds and wells are fairly numerous, and there is 
much variety in the texture quality and depth of the soil. On the 
other hand the province is thinly peopled ; cultivators take more land 
than they caf properly till, and the style of farming is slovenly. 
If, as is often the case, one man, with a small family and only one 
pair of indifferent bullocks, tries to work thirty-three acres or 
100 vigahs of land, the result cannot be encouraging. From 
beginning to end, from the breaking of the ground to the reaping 
of the crop, the husbandman is engaged in a struggle with nature, 
and tares are frequently more plentiful than wheat. Still in a good 
season bumper crops are grown in various parts of the country, and, 
though he cannot be called industrious, the Kéthidwér husbandman 
shows considerable skill in the use of his somewhat rude tools, and is 
careful to hand down to his son the traditions and the experience by 
which he has himself profited. . - 

The et powers of the province are great. The central 
Panchél district is eminently suited for breeding horses; the Gir in 
the south for rearing milch cows and buffaloes; the Ran near Morvi 
and Malia for camels; and Jhdélévdd and Haldar for asses. 

The soils of K&thi4waér may be classed under two main heads, 


kali or black and goradu or red, the red being considered an _ 


eighth less valuable than the black. 


There are five kinds of black soil: kampala black alluvial deposit, 
the best cotton soil; kalt besar a dark brown soil also suited for 
cotton and for watered wheat or barley; naram kardal a soft mould 
which breaks into small clods; kathan karal a hard mould 
generally of good depth, with yellow clay and brackish water below ; 
and rechak a clayey somewhat salt earth nearly impervious to water. 


The red soils are of four kinds: kampal a red alluvial deposit 
suited for watered wheat, barley, and vegetables; malin a sweet 
mould that breaks into small soft clods with sweet underground 
water; retal which is three-quarters sand and is suited for tl 
Sesamum indicum, pulses, and Indian millet guvar; and rechak or 
karam, like the black rechak, a clayey earth saltish and nearly 
impervious to water. 

. Besides the black and red varieties, there are two gravelly and 
one clayey soils. The two gravelly soils, locally known as patharia 
or kankrial, are yachor which is mixed with gravel and mineral 





1 Contributed by Major H. 8. Nutt, Assistant Political Agent, KAthiawér. 
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fragments ; and sapharin jalin which consists of a light deposit 
of soil with rock or large stones beneath. Neither of these gravelly 
soils is worth much. Some parts of Kaéthidwér have a sticky salt 
clay, red white or yellow in colour, with a thin covering of either 
black or red soil. This is known as chandamal. 


Some of the richest tracts in Kaéthidwar lie along the course of 
the Bhadar river, which, rising near Jasdan, flows south-west 
past Adhot, Jaitpur, Dhordji, Upleta, and Bantva into the Arabian 
Sea. Gohilvéd has some highly productive lands, notably at 
Mahuva and- Lilia, where excellent fruit and vegetables are 
grown, sweet water being found ten or twelve feet below the surface. 
At all the places named sugarcane is grown with success and 
without impoverishing the soil. In Sorath, Chorvad is noted for 
its betel vines whose leaves are superior to any in Kaéthidwar or even 
in Gujarat. In Haélar the neighbourhood of Khambhahya is {very 
favourably known. Gondal cotton is famous, and so is that 
which is grown in Jhélavaéd and finds its way to the Wadhwan cotton 
market. In the northern and eastern districts of Jhéldvad 
and Gohilvfd much cotton is grown; Haldar in the west yields 
excellent juvar, bajri, wheat, and other grains; and Sorath in the 


south is rich both in cotton and in grain. In the tract known as © 


the Bhal in Limbdi, on the eastern coast of Kaéthidwar bordering 
the gulf of Cambay, are lowlands which in the rainy season receive 
the silt of four rivers. This fertilising flood makes the soil well 
suited for wheat, which is successfully grown in the cold season, 
without manure and with less attention than ordinary land requires. 
Cotton and gram are also grown. 


The chief cultivating classes are, in order of merit, among Hindus, 
Kanbis, Sathvarés, Rajputs, Ahirs, Mers, and Kolis; and, among 
Musalmans, Momndés, Ghaénchi Bohords, Sindhis, Jats, and Midnds. 
Of these the best cultivators in the province are the Kanbis. Their 
sole occupation is tilling the land, and they are most hardworking. 
The more Kanbis a village has the more prosperous it is and the 
better tilled are its lands. The Kanbis are generally well-to-do and 
better clad than their neighbours. Their coarse handwoven or dangrt 
cloth is strong and suited tothe climate. Theirfoodissimple. Their 
morning and midday meals are millet cakes and pulse as a vegetable 
with cow or buffalo milk and butter milk. The evening meal is millet 
pounded and boiled, and mixed with: pulse and a little clarified butter 
and sweet oil, followed by a drink of milk or butter milk. They are 
most temperate using neither liquor nor narcotic drinks ; they seldom 
even smoke tobacco. They cook their food in earthen pots and 
eat out of metal vessels. They are independent of other classes, 
have their own carts and cattle, and, should the need arise, 
can move without help from one village or sub-division to another. 
It is this class that supplies carts to travellers and Government 
troops. Rich Kanbis live in stone houses, middle class Kanbis 
in mud houses with tiled roofs, and poor Kanbis in mud or wattle 
and daub huts with thatched roofs. The mud houses are often 
roomy and there is always a separate place for the cattle. A 


well-to-do Kanbi has no lack of household goods and gear, copper 
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cooking pots and brass vessels, ornaments worth some hundreds 
of rupees, a good stock of cattle and tools, and enough grain 
to last for at least a year. An ordinary husbandman is satisfied 
with earthenware vessels. His ornaments are worth £5 to £10 
(Rs. 50-Rs. 100), and his live stock includes two pairs of bullocks, 
a she-buffalo, and two cows. The poorest have still less. 

The peasantry of Kdthidwdr as a class are orderly, sober, dirty, 
and religious, They are fairly thrifty in every-day life, but foolishly 
wasteful on betrothals, marriages, and funerals. Their character as 
husbandmen varies greatly. Kanbis and Momnds are often skilful 
and careful workers, knowing the value of water and manure, while 
Talabda and Chunvélia Kolis are equally often unskilled, lazy, 
careless and sometimes given to drink, husbandmen of the worst 
type, the whole of their produce being often taken by their creditors 
to whom they have to go for everything even for grain. The 
outturn of the land by inferior seed and scanty manure, by shallow 
surface ploughing, and by the want of proper hoeing and weeding 
is often reduced to a fraction of what a Kanbi would make it yield. 

There are no special field tools. An ordinary husbandman’s 
stock includes a rude plough or hal, a harrow or kalin, a sower or 
dantal, a grabber or belt, and a hand-weeder or kharapdi. These 
tools are generally strongly made and in good order. The country 
carts though clumsy are well suited to the people’s wants. As a 
rule husbandmen are merely tenants-at-will, the land belonging to 
the Chief, and ejection if it is necessary is never particularly 
difficult. Of late some of the chiefs have told the people that so 
long as they pay their rents and keep their fields in good order, they 
will not be interfered with. This promise has done much to foster 
individual exertion. Though the practice is by no means universal, 
many husbandmen eke out the produce of their fields by carting, 
selling dairy produce, weaving, spinning, cotton-ginning, blanket- 
making, hunting, rearing fowls, and fishing. The chief additions 
are from ginning and cleaning cotton and weaving. Dairy produce 
often brings from £7 10s. to £10 (Rs. 75 - Rs. 100), and carting £10 
to £12 (Rs. 100- Rs. 120) a year. Fowl-rearing is much neglected. 

Except a few of the poorest who when hard pressed escape to 
some other state, the people are all settled. 

Though indebtedness is common it is not due to high rents or 
to heavy taxation. The rents are low enough to make tillage 
profitable to any man of ordinary intelligence and energy. 
Kanbis often save as much as twenty-five per cent after meeting all 
usual expenses. Unfortunately saving is no guarantee against debt. 
On the contrary, credit draws many husbandmen to ruin, tempting 
them to reckless expenditure on marriages and funerals. The 
- yearly rates of interest vary from nine to twenty-four and average 
about twelve per cent. Grain advances for food or for seed are 
seldom required except in bad seasons. Loans of this kind are 
charged double or treble the quantity lent. 

The effects of the 1877-78 famine, though gradually disappearing, 
are still visible in parts of the province. The resources of all classes 
of husbandmen were severely taxed to fill the places of the cattle 
who died during the famine. Thestock is now nearly replaced, and 
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the public works that were carried out during the famine, especially 
the wells, have added to the agricultural wealth of the province. 
Within the last twenty years, even within the last ten years, 
the opening of roads and railways, by enhancing the value of field 
produce, has notably added to the care and skill with which the 
crops are grown. There has also been a marked spread of tillage. 
Younger sons have had to leave their father’s land and take up new 


holdings. Still there is no crowding and little difficulty in finding 


waste land. 

There has also been a great increase in the growth of European 
vegetables and flowers, cabbages and cauliflowers, potatoes, turnips, 
beetroots, lettuces, and tomatoes; radishes and peas are much 
grown by chiefs and large landholders, and all the leading towns 
have capital gardens where these vegetables are raised in large 
quantities. Ten years ago almost the only flowers were the Persian 
rose and the jessamin. Now there are many varieties of rose, and 
many English and foreign plants and flowers which have been 
brought from Bombay or from England in seed, in cuttings, or in 
root. 

Though, besides the chiefs, there are a few large landholders, the 
bulk of the Kéthidéwér peasantry live a hand-to-mouth life, careless 
to lay by for the bad seasons which every now and again come 
without fail. 

Great millet, zuvar, Sorghum vulgare, which is one of the chief 
food grains, has no particular season, as it is grown during the rains, 
the cold weather, and the hot weather. For rainy-season juvar 
the seed is sown about the end of June and reaped in October or 
November ; the cold-weather crop is sown in the end of September 
and reaped in January; and the hot-weather crop, known as 
chasatta, is sown in February and reaped in May. Bajra Penicillaria 
spicata, chola Vigna catjang, mag Phaseolus mungo, math 
Phaseolus aconitifolius, bantt Panicum flavidum, tal Sesamum 
indicum, kang Panicum italicum, kultht Dolichos uniflorus, and 
adad Phaseolus radiatus are sown about the setting in of the rains 
in the latter nel of June, and are reaped in October and November ; 
wheat ghau I'rticum estivum, barley jav Hordeum hexastichon, 
and gram chana Cicer arietinum are sown in October and 
November, and reaped in February and March; cotton kapds 
Gossypium indicum is sown in the beginning of July, and is gathered 
in January February and March; and sugarcane serdi Saccharum 
officinarum is sown in February March and April, and after a year 
is cut in the same month in which it was sown. Chenna Panicum 
spicatum is sown at any time and is reaped after two months. 

The sdnthi or plough of land varies from about thirty-three acres 
in easily worked land to twenty-five acres in the stiffer soils. The 
usual local vigah is one-third of an acre, but it varies slightly ; in 
Bhavnagar it is equal to two-fifths of an acre. 

Water is generally close to the surface, and wells are numerous 
especially in the south. There are many fine old wells of great size 
and capacity. At Kotda, onthe southern coast, there is a well with 
thirty-two koses or leather-bags, which, when worked by the full 
number of koses from morning till evening, loses only one foot in 
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depth, the well when at rest being seldom more than four feet deep. 
Sites for wells are chosen with great success by water-diviners or 
panikals, whose services can be engaged at the rate of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 14) 
a well. Their judgment is unerring, and many instances are on 
record of their practical ability. They can also generally tell at 
what depth the spring will be tapped. 


The greater care and skill shown in tillage have lately increased the 
demand for manure. The scarcity of firewood forces the people to 
burn cowdung cakes, and the land is thus robbed of one of its most 
powerful fertilisers. Where there are large flocks of sheep the 
farmer bargains with the shepherd to feed and pen them upon 
his fields, a good supply of sheep-dung enriching a field for two to 
five years. In Bhavnagar poudrette has been in use for five years, 
and its great value is admitted. The advantages of bone as a 
manure are now recognised, and in many states the export of bones 
has been stopped. A small deposit of bird’s dung or guano has 
been found on the southern coast, but, owing to the difficulty of 
getting at it, the price is almost prohibitive. 

The field tools in ordinary use are the plough or hal costing 
about 8s. 3d. (Rs. 44); the harrow or ramp costing 3s. (Rs. 14) ; the 
roller or kaliu costing 7s. 6d. (Rs. 32); the grubber or belt costing 
4s. 73d. (Rs. 2-5) ; the seed-drill or dantdl for sowing and raking 
costing 8s. 74d. (Rs. 4-5); the rapto for covering seed in the furrow 
costing 8s. (Rs. 4), and the pat for breaking clods costing 48. 6d. 
(Rs. 23). The whole stock is worth about £2 4s. 6d. (Rs. 224). 
Besides these there are other hand tools, the pickaxe or koddli 
worth ls. (8 as.); the shovel or pdvdo worth ls. $d. (as. 84); the 
sickle or ddtardu worth 6d. (4 as.) ; the rake or kampali worth 
6d. (4 as.); and the weeder or kharapdi worth 3d. (2 as.) ; the 
salantho for carrying thorns worth 6}d. (44 as.); a mallet or 
mogrt for breaking clods worth 2}d. (14 as.); an axe or kuvadi for 
cutting wood and felling trees worth 10}$d. (7 as.); and a kosh for 
digging holes worth 1s. 3d. (10 as.). A set of hand tools costs 
about 6s. (Rs. 3). The yoke of the plough or hal, which is usually 
of teak, is tied to a blackwood shaft by a strip of tanned leather 
half an inch thick. The coulter and other parts, except the 
iron share, are of badbul. The chora or forefoot, upon which 
the share rests, is a separate piece, because especially in stony 
districts it has to be renewed about once a month. This and other 
repairs are carried out by the village carpenter or blacksmith, 
who, in return for his services, receives at harvest time a present of 
grain, generally one man to each plough. The husbandman supplies 
the material, and, if a new tool is wanted, he pays the craftsman 
a small money fee. Of the harrow, the yoke and shaft are of teak, 
the loria or beam, on which the driver stands to press it down, is of 
blackwood, and the movable blade is of iron. The teeth of the 
chasniu are of babul tipped with iron and set in a beam of blackwood. 
They require renewing about once every three years. The yoke and 
shaft are usually of teak. The seed-drill or danédl has five bamboo 


tubes. Each tube is fixed in the cross-bar of the dantul, and all five 


sloping inwards converge to the top, and are there kept together by 
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being secured to the bottom of a bowl or wooden cup, which the 
sower keeps filling, and from which the seed passes down the 
bamboo tubes. Of the timber used in making field tools, blackwood 
is employed where any great strain has to be met as in the shaft of 
the plough. It is expensive but is justly considered stronger and 
more lasting than any other wood. Next to blackwood comes teak 
which is specially valued for yokes. The smaller parts of most tools 
are of babul. | 


The common remark that the ordinary native plough merely 
scratches the ground is incorrect. It is true that when handled by 
a lazy ploughman, and drawn by half-fed bullocks, the plough only 
scratches the surface. But this is not the fault of the plough. In 
the hands of a skilful Kanbi the plough breaks the soil to the 
depth of a foot. The faults of the Indian plough are the want of a 
mould board and the narrowness of the share, which make it work 
more slowly than an English plough. But this disadvantage is of 
little consequence as the native farmer is seldom pressed for time. 


Any plough intended to take the place of the plough at present 
used in Kéthidw4r must possess three qualifications; it must be 
cheap simple and light. 


Several kinds of carts suited to the nature of the ground, are 
used by the cultivating classes. In Jhdldvdd a sloping vehicle is 
in vogue, with high thick wheels, known as the ldngda and valued 
at £7 10s. to £15 (Rs. 75 - Rs. 150) ; the redva, a long straight cart on 
high wheels, is also found in Jhalavad. In Hélér and Sorath the 
chavitia or ravaiya 1s used, a smaller and more straight-cut cart 
with much lower wheels. In Gohilviéd the commonest cart is the 
Bhavnagri damnit, a small straight-built cart with sides. These carts 
are cheaper than the langda costing £4 to £8 (Rs. 40 - Rs. 80). 


The ordinary day wages of field labourers, besides food, are 44d. 
(3 as.) for a man, 33d. (24 as.) for a woman, and 2jd. (14 as.) 
for a child. Labourers engaged for the harvest are usually paid 
about eight pounds of grain a day and a mealin addition. Those 
engaged in weeding get 44d. to 6d. (as. 3-4) but no food. Cotton- 
pickers are given one-sixteenth to one-twentieth of the quantity 
picked in the day during the first picking, one-twelfth during the 
second, and one-fifth to one-sixth during the third. A help or 
sdthi, engaged for a sugarcane field, besides food and clothes is 
paid yearly £3 12s. to £4 16s. (Rs.36-Rs.48) during the whole 
period of his service, which generally lasts over a year. A kosia 
or well worker gets &s. (Rs. 4) a month besides food. These 
hired labourers often employ their spare time in cleaning cotton 
with the native wheel or charkha, and this they do in the busy 
season with little rest day or night. For hiring carts and animals, 
the cultivator pays daily 2s. (Re. 1) for a cart and a pair of 
bullocks, 1s. 6d. (12 as.) for a pair of bullocks, 1s. 6d. (12 as.) fora 
camel, 6d. (4 as.) for a donkey, and Is. (8 as.) for a bullock. 

In the poorer lands cereals are grown every year. As a rule, 
where cotton is cultivated, the rotation is simply cotton in the first 
year and juvar or bajri in the secondyear. Tal is sometimes grown 
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in poor soil as a third yearcrop. In virgin soil the first crop raised 
is generally tal, then juvar, then cotton, then juvar again, or gram, 
then cotton, and so on. 


Jirayat or rain-crop fields as a rule are twice ploughed, the second 
furrowing being crosswise; vddi or garden lands are generally 
ploughed three or four times, each ploughing being deeper than 
the one before. Ground which has long lain fallow, in Ashdd 
(June-July), as soon as the first rain has moistened it, is ploughed 
and cross-ploughed with the hal. It is allowed to lie untouched 
till the next rains, when it is again turned over more than once by 
the plough. Especially in east Kéthidwér the plough is seldom used 
except for opening waste or fallow land. Fora field which is under 
tillage it is generally enough to open the surface with the harrow 
kaliu. The kaliu, whose proper work is to cat weeds does 
not, like the plough, leave a ridged under-surface, is inferior 
in depth of furrow, and does still less to turn over the soil and 
open it to the air. The blade passes just below the surface with 
no other result than to loosen the earth. At the same time 
it is to be noticed that indiscriminate deep ploughing may ruin 
the land for years by throwing up the heavy subsoil of half rock, 
with little plant-food, and which, if at all, should be opened with 
great care. After it has been once harrowed and soaked with rain, 
the ground is thoroughly cleared of large stones, tree roots, and 
weeds by the chasiniu. Next the clod-crusher, which is a log of 
wood weighted by the driver and if necessary a friend or two, is 
passed over the field, and the surface thoroughly smoothed. Finally 
the soil is once more stirred with the harrow, and is then considered 
ready for the seed. The seed-sower dantal or vavania is skilfully 


made. It is not unlike the English seed drill. The grain is poured 


into a wooden bowl at the top, from which it runs down four 
hollow bamboos, and out through a hole at the back of each of 
the prongs of the harrow. Two persons usually work the seed 
drill, one driving, the other filling the bowl from a bag tied round 
his waist. The yoke is rather wider than in other tools, so that 
the bullocks niay keep clear of the furrows. Another kind of 
seed drill also called vavania, with a larger and heavier beam and 
deeper furrows, is used for wheat, and also, in consequence of 
the hardness of the ground, for cold-weather juvar. ter the 
seed drill the harrow is run lightly over the surface to cover the 
seed. To clear growing crops the weeding harrow shaped like 
the harrow but with a blade only about one foot wide, is passed 
between the furrows, and clears the ground of weeds, of which the 
chief are daro or grass, damro not unlike an onion, the khev, and 
the sameru. As soon as the plants are well started, juwwdr and 
bajri are thinned by hand chiefly by women. 

In a country almost entirely open and visited by flocks of birds 
and herds of antelope gazelle and nilgat, the guarding of the crops 
is of great importance. About fifteen days after the seed is sown a 
watcher is hired at 10s. to 12s. (Rs.5-Rs.6) amonth. He watches 
from seventy-five to a hundred acres. At first he lives in a hut on 
the ground, but later on, when the crops grow high, he 1s perched on 
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a tree in the middle of his charge. He shouts loudly, slings stones 
or pellets of clay, cracks with a long lash of flax or cotton, or beats 
a drum. In wild parts he is given a sinbhaokanio, that isa large 
earthen vessel with its mouth covered with leather. A small hole is 
made in the leather, and a peacock’s feather is passed through the 
hole and drawn gently backwards and forwards, making a noise like 
the muffled roar of a lion. A bullock’s skull at the end of a stick or 
whitewashed inverted earthen pots are the usual scarecrows. The 

rotection of the crops from the tiny insect called khel, which makes its 
ea in the stalk and speedily kills the plant, is left to the Almighty. 


When the field has been cropped with cotton, the plants are cut 
one by one with the digger or kodali. Crops of rice, wheat, and 
barley are reaped with the sickle close to the ground. Of juvar 
and bdjrt only the heads are at first taken off. Later on the stems 
are cut close to the ground. Millet heads as they are cut, are thrown 
into a cloth which is tied round the reaper’s waist, and are again 
emptied from the cloth into a sheet spread in the corner of the field. 
From the sheet the heads are taken in carts to one of the two or three 
village thrashing-grounds, where the grain is trodden out by muzzled 
oxen, The khala or thrashing-ground is a spot outside the village 
walls, chosen for the purpose, and cowdunged and beat till it is 

rfectly smooth and hard. It is fenced with thorns and protected 
by a guard. 

In winnowing grain, the workman stands on a three-legged stool, 
called a ghod: or horse, and shakes the grain from a tray-like fan, 
so that in falling the chaff is blown to one side. If the air is still 
two men stand below waving a sheet. 

The landlord’s share is sometimes estimated while the crop is 
standing, and sometimes at the thrashing-floor. In either case 
delivery is made after winnowing, the husbandman carrying the 
rest to his house. 

The following list gives the names of the chief crops and fruit trees 
found in the province: 


Cereals, 
No GUJARA'TI. ENGLISH. BOTANICAL. 
1 «| Rice eu .-| Oryza sativa. 
2 --| Great millet ose ee => os. | SOPMHum vulgare. 
8 «| Spiked millet ... a. —«-| _Holcus ia (Syn. Panicillaria 
icata). 
4 @ee Wheat eee eee eee een Tritteum sestivum. 
5 ...| Barley ooo ase Sswee Sse] Hordeum hexastichon. 
6 ..| Punctured millet... ... — ...[ Paspalum scrobiculatum. 
7 «..| Thick-skinned milleé ... ...| Eleusine corocana, 
8 ...| Indian millet coe = ove = soee| Panicum flavidum, 
9 ...| Indian corn coe wees wee | LEB MAB. 
10 .-.| Italian milleé —... eos = wee} Panicum italicum, 
ll .| Do. do. sis eee «-.| Panicum spicatum. 
Pulses. 
12 ».| Pigeon pea co = ove Ss we Cajanuss indicus. 
13 -.| Common gram... ee of Cicer arietinum. 
14 pi eine soe = wees eel Phaseolus aconitifolius. 
15 ..| Smallifruited kidney _... ...| Phaseolug mungo. 
16 ..| Hairypodded do, aus «--| Phaseolus 
17 -fruited dolichogs ... -»-| Dolichos lablab. 
18 Small-fruited do. e na catjang. 





eee ee es Vi 
..| Horse gram coe §=30s vees—Ststéew-|: DichOwW unifloruss. 
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Oilseeds, Fibres, Narcotics, and Dyes, 








No. 


SSBSSSAQSSSSSsasar 


72 


GuJARA’TI. 


..| Bombay hemp ,., A 
.| American aloe __.., see sus 
.| Indian hemp se ee a 


‘* Tobacco see eee eve 
.| Hemp oes eos vee 


..| Gingelly seed __.... 
. alan Sia fA seed... 
.| Mustard “ee ; 
.| Safflower wea 
.| Groundnut ke 





Oilseeds. 


Fibres. 


Narcotics. 


.| Turmeric ... ave sae ae 
‘oe Morinda eee eee eee ee 
Madder ae see ek se 


| Bafflower ...00 seas 


oe Molasses... S54 sei 


= Elephant-foot_... Pe ne 
.| Potato 


eon eee eee 


| Chilly fon 


.| Green coriander ca ‘es 


Condiments and Spices. 


ENGLISH. 





Ginger bay 


a Garlic ees e068 ese eos 
.| Turmeric .., Ses i : 
.| Fennel bee aes nee 
ee Dill seed eee eee e¢e@ 


Coriander ... 


Dried cocoanut - es 
Mint ees ee@ 


Vegetables. 


ENGLISH. 


.| Edible hibiscus... ses sy 
.| Bitter gourd “ee fit as 
° Dolichos ese eee 
| Brinjal ae 


...| Red pumpkin... ws ae 
...| White pumpkin ... see 
...| A species of cucumber ... 


Cucumber ies dei 


BOTANICAL, 





..| Sesamum indicum. 
.| Recinis communis. 
.| 8inapis racemosa. 


amus tinctorius. 


.| Cart 
..| Arachis hypogea. 


-..| Gossypium indicum. 
-| Crotalaria juncea. 


Hibiscus cannabinua, 


..| Nicotiana tabacum. 
...| Cannabis sativa. 


Curcuma lon 


.| Morinda citrifolla, 


e ...| Carthamus tinctorius. 
GOs Babul eee ese one eee 


Acacia arabica. 


BOTANICAL, 
ee | 


...| Zingiber officinale, 


Capsicum annum. 
; frutescens, 
Do. minimum, 
Allium sativum. 


| Curcuma longa. 
.| Feniculum panmorium. 


Anethum sowa. 


; ses is i Coriandrum sativum. 
.| Cumin see wii ges eee 


.| Fenugreek ai és me 
.| Common mustard... es ‘ 
.| Indian creas was ae 


.| Pepper _.., ‘ad eee 
.| Tamarind... re 
.| Mangosteen 


Cuminum cyminum. 
Trigonilla fenumgreecum, 


.| Sinapis indica. 
.| Lepidium sativum, 


Tamarindus indica. 


.| Cocos nucifera. 

.| Saccharum officinarum. 
.| Mentha sativum. 
Coriandrum sativum. 









Abelmoschus esculentug. 
Mormordica charantia. 


...| Cyamopsis psoralioides., 
.| Solangum ovigerum. 


Cucurbita maxima. 


...| Cucurbita longa. 


Cucumis pubescens. 
utilitatissimug. 
Amorphophalus campanulatus. 
Solanum tuberosum. 


...| Allium cepa, 

...| Luffa acu ; ee 

.| Atrocarpus integrifoliug, 
.| Raphanus sativus, 

.-| Daucus carota. 

e Water melon eee eee @ee 
° Sweet melon eee oe0e oor 


Cucurbita citrullug. 
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Chapter IV 


No. GuJARa'TL. EN@LISH. BoranicaL. 
Crops. aaa 
73 | Pandolu ...  «  ...| Snake gourd «sew. | Trichoganthes anguina. 
74 | Mogri oe eee oe Raat-tailed radish .. sas .| Raphanus caudatus. 
75 | Letis See és ...| Lettuce a eee 
as saad ae Lae fee eee 
or aiaald oe wk a Cebtare or ere ae 
a eon eee eee e eo8 eee eee Braasi racea. 
80 Nolkohl aoe oes ‘ Nolkoh] eon eee ees 
81 | Ratdlu or as Yam bas sii : aii ee aie 
a a oe 
Do. _—s— purpurea. 
82 | Methi aes ses ..| Fenugreek sue ...| Trigonilla fonumgrecum, 
83 | Tandaljo ... sas ...| Spinach _... ove .| Amaranthus polygamus. 
84 | Tanco “s ies ; 
85 | Alo se ies ae arum ane is as ee re cloa 
86 | Rad sé wee ..| Mustard... ean se .| Sinapis ica. 
87 | Bhoi . rr .-| Runner bean =r aes 
88 sag Mm ws - ...| Sweet turnip vee 
89 | Luni ai a as 
90 | Ajmo ee ass ...| Borage Gee. - wan a ...| Ptychotus ajowan. 
91 | Suva ais -| Dill seed 4. ane Se .| Anethum sowa. 
92 eee @eoe@ one ee 
93 udia wee Sis re 
94 | Golam ug ees ro 
95 | Chola “é ove ...| Smallfruited ono eee .| Vigna catjang. 
96 | Ldlsheria ... oe —s ee} Roselle __.. eid "| Hibiscus sabdarifa. 
97 : ss ..| Jasmine... ; ; .| Jasminum sambac. 
98 | Bhura kola... sae : 
99 | Jumakhda... ees 
100| Selra ee one 
101} Sankavlé... ” - 
102 Palakh eee eoe ee 
103 | Kharkhoda... nee és 
104 Faxnga ene eee 
Fruit Trees, 
No. QUJARA’TI. ENGLISH. BOTANICAL. 
108| Ndrielé ae eae ...| Cocoanut ... ; ; ..| Cocos nucifera. 
106| Tad wie ate . payne sie : ..| Borassus flabelliformis. 
107| Khajreré ug aee is ‘i ...| Phoenix sylvestris, 
108 eh aa ‘xs és Pomegranais , ‘ sae Sr paseripen 
109} Jamrukhé ,.. eee ...| Quava ie ete um pomiferum. 
110| Jdmbudi... ase ..| Indian damson oes ..| Syzyginum jambolanum. 
111} Kamrakhé ... ose ...| Carambo ... , se ..| Averrhoa carambola. 
112] Sheturs ses ee .-| Mulberry ‘ _ .| Morus indica. 
118] Anjirs ene eae | Fig om - au : ibe carica. 
114) Funas dee ss .| Jack ake _ ee us integrifolius. 
115| A’mla pe ee = ww | Embii ; ; se se Pholen fie-emtlicn. 
116| Papaia ee... ose ...| Papaw ose ove ...| Carica papaya. 
117| Sitafali eae wis at Custard apple ius was ...| Annona squamosa, 
118] Ndrangi... aes -..| Orange ° ies .| Citrus aurantium, 
119) Limdoa wee rie ...| Lime ‘ ve Do. bergamis. 
120| Dfithi limdot ais ...| Sweet lime... ‘es s Do. limetta. 
121 foam see ase a LP ese 5 “is sis ‘ei ane cou 
122 dus aes ...| Mango aes aus see ...| Mangifera indica, 
123| A’mbli Sus oe  «-| Tamarind ... - 2 ..| Tamarindus indica. 
124} Rayan ose eee eo| Kirni ae ses ..| Mimusops hexandra, 
130 ae ose ae et ue plum aid sua ..| Zizyphus jujube. 
1 U ry ee oe ee ooe eee eee Bass lat folia, 
ea tts sa ass ore Wood apple” re Pr enous a: 
t eos oe eee eve eee eee e marme 06. 
as pi tieer aa ea aak ona A bread-tree se .| Adansonia digitata. 
ara? t ee ee8 een ran eee eee eae ee Carissa Caran as. 
pe aoe ae ses si ihe WOise. “ses bee ...| Ananagsa sativa. 
coe ees esa ees re iss .| Musa paradisiaoa. 
Do. rubra. 
188| Kaye sis aaa ...| Kashewnut ic as ..| Anacardium occidentale. 
134 Santra ove eve oee Citron eee eee ese oak Vitis vinifera, 
“i bee see eee eee Grape eo8 eee ase eee Dakshini bhonkar. 
1 unde eos eee @ee 
187) Ramfals .. ...  «..| Sweet sop (bullook’s heart) ...| Anona reticulata. 














The leading KAthidwér crops are cotton, rice, Indian millet, 
spiked millet, wheat, barley, kodra, banti, Indian corn, Italian millet, 
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chena, several pulses, tobacco, sugarcane, and onions. In ordinary 
seasons the staple food grain is bajri. In seasons of drought juvar 
takes the foremost place because, unlike other grains, it can be pitted 
for several years without spoiling.! 


Cotton of three kinds is grown, ldliu in which the pod bursts 
when itis ripe; dhankniu, dhumar, or dabliu, that is hidden, whose pods 
remain Closed ; and laburkua a high class but very uncommon crop. 
Laliu ripens earlier than dhdnkniu, and is less liable to the attack 
of worms; but when ripe it loses value by falling or half falling 
from the pod and getting dirty. In this and in several other 
respects the dhankniu is the better cotton. In picking laliu, the 
cotton is taken from the pod, but the dhankmw is gathered in the 
pod which is locally styled kata. After laliw is picked, all that 
remains is to separate the cotton from the seeds, whereas the 
dhankniu has first to be freed from the pod and then from the seed. 
Laliu is chiefly grown in Gohilv4éd and south Jhélévéd; elsewhere 
dhankniu is the commoner variety. Laburkua is called from a well 
of this name near Mangrol, the soil near which is specially suited 
for cotton, and the little that is grown has a fine silky fibre. Black 
soil suits the cotton plant well, as it holds moisture, is of good depth, 
and contains plenty of lime, an essential for healthy vigorous 


growth. 

Land on which cotton is to be grown is ploughed four or five 
times during the hot weather. Soon after the first fall of rain, 
twelve to fifteen pounds of seed are sown in each acre in drills 
about a foot apart. If the seed is good seventy per cent will 
sprout in about a week. When the plants are six to eight 
inches high, the field is hoed and any weeds that remain are 
dug out with the weeder. A second hoeing is given a month later, 
and a third if necessary. In Jhélévdd, cotton flowers in October 
and November and sometimes as late as December ; but, as a rule, 
the end of October is the flowering season. The crop is ready for 
lwo in February and March, but much depends on the rainfall. 

ith an early rainfall cotton is ripe by the end of January; with 
a late rainfall it is not ripe till April. 

. There are generally two pickings. The average acre yield is 
about 480 pounds of cotton with seed in pods, about 360 pounds of 
cotton with seed without pods, and 120 pounds of clean cotton. 

Cotton is sometimes watered from wells. Watering greatly 
increases the yield, in some cases with the help of manure, doubling 


or even trebling it. The use of manure, though not usual in black | 


soil, nearly doubles the produce giving an average acre outturn of 
about 240 pounds of clean cotton. an 

The cost of raising an acre of cotton is estimated to vary from 
18s. (Rs. 9) with slovenly tillage and neither water nor manure, to 
£3 8s. (Rs. 34) with careful tillage and the use of both water and 
manure. Calculations seem to show that high farming jieldsa 
much larger balance of profit than careless farming. An acre of 


1 Bom, Gov. Sel, XXXVII, 37, 
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cotton carefully tilled watered and manured at a cost of £3 8s. (Rs. 34) 
will yield about 360 pounds of clean cotton worth £7 10s. to £8 
(Rs. 75 - Rs. 80), that is a profit of about £4 10s. (Rs. 45) or 130 
per cent. An acre of cotton slovenly tilled and neither watered nor 
manured costs about 18s. (Rs. 9), and yields about sixty pounds of 
clean cotton worth about £1 6s. (Rs. 13), that 1s a profit of about 8s. 
(Rs. 4) or forty per cent. 


Kathidéwér cotton is exported from Wadhwdn where there is a 
cotton market, Bhavnagar, J&éfarabad, Veraval, Jodiya, Porbandar, 
and Vavdnia to Bombay, where under the name of Fair Dholera, it 
fetches a good price.! 


Several attempts have been made to raise cotton from foreign 
seed, but as yet none have done so well as the local kinds. 


Rice, dangar, Oryza sativa, is grown throughout the province. 
It is chiefly raised in black soil of the kal: and karal varieties, and in 
Dhréngadhra in the red soil known as goradu. Rice is sown in the 
end of June or in the beginning of July, and is reaped in October and 
November. The soil is ploughed, watered, manured, and weeded, 
but the seedlings are not planted except in BhAévnagar and in 
parts of Jhélavad. There are two main classes of rice, chogali or 
yellow which is much esteemed being long and fine, and dhabli or 
red, an inferior variety. Most of the rice crop is used locally, rice 
being one of the chief food grains used by all classes. The finest 
rice crops are grown in the Nal K4ntha. 


Great millet, juvar, Sorghum vulgare, is one of the most important 
crops. It grows throughout the province in different soils, but 
thrives best in the kardl varieties of black soil. A field of millet 
is ploughed and weeded, but, except in irrigated lands, it is neither 
watered nor manured. The seed is sown after the first fall of rain in 
June, the young plants appear in about a fortnight, and the crop is 
ripe in November. Watered millet, which is locally known as 
chhasetia or the sixty-six days crop, is sown in the end of February 


_and reaped in the beginning of May. Four kinds of millet are 


grown, dholio or white with sweet grain and long sweet stalks; 
gundali with thin sweet stalks, a capital fodder ; tunkadt with short 
thick stalks not much used as fodder; and rdatad or red with sweet 
grain and stalks. In ordinary years almost the whole millet crop 
is used in the province. Itis the staple food of the husbandmen 
and the poorer classes throughout the peninsula. In good seasons 
Inillet 1s sent from Navdnagar, Bhavnagar, and parts of Jhélavad. 
Millet stalks or kadab are the most widely used fodder. As a rule, 
in Hélar, the crop is not so good as in the other divisions. 


Spiked millet, bajr, Holcus spicatus, a mcst important crop, 
Ptsig in all soils except in sand, and thrives best in black soil. 
ike great millet it is sown after the first rain in June, begins 
to show about a fortnight later, and is reaped early in November. 
The soil is ploughed and weeded as for great millet. There are 
two kinds of spiked millet which differ only in size, one being 





1 Details of the export of cotton are given under Trade. 
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larger than the other. Spiked millet is the staple food of all, 
especially of the wealthier classes, the landlords or gardsids being 
especially fond of millet flour cakes with warm buffalo butter. In 
many parts of Kaéthiaéwér spiked millet is thought better for horses 
‘than gram. Millet stalks when green are eaten by cattle, and, 
when dry, are used as fuel and for thatching. Asa rule, the whole 
millet or bajrt crop is used in Kathidwér, but in good seasons it is 
exported from Navdnagar and Bhavnagar. 

Wheat, ghau, Triticum zstivum, is an important crop in all parts 
of Kéthidwér which have good water and suitable soil. It grows 
in black soil and is usually watered, except in the east of the 
Cie where the lowlands of Bhél, Nal Kantha, Jhinjhuvéda, 

assadsal, Balagam, Mahidri, and Ganod, enriched by yearly floods, 
yield crops of wheat without water or manure. The unwatered 
wheat gives a less yield than the watered wheat but commands a 
slightly higher price. In other parts of the province to grow wheat 
the soil has to be ploughed six times and watered ten times, and 
each acre requires fifteen to twenty cartloads of manure. Wheat 
is sown in the end of October and reaped early in March. Growing 
wheat, either from frost or from heavy rain, is lable to a blight 
named gheru, which stops the growth of the seed, and in some cases 
destroys it. There are two leading kinds of wheat, katha or chdsia 
a large sweet hard grain not much subject to the attacks of vermin 
and fetching a good price ; and vaghia a smaller variety of less value 
and darker colour. Wheat is used by all classes, but, as it is dearer 
than millet, it is the staple food only of the rich. Part of the crop 
is generally exported from Bhavnagar and Limbdi. The exports 
vary greatly from year to year. Ina good season ,Bhévnagar has 
exported as much as 2500 tons. 


Barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon, is grown here and there in small 
quantities chiefly in the north where it thrives best. It grows in 
black soil, and like wheat is sown late in October and reaped early 
in March. For barley the soil should be ploughed six times, watered 
ten times, and enriched with twelve cartloads of manure the acre. 
It also requires weeding. Only one kind of barley isgrown. Barley 
is held sacred by Bréhmans, who in some of their ceremonies keep 
throwing grains of barley into the sacred fire. On the twelfth day 
after childbirth all Hindu women make barley necklaces as a talisman 
against any evil befalling the child. Only the poorer classes use 
barley as food. It is also given to horses, but more generally to 
horned cattle. 

Punctured millet, kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum, is an unimpor- 
tant crop sparsely grown in Jundégad and Bhavnagar. Kodra 
likes sandy soil. It is sown after the first fall of rain and reaped 

_-In October-November. The soil requires ploughing manuring and 
weeding. 

Indian millet, banti, Panicum flavidum, is a crop of small 
importance but found in all parts of Kaéthidwar. It likes besar or 
brown soil, and is sown in July and reaped in October. The soil 
is ploughed and weeded in the same way as for bajri. Banti is 
locally used only by the poor. 
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Indian corn, makai, Zea mays, is an unimportant — grown to a 
small extent in Jhdl4vdd, Junigad and Bhavnagar. It grows in 
black and red soil, either in the rainy season or in the hot weather. 
The rainy season Indian corn is sown in June in small quantities 
generally for private use, and reaped in November. The hot-weather 
Indian corn is sown in March and reaped in May. The soil requires 
‘be gto and weeding in the same way as for bajri. Makai is used 

y all classes. The green ears are generally roasted over a brisk 
fire, and the seeds eaten. In some cases the poor grind tbe seeds 
into flour and make the flour into porridge. 


Italian millet, kang, Panicum italicum, is a crop of small 
importance found in all parts of Kaéthidwér. It grows in black 
soil. It is sown after the first rain in June in small quantities near 
juvar and bajri and reaped in November. It is locally used by the 
poorer classes. , 


Chena, Panicum spicatum, is a crop of small importance found 
in most parts of Kéthidwdér. Like kang it grows in black soil, is 
sown in June, and reaped in November. It is locally used by the 
poorer classes. 


Common gram, chana, Cicer arietinum, was formerly an important 
crop. It is not now so generally grown, because for a large 
outturn the land should le fallow during the rains. Still with the 
help of manure it can be grown after lajri, or, if the late rains are 
good, even without manure. On the other hand, if land has been 
fallow, gram can be grown even without late rain, though it is 
always a finer crop after a late rainfall. There are two kinds of 


gram, common or deshi, and ghedia a better sort grown in the Ghed 


or marsh lands on the south-western seaboard. Gram grows in 
black soil. It is sown at the end of October or the beginning of 
November and reaped about the end of January or the beginning of 
February. The soil should be twice ploughed and wants manuring 
and weeding. Gram is locally used by all classes instead of 
vegetables and in sweetmeats. It is also given to horses. 


The Kidney Bean, math, Phaseolus aconitifolius, is found in 

all parts of Kathidwdr. It is usually grown with other crops in 
poor soil and is sown in June and July, and reaped in October and 
November. It is locally used by all classes as a vegetable ; it is also 
used for fattening oxen and horses, but it is not given to milch 
cattle, as it tends to prevent the flow of milk. When given to oxen, 
it is bruised and steeped in water for a few hours to soften; when 
it is given to horses it is mixed with bdjri. 
_ The Smallfruited Kidney, mag, Phaseolus mungo, of middling 
importance, is found in all parts of Kathidwdr. It grows in black 
soil along with juvdr and bdjri, and is sown in June-July and reaped 
in October-November. It is locally used by all classes, generally 
mixed with rice when itis called khichadi. It is also given boiled 
and mixed with clarified butter to fatten cattle. 


The Hairypodded Kidney, adad, Phaseolus radiatus, is sown and 


reaped in the same way as may, and leaves much the same margin 
of profit. 
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The Largefruited Kidney, val, Dolichos lablab, is a crop of small 
importance found in the Ndgher on the south coast. There is only 
one kind of val which grows in sandy soil and is sown in the 
beginning of the rains and reaped in the middle of the cold weather. 
The soil requires ploughing, manuring, and weeding. It is locally 
used as human food. 


The Smallfruited Kidney, chola, Vigna catjang, is a crop of small 
importance found near the coast. It grows in black soil, and is 
sown after the first rain in June and reaped in November. It is 
sometimes grown separately, but generally with bdjri and juvdr. 
The soil is ploughed, manured, and weeded. Chola, of which there 
is but one variety, 1s locally used as a substitute for vegetables. 


Horse Gram, kulthi, Dolichos uniflorus, is a crop of small importance 
grown to a limited extent in all parts of Kéthidwér. It ws in 
poor soil, requires ploughing and hoeing, and is sown in July and 
reaped in October. It is locally used by the poorer classes and is 
given to cattle. 

Gingelly Seed, fal, Sesamum indicum, 1s widely grown. It grows 
in black soil, which requires to be thrice ploughed and twice 
hoed. There are three kinds, ashadi tal or white, kdla katva 
or black, and purbia or red. The white and black are usually sown 
in July and reaped in October, while purbia is sown in the Purva 
Nakshatra in September and reaped in December. Of the three 
the white is the best tasted and the red the largest yielder. The 
oil obtained from ashadi is sweeter and purer than that from 
purbia. Tilseed is by all classes eaten sparingly with sugar or 
molasses, but is chiefly pressed by oilmen or Ghanchis. The oil is 
used for lamps and in seasoning vegetables. Those who can afford 
it, give the refuse or oil-cake to their milch cattle, as it fattens 
them and enriches their milk. Oul-cake was largely eaten by the 
poor in the 1877 famine. Tal is also exported to Bombay. 


Castor Seed, erandi, Recinis communis, is a crop of small 
importance found in all parts of Kéthidwdér. It grows in black 
soil and is both a hot weather and a rainy season crop. The hot 
weather castor-plant is sown in March or April and reaped in 
November or December ; the rainy-weather castor plant is sown in 
June and reaped in October. The oil is locally used for lamps. 


Tobacco, tambaku, Nicotiana tabacum, is an important crop in all 
parts of Kathiaw4r. It grows in any soil, but thrives best in slightly 
salt land. The soil requires ploughing. Tobacco is sown in July, 
planted in September, and cut in November-December. It is locally 
used for chewing and smoking, and assnuff. Hach village grows enough 
for its own wants, Where American seed has been tried it has 
thriven well. A kind of tobacco called dessan bujjur is chiefly 
grown by Vaghris, one of the poorest tribes, whose only other 


cultivation is raising musk and water-melons in the beds of rivers, - 


This tobacco is unfit for use until it is made into yaddku. To 
make gadaku the tobacco is cut into pieces and pounded in a mortar, 
molasses is added and the mixture is softened with water, and made 
into balls and placed in a leather bag. Gaddku is smoked chiefly 
by Gardsids and other well-to-do people. 
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Hemp, ambadi, Cannabis indica is grown in small quantities. 
From its flowers ganja is made and smoked. Before smoking, 
a small quantity of the flower is laid on the palm of the hand, and 
the seed, if the flower contains seed, is removed. It is then well- 
mixed with a little tobacco and a little water, placed in the pipe, 
and smoked. The only class of people who smoke ganja to excess 
are the bavas or mendicants, | 


Sugarcane, sherdt, Saccharum officinarum, is an important cro 
all over Kathiéwdr except in parts of Jhéla4vdd. It grows in blac 
soil and is planted in February and March and cut at the end of a 
year. The soil is ploughed ten times, broken once, levelled twice, 
manured once at the rate of sixty cart-loads to the acre, weeded 
four times, and watered a hundred times. Two kinds of sugarcane 
are grown, @ reddish black and a white. ‘The reddish black is the 
mostly generally cultivated ; the white is found in Kathidwar proper 
and in parts of Hélér and Porbandar. It is used locally for 
making molasses and as fruit. The green tops are used as fodder. 
Sugar is not made in Kaéthidwar. 


Mustard, rdi, Sinapis indica and Fenugreek, methi, Trigonella 
foonumgrecum are sown at the end of October and are cut in March. 
Mustard is much used in pickles and curry powders. Fenugreek 
seed is used as a vegetable, and is also given to milch buffaloes, and 
used in curry powders. 


Theg, Cyperus jemenicus, chiefly sown in the northern district, is 
mostly used by Br&éhmans on fast days. This grain is first ground 
into flour, mixed with soft sugar or sugarcandy and clarified batter, 
and then made into balls and cooked. 


Onions, dungli, Allium ceps, are grown in Verdval, Mangrol, 
Pattan, and Sil. Onions are sent in large quatities from Kathidwar 
to Bombay. Verdval onions are famous and are sent to Bombay 
as well as to all parts of the peninsula. They are large and 
mild much like the Spanish onion. They may have been introduced 
by the Portuguese. 


The Betel Vine, pdn, is grown chiefly in Chorv4d in the south of 
the peninsula, whose leaves are noted for their pungency and are 
in demand all over the peninsula and even in Gujarét. A small 
quantity is also grown both at Méngrol and Mahuva. 


The first famine! of which record remains occurred in a.p. 1559. 
This, which is called Jagdu Shéh’s famine, is mentioned only in the 
Navdénagar records. Jagdu Shéh is said to have been a Vania who, 
foreseeing the approaching famine, laid in large stores of grain, 
and distributed them with such liberality that his name is 
remembered with honour by all classes. A spot on the eastern 





1 Contributed by Colonel J. W. Watson. This account of former famines is taken 
from the following sources : (1) Extracts from the records of the Jundgad, Navdnagar, 
Bhavnagar, and Dhrangadhra states summarised by haa Pranjivan Vishvanath, 
the Morvi member of the Rajasthanik Court, who has also added many details the 
result of inquiries at Wadhwan; (2) Extracts from the notices of famines in the 
Mirat-1-Ahmadi ; (3) Extracts from the notices of famines in the Tarikh-i-Sorath ; 
and (4) Extracts of notices in the Gujarat volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer. 
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bank of the Aji river, opposite Réjkot, is still known as the site of 
Jagdu Shéh’s tower. No details of this famine remain except that 
it was very severe, and that the sufferings of the people were 
much lightened by the prudence and liberality of Jagdu Shéh. 


In 1631-32 (Samvat 1687) came a famine which is known as the 
first Satiasto or Highty-seven famine to distinguish it from the 
second Satidsio or Eighty-seven famine which happened a hundred 
years later in a.D. 1731-82 (Samvat 1787). The rains of 1681 failed 
both in Gujarat and in the Deccan. The poor were willing to part 
with their children for a loaf of bread, but found few purchasers 
and many were abandoned. The Mirat-i-Ahmadi mentions that 
those who in ordinary times had been charitable to others, were 
forced to come into the streets and beg. Dog’s flesh was sold 
instead of mutton, bones were ground to powder and mixed with 
flour, and men ate one another. Much difficulty was found in 
disposing of the dead, and people feared to go alone or unarmed, 
lest others should kill and eat them. In this, as in all great famines, 
the poor flocked to the large towns in hopes of food or of 
employment ; and _— strangers died in the streets and found no 
one to bury them. Large numbers fled to other parts of India. 
This famine is said to have been more severe than any former 
famine, and was followed by excessive mortality. Relief-houses or 


langar khands were opened in Ahmadabad and Surat, and a 


special grant of £5000 (Rs. 50,000) was made for the starving 
population of Ahmadabad. Nearly all of the cattle perished. And 
though large remissions of revenue were made, the country did not 
recover for many years. ; 

In 1647 Kathiéwér again suffered from afamine. The only notice 
is in the Navdnagar records, and no details are given beyond the 
statement that a famine occurred. : 

In 1681-82 there was a famine and scarcity throughout Gujarat 
and the peninsula, but it appears to have been less severe than in 
1631-32. There seem to have been riots in Ahmadabad owing to 
the dearness of grain, but nothing like the suffering and mortality 
of 1631-32. The duty on grain imported to Ahmadabad appears 
to have been remitted. 

In 1686 there was short rain and so much scarcity that the import 
duty on grain was remitted. 

_ In 1694 there was scarcity not amounting to famine. The distress 
was more severe in the south of Gujarat and in the peninsula than 
in the north. Grain was sold at reduced rates to the poor. 


In 1696 there was another scarcity which was chiefly felt in 
north Gujaraét, Kéthidwér, and Marwdér. Grass and water failed in 
the northern districts, and no rain fell between Pdtan in Gujardt 
and Jodhpur in Marwar. 

In 1718-19 (Samvat 1775), according to the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 
occurred the Panchotra or Seventy-five famine in which the price of 
bajrt and of math is said to have risen toa shilling the pound (4 sers 
the rupee). In Ahmadabad special arrangements were made for 
the sale of grain. All grain entering the city was taken to the 
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residence of the Diwén Raghundthdds and there divided into small 
portions and sold tothe poor. Rain fell twice, but at such times as . 
to be of no use to agriculture. The poor maintained themselves 
by cooking the leaves and roots of wild plants, but after atime this 
unwholesome diet caused a pestilence and many died. People 
were reduced to selling their children for one or two rupees. The 
Navanagar records notice this famine as having been very severe, 
but do not furnish details. 


In 1723, according to the Navdnagar records, there was again a 
famine. No details are given. ; 


In 1781-32 (Samvat 1787) occurred the second Satiasio or Highty- 
seven famine, a hundred years after the first Eighty-seven famine. 
The rainy season was very severe. It is noticed that heavy rain fell 
without stopping for fourteen days, and compelled Méhdrdja 
Abhaysing, viceroy of Gujarat, to raise the siege of Dabhoi. Before 
this heavy rain the price of grain 18 noticed as being high, so that the 
preceding year fleet were probably years of scarcity. According 
to the Mirat-i-Ahmadi the country was flooded and the roads were 
impassable. Grass was not procurable and horses and cattle were 
forced to feed on the leaves of trees.1 Grain rose to about 2s. the 
pound (4 pakka ser the rupee). After the rainy season fever and 
cholera broke out. Ahmadabad was crowded with the famine-stricken 
from the surrounding villages. There was no time to bathe, shroud, 
or bury tho Muhammadan dead. Two corpses were put in one 
coffin, and only two bearers could be found instead of four. So 
numerous were the Hindu dead that the stores of firewood were 
exhausted. The bodies could not be burnt and were flung into 
the bed of the Saébarmati and left as a prey to the dogs and 
crows. 


One singular circumstance connected with this famine is men- 
tioned in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi. The M4rvddis bought many Muham- 
madan women and made them Hindus, purifying them by burning 
barley on their heads and causing them to eatcowdung. The Marvddis 
are said to have scornfully observed that they were taking revenge 
for the forcible conversion to Islém of the inhabitants of Jodhpur, 
when that town was conquered by the Muhammadans in the reign 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb. After their purification the women 
were sent to Mérwér in large numbers. According to the Térikh- 
i-Sorath a somewhat similar conversion occurred during the reign 
of the Emperor Mahmud Ghaznavi (1024), when certain of his fol- 
lowers were captured by Réja Bhimdeva of Anhilvéda. The Térikh 
says that the conquerors married without scruple such of the 
Turki, Moghal, or Afghan prisoners as were virgins, considering 
them pure. To the others they administered emetics and pur- 
gatives and then distributed them according to the verse, ‘The 
evil women to the evil men, and the excellent women to the excellent 
men; the noble to the noble, and the base to the base.’ The 


1 The want of grass seems strange after so heavy a rainfall, But the records of 
some of the states show that if rain falls continuously for over ten days the grass 
fails, They quote the famine of A.D. 1819 as an instance. 
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beards and moustaches of the respectable men were shaven and such 
as were uncircumcised were adopted into the Shekhavat and those 
who were circumcised into the WAadhel tribe of Rajputs, a name 
which, according to the Térikh, means circumcised. The lower 
classes were incorporated in the Koli, Khant, Mer, and Ba&bria 
tribes. These accounts are related in good faith and probably 
have a foundation in fact. 

The Wadhwan records briefly notice the famine of 1731-32. They 
do not give details, but throughout Kathidwdr and Gujarat the 
people still sing a famine ballad beginning with the lines: 

Samvat 1787 truly caused many to leave the world ; 
Bighty-eight was also a year of much trouble and of many miseries.' 


In this dreadful famine children were sold by their parents for a 
rupee. No mention is made of the eating of human flesh. 


The next famine was in 1747 (Samvat 1808) which in Gujarét is 
usually called the Tilotra or Three famine. It is distinguished from 
other famines by the complete failure of rain in north Gujarat and 
Kathidwaér. North of Ahmadabad nota drop of rain fell. The 
poor were reduced to eating the roots of wild plants and dead cattle 
whose throats had not been cut in the lawful manner. The want of 
water was worse than the dearness of grain, and, especially in 
P&tan and the districts north of Ahmadabad, the people fled from 
their homes. Many villages fell desolate, and according to the author 
of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi remained waste up to 1760. The Navé- 

accounts notice that there was great dearness of grain owing 
to the failure of rain and that people were entirely supported on 
pit-stored juvar. The distress does not appear to have been so 
great in the peninsula as in Gujardt. The Wadhwan accounts say 
that people were obliged to live on bid roots (Scirpus kysoor) 
and bhoiringni seeds (Solanum jacquini). Only the rich were able 
to buy grain. Many people and many animals died, though the 
mortality was apparently less than in Gujarat. 

Between 1751 and 1759, and again in 1764 and in 1774, there was 
scarcity and great dearness of grain throughout the peninsula, but 
the scarcity hardly amounted to famine. Still there was much 
distress. 

In 1780 and again in 1785 there was scarcity throughout the 
province and a partial failure of crops. There was much freebooting 
and much distress, but no great mortality. In 1785 the distress 
seems to have been most severe in Jhdlavad. 


The famine of 1790-91 (Samvat 1847) is usually known as the 
Sudtdla or Forty-seven famine. This famine was very severe. The 
author of the Térikh-i-Sorath says that to obtain bread many 
Hindus became Musalmans, and many Muhammadans forsook their 
faith. He notices ravages caused by Arabs and other dangerous 


' The Gujarati is : | 
Samvat sattar satydsie srashli tajdvi satya ; 
Akldvya athydsie vidh vidh pddi vipatya, 
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classes. Grass was as costly as saffron and grain was exceedingly 
dear. Children were sold or deserted and numbers of dead cattle and 
sheep were eaten. Thousands of people died, many cattle perished, 
and many villages fell waste. The distress was universal. It was 
scarcely so severe in Navanagar as in other parts of the peninsula. 


In 1804 there was a drought followed by dearness of grain and 
forage in Jhélavad and Haldar. Inthe south also grain was dear 
but there was no great scarcity. 


In 1811 there was a famine in MdrwéAr, and in the peninsula scanty 
rain and scarcity. The local distress was increased by crowds from ~ 
Marwér who wandered over the province, committing crime, 
spreading disease, and enhancing the price of provisions. Thescarcity 
of 1811 was only the beginning of troubles which, with increasing 
severity, pressed on the province forfour years more. In 1812 there 
was a famine in Cutch, a want of rain in Kathidwér, and locusts in 
Jhélavid. Grain was very dear, and over a limited area there was 
much distress. 


In 18138 the scarcity was still more severe. In 1814 there was 
excessive rain and destructive floods, especially in Jhalavdd, and in 
1815 there was a plague of rats. These terrible calamities 
desolated the country, and hundreds of villages fell waste. In 
Morvi the number of inhabited villages, though this is perhaps an 
exaggeration, is said to have sunk from sixty to fifteen. Navdanaygar 
is said to have lost sixty villages. But this is below the mark. At 
least a hundred villages must have been temporarily abandoned, while 
two or three hundred more were greatly enfeebled. The accounts of 
many villages show thaé their tillage and revenue are even now less 
than they were before the 1814 famine. It is difficult to account for 
the plague of rats. Probably the rats of the towns and villages, - 
unable to obtain sustenance among the starving people, left their 
usual haunts and took to the fields. This view is strengthened 
by the fact that a plague of rats is never known to occur save 
towards the close of a famine. Locusts seem to have done more 
damage in Gujarét than in the peninsula, but Jhdldvad and the 
north of Gohilvad suffered. Asin all great famines pestilence broke 
out in the second year. According to the author of the Taérnkh- 
i-Sorath, no rain fell in 1812-13, many died of hunger, and 
of the survivors many were swept away by the pestilence of 
1813-14. Corpses remained exposed in the market-places, the 
Hindus were unable to burn or the Muhammadans to bury their 
dead. Children were sold and deserted, and in some cases were 
eaten. Some public works were undertaken, wells were dug, and 
the chiefs and rich merchants subscribed handsomely to lighten 
distress. But the relief was partial. Men and cattle perished by 
thousands. The famine was most severe in Halér, Machhu Kantha, 
and in the north and west in parts of which the supply of grain 
was exhausted. Many of the famine-stricken moved from Haldar 
to Gohilvad, where, though severe, the famine raged less fiercely 
than in Haldar. The poor, reduced to a diet of leaves roots and seeds, 
fell an easy prey to pestilence. Dead animals were devoured and 
animals were eaten by classes who in ordinary years never tasted 
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flesh. So famous is this famine that people still swear by its sin 
and misery. A man will say, ‘If what I state is false let the sin 
of Samvut 1869 cling to me.’ Another will say, ‘Swear to me 
by the misery of Samvat 1869.’ Though this is familiarly called 
the agnotro or Sixty-nine famine (Samvat 1869, a.p. 1814) it 
began in Samvat 1868 and did not end till Samvat 1871. In 


Sumvat 1870 (a.p. 1815) excessive rain rotted the crops, and the ~ 


people were so enfeebled by pestilence that they were unable to 
sow the cold weather crops. In this year also destructive floods 
ruined many houses and in some places swept away whole villages. 
The Térikh-i-Sorath mentions that all these calamities were 
attributed to the comet of 1812. 

In 1820 the rainfall was excessive, grain became dear, and 
pestilence caused great mortality; but the sufferings of the poor 
were much less than in the 1814 famine. 

In 1825 there was a scarcity of rain and many cattle and human 
beings died. This famine is noticed in the Térikh-i-Sorath. 
Fortunately grain and forage were less scarce in Gujaraét and large 


quantities were brought into the peninsula and the sufferings of the - 


people were much alleviated. Locusts visited Jhdélavdéd in 1826 
and did mischief. 


In 1834 there was a short rainfall and a failure of crops owing to 
want of rain and to the ravages of locusts. 


In 1838 there was little or no rain and the crops failed. During 
this year, to employ the poor, Jém Ranmalji of Navdnagar built the 
Kotha and Lékhota and dug the pond which surrounds the latter 
building. This work and large distributions of imported rice 
prevented much misery. The other Chiefs also helped their people. 


In 1846 there was a scanty rainfall and a partial failure of crops. 


In 1857 and again in 1861 there was a partial failure of crops 
owing to scanty rainfall, and grain rose high; but the distress was 
neither severe nor widespread. 


In 1864 scanty and untimely rain and the large area of land 
under cotton in consequence of the American war made grain very 
dear. But the people were so wealthy from their gains in _— 
years that the scarcity affected few except soldiers and others 
at Réjkot who drew fixed pay. Colonel Keatinge imported 
grain from Kardchi, and sold it to the poor in doles slightly 
below the market price. This compelled the grain-sellers, who 
were holding back their stores, to lower their prices, and the crisis 
was tided over. Throughout the province the Chiefs helped their 
people, and no serious distress occurred. 

In 1869 huge flights of locusts devoured the rain crops. Their 
numbers darkened the sun, and large branches on which they 
settled were broken by their weight. They ate not only the leaves 


* but the bark of trees. Fortunately they left after two or three 


: 


weeks. And as the rains lasted late the cold weather harvest almost 
made up for the loss of the rain crops. There was no distress, 
only a temporary rise of prices. 
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The famine of 1877 and 1878 was in every respect a typical 
famine. There was no eating of human flesh and there were no 
rats. Otherwise it was complete in every form of famine disaster. 
Fortunately the severely affected area was comparatively small, and 


the good cold weather crops of 1878 followed by the seasonable 


rains of 1879 quickly brought relief. To this must be added the 
unremitting exertions of the Political officers and the generous aid 
furnished by the Chiefs. Nevertheless, from January to August 
1878, over a certain area severe distress prevailed, and everywhere 
there was want and suffering. The most severely affected area 
may be defined by a line drawn from Verdval to Taldja. The 
territory between that line and the sea to the south and west was 
very severely affected. The part of the country which suffered next 
to the extreme south was the belt between it and a line connecting 
Jodia with Gondal and then turning south-east to Bhévnagar. This 
gee was severely affected, the west suffering more than the east. 

n this area almost all the deaths were caused by fever. Few if any 
died from starvation except in isolated parts of Navdnagar and 
Drdpha near Lélpur Bhénvar and Jodhpur, where the hills and the 
distance from local marts made help almost impossible. 


Over the rest of the province there was great distress, but nothing 
like the suffering in the south and east. The history of this famine 
is marked by almost all the concomitants of the earlier famines. 
There were several years of scanty rainfall, a climax of deficient 
rain, a year of excessive rain, a severe pestilence of fever, locusts, 
and a partial paralysis of trade and other sources of labour. In 
the Kéthidwar of 1877 no remedial measures could loosen the grasp 
of such 8 famine. ‘The greatest difficulty was caused by the paralysrs 
of the ordinary sources of labour. No supervision or aid could 


. supply the place of the machinery by which in ordinary years the 


people are fed. What could be done was done, and public works 
and other measures saved thousands of lives. Nevertheless thousands 
died. In the most severely affected parts nine-tenths may have 
died of fever and pestilence, and one-tenth of starvation. the 
middle zone the average of deaths from starvation probably did not 
exceed five per cent, dhd over the rest of the province the mortality 


. from starvation was probably not more than one per cent. 


The period of scarcity which came to acrisis in 1878 began in 
1875. The monsoon of 1875 was so scanty, that in Rajkot the 
wells were dry by the end of September, and a scarcity of food was 
threatened. The rainfall of 1876 was again scanty and the land 
revenue was reduced. In 1877 inalmost every part of the province: 
the rain held off during June July and August. There was a 
pretty general fall in the beginning of September and another 
all in October, but they were too late to save the rain bdjré 
and juvar which form the staple food of the country. Cotton 
almost entirely failed. The cold weather crops were also poor. 
Especially in the north the seed was destroyed by swarms of larks or 
bandids, wheat was attacked by blight and rust, and the outturn 
was much below the average. Still the province held out, though 
the people were beginning to be hard pressed, and many cattle 
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died. Then came the excessive rain of 1878 which in the south-west 
swept the country of its crops.. What little remained was devoured 
by locusts of many shades, red, yellow, pink, brown, and green. Of 
these five kinds the red and yellow were the most common ; then the 
pink, then the brown, and lastly the green. These locusts were 
destroyed by the heavy rain, but not until they had laid eggs from 
which young locusts were hatched and for a short. time devastated 
the cold weather crops. The heavy rains were followed by a violent 
remittent and intermittent fever, which killed thousands of the 
wealthier people and of well-to-do cultivators as well as of the poor. 
The ordinary sources of employment ceased. There was little house- 
building and almost no other work. Quarrying ceased in many 
places and there was almost no employment in the fields. Relief 
works could not take the place of field labour. They could not be 
at every one’s door; the strong could not leave the weak; and the 
weak could not work. Then began the eating of roots, leaves, and 
other unwholesome food followed by pestilence. Children and even 
women were sold or abandoned. And in outlying places where 
there was no store of grain people began to die of starvation. In 
cértain places the difficulty of disposing of the dead was felt to a 
small extent. Corpses were thrown into old wells or left in ravines 
and river-beds. No case of the eating of human flesh was heard of 
and probably no case occurred. The abandonment of villages for 
large towns was very marked. In the most severely affected districts 
the labouring classes flocked to Verdval, J&farabad, Mahuva, and 
Taléja. Many obtained sustenance at Mahuva as the Chief allowed 
the destitute without charge to cut green grass in his great cocoa 
palm plantations. This grass was eagerly purchased for fodder and 
comparatively few cattle died in the neighbourhood. Along the sea 
coast of Jundgad and Jdéfarabad large numbers were maintained by 
drying the fish caught by fishermen from the Gujarét coast and the 
Portuguese possessions. ‘The catches of fish were good and as 
payment was partly in kind, the sea coast villages were saved much 
suffering. Had other states encouraged fishing and protected 
fishermen, and aided the transport of fresh dried and salt fish, many 
lives would have been saved. In this respect Navdnagar was the 
most enlightened, and then Jundégad ; Bhavnagar did not move in 
the matter. Public works, especially road making, saved large 
numbers, and a few were relieved by local charities. During April 
and May of 1878 the hot weather juvar, which is locally called 
chhasatia, grew luxuriantly and afforded food for cattle and labour 
to the destitute. Had the famine lasted six months longer the 
consequences would have been serious. Fortunately distress wag 
stayed by the good season of 1879. And as the labouring classes 
were the only section of the people who were seriously affected, as 
s00n cy the natural sources of employment were opened, the famine 
cease 


Among the circumstances which helped to lessen the distress 
in 1877 were good crops in the Gher lands in the south and in the 
Bhal lands in the east. The Gher lands, which occapy most of 
the strip of coast from Midni to Verdval, not being, as they usually 
are, under water for months, yielded excellent crops in 1877.. For 
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the same reason the Bhal, the strip of more or less salt lands south 
of Lakhtar and stretching as far as the head of the Gulf of Cambay, 
yielded large crops of wheat which employed the labouring classes 
who were further helped by gathering and making bread of the 
bulbs of theg, Cyperus jemenicus, which are found in the Bhal 
and the Nal Kantha as well as on the shores of the Ran of Cutch. 
Bid roots, Scirpus kysoor, were also largely consumed. In 1878 
no crops were raised either in the Bhél or in the Gher, but as the 
people had to undergo only one season of scarcity they passed 
through it without much suffering. 


The mangrove swamps proved another valuable source of relief. 
The fruit was eaten both by cattle and human beings; and the 
gathering of the leaves furnished work for the poor and supplied a 
fodder which supported thousands of cattle. The charity of the 
great religious corporations, the Shrdévaks, Mdéhdjans, Swémi- 
nérdyans, and others, supported many of the destitute; the states 
everywhere yave cordial and efficient aid ;' and, in a quiet way, the 
small landlords found much valuable employment for their poor 
neighbours, A 
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CAPITAL. 


THE amount of productive wealth in the province of Kathidwér 
bears but a small proportion to the aggregate wealth of the 
inhabitants. This comparative absence of capital invested in 
productive agencies is to be attributed to the character of the 
people, among many of whom it is still the custom to bury savings, 
a custom bred of many generations of strife and insecurity. Peace 
and good government are gradually drawing capital from its hiding 
places, and there are now in KAathidwér, as in the rest of India, 
conspicuous instances of the investment of capital in productive 
enterprises. These investments are not revivals of the ancient 
crafts and manufactures which were crushed by war and misgovern- 
ment; they are new channels for the flow of capital opened by the 
demands and improved by the appliances of western civilization. 
The sige ancient forms of investment were, trade, shipping, the 
weaving of cloth, brocade, shawls, and the forging of weapons of war. 
These industries rose and fell in prosperity according to the general 
state of the province, until they came into competition with the 
cheaper mill elon products of the west. They have now been 
almost driven out of the market. In 1842 Captain LeGrand Jacob, 
Political Agent of Kathidwdr, wrote that the local arts and 
manufactures had been nearly annihilated by the united power of 
English capital and steam machinery. Since 1842 these forces have 
been still more actively at work. Cloth-mills have forced the hand- 
loom weaver to give up the manufacture of the finer fabrics, and 
the immense import of kerosene oil is crippling the native oil- 
pressers. The industries towards which in the future capital is 
likely to flow are ginning and spinning factories and agriculture. 
The development of other special industries is almost too distant to 
deserve notice, but tanneries, glass-works, paper-making, dyeing, 
and calico printing may, in time, be expected to draw capital. The 
Bhavnagar state has already set up the machinery required for a brick 
and tile factory and several thousand tiles similar to those known 
by the name of ‘ Mangalore tiles’ have been turned out. Ginning 
factories are the most promising investments, as with good 
management they can be made to pay handsome dividends. 
Machine-ginned cotton is preferred by the Bombay mills to hand- 
cleaned: cotton because it is easier to card and is free from 
adulteration. Cotton spinning mills offer a safe and remunerative 





1 Contributed by Captain J, M. Hunter. 
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Chapter V. = investment for the surplus capital of the province. To succeed they 

Capital. should manufacture coarse yarn only, such as sixes and tens, so as 

1 to meet the chief local demand and compete with the local hand- 

ntroductory. looms instead of trying to undersell Manchester yarn. Cotton which 

could be worked into this coarse yarn can be bought in K&athidwér 

at about a half-penny the pound (Rs. 20 a khandz) less than what 

the Bombay mills have to pay. A coarse yarn mill seems to offer 

so much prospect of success that the neglect of this branch of 

industry can be explained only by the want of originality and 

enterprise among native capitalists who require European firms to 

lead the way. Agriculture offers an unlimited scope for the 

investment of capital chiefly in irrigation, improved methods of 

cultivation, sugarcane-pressing, and sugar-refining. | 

Investments. Besides in shipping and in the cotton trade money is invested 

in retail dealings, in house property, in ornaments, and in loans 

to tradesmen landed proprietors and others. In Bhavnagar, 

especially, a considerable amount of building is going on to provide 

accommodation for the increasing mercantile and labouring 

population which has been attracted to the capital by trade and 

the railway. The purchaser of land for building purposes obtains 

a freeholder’s title and the investment generally yields six to eight 

per cent. Merchants, shopkeepers, state servants, and cultivators 

are the classes which usually mvest in building land and house 

property. Modern houses are loftier and constructed to admit 

of more air than old-fashioned dwellings, and the cooking rooms 

of the better class are now placed outside of the main building. 

. These changes have considerably increased the cost of dwellings. 

Houses in native states may be divided into three classes. Those 

: belonging to the chiefs ; those which, with the site on which they 

are built, are the property of private individuals; and those which 

have been built by private persons on sites belonging to the state. 

The first class of houses are used by the chiefs, and their relations 

and servants, the latter consisting of Khavds and Sipdhis. These 

houses are liable to a yearly rent; they are not transferable by the 

occupants, and are kept in repair by the state. Houses and sites 

which are the property of the holder are transferable subject to a state 

cess or chauth of six and a quarter per cent of the ma be Houses 

built on sites belonging to the state are liable to a nominal rent. 

The occupiers are permitted to buy the site at rates which vary 

according to situation. In Bhavnagar the price of building land is 

about 13s. (Rs. 64) the hundred square feet outside the town walls 

and £2 (Rs. 20) for the same area inside the walls, provided the 

occupier can show possession for not less than thirty years. 

Recently, for the purpose of erecting steam cotton-presses, land has 

been let on leases of ninety-nine years and in some cases for an 

unlimited time, under an agreement that the site will be used for 

no other purpose than that of the lease. The leaseholder is at 

liberty to terminate the lease and remove his machinery and 

buildings should the undertaking fail. Land not used for the 

purpose of the lease within a year of the agreement is liable to be 

resumed. No cases are known of land being purchased by 
speculators for the purpose of being sublet on building leases. 
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All classes invest savings in ornaments. Some cultivators and 
villagers still bury their savings, but the long period of peace which 
the country has enjoyed, has made the concealing of property 
unusual and the display of wealth in the shape of ornaments on the 
aa of men, women, and children oftenseemsto challenge robbery. 

omen of the Nagar Bréhman, Vania, Lohéna, Meman, and Khoja 
castes always wear indoors anklets either of gold or silver called 
kadlas or bagalddnds, chain anklets called todas or sanklas, silver 
rings on their toes, and on their arms coloured ivory bracelets inlaid 
with gold called betlas or chudis, and glass bracelets called bangdis. 
On their necks they wear several ornaments such as ddnids, 
kaliganthts, kanthis, tusts, jharmarsand sdnklis. Theirearsareadorned 
with true or false pearls according to the wealth of the wearer, and 
other fancy ornaments such as pandadis, dheskas, jhals and tholias. 
Children’s feet are loaded with a great variety of ornaments, gold 
and silver chains, kddlias, bagaldanas, jhanjars, polarias, langarias 
and valias. Hound children’s waists are Me gold and silver 
belts called kandords, while their arms are set off by gold bracelets 
called darshanids and patlis. At weddings and on other festive 
occasions, women adorn their necks with gold necklaces and jewelled 
ornaments and they also wear rich strings of pearls, bracelets, 
nose-rings, armlets, and jewelled ear ornaments set to resemble 
flowers. Some wear silver belts and chains round their waists and 
ankles. There has been no change in the shape of ornaments 
worn by natives, but the growth of capital has largely increased 
the demand. New designs have been produced, and the ornaments 
coud more solid and valuable, and the workmanship is better than it 

to be. 


The Imperial rupee is current throughout the province. There 
are local mints at Junégad Navdnagar and Porbandar whose coins 
are in use in those states only. Formerly Bhavnagar had a local 
mint, but it was closed in 1840 under an arrangement with the 
British Government. The silver coins struck in the Junégad mint 
are known by the name of diwdnshai koris each kort being worth 
something less than one-third of a rupee or about 8d.!_ They bear 
an inscription in Persian, Badshadh Ghazi Muhammad Akbar Sicca 
Zarabe Junagad Babs and Shri Diwan, with both the Samvat year 
in the Négri character and the Hijri year. On an average 7,40,000 
koris are coined in the year. Some of the recently struck coins 
bear the legend Nawab Mahabat Khan Bahadur and Shri Diwdn on 
one side, and on the other side the Samvat and Htjr1 years, the 
word Babs, and Zarabe Junagad. In making these koris, silver 
with the prescribed amount of alloy is turned into plates out of 
which the coins are cut weighed and stamped. This is done by 
goldsmiths. Copper coins called dokdas worth about a farthing, 
and half dokdds worth about half a farthing, thirty-six dokdas to the 
kori, are also coined. The gold and silver coins manufactured in 
Navdnagar are known as jamshdi koris, Thirty silver koris are equal 
to one gold kors and 100 silver koris equal 28-4-4 Imperial rupees. 





1 According to the Assay Tables 100 koris equal 27-2-2 Imperial rupees. 
B 613—26 
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About 14,06,000 koris are coined every year. They bear the 
inscription in Persian Sultan Muzafarshah Hijri 978 and in Gujarati 
Shrt Jam. Halt koris are also coined. The mode of manufacture 
is the same as in Jundgad. The Navdnagar copper coins are 
dokdus, twenty-four of which go to the kori ; dhinglas equal to one 
and a half dokdas, and a half-dokda called trambia. Of the 
Porbandar silver coins or koris 100 are equal to 31-7-11 Imperial 
rupees. They are knownas rdndshai koris and bear an inscription in 
Persian Sultan Muzafarshah Hyri 807 and in Guyjardti Shrv Rana. 
Half koris and quarter koris are also coined. Onan average 5,65,000 
korig are coined every year. One and a half per cent is charged for 
converting bullion into konis. The Porbandar copper coins are the 
same as in Navanagar. 

There are no public banks in Kéthidwadr. In the larger towns 
men of wealth advance money, discount bills, and grant bills of 
exchange. In Bhavnagar a few firms take money in deposit and 
grant interest at four and a half per cent a year (6 as. on Rs. 100 a 
month) ; but these cases are exceptional. They are private contracts 
rather than parts ofa regular system. The probable reason of tho 
absence of interest-paying banks is that capital is not considered safe 
in the hands even of the wealthiest firms. In 1864 a branch of the old 
Bank of Bombay was established in Bhavnagar. It carried on business 
for about two years, when tho failure of the Bank in Bombay caused 
the Bhavnagar branch to be closed. No other European banking 
venture has since been attempted. Still the opening of the branch 
bank conferred a great benefit on trade. It lowered the rate of 
exchange between Bombay and Bhavnagar from three to one per 
cent, at which figure it has since remained. It is doubtful 
whether a European bank could compete with the cheap local 
capital which is available at Bhavnagar. 


Commerce and money-lending have from time out of mind been 
the chief openings for capital. Still there have been openings for 
capital peculiar to particular epochs and special social conditions. 
One of these openings was the system under which a banker 
advanced the land revenue of a particular district to the local 
government and recovered the amount by collecting the tolls and 
taxes of the district. The firms of Vakhatchand Khushdlchand of 
Abmadabad and of Hari Bhakti and Samaldés Bechardds of Baroda 
have accommodated government in this manner. The charges debited 
against the government were five per cent discount, twelve per 
cent interest, and the cost of collection. The interest varied with 
the power and the credit of the state. In native states, besides the 


_ Security of the local land revenue, a member of the Chdran or the 


Bhat caste and an Arab jamddar in the service of the state, 
frequently became securities. Bankers also occasionally accompanied 
the armies of chiefs, advancing the pay of the stipendiary troops 
and providing the food of those entitled to subsistence. : 


In the year 1810 the richest merchants in Bhavnagar were 
Marwér Vanids from Pali, Jodhpur, and Fatehpur. Some of these 
afterwards transferred their business to Dholera ; and, in 1832, the 
measures adopted by the Collector of Ahmadabad induced others to 
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settle in Gogha. These subsequently returned to Bhévnagar. But in 
1864, onthe opening of the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway, 
they left the Kathidwdér coast and have not returned. They seem 
never to have settled in Kathidwér, and only staid so long as was 
necessary to carry on their trade. There are now no Maérwér VAnia 
merchants in Bhavnagar. 

Several capitalists owning from £100,000 to £120,000 (Rs.10,00,000- 
Rs. 12,00,000) carry on business in Bhévnagar. Large merchants 
employ their capital principally in the cotton trade, making advances 
to smaller merchants and cashing and granting bills of exchange. 
Some have taken shares in the Bhavnagar cotton mills and presses, 
and it is probable that in future more capital will be embarked in 
similar undertakings. 

Large bankers generally belong among Hindus to the Vania, Négar 
Brahman, and Bhatia castes and among Musalmdéns to the class of 
Shia or Sulaimdni Bohordés. These bankers deal only in loans to 
large landowners, or in regular advances to merchants for trade 
purposes. As noticed in Chapter X. the heads of states have of late 
years started state banks and lend money to their people and also 
under Agency guarantee to other states. 

In old times, when the country was infested by highway robbers 
and communication was difficult and dangerous, treasure and other 
valuables were carried by parties of messengers locally called 
Angariés. The establishment of order, the opening of railways, and 
the ease with which exchange bills and money-orders can be sent 
by post have almost extinguished the Angaria system. It lingers 
in Gondal,; Dhordji, and a few neighbouring towns. An Angaria 
party is formed of Rajputs, Kolis, Bhils, and other armed classes, in 
all about fifteen or twenty persons. Each party has a headman 
called mukidam. When a merchant wishes to forward cash to 
any distant town, he sends for the head of a gang of guards, and 
after arranging terms a number of men are sent proportionate to 
the amount of treasure, each man carrying on his back a bag with 
£60 to £100 (Rs. 600-Rs. 1000). The daily charge is now not 
more than ;5; to 4 per cent. They travel throughout the peninsula 
and to the neighbouring towns of Gujarat. They are armed with 
swords and matchlocks and in a few instances with muskets. They 
are not permanently employed, but are engaged forthe trip. When 
unable to find work as guards, they serve as messengers or even as 
labourers. The money is paid by the merchant to the headman, 
who divides it among the guards levying a small commission, 
These guards bear a high character, and money entrusted to their 
charge is rarely or never lost. They are not hable to valtar, and 
indeed have not the means to make good losses. The average day’s 
march is twenty to twenty-four miles. They usually start early in 
the morning and if necessary travel all day. At night they watch 
the treasure in turns. Few instances are known of fights between 
Angari4s and robbers. The Angaria profession is not strictly 
hereditary, but formerly in most cases one or more sons followed 
the occupation of their father. The occupation is not monopolised 
by any caste or tribe, but is generally followed by all the arm-bearing 
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Money-lenders belong to three classes; sahukars or bankers, 
nandavatis or money-changers, and vohordas or usurers, algo called 
vorgatias, who respond to the kisatias of Gujarat. Besides these three 
classes of professional money-lenders men of almost every caste who 
have capital do a little money-lending when opportunity offers. 
Regular money-lenders usually belong to one of five Hindu castes: 
Vénids, Nagar Bréhmans, Lohdnds, Bhétids, and Kanbis. Among 
Musalmdns the only professional money-lenders are Memans. The 
word sdhukar according to one interpretation is a corruption of 
sddhukar, that is of gentle birth. It may more prohkably be derived 
from the Persian shahu excellent and kar occupation. The term is 
now applied only to merchants of weight and respectability. To 
their exchange and loan business these merchants add transactions in 
— and other branches of wholesale trade. Nanavatt or money- 
changer, the local term for sardf or shroff, is a compound of ndna 
cash and vatdo discount or exchange. These men grant and cash bills 
of exchange, deal in gold silver and precions stones, and occasionally 
lend money on asmaller scale than bankers. Vohordas or usurers, the 
third class of moneylenders, are not the same as the Muhammadan 
Bohor&és. They may belong toany caste but are principally Hindus. 
The name denotes the character of their business, the word vohoravu 


- meaning to dispense and the Vohora being the man who dispensed 


or retailed grain and other supplies. Vohorads are also sometimes 
called kaddria, a word peculiar to Kéthidwar, derived from ahar 
food. These are the petty village money-lenders who provide the 
lower classes with funds grain and provisions. 


The security required depends on the character of the transaction 
and on the position of the borrower. Bankers, unless the borrower 
is a stranger, do not require security from the sma]l tradesmen to 
whom from time to time they advance funds for trade purposes. In 
these transactions they keep an account with the borrower but do 
not require either bond or security. Landholders and other 
borrowers have to pass a bond and to furnish security in the shape 
of ornaments or immovable property. In such cases the lender 
satisfies himself by personal inspection that the security offered is 
good and sufficient. He occasionally asks one or two neighbours 
to appraise the property as there are no professional surveyors 
or valuers. Ornaments are taken to an experienced goldsmith to 
be roughly valued and if necessary tested. These valuers are 
distinguished by the term pdrakh or assayer, a name which 
sometimes clings to a family for generations after they have 
ceased to act as valuers. Money is usually advanced to three- 
quarters of the value of the property pledged. When a customer 
opens an account with a moneylender he is sometimes charged a 
half to five per cent under the name of manddmant. Among the 
lower classes of moneylenders when a fresh loan is made a discount 
termed kothli chhodamant, literally bag-opening, is charged. 

The most indebted because the most improvident class are the 

tty landowners. Most of them are the descendants of younger 

ranches or the retainers of large landholding families who have 
received one or more villages from the head of the house. Since the 


~~ cr 
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original grant they have multiplied and divided their patrimony, until 
in some instances they have fallen tothe condition of peasant 
proprietors. At the same time they have retained indolent habits, 
extravagant tastes, and traditions of free-handed expense. They habi- 
tually exceed their income, and pay no attention to the management of 
their estates. Men of this class have the reputation of not adhering 
to the terms of the bonds they execute. In some instances, when 
the creditor has obtained possession of the land in satisfaction of his 
decree, the landowner has prevented the cultivator from sowing and 
has thus nullified the creditor's remedy. For these reasons money- 
lenders are not anxious to have dealings with borrowers of this class. 
When they do make advances the interest they charge is as high as 
twelve to eighteen per cent a year. Of the cultivating classes most 
of the Kolis and Ahirs are steeped in debt. The Paliv4l Brahmans, 
Pancholi Kumbhérs, and Kharaks! are well-to-do, industrious, and 
intelligent ; but even they are obliged to borrow. to defray the cost of 
their expensive weddings, funerals, and first pregnancies. Seen. 
to their character and resources men of this class are charge 
twelve to eighteen per cent a year. These classes generally borrow 
from Vohoras or Vorgatids, who supply grain, oil and sugar as well 
as cash. The poorer cultivators, the Kolis, Ahirs and Ghénchis, 
are entirely in the hands of these petty money-lenders. From them 
they obtain provisions and seed, and at Divali (October - November) 
pay back from the harvested grain what they have borrowed with an 
additional twenty-five per cent of bdjri and fifty per cent of juvar. 
The provisions supplied are also paid for in seed, the moneylender 
crediting the cultivator with the market price of the grain. In some 
cases the moneylender meets the state demand and takes the whole of 
the crop, part of which he advances again to the cultivator for food, 
and credits his account with the balance. This system gives the 
lender many opportunities to defraud an illiterate debtor who has no 
means of checking the price which the moneylender has allowed him 
for his grain. The poorer husbandmenseldom free themselves from the 
money-lender’s mal Whenthe cultivator is so heavily in debt that 
he can obtain no further advances of food to keep him till the next 
harvest, arbitrators are called in who examine the accounts and 
inquire into the cultivator’s means of payment. Ifthe debtor has 
no means of payment the ‘arbitrators take his bullock or buffalo, 
value it at eight or ten times its worth, hand it to the creditor 
in part-payment of the debt, and fix instalments for the payment 
of the balance. The cultivator then proceeds to open a fresh 
account with another money-lender. The first debt continues to 
accumulate and the amount is finally struck off as a bad debt, the 
money-lender having’ really lost nothing by his dealings with the 
cultivator. This is an extreme case. As a rule, the moneylender 
accommodates the debtor in such a way asto retain him as a 
constituent. 





1 The K haraks are a class of cultivators who are found in considerable numbers in 
Valék and in the south of the peninsula. As husbandmen they are considered 
inferior only to Kanbis. They eat with both Kanbis and Gujar Suthars, but marry 
only in their own class, 
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Artisans enjoy better credit than cultivators because they are not 
burdened with the cost of plough-bullocks which have to be fed all 
the year round and, from time to time, have to be replaced. At the 
same time artisans are improvident. Few of them carry on their 
calling on their own capital. Weavers, rope-makers, turners, and 


toy-makers have to borrow before they can buy the materials required 
by their craft. 


Interest depends on risk. Of late years the rate of interest has 
greatly fallen in consequence of peace, security, and the development 
of trade. Inthe case of petty traders the rates of interest have 
fallen from seven and a half to nine in 1820 to six to seven and a 
half in 1882; in the case of husbandmen from twenty-four in 
1820 to from nine to eighteen in 1882 ; and in the case of labourers 
from twenty-four in 1820 to from nine to fifteen in 1882. At 
present (1882) if house property or ornaments are given in security 
money can be obtained at six to seven and a half per cent. 


As the object of traders in recording their monetary transactions 
is the same all the world over, it is natural that the same books of 
account should be found in widely distant countries. The accounts 
of native merchants have their exact counterpart in those kept by 
European firms. Even the names of the books agree. At the same 
time the intricate and extensive character of western trade has 
necessitated an elaboration of the system of keeping accounts at 
which native traders have not yet arrived. Thus the Italian system 
of double entry, in which the business is divided into separate 
branches each keeping a debtor and creditor account with the other, 
does not obtain among native traders. 


The account department of a native merchant doing a large 
business is simple to a degree. He may be seen at the close of the 
day’s work casting up his accounts by the light of a small wick 
dipped in an earthen saucer of oil. The accounts of a money- 
lender pure and simple who does not engage in trade consist of 
one book, called a betha-khata. In this book he enters the monies 
and supplies advanced to his debtors and credits their payments in 
grain or cash. At Divdli (October-November), the end of the 
Samvat year, a balance is struck which is signed by the debtor and 
attested by a witness and sometimes a separate deed is drawn up. 
[f, in addition to money-lending, the merchant engages in trade he 
keeps two other account-books, the avro or day-book and the khatavahi 
orledger. The khatdvahvis a ledger to which the entries in the day- 
book or journal are carried and placed under separate headings. This 
is the principal account-book in the native as well as in the Kuropean 
merchant’s office. Hach book opens with an invocation to Ganesh, 
the son of Shiv, the god of beginnings. At the worship of account- 
books a ceremony which every Hindu merchant observes on the 
Samvat new year, Kartik sud ekam (November), he records an 
obeisance to Ganesh, Lakshmi, Bahuchard4ji and other deities, and 
invokes them as witnesses to the honesty of his transactions. Each 
heading in the ledger is prefaced by the syllable shri which refers 
to Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth and the wife of Vishnu. But 
though shri prefaces each separate branch of accounts such as 
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expenditure, &c., it does not preface an ordinary individual’s account. 
According to the native system of book-keeping all sales 
and purchases are first entered in @ journal called the nondh or 
memorandum-book, while all payments are recorded in the rokad- 
mel or cash-book. From these books the rough ledger called 
sudhavahi is posted. As the transactions recorded in the rough 
ledger have not been adjusted they are only approximate and are 
subject to correction. Corrections are made when the several 
accounts are settled. The entries from both books are then posted 
into the ledger or khatdvahi, which thus contains the merchant’s 
exact dealings. Some merchants incorporate the journal and cash- 
book in one book called the dvro or journal and from the évro 
the ledger is posted. In addition to these regular account-books 
the larger traders keep the following books: the vachhidt vahi in 
which all sales to customers or to their order are entered ; the hundz 
nondh or bill-book in which all bills of exchange given or accepted 
are recorded; at sea ports the satmi nondh or manifest-book in 
which the invoices of cargoes are compiled ; in the cotton trade the 
dokda vahi or bale-book, a record of all sales and purchases of 
cotton with the amount date and the names of the buyers or 
sellers; the vydj vahe or interest-book, in which on each Divali the 
interest on outstanding accounts is entered; the kanta vahi or 
scales-book, in which all goods sold or bought or weighed in or out 
are entered; the vima vahi or insurance book, containing the 
amount for which the property has been insured and the names of 
the underwriters ; and the kabdla nondh, a book kept by cotton 
merchants and those who speculate in time bargains in which the 
details of each speculation are entered and from which a kabdla 
khata vahi or kabala ledger is posted. 


At present almost all merchants and some private capitalists 
accept risks in partnership with others. There are no houses of 
business which confine their transactions to insurance. Before 
the British settlement of the province property in transit either by 
land or by sea ran enormous risks, among which piracy was 
perhaps the greatest. Insurance was seldom effected on goods 
travelling by land. The property was either protected during 
transit by armed escorts, or immunity from attacks by robbers was 
purchased by the payment of blackmail to the heads of the thieving 
classes who became responsible for the safety of the goods. This 
was practically a rude form of insurance. Before they had dealings 
with European traders natives are said never to have ensured 
against fire. | 


Before the decay of the power of the Moghal admirals, and the 
consequent spread of piracy in the eighteenth century, there is said 
to have been a systematic marine insurance among the traders of 
the K&4thidwaér ports. Sea insurance has revived since the Cutch, 
Kathidwaér, Konkan, Malabar, and Arab pirates were destroyed by 
the British in the second half of the eighteenth and the first twenty 
years of the nineteenth centuries. Marine insurance is carried on 
under a different system from that which obtains in Europe. There 
are no special insurance offices, but two or more firms accept a joint 
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risk in specified proportions. The custom is for a broker to go 
round among those merchants who engage in msurance business 
and ascertain what share of the risk of any particular cargo they 
are willing toaccept. When the total value has been taken the broker 
draws up the policy, specifying the proportion of risk each firm has 
undertaken. This deed is termed a kabdlo or agreement, but the 
English term policy is coming into common use under the corrupted 
form pdalisri. The document is then signed by the underwriters, who 
are termed matu mukarts, thatis signature-putters. The underwriters’ 
liability does not appear to be clearly defined. In fact the business 
is carried on in a careless and random manner. The general opinion 
is that the underwriters are not liable so long as the cargo remains 
in the boat, however much it may be damaged by fire or water, and 
that their liability arises only if the vessel 1s wrecked or the cargo 
thrown out to lighten the ship. This doctrine is termed patiya 
salamati or plank safety, and implies that no compensation is due 
so long as the cargo is saved by floating on a plank. According to 
another view which finds expression in the phrase pedhiye pohonchto, 
literally as far as consignees’ house of business, the underwriters’ 
liability is continuous until the property has reached the firm to 
which it is consigned. The plank-floating doctrine does not seem 
to have been accepted by the Bhavnagar court in the only 
insurance case which has come before it. In that case the cargo 
was burnt at sea. The underwriters pleaded immunity from 
liability to pay compensation on the ground that they did not 
accept fire risks but only storm risks, and that as the property had 
not been thrown overboard they were not liable. On examining 
the policy it was found that the extent of the underwriters’ 
liability was defined by the words raja-kaja or will of God. This 
term has much the same meaning as the more common dsmdni- 
sulidni, the sky or the king, which corresponds to the English phrase 
‘hand of God and the king’s enemies.’ At the same time it has a 
wider significance as the word kaja means accident or misfortune. 
The court held that the policy covered the loss and awarded 
compensation. 


Insurance is effected on an amount twenty-five per cent in excess 
of the value of the property insured. The premium or saldmatt 
is paid on this sum, but compensation if paid is limited to eighty- 
seven per cent of the actual value of the property. The rate of 
premium varies with the time of the year. It seems not to vary 
with the class of goods insured. At the beginning ofthe open season, 
that is in October and November, the premium is one-quarter per 
cent. As the season advances it rises to two and a half per cent, 
and in April and May, when storms may be expected, the rate 
rises to as much as three and a half per cent. European firms 
in Bombay accept imsurances of goods proceeding by, sea to 
Bhavnagar at the rate of 4 to ~?(8-9 annas in Rs. 100) per cent 

remium. The broker receives one-eighth per cent (2 annas in 

s.100) on the premium. The native underwriters in Bhdvnagar 
seem to take no steps to ascertain the seaworthiness of the vessels in 
which the property is loaded. It would be difficult, for them to 
satisfy themselves on this point, for there is no registry of native 
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boats at Bhavnagar or at any other Kithidwfr port. Thus there is 
more chance than method in the native system of marine insurance. 
The consequence is that the public have no confidence in the 
underwriters, and though the European firms in Bombay charge a 
higher premium valuable property is insured with them in preference. 
Native merchants do not always insure their goods; many take their 
chance. When part of a cargo is lost through stress of weather the 
following procedure is observed. The captain of the boat on reaching 
Bombay reports the loss to the agent, who immediately informs the 
Méhajan Sheth or head of the native mercantile community. The 
sheth sends a man to visit the boat and make a list of and take in 
charge the remaining cargo. The list of cargo is sent to the port 
from which the boat sailed, when the compensation is fixed by 
arbitrators and the liability divided -among the underwriters 
according to the risk each had accepted. <A fee of one and a half per 
cent on the amount of compensation is paid to the person who 
made out the inventory of the cargo. : 


Two kinds of gambling transactions are common and popular in 
Kathidwér. These are time-bargains known as satias or speculations, 
and weather-wagers known as kabalas or agreements, 


Time-bargains are fictitious sales and purchases of cotton or opjum. 
Except in comparatively small quantities no other article of commerce 
is made the subject of these phantom transactions, This kind of 
speculation has been reduced to a system under elaborate rules 
enforced by an association. A agrees to buy from B a certain 
number of khandis of cotton on a certain date at a specified price. 
No merchandise changes hands, but on the fixed date the parties 
settle as if there had been an actual transfer of property. If the 

rice of cotton falls when the bargain is running the seller receives 

m the buyer what he would have gained by an actual sale. On the 
other hand if the price of cotton has risen, the seller pays what he 
would have lost, The American war caused a break in this 
speculation and a change of system. Before the American war tho 
chief centres at which speculation was carried on were Bombay, 
Bhavnagar, and Dholera. There were two settling days in the year, 
the second of the light half of Mdgsher (December) and of Vatshakh 
(May). On these settling days the difference between the price 
agreed upon and the current value was paid punctually though in 
some instances large sums of money were lost. Merchants living 
at a distance speculated through brokers. The abundance of 
money caused by the high price of cotton during the American war 
caused a recklessness among the trading classes. This reckless 
spirit found vent in gambling transactions which assumed larger 
er piajerey than ever before. At the close of the war the sudden 

allin the price of cotton from 25d. to 5d. the pound left some 
of these gamblers defaulters in sums which they could never 
hope to pay. This collapse discredited the system of time-bargains 
and for years all attempts to revive it failed. Eventually a 
number of petty brokers in Bombay, under the direction of eight 
or nine influential men, formed an association for the purpose of 
reviving time-bargain speculations on a safer footing. ey drew 
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up a set of rules, the principal of which was that each member 


‘should enter in a book all transactions either on his own account 


or on the account of a constituent. Each member also bound himself 


‘to settle all claims arising out of such transactions on the first open 
‘market day in each month according to the rate fixed by the directors. 
The difference in the price was to be paid in annas instead of in 
‘rupees as hitherto, that is the actual liabilities were reduced to 
one-sixteenth. 


As this system was found to work satisfactorily two associations 
for a similar purpose were formed in Bhavnagar about 1877. These 
associations are governed by much the same rules as the Bombay 
association. The only differences are in- minor points and that they 


have separate settling days. 


In Bhévnagar there is a director whose duty is to obtain the 
current price of cotton on settling day, to examine the books of the 
members weekly that the security they have deposited covers 
their liabilities, and to see that all claims are punctually satisfied. 
As he is personally responsible for the claims of the members 
against oe 3 other the director 1s forced to fulfil his duties with 
care and attention. Each member receives a book under the 
signature of two directors in which all transactions must be entered. 


This book contains a license to speculate up to a specified number of 


khandis on condition that a sum calculated at £6 5s. (Rs. 624) 
on every 100 khandts is deposited with the director. Taking the 
rupee as one anna this deposit covers arise or fall of ten per cent 
in the price of cotton. If the price fluctuates beyond this limit the 


director calls for a further deposit. This money is kept by the ~ 


director and used in any way he pleases so long as the owner of the 
deposit remains a member of the association; itis restored to him as 
soon as he ceases to be amember. On entering the association each 
member pays a license fee of 9d. (6 ans.) on every 100 khandis of 
speculation. On every £10 (Rs. 100) of profit he pays 3s. (Rs. 14) to 
the director. The director credits these payments to the funds of the 
association from which expenses are paid. The balance is devoted to 
charitable objects. A further preliminary required of a new member 
is to execute a bond to the director on stamped paper, binding 
himself to conform to the rules of the association and not to sue the 
director for the deposit-money, should the director, in the event 
of his defaulting, pay it to his creditors. These associations have 
branches in the towns of Wadhwén, Limbdi, and Dholera, and the 
brokers in Bhaévnagar have constituents on whose account they 
speculate in the towns of Viramgém, Ahmadabad, Dhrdngadra, 
Botéd, Mahuva, Kundla, Péliténa, Taléja, Gogha, and Bombay. 
The transaction is decided by the market price of cotton on the 
third day of the light half of the moon ineach month. Formerly the 
price-current was fixed in Bombay and the Bhavnagar speculations 
were settled accordingly. But as this arrangement left an opening 
for fraud, it was discontinyed. At present on each full-moon the 
director in Bhdvnagar despatches a letter to each of fifteen respect- 
able cotton merchants in Bombay asking them to intimate on the 
third of the moon what is the current price of the best cotton. On 
receipt of these replies the director strikes an average and settlements 
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are made according to that price. In each letter of inquiry one. 


rupee in stamps is enclosed which the correspondent disposes of in 
charity in Bombay. The class of cotton, upon the current price of 
which the settlements are based, varies according to the time of the 
year. The cotton which happens to be coming ito Bombay in the 
greatest quantity is taken as the basis. From February to April 
it is full-pressed Beraér cotton; in May and June it is full-pressed. 
Wadhwan and Bhavnagar cotton; and from July to January it is 
half pressed bales from Wadhwan and Viramgdm. 

On the sixth of the month the members meet at the patia dukdn 
or sign-board shop, that is the exchange, and the director inquires 
whether all accounts have been settled. If any remain unsettled, 
he satisfies the creditor from the defaulter’s deposit. Similarly 
at the weekly examination of books should a member refuse 
to supplement his deposit, the original deposit is handed ta 
those with whom he has transactions. The broker, who also 
speculates on his own account, charges half an anna a khdndt on all 
transactions effected by him, and is responsible for the liabilities of 
his clients. The larger merchants speculate through brokers. Hach 
of these associations has twenty-five to thirty members besides 
their clients. If any member breaks the rules of the association 
he is liable to expulsion. | 

The director receives no pay for his labour except such interest 
as he may be able to make out of the deposits. 

Another species of gambling cotton dealings is brought within 
the cognizance of the law by certain formalities observed at the time 
of making the agreement. These are termed vdida, that is a 
promise or stipulation. The difference between vdidas and the 
time-bargains is that at the time of entering into the contract the 
buyer pays earnest-money and the seller has the option of specific 

rformance of the contract by tendering the cotton at any time 
between the sgreemént and the stipulated day which is always the 
second of the Vaishdkh light half (May). Should the seller not claim 
specific performance before the day of agreement or raida, the 
difference between the price of cotton on the day of agreement and 
the rate specified in the agreement is paid in full, not, as in the 
present time-bargain, at the rate of one anna the rupee. The class 
of cotton specified is always ‘good fair.’ Merchants enter these 
agreements in separate note-books. Many employ brokers who 
receive a commission of 44d. (3 ans.) the khand: the charge being 
borne equally by the seller and the buyer. The market rate on the 
agreement day is the rate in the Bombay market. Itis fixed by 
a committee of merchants chosen under the superintendence of 
the BhdAvynagar customs officer. These time-bargain speculations 
are recognised by the local courts and actions lie to them for breach 
of contracts which must be on a document bearing a 4-anna stamp. 
This form of speculation is popular in Bhavnagar, because, 
whether the seller finds it to his advantage to deliver the cotton 
before the day of agreement, or the buyer insists on the specific 
performance of the agreement, plenty of cotton is generally available. 

The next class of gambling transactions is that of cage ge 
These are simply bets that within a certain time rain will in 
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sufficient quantity to ran im # continuous stream off the eaves of 
& particular house. The season for rain-bets begins with the drudra 
Nakshatra or the Arudra asterism on the 20th June and lasts to the 
Elephant or Hathia asterism in October. The leading speculators 
choose the house and a trustworthy man is appointed to watch its 
eaves. If the rain flows off the eaves in a continuous stream the 
watcher claps his hands. If it fails to flow he watches till the time is 
over, and retires. The odds are usually against the rain, though at 
times the chances are consideredto be evenly balanced. The specu- 
Jators meet daily in some open space whence the appearance of the 
clouds and the direction and force of the wind can be observed. From 
these sigris they draw their conclusions as to the probable weather for 
the day and make their books accordingly. A long break and a high 
wind will send the odds to as much as 100 to 1 against rain, while 
clouds or lightning in the north or a northerly wind will bring down 
the odds to eight to one. A sure sign of.rain at Bhdvnagar is the 
disappearance of southern clouds below the horizon with lightning 
in the north-east. The winners of the bets pay gd. the 2s. (4 anna 
the rupee) to a charitable fund from which the wages of the watcher 
are paid. Except the richer merchants, who think these transactions 
disreputable, all classes speculate on the rain, the poorest delighting 
to risk a few pence. 

Another peculiar form of transaction was known as the dnt or credit 
system. Under this system no cash changed hands until the day of 
general settlement. The seller parted with his goods on the credit 
of the buyer and he in the same way passed the goods to some one else, 
This system’ is mentioned in the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi as having been 
stopped in A.D. 1715 by Mohtarimkhén, Diwén of Ahmadabad. It 
afterwards revived but broke down after the great famine of 1838 
(Samvat 1894) when credit was destroyed. | 

The revival of the credit system in the eighteenth century was 
probably at least partly due to the scarcity of coin, as large quan- 
tities were buried. The disadvantages of the system are obvious. It 
enables needy speculators to trade without capital, men of straw who 
disappear on the approach of settling day. 

Several modes of pledging property as security for debt are 
distinguished by varying rights in the property pledged. Under 


the form of Sdn-giro, which corresponds to a collateral mortgage 


or hypothecation, possession remains with the mortgager. Only 
when the mortgager fails to make the prescribed payments can 


the mortgagee sue for possession. This is not a common form 


of pledge, probably because of the risk to the mortgagee. Kabza- 


givo is a mortgage in which the mortgagee receives possession 
of the thing pledged. This form of mortgage includes two distinct 
‘arrangements. Under one of these tho mortgagee has possession 
‘of the thing pledged without the use of it; under the other the 


mortgagee has both possession and use, When use as well as 
possession is granted, the mortgage is termed bhog gareniu or 


enjoyment pledge. Under one form of this mortgage known as 


ghas gareniu the creditor enjoys the use of the property pledged in 


‘lieu of interest.1. In the forms known as oghdchhut and pulachhué 





1 Ghdsgarenie may be literally translated as mortgage with usufcuct of the thing 
mortgaged in lieu of interest. Coloncl J. W. Watson. 
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both capital and interest are taken to have been repaid by the 
creditor having the use of the property for a specified period.} 
This is a common arrangement where money is borrowed on land 
and the debtor has exhausted his security. The rate of interest 
charged on a mortgage varies from nine to twelve per cent a year. 
Forfeiture or foreclosure of the thing pledged is known as atki aghat 
from the word atak a limit. This condition in a mortgage is not 
recognised in the Bhévnagar civil courts. When such a condition 
exists the property is sold by order of the court, the proceeds are 
paid to the creditor, and any balance is handed to the debtor. 

The custom of cultivators and labourers mortgaging their labour 
for a term of years does not exist in Kathidwadr. In villages, a 
well-to-do cultivator sometimes advances a labourer a year’s wage 
when the labourer is bound to work off the advance. No bond is taken 
from the labourer who is supplied with board and lodging at the 
employer’s expense. The ordinary cash portion of a field labourer’s 
wages for a year is about £5 (Rs. 50). Under such circumstances 
the creditor has no right to the services of the debtor’s wife or 
children. Such an arrangement would only be entered into with an 
old servant or a labourer of respectable character over whom the 
employer had some hold. The creditor would probably satisfy 
himself as to the disposal of the advance by the labourer. If that 
were placed beyond his control, then he would be dependent on his 
creditor for his daily food, and this would keep him faithful to his 
engagement. : 

The recovery of a superior’s dues by the unpaid labour or veth 
of his inferior is a common practice in Kéthiawér. The word veth 
comes from vahitru, that is unprofitable labour. It is applied to 
the services to which the landlord has a claim in consideration 
of a certain yearly supply of grain. The persons who receive 
this grain and perform the labour are termed vasvayas from the 
word vasdvavu to inhabit, that is they represent the classes whose 
presence is essential in populating a village. They are the Kum- 
bhér or potter, the. Valand or barber, the Suthar or carpenter, the 
Lohér or blacksmith, the Darji or tailor, the Mochi or leather- 
worker, the Dhed or sweeper, and the Bhangia or scavenger. The 

in which is divided among these people is taken from a heap 
called mendhara, which is roughly calculated as sufficient to satisfy 
the demands of the vasvayas and other ldgvis and also to defray 
the state kharajat. The remainder, if not more than five maps 
per kalsi of the entire produce, is taken by the cultivator as surplus 
or parthar, Should the remainder exceed five maps per kalsi 
of the produce, then after the cultivator has taken parthar at the 
rate mentioned, the remainder is divided proportionally between 
the state’s and the cultivator’s heaps. Where the landlord is 
entitled to a fourth share of the crop, accordmg to the custom 
in each village, the grain is divided into five equal shares, one 
of which is ‘livided among the vasvdyds or settlers and lagvis 





1 Ogha literally means a heap and is usually applied to a heap of millet stalks or 
grass. Similarly pu/a means a small bundle of grass or millet stalks. Chhut means 
release, cessation, Colonel J. W. Watson, 
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or claimants’ and devoted to other miscellaneous expenses. In return 
for this grain, the following services have to be performed without 
further remuneration. The potter supplies the revenue and police 
officials with earthen pots and provides village-guests such as Bhats 
and Charans with the necessary vessels. He fetches water and makes 
bread for those to whom he is bound to supply vessels and clean 
their dishes. The barber makes the beds in the chief’s house, lights 
the lamps, and shampoos the legs of the members of the landlord’s 
family. He fetches supplies from the grocers and at night acts as a 
torch-bearer. If there are several families of potters or of barbers 
the grain is divided among them and they take the duty by turns. 
These two classes are exempted from the ubhad vero or unsettled tax 
which other vasvdyds are bound to pay.2 Dheds fetch fuel and fodder 
for the landlord and his officials, and carry letters. Bhangias act as 
guides, sleep in the grain-yard during harvest time to watch the 
grain, and publish orders in the village by beat of drum. The other 
vasvayas are bound to work for the landlord whenever called upon. 
Cultivators are bound to carry the landlord’s share of the grain to 
the grain-store or to the residence of the person to whom tho 
landlord may have sold the grain. During the journey they receive 
forage for their cattle and food for the cartmen. Husbandmen 
and sometimes tradesmen are also obliged to lend bedding or pagran, 
including cots mattresses and quilted covers, for theuse of the land- 
lord’s guests. Vagris have to provide tooth-sticks for the landlord’s 
guests and receive a day’sfood in return. Shepherds of the Rabari 
and Bharvadd castes must provide milk for the landlord and his 
guests by turns. The above system can be carried out only in 
villages, In towns the landlord keeps his own milch cattle and if 
he requires skilled labour it is obtained through the headman of 
the craft and paid for at the rate of three-fourths (12 annas in the 
rupee) of the regular market wage. The system of under-paid 
labour is gradually falling into disuse. It is becoming the rule for 
chiefs and landlords to pay at the same rate as private people. 

The wages earned by field-labourers depend on the time of the year 
and the character of the labour. Field labour is usually paid in kind. 
For clearing and weeding men receive three pounds (three sers) and 
women two pounds (two sers) of graina day. Labourers employed in 
harvesting are paid in kind at the rate of one-twentieth to one- 
sixteenth of the amount collected. This share is termed the mul 
or original wage. In addition to it the midday meal is provided by 
the employer. The cotton-picker receives one-sixteenth to one- 
twentieth of the first picking which is termed dhungra, literally a 
heap or share, one-twelfth of the second gathering, and one-fifth 
or one-sixth of the third and last picking which is called jhunjha 
or last, a word which is also used for the last child of a family. 
After the last picking the villagers are allowed to glean the 


1 [dgvis are those who have a ldég or right to share in the grain. Such persons 
may be artisans or the priest of a village temple or any person entitled by special 
grant. Colonel J. W. Watson. 

2 Ubhad literally means unsettled as opposed to cultivators who are regarded as 
settled or attached tothe land. When a gardsia loses the proprietary right over hia 
land ho is said to become a kardia or tax-payer. Ubhad vero is tho tax levied from 


ci dale aa artisans, labourers and villagers othor than cultivators. Colonel J. W. 
atson, 
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remainder. This gleaning is called salo and it is permitted also 
in grain fields after the crops are carried. In sugarcane and other 
irrigated fields the workmen are paid in cash from £3 12s. to 
£4 16s. (Rs. 86- Rs. 48) a year and food and clothing in addition. 
If they are engaged for a shorter term they are paid 8s. (Rs. 4) 
a month besides food, but without clothing. Three workmen are 
required in a sugarcane field, the panetia or waterer who guides 
the water into the furrows, the kosaz: or water-bagman who drives 
the bullocks which raise the water, and the bhuria whose duty 
is to cut the cane when mipe. The working hours are from six 


in the morning to six at night with an interval from twelve to 


two for food and rest. Field-workers who are not engaged by the 
year, find employment in ploughing, cleaning, weeding, and 
picking. This employment lasts for about nine months. It is 
calculated that the wages which they earn during this time are 
sufficient to provide them with the necessaries of life during the 
whole year. At harvest time the workers are paid far higher wages 
than any other employer of labour can afford to give. Miscellaneous 
labourers chiefly belong to four castes, Bhois or litter-bearers, 
Ghandaria or cour-rope makers, Kolis, and Khavés the offspring 
of the female servants of chiefs and landlords. These are paid in 
cash, the daily wages of a man being 3d. to 44d. (2-3 annas) and 
of a woman 2}d. to 8d. (14-2 annas). In mills and cotton 
presses the wages even of unskilled labour are higher, a man 
receiving 32d.to 54d. (24-34 annas) and a woman 3d. (2 annas) 
a day. Some forms of unskilled labour are paid by the amount 
of work done. Women who are usually employed to separate the 
cotton from the pod can clean forty pounds (1 man) of cotton in a day 
and for this they receive 8d. (2 annas) and the pods as fuel. One 
man can unhusk 750 cocoanuts in a day, for which he is paid at the 
rate of 2s. (Re. 1) the thousand. 

During the cotton season trained workmen in steam presses and 
ginning factories earn 74d. (5 annas) and at screw presses as much 
as 2s. (Re. 1) a day. 

Masons usually belong to the following castes, Kanbis, Kachhia 
Rajputs, Khavds, Jogis, Ravaliaés, and Muhammadans. Their wages 
vary according to their skill. The best hands earn as muchas £1 12s. 
(Rs. 16) a month, an average mason makes about £1 5s. (Rs. 124), 
and an inexperienced workman not more than 14s. (Rs. 7.) An 
average carpenter makes 15s. to £1 58. (Rs. 74-Rs. 123) a 
month, while a skilful workman may command as muchas £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15). Suthdrs have not the monopoly of carpentering. Kumbhars 
Lohdérs and Darjis freely compete with them. Blacksmiths are 
usually employed by large establishments who pay them £1 10s. to £2 
(Rs. 15-Rs, 20) amonth. A few work on their own account making 
betelnut-seissors and native cooking vessels, Stone-cutters belong 
to any caste. They make £1 18s. to £2 (Rs. 19-Rs. 20) or even as 
much as £2 4s, (Rs. 22) a month. The class of stone-cutters called 
Sompara Saldts are considered specially good workmen and earn as 
much as £2 10s. (Rs. 25) a month. Except among Lohéars or black- 
gmitha, whose sons blowthe bellows, the womenand children of skilled 
craftsmen do not help the men, These different classes of skilled 
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labourers are mostly Hindus. They keep the following holidays: 
Ramnaemi in April, Janamashtami in August, Shivrdiri in February, 
two days at each eclipse, Holt in March, Divals (the Samvat New Year) 
in November, Mahasankranti in January, and Somvati Amds that is 
dark fifteenths falling on Mondays. Tho more religious rest from 
work on the eleventh and thirtieth of each lunar month. They begin 
work at seven in the morning and go on till six in the evening with 
an interval for dinner and rest between twelve and two. They are 
paid in cash. The wages of skilled labour have risen considerably 
within the last twenty years : those of carpenters from 6d. (4 annas) 
in 1860 to ls. (8 annas) in 1881; of bricklayers, smiths, tailors, 
and shoemakers from 6d. (4 annas) in 1860 to 9d. (6 annas) in 1881; 
of masons and sawyers from 7}d. (5 annas) in 1860 to Is. (8 annas) 
in 1881. During the same time the wages of unskilled labour have 
risen from 3d. (2 annas) to 44d. (3 annas). 


The prices of wheat, millet, and Indian millet for the last hundred 
years so far as they are available, are given below in tabular form.'! 
An examination of the statement shows that in the case of millet, 
for which the details are most complete, during the last hundred years 
there have been two years of unusually low prices. In 1789 as much 
as 126 pounds could be bought for one rupee. Millet has never again 
been so cheap as this. The next cheapest year was 1797 when millet 
sold at 101 pounds the rnpee. Then comes 97 pounds in 1786, 90 in 
1844, 84 in 1796, 80 pounds in 1799, 78 pounds in 1849, 73 pounds 
in 1843, 67 pounds in 1827, 1829 and 1832, 66 pounds in 1833, and 62 
pounds in 1831. On the other hand there have been years of scarcity 
in which the rupee could not buy more than twenty pounds of millet. 
These years were, in 1864 and in 1818,14 pounds; in 1865, 15 pounds ; 
in 1791,17 pounds; in 1866,1879, and 1825, 20 pounds; im 1870 and 
1878, 21 poands. The years 1791 and 1813 were years of famine, 
and 1820 1878 and 1879 were years of scarcity. The unparalleled 
dearness of food grains in 1864 and 1865 was chiefly due to the 
abundance of money which followed the high price of cotton during 
the American war. The average price of millet during the ten years 
ending 1882 is twelve pounds the rupee higher than it was during 
the first ten years of the century. At the same time, compared with 
the relative abundance of money, which during the early part of the 
century was extremely scarce, grain 1s probably cheaper now than it 
was then. Between these periods the price of millet has passed 
through great fluctuations. In 1844 the rupee could purchase 90 
pounds of millet, whereas in 1801 only 49 pounds and in 1882, only 
28 pounds were obtainable. It will be noticed that the price of 
food grains has never returned to its low average during the twenty 
years before the American war (1843-1863). Itis almost certain that 
food grains will never again be so cheap owing to the steady and 
growing demand for cotton and wheat which reduces the area of land 
under millet and Indian millet. The levelling influence of railways 
also tends to prevent a glut of grain and consequent exceptional 
cheapness. : 


1 Prepared from the Bhavnagar records of the sale of the state share of the produce. 
This is probably a pound or two cheaper than the retail market rates. 
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Excluding the famine years of 1813 and 1820 the first twenty-five | Chapter V. 

years of the century appear to have been years of average prices, Capital. 
the lowest rupee price being 55 pounds in 1818, the highest 7 
25 pounds in 1814, and the average 39 pounds. 1825 wasa year of Ene 
scarcity which affected prices in 1826. From 1827 to 1832 was a 
period of cheap grain, the average rupee price being 57} pounds. 
‘This was followed by six years of high prices the rupee price averaging 
323 pounds. The gh years since 1838 may be divided into 
two nearly equal periods, separated by the years of the American 
war (1863-1865). The first‘of these periods was a time of low prices 
and the second, which still continues, has been a time of high 
prices. Treating 1864 and 1865 as exceptional, during the past 
twenty-two years the rupee price of millet has ranged from 36 pounds 
in the cheapest to 20 pounds in the dearest year and has averaged 
27 pounds, nearly double the average price during the previous 
twenty years. : 


As has been shown above, this rise in the price of grain has been 
accompanied by a nearly proportionate rise in the money wages of 
onskilled and of most branches of skilled labour. The poorer classes 
have not suffered, while the bulk of the people who own or who rent 
land have had the weight of their cash payments considerably 
lightened : | 


Radthidiode Grain Prices (1783-1882), Pounds the Rupee. 
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Kdthidwdr Grain Prices (17838-1882), Pounds the Rupee—continued. 
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Wheat. ....| 90 | 15 | 15 | 18 | 3 | 20/| 2 24 | 37 | 87 | 20 | 80 | 29 | 22 | 19 | 19 | 26) 83 | 24 
Millet -».| 241 14] 15 | 20 | 28 | 24 | 23) 21 | 25 | 26 | 86 | $4 | 34] 80 | 25 | 31 | 90 | 25 | 383 | B. 
Indian Millet} 40 | 20 | 20 | $4 | 26 | 20 | 26) 28 | $6 | 31 | 45 | 88 | 42 | 41 | 20 | 22 18 | 81 | 40 | 84 


Diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones are weighed by rate 
and tanks. Six grains of rice are equal in weight to a rati and 
twenty-four ratis make a tank. These weights are made of agate 
and are flat and round. 


Brass copper and other metals are weighed by mans of forty sera, 
of forty tolas each ser, and by khandis, each khandi being equal to 
twenty mans. The eer is usually equivalent to a pound. The 
weights are square pieces of iron and bear the state stamp. Except 
cotton all articles of bulk are weighed according to the table for 
metals. In Bhdvnagar the khands of cotton is equal to twenty-four 
mane and six pounds, and in Mahuva it is equal to twenty-five mans. 
Gold and silver are weighed by tolas, gadiands and vals, the table 
being sixteen vals one gadiana, and two gadiandas one tola. 

Milk is sold in sers, half sers, and quarter sers. Oil is sold in a 
measure called a solo which weighs half a man or twenty pounds, It 
is also sold by the man. Lime and grain are sold by mands and pdlis. 
A mana is equal to nine sers and a pali is equal to one-fifth of a mana. 
100 sands equal one kalsi, but there are many local differences. 


Silk and cotton cloth are sold by the gaj of twenty-four inches and 
the hath of eighteeninches. Coloured clothes are sold by the score or 
kori. A gaj is equal to twenty-four tasus and eighteen tasus make 
a hdth, the tasu being equal toan inch. Carpets, mats, and glass are 
sold by the square foot andyard. Stones, masonry work, and timber 
are sold by cubic feet. Rough hewn and dressed stones are sold 
either by cubic feetor by number. Building land is sold by the pakko 
hdth which is a strip thirty hdaths long and one hath broad ; the hath 
equals twenty-one inches. 


The local land measure is the vigha which is divided into sixteen 
parts or dnnds. The size of the vtgha has never been accurately 
fixed and varies in different parts of the province. Captain LeGrand 
Jacob gives its area at ninety-five cubits or forty-five yards square. 
But this is nominal as the side is reduced to forty-two yards by the 
mode of applying the line. In 18638 Colonel Keatinge laid down 
that the relative area of the vigha and acre should be taken as one 
to three. This was arrived at by assuming the side of the local 
vigha to be eighty haths which averaged 119 to 121 feet. Taking 
the mean of these 120} feet as the side of the vigha its area equal- 


led exactly one-third ofan acre. The people have never adopted this 
estimate. They take the side of the vigha to be equal to two sixty- 
six feet. chains and make the proportion of the vigha to the acre 


1 to. 23. This estimate, subject to local peculiarities, has generally 


bean adopted in settling land disputes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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SECTION L—COMMUNICATION. 


In old times, the chief trade route in the province followed the coast 
from ha south-west to Somndth and thence north-west to 
Dwéarka. The chief land routes were those joining the peninsula with 
the mainland. Of these the most frequented passed by Jhinjhuvdda 
and Péidi to Wadhwan, and by Viramg4m to Wadhwan. The routes 
by Dholka and Dhandhuka to Wadhwén and Valabhi were also 
in common use. There seems also to have been a road joini 
Valabhi with Junégad and Vanthli. But as most of this road aa 
through forest and thinly peopled country, the trade route followed 
the coast line. Later on, the Solankis of Anhilvdda (1094-1143) 
constructed a military road from Wadhwaén to J by Séela, 
Dhdndhalpur, Chobéri, Anandpur, Bh4dla, Sardhér, Gondal, 
Virpur, Jetpur, and trade followed this route for many years.? 
In Muhammadan times, especially under the imperial viceroys 
(1573-1707), the interior of the peninsula became populous, routes 
increased, and a road was opened from Wadhwéan direct to 
Dwarka by Navdnagar and ambhalia.® Before the Réjkot- 
Wadhwan road was made, the old route from Rajkot to Wadhwén 
passed by Sanosra, Ghidvad, Mahika, Thdn, Umarda, and Muli; 
and before the extension of railway to Wadhwéan, the road from 
Wadhwaén to Ahmadabad passed by Talséna, Shd&hpur, Sdnand, 
and Sarkhej. When Dholera and Gogha were the chief P pei 
the routes to Dholera from Wadhwaén oan other places in Jhélévdd 
were by Limbdi and Dhandhuka, and from Haldar and Kathidwdr 
proper by Vinchchia, Pélidd, Rinpur, and Dhandhuka. The trade 
routes to Gogha from Kathidwdr proper and Gohilvd4d were by 
J em gh Dharuka, Ghanghli, and Vatte) Before the Bhé - 
Gondal railway was opened, the chief road from Ahmadabad to 
Gohilv4éd was by Dholka, Koth, Haddéla, Dhandhuka, Barvdla, Vala, 
and Sihor, where are large Shrdévak rest-houses for pilgrims to 
P&élitana. The old trade route from Navdnagar to Gujarat and Malwa 
was by Dhrol, Tankdéra, Morvi, Halvad, Dhréngadra, and Viramgém. 
The opening of the railway from Wadhwdn to Ahmadabad has 
made the high road from Réjkot to Wadhwé&n, one of the chief lines 





1 This chaptee is compiled chiefly from materials supplied by Mr. R. Proctor-Simm, 
Bh4vnagar State Engineer. 
. 3This road is said to have been made by Sidhr4j Jaysing of Anhilvada (1094-1143) 
to whom are attributed most of the forts ponds and temples along the line of road. 
® The chief vice who established order in the peninsula were Khan (1635- 
1642), Mirz4h Isa Far Khan (1642-1644), Shéistah (1646-1648 and again 1652- 
1654), and Shujd4at Khan (1686-1703). 
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of communication in the province. The roads from Bha ar 
to Rajkot and from Réjkot to Jundgad, are of little inferior 
importance. | 
Up to 1865, there were no made-roads in the province. Durin 

the rainy season (June-October) when the ports were closed an 
the rivers flooded, outside dealings were at a stand, and there was 
little movement within the province. Tracks for wheeled vehicles 
usually ran along the gravelly beds of small streams, as the soil 
was there hardest and the friction least. But at the best of times 
the passage of the larger streams was a grievous hindrance. In fair 
weather it was, and in parts it still is, no uncommon sight to see a 
train of laden carts halted at the bank of a river, and the cattle 
of three or four carts formed into a team to drag one across; or, 
when the cart was by itself to see it unladen, taken across empty, 
and filled on the opposite bank, the load being carried over bit by 
bit on men’s heads. In 1865, Colonel Keatinge, then Political Agent, 
began — road-making by constructing the R4éjkot-Wadhwén 
road. Thirty miles of this road were made at a cost of £140 
(Rs.1400) a mile. At first it was neither bridged nor metalled. The 
surface was only gravelled, the water crossings hardened, and the 
approaches to the beds of streams sloped by an easy fall. One per 
cent on the tribute paid by the chiefs, about £700 (Rs. 7000) a year, 
were the only available funds. When a beginning had been made 
from imperial funds, the chiefs were pressed to make roads. In the 
following year 250 miles of tracks were taken in hand, thirty-five 
miles from Chotila’ to Wadhwan, forty-five miles from Rajkot to 


Jetpur, fifty-two miles from Rajkot to Navdnagar, and 120 miles 
from Réjkot to Bhavnagar. 


The following is a summary! of the chief roads that have been 
opened since 1865. 

There are about 330 miles of first class bridged and metalled 
road ; sixty-five from Rajkot to Wadhwan, fifty-eight from Rajkot 
to Jundgad passing through Gondal Virpur and Jetpur, twenty- 
four from Tank4ria to Morvi, thirteen from Kandorna to Porbandar, 
ph from Mahuva to Kundla, three from Mahuva to 
Bhédrod, fifty-two from Bhavnagar to Chavand, thirteen from 
Bhavnagar to Bhandaria, three from Bhavnagar to Sidsar, nine from 
Bhavnagar to Gogha, thirteen from So to Pdéliténa, eight from 
Pipla to Noghanvadar, twelve from Wadhwdn to Limbdi, twelve 
from Wadhwan to Dhrangadra, eight from Jetpur to Dhor4ji, and 
four and a half from Dhor4ji to Jundgad. Besides these there are 
the roads in and around the head-quarters of the different chiefs, 


| aggregating robably between twenty and thirty miles, and the 


gha-Dhandhuka road within the limits of Ahmadabad. 


Of second class or gravelled roads there are 224 miles ; fifty-three 
from Réjkot to Chavand, fifty-two from Réjkot to Navdnagar, 
twenty-four from Morvi to Vavénia, four from Jetpur to Dhordji, 
six from Gondal towards Derdi, three and a half from Dhordji to 





1 Public Works and Improvements of K4thi4w4r by R. B, Booth, Esq., M. : 
Agency Engineer, 1880, : Remnennrs 
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Upleta, eleven and a half from Dhor4ji to Navibandar, twelve from 
Supedi to Bhay4vadar, ten from Kandorna to Porbandar, twenty- 
five from Jetpur to Ménikvdda, fifteen from Maénikvdda to Bilkha, 
and eight from Ménikvada to Bagasra. 


Of this total length of roads, altogether about 550 miles, about 
fifty-seven per cent were made by the Agency engineer and are 
maintained from the Trunk Road Fund subscribed by the chiefs on 
the suggestion of Mr. Peile, Political Agent from 1878-1878. The 
remaining forty-three per cent were made and paid for by the 
chiefs. Excluding large bridges the cost has averaged about £500 
(Rs. 5000) a mile for first class roads and £150 (Rs. 1500) for second 
class roads. It was at first difficult to find funds for road-mending, 
but the roads are now regularly repaired, as materials are easily 
obtained. The chief roads under construction are from Bhandéria to 
Mahuva thirty-nine miles, from Jesar to Kathivadar Bandar twenty- 
seven miles, and from Kundla to Noghanvadar thirty-six miles. 
Since the opening of the Bhévnagar-Gondal railway feeders to the 
different stations have been taken in hand. 


Besides by roads, communication has been i tls by the 
extension of the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway forty miles 
to Wadhwadn, and by the opening of the Bhévnagar-Gondal line a 
distance of 201 miles. A railway from Gogha to Gondal was planned 
in 1869 by private enterprize, but no survey was made. fn 1872 
another line was proposed from Verdval to Jundgad and Dhor4ji and 
was surveyed by Mr. A. W. Forde, C.E., but the cost was beyond the 
means of the Jundgad chief and the scheme came to nothing. In 
1874 a third hne was thought of from Bhavnagar to Wadhwan, but 
a difference of opinion as to the proper route and the probable cost 
revented action; it was not till June 1877 that steps were taken to 
gin the Bhaévnagar-Gondal line. The available funds were the 
savings which had accumulated to the Bhavnagar and Gondal states 
under British management during the minority of the chief. In 
1877, Colonel J. W. Watson and Azam Gavrishankar Udaydshankar, 
C.S.L, the Joint Administrators of the Bhavnagar state, started a 
survey under the Executive Engineer of the state for a hne through 
the Bhavnagar territory ; the Gondal state employed Mr. Forde, CE ; 
to survey an extension of the line to Dhordéji; and Government 
commissioned Mr. Hargrave, C.E., of the Baroda Railway, to survey 
an extension of the Bhdvnagar line to Wadhwdn. All three 
engineers laboured under restrictions as to route, but their united 
labours resulted in a line which, on the whole, has been broadly 
followed, except that Mr. Forde’s alternative line for the Gondal 
section was chosen instead of the line he actually surveyed and 
levelled. The first sod was turned on the 20th March 1879 by 
the State Engineer of Bhdvnagar in presence of the Assistant 
Political Agent of the division, and about two miles of embankment 
were finished whenthe “ng rage -in-chief, appointed for the whole line 
by the Government of India, arrived and took personal charge. The 
main line was opened for traffic on the 18th December 1880 by His 
Excellency Sir James Fergusson, Bart., Governor of Bombay, and a 
month later, the branch line for Dhor&ji was opened by Colonel L. 
C. Barton, the Political Agent. In the 106 miles between Bhavnagar 
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and Wadhwéan, there are sixteen stations on the main line. These 
are the Bhavnagar wharf, the starting point, the Bhavnagar city 
station within the first and second mile, the Gadichi or Locomotive 
station in the fourth mile, Vartej in the eighth, Sihor in the fifteenth, 
Songad in the nineteenth, Sanosra in the twenty-sixth, the Dhola 
junction in the thirty-third, Ujalvav in the thirty-ninth, Ningdla in 
the forty-eighth, Botdéd in the sixtieth, Rénpur in the seventy-third, 
Chuda in the eighty-fourth, Limbdi in the ninetieth, Kharva in the 
ninety-seventh, Wadhwén city station in the 103rd, and the junction 
with the Bombay Baroda and Central Railway in the 106th mile. 


The branch line, which starts at Dhola junction and the mileage 


~ on which counts from Bhavnagar, has twelve stations ; Méndva in 


the thirty-ninth mile, Dhasa in the forty-seventh, Lathi in the 
fifty-seventh, Adtdéla in the sixty-fourth, Chital in the sixty-eighth, 
Maydpadar in the seventy-seventh, Kunkdvaév in the eighty-fifth, 
Khadkhad orSulténpur Road in the ninety-second, Vavdi in the 1 01st, 
Jetpur in the 108th, Jetalsar in the 113th, and Dhor4ji, the present 
terminus, in the 122nd mile. There are in all 201°6 miles of line. 
The stations have on the whole been well placed. Much damage was 
done to the embankments from too small a provision for water-way, 
and several of the stations and buildings fell before they were used. 
These mistakes have been put right and it is expected that the line 
will certainly payitsway. For the first half of 1882 the net profits 
are about £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000) or about three per cent on a capital 
of £860,000 (Rs. 86,00,000). The net profits of the whole year are 
about 4°64 per cent on the outlay. The gauge is the metre gauge and 
the ruling gradient is one in two hundred. The line was constructed 
at a cost estimated at £860,000 (Rs. 86,00,000) which was borne by 
the Bhé ar and Gondal states inthe proportion of about two-thirds 
to one-third. The line is worked by a manager under the orders 
of a committee of which the Political Agent is the President and the 
Diwan of Bhavnagar and the European joint administrator of Gondal 
are members. The cost of the general management is shared by the 
states in proportion to the length of line constructed by each. The 
working expenses and earnings on the main line from Bhévnagar 
to Wadhwan are claimed by Bhavnagar alone; while the net 

rofits on the branch line between Dhola and Dhordji are shared by 

hévnagar and Gondal in proportion to the i 4 of the branch 
line constructed by each. 

The chief bridges in the province are the Bhddar bridge at 
Jetpur, of stone masonry with twenty spans, twelve of fifty and eight 
of twenty feet. The piers of the bridge are thirty-five foot 
to the spring, and the road is fifty-four feet above the river bed. 
The pier abutments spandrels and wings are of blue trap from a 
quarry about two miles from the tells while the arches and 
parapets are of light buff lime-stone from the hill ranges of Rabarica 
about four miles distant. When in flood the stream has been 
known to flow thirty feet deep through this bridge. It was built at 
a cost of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) at the joint expense of Jundgad, 
Gondal, Jetpur, and the Trunk Road Fund. The foundation stone 
was laid by Colonel W. W. Anderson in June 1874, and it was opened 
for traffic on the 17th of June 1877. The Peile bridge at Supedi, 
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also across the Bhaédar, has eleven spans of sixty feet. The height 
of the deepest pier from the river bed to the spring is forty-five 
feet. The bridge, which is of stone masonry similar to the Bhdédar 
bridge, was designed by the state engineer Mr. Ganesh Govind and 
built at the sole expense of the Gondal state, and cost £22,500 
(Rs. 2,25,000). It was opened for traffic on the 10th of June 1879 
_ by Colonel Barton. The Kaisar-i-Hind bridge built over the river 
A’‘ji at Rajkot at the expense of H. H. Sir Takhtasingji, K.C.S.I, 
of Bhavnagar, in commemoration of the proclamation of Her 
Majesty as Empress of India, is a stone masonry structure with 
fourteen arches of forty-five feet span. It was designed and built by 
Mr. Booth, at a cost of £11,750 (Rs. 1,17,500). The materials and style 
are much the same as those of the Bhaédarand Peile bridges. The 
spring of the arches is nineteen feet above low water. Thebridge was 
opened by Colonel Barton on the 19th of August 1879. The Gondal 
bridge, a stone masonry structure, designed by the state engineer 
Mr. Ganesh Govind and built over the Gondali at Gondal by the 
-Gondal state at a cost of about £7200 (Rs. 72,000), consists of 
seven spans of forty feet and two of twenty feet. The piers and 
spandrels are of squared trap and the parapet and arches oflime-stone. 
The spring of the arches is seventeen feet above low water. The 
bridge was opened by His Excellency Sir Philip Wodehouse, Governor 
of Bombay, in January 1875. The Beti bridge, built over the Beti 
near Bémanbor on the R4jkot-WadhwaAn road, has nine spans of thirty 
feet and two of twenty feet, and cost £1900(Rs. 19,000). The piers are 
seventeen feet long by six feet thick, and the arches seven and a 
half feet by a foot and two-thirds thick. Over the piers openings, 
four feet by six, have been left for the e of extraordinary 
floods. The foundations rest on rock from four to ten feet below the 
Except the hearting of piers and abutments and the 
backing which is rubble,the masonry throughout is of squared stone. 
The bridge was opened for traffic in June 1875. The Bhogdva or 
Keatinge bridge at Wadhwa4n civil station is an iron girder bridge on 
screw piles, with eight spans each sixty-one feet and ten inches long, 
and a pair of masonry arches forty-five feet span at each end, and two 
land arches on either side of forty-five feet span. The bridge, which 
was opened in April 1878, cost about £13,000 (Rs. 1,380,000). Most of 
this amount was paid by the Wadhwan state, the balance being met 
from the Provincial Trunk Road Fund. The Bhogdéva when in flood 
is often twenty feet deep. The Morvi or Machhu bridge, on the 
Machhu at. Morvi, is the largest yet built. It has fifteen spans of 
sixty-two feet each. The piers are partly built of black basalt 
quarried in the bed of the Machbu close to the site of the bridge, 
and partly of sandstone from the quarries of Rafdlia. The arches 
and superstructure are being built of fine white sandstone from the 
quarries of Drdmania in the Vankéner state. The arches are 
segmental of one-fifth rise. The spring of the arches is forty-five feet 
above low water, and the roadway is sixty-two feet above the river 
bed. The total length of the bridge including abutments is 1150 feet. 
The whole cost of the bridge, estimated at £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000), is 
being met by the Morvi state. The foundation stone was laid by 
LE. Sir Richard Temple, Governor of Bombay, in February 1879. 
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In the Navdnagar state a toll of 14d. (1 anna) on each cart is 
levied at the port of Bedi. Three years ago another toll of 14d. 
(1 anna) a cart was also levied at Pardhari, but it has been abolished. 
The toll receipts are spent in mending the road from Navdnagar to 
the harbour. At Verdval in the Jundgad state, vessels up to 
fifty tons burden are charged ls. (8 ans.) for anchorage in the 
rainy season. To meet the cost of the light-house and other 
works, every ship is charged a harbour fee of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1}). 
On goods, there is a general charge of two per cent and of 
one-fourth per cent for municipal dues and for charity. Most of 
this money is spent in public works. At Porbandar, the import 
customs duty is 8$ per cent on grain, 64 on timber, and from four 
to five per cent on other goods; the export duty is twenty per cent 
on stone, two rupees and a half a khand: on cotton, and four to five 
per cent on other goods. 


During the fair season few streams are not fordable between any 
two points of ordinary travel; but during the rainy season when 
the rivers are in flood traffic has usually to wait until the floods fall. 
There are no points at which ferry boats regularly ply. In Jundgad 
three ferry boats ply at the Chatrava ferry on the Bhaédar on the 
frontier of Porbandar. During the rainy months when the river 
is flooded, boats ply from the mouth as far as Kutidna. The boats 
are all built of teak at Verdval. They are twenty feet long by 
eight broad and four deep and draw two feet of water. The number 
of the crew is not fixed. When timber and other articles are carried 
up-country from Navibandar, a crew is hired in proportion to the 
cargo. There is no state monopoly. The boats generally carry 
fifteen passengers, each man paying 14d. (1 anna) from Navi to 
Chatr4va. They seldom carry horses, bullocks or carts. Another 
ferry boat, on the Bhddar at Kundli Tad, is twenty-four feet long 
by five feet and a half broad. The boat carries passengers at the. 
rate of 4d. (1 dokda) and carts for 2d. (8 dokdas). In the Ojhat, there 
are two ferries, one near the isle of Gogan the other near Tukda. 
The Gogan ferry boat, which is guided by one boatman, carries four 
or five passengers at the rate of $d. (1 dokda)a head. The ferrying 
is stopped in the dry season, when a dam is thrown across the river. 
The Tukda ferry boat which is eighteen feet long by about four 
feet broad, is guided A ferry men, and charges ld. (4 dokdds) 
for each passenger. e ferry boat plies in the rainy season, and, 
in the dry season, only when the water is high and not fordable. 
Instead of paying in cash husbandmen give the ferrymen a certain 
quantity of grain at harvest time. 

Besides in the rivers, small aig boats are kept at Bhavnagar, 
Diu, Jéfrabad, Jodia, Bedi, Sal4ya, Porbandar, and Navibandar, to 
cross creeks and sea inlets where the daily ebb and flow makes it 
impossible to cross even at low water. The Bhavnagar creek is now 
spanned by a steam chain ae boat. This was one of the first 
works sanctioned by the chief, H. H. Sir Takhtasingji, immediately 
after his installation; with the approaches it cost over £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000). The hull is of iron, fifty-seven feet long and twenty- 
three broad, but the total length of the vessel from stem to stern is 
ninety-three feet. The iron-work with the engine and boiler-houses 
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are of English make, the wood work was done in Bhavnagar. In 
its passage across the creek the boat is guided by two heavy chains. 
weighing nearly twenty tons. The chains pass through the whole 
length of the vessel over driving wheels, the ends being securely 
moored to the opposite shores; the motive power is a pair of ten 
horse power condensing grasshopper engines. This ferry-boat, which 
is called after the chief, began to ply for traffic on the 31st January 
1879. It worked successfully for one year, when the hawse-holes and 
plummet blocks holding one of the chains gave way, and the weight 
of the mooring was thrown to the top of the driving wheel, and, 
with a strong spring-tide driving below in the = way, it 
capsized and remained under water for a month before it could be 
raised. It will shortly be fitted with steel wire ropes, so placed as 
not to endanger the centre of gravity. The great range in the rise 
and fall of the tide, about thirty-two feet, and a current of over six 
knots, at the full and change of the moon, are great difficulties, but 
it is expected that they will soon be overcome. The ferry-boat, whose 
to eis about 205, draws eighteen inches when empty and one inch 
more for every three tons of load. It has an engineer and a fireman, 
both Musalmdns, and two Koli seamen, and carries horses, bullocks, 
ponies, camels, sheep, and carts. Laden carts, of which it carries 
five or six at a time with two hundred passengers, can drive on and 
off with ease. The cost of ferrying is jd. (4 anna) for a passenger, 
1gd. (1 anna) for a horse, bullock, pony, cow, buffalo, or ass ; 
3d. (2 ans.) for a camel, 10s. (Rs. 5) for an elephant, 4d. (4 anna) 
for a sheep or goat, $d. (4 anna) for a colt or calf; 3d. (2 ans.) for 
an empty cart, 14d. (} anna) a man for corn, 14d. (1 anna) a man 
for cotton, and 14d. (} anna) a man for cloth and spices. 

At Jodia, Bedi, and Sald4ya in Navadnagar are harbour-boats from: 
nine to fourteen feet long. They are built at these ports by 
carpenters of the Vadha caste. The crew, who are Midnds Bhadelés 
and Kharvds, number from two to four. The boats are private 
property. They carry from fifteen to thirty passengers, and charge 
6d. (4 ans.) a head for going to and coming from a ship to the. 
shore. In these ports horses bullocks ponies and carts are carried 
at the rate of 2s. (Re. 1) a head by larger boats from eighteen to 
twenty-two feet and a halflong. Forty-three ferry boats ply in the 
Porbandar creek, two thirty-four feet long by ten broad and four and 
a half deep with a draught of three to four feet; ten thirty-two 
fect long by ten broad and four deep with a draught of three 
to four feet; fourteen twenty-six feet long by six broad and 
two and a quarter deep with a draught of two feet ; and seventeen 
twenty feet long by four anda half broad and three deep with a 
e paone of three to four feet. These ferry-boats are built of 
Malabér teak at Porbandar by Vadha carpenters. The crew 
which average about five are Hindu Kharvdés and Musalmaén 
Kabévaliés, The larger boats carry at the rate of 1s. 6d. (12 ans.} 
a head, from twenty to twenty-five passengers, the middle-sized 
boats from fifteen to twenty passengers, and the small boats from 
eight to ten. They can also carry carts, horses, and bullocks. 

In the Navibandar creek there is a ferry-boat twenty-four feet 
long and five feet and a half broad. It is worked by two 
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sailors, Hindu Kharvds by caste, and carries from twenty to 
twenty-five passengers, at the rate of Jd. (1 dokda) ahead. It can 
also carry two carts, two horses, or four bullocks at a time, for 
which 8d. (1 kort) is charged. The ferry-boat, which was built of 
teakwood at Navibandar, draws only eighteen inches. Besides this, 
thirteen other boats are used in bringing and carrying goods from 
ships anchored off shore. They also ply in the Bhddar and Ojhat 
rivers to various villages bringing and carrying goods. The largest 
boat carries three or four tons and charges about 3s. (44 koris) for 
a trip of nearly six miles. 

Of sailing vessels, there were, in 1882, 150 ships in the Navdnagar 
state, forty-five at Jodia, fifty at Bedi, and fifty-five at Saldya. Of 
these, there are forty-seven large vessels, seventeen at Jodia, ten at 
Bedi and twenty at Saldya; sixty middle-sized vessels, twenty at 
Jodia, twenty-five at Bedi and fifteen at Saldya; and forty-three 
small craft, eight at Jodia, fifteen at Bedi and twenty at Saldya. 
The large vessels from thirty-six to forty-eight feet long carry 148 
tons (400 khandis), and are valued at £700 to £1000 (Rs. 7000- 
Rs. 10,000); the middle-sized from eighteen to twenty-two feet long 
earry thirty-seven tons (100 khandis), and are valued at £50 to £100 
(Rs. 500-Rs. 1000), and the small craft from nine to thirteen feet 
long eleven tons (30 khandis), and are valued at £20 to £30 
(Rs. 200-Rs. 800). These vessels belong to merchants and sailors and 
are built by Vadha carpenters. The larger vessels have two masts 
and two sails, and the small vessels one mast and one sail. The 
larger vessels sail to Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Basrah, Aden, and 
Zanzibaér ; the middle-sized vessels to Kardchi, Bombay, and the 
Malabér coast ; the small craft ply within the gulf of Cutch. On 
their way to Bombay, the larger vessels call at MAndvi, Porbandar, 
Veraval, Diu, and Jaéfarabad. They take a month and a half to go 
and return from Bombay, one month to Karéchi, four months to 
Calcutta, three and a half to Basrah, four and a half to Aden, and 
six to Zanzibér. The sailors, who load and unload the vessel, work 
the sails and navigate the ship, are Kharva and Koli Hindus and 
Miéna Bhddela and Sidi Musalmans. Besides one pali (23 lbs.) of 
wheat grain a day, the sailors are paid for a trip to Bombay 12s. 
6d. (Rs. 64) and 6s. (Rs. 8) kaido! or extra pay; to Karachi 10s. 
(Rs. 5) and 6s. (Rs. 3) katdo; to Malabar £1 (Rs. 10) and 10s. (Rs. 5) 
kaido; to Calcutta 16s. (Rs. 8) a month; and to Zanzibar £38 4s. 
(Rs. 32) and £1 4s. (Rs.12) kaido. The nakhuda, nakhuo, muallim, 
or captain receives double the pay of the sailor. A boy is always 
engaged to cook at half the pay and the same amount of grain as 
a sailor. The grain due for one trip is paid in advance and the kaido 
is paid when the ship comes to port. The trips to Bombay and 
Karéchi are taken between September and June (Bhddrapad to 
Jesht), to Basr&éh between September and December (Ashvin to 
Margashirsh), to Calcutta in September-October (Ashvin), and to 
the Malabar coast from September to March (Ashvin to Phdlgun). 


} Kdido is a sum in excess of pay granted to sailors on the arrival of a vessel at 
her destination. 
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During the rainy season (June to September), when they never put 
to sea, sailors either work at home as labourers or prepare ropes, 
mats, baskets and other articles of fada or date palm leaves brought 
from Sindh and the Makran coast. Vessels trading with Bomba 
take cotton grain wool and sesamum, and bring back groceries cloth 
chinaware metals and drugs; vessels trading with Kardchi take 
grain clarified butter and sesamum, and bring back rice grain 
and dates ; vessels trading with Zanzibar take earthen pots silk and 
shoes, and bring back timber cocoanuts wax ivory and grain. To 
Calcutta, Basréh, and Malabdr, vessels generally go empty, and bring 
rice from Calcutta, dates from Basréh, and timber cocoanuts ginger 
tamarinds and pepper from Malabér. The freight charges for each 
khandi are 18. to 3s. (8 ans.-Rs. 14) to Bombay ; 22. to 4s. (Re. 1-Rs. 2) 
to Karachi; 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4-Rs. 6) to Zanzibér ; 28. to 4s. (Re. 1- 
Rs. 2) from Bombay; 1s. 6d. to 3s. (12 ans.-Rs.14) from Karachi; 
6s. to 8s. (Rs. 3-Rs. 4) from Malabar and Basréh ; 12s. to 14s. (Rs. 6- 
Rs. 7) from Calcutta; and £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-Rs. 12) from Zanzibar. 
Three or four vessels are generally lost every year. The chief 
dangers by sea are storms and the age and repair of the ships. 
A form of marine insurance is in use which is called keel or pathan 
insurance. All deep-sea vessels have a compass; some vessels have 
also charts. Besides these vessels a boat plies on state business 
between the Navdnagar and neighbouring ports in the gulf of Cutch 
and also carries passengers to and from steamers to the ports. 


In the Bhavnagar state there are 168 sailing vessels, 115 at Bhév- 
nagar and fifty-three at Mahuva. Of the 115 vessels at Bhavnagar, 
two are upwards of seventy-five tons, two are from fifty to seventy- 
five tons, twelve from forty to fifty tons, eleven from thirty to forty 
tons, sixteen from twenty to thirty tons, eighteen from ten to 
twenty tons, and fifty-four are small craft of under ten tons. Of the 
fifty-three vessels at Mahuva, one is upwards of seventy-five tons, six 
are from fifty to seventy-five tons, seven from forty to fifty tons, 
seven from thirty to forty tons, twenty-one from twenty to thirty tons, 
ten from ten to twenty tons, and one under ten tons. Of the 115 
vessels at Bhavnagar, twenty-three were built at Balsdr, fourteen at 
Gogha, nine at Daman, eight at Bhavnagar, seven at Bilimora, 
six at Umbargdm, five at Méhim, four at Kolidk, four at Badali, and 
three at Surat ; it is not known where the remaining thirty-two were 
built. Of the fifty-three ghips at Mahuva, twenty-two were built at 
Mahuva, fourteen at Balsér, five at Jdfarabad, two at Taldja, one 
at Daman, one at Surat, one at Delvdda, one at Dholera, one at 
T4r&pur, and one at Bombay. Of the 115 Bhavnagar ships, six cost 
from £200 to £400 (Rs. 2000- Rs. 4000), five from £150 to 200 
(Rs. 1500- Rs. 2000), six from £100 to £150 (Rs. 1000- Rs. 1500), seven 
from £70to £100(Rs.700-Rs. 1000), nineteen from £50to £70 (Rs. 500- 
Rs.700), five from £30 to £50 (Rs. 300-Rs. 500), forty-four from £10 
to £30 (Rs. 100-Rs.800), and twenty-three under £10 (Rs.100). Of the 
fifty-three Mahuva ships, seventeen cost from £100 to £150 (Rs. 1000- 
Rs. 1500), twelve from £70 to £100 (Rs. 700-Rs. 1000), ten from £50 to 
£70 (Rs. 500-Rs. 700), eight from £30 to £50 (Rs.300-Rs. 500), and two 
from £10 to £30 (Rs. 100- Rs. 300), the cost of the four others is not 
known. Of these ships, those above twenty-five tons have two masts 
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and four sails; those from ten to twenty-five tons have two masts and 
two sails, and small craft under ten tons have one mast and one 
sail: The ships generally sail to Bombay, Surat, Broach, Balsér, 
Verdval, Sundrdi, Bilimora, Bassein and Agéshi; they sometimes sail 
as far as Kochin, Kalikat, Ka4rwdr, Térdpur and Maskat. A trip 
to Goa, Kochin and Kalikat on the Malabar coast takes from twelve 
to fifteen days, and to Bombay and the Gujarat ports from one to 
eight days. 


During the past open season from September 1881 to June 1882, 
the port of Bhavnagar was visited by 5890 vessels including a few 
coasting steamers.! The aggregate burden of these vessels amounted 
to 101,941 tons of which 93,412 tons belonged to country craft and 
8592 to steamers. The other four ports of the Bhavnagar state, 
Mahuva Tal4jé Réjula and Sundrdi, were visited by 2019 vessels 
of an aggregate of 33,515tons. Of the craft which carry merchandise 
to and from these ports only a few were built at Bhavnagar and 
Mahuva, The majority came from the Gujarat coast south ot Surat. 
Formerly many ship-builders lived at Bhdvnagar but they have 
moved to Bombay. The cost of building these country craft is 
about £15 (Rs. 150) the ton; the materials are teak and khair wood. 
They are known by a variety of names according to their size build 
and rig. The bayhla is the largest and varies from thirty to 200 
tons; the Latelo, kothia, dhangi and ganjo are from fifteen to 150 
tons; the rdodi, padav, fatemari, galbat, and mangali are under 
seventy-five tons; the hodi is between eight and twenty-five 
tons; and the machhva the smallest of all ranges from one 
and a half to twelve tons. The freights charged to Bombay 
by country craft and steamer vary according to the time of the 

ear and the character of the cargo. In the fair season, from 

ovember to March or April, the freight for full-pressed bales of 
cotton by country craft is 6d. to 74d. (4-5 annas) and by steamer 
1s. 6d. (12 annas) the bale. Half-pressed bales are charged 1s. 6d. to 
3s. (12 as.-Rs.14) by country craft and 5s. (Rs. 24) by steamers. 
Cotton forms almost the sole article of export from Bhavnagar by 
sea. ‘The following is a summary of the ordinary freights from 
Bombay to Bhévnagar. By country craft grain is charged 74d. to Is. 
(5-8 annas) the khandi; bullion Is. 6d. to Zs. (12 ans.-Re.1) the 
thousand rupees; groceries or gandhidnu, including sugar, pepper, 
coriander-seed, and metals, 74d. to 1s. 8d. 45-10 ans.) theton. Yarn 
and bales of cloth are taken at the same rate as full-pressed bales. 
By steamer grain is charged 2s. (Re. 1) the khand?; bullion 2s. 6d. 
(Rs.1}) the thousand rupees; and groceries, and metals, 2s. (Re. 1) the 
ton. From April to the beginning of June, freights are fifty per cent 
higher on all merchandise except bullion for which freight remains 
the same throughout the year. Short-delivery is made good by the 
captain of the boat by deduction from the freight. The freight is 
paid in two instalments, one instalment by the consignor at the time 
of starting; the other instalnent by the consignee at the time of 
arriving. Freights are subject to brokerage and douceurs called 


} The Bhavnagar shipping details have been contributed by Captain J. M. Hunter. 
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mehta sukdht amounting together to about ten per cent of the freight. 
If the captain fails to satisfy the claim for short-delivery out of 
the freight, the owner of the goods may claim against the vessel. 
Some of the boats which carry to and from Bhavnagar belong to 


Bhavnagar merchants, but most of them are the property of muchhis 


or Gujardt boat-captains who have a better name for skill and 
honesty than the Bhavnagar captains. The large vessels owned 
by merchants carry cargo to and from Bombay, and the small 
vessels or machhvas, owned by tandels, bring grass from the state 
lands near the creek and firewood from near the mouth of the 
Narbada. The crew of a native vessel vary according to the tonnage. 
The usual strength of crew in a craft of less than twenty-five tons is 
from four to eight and in larger vessels from eight to fifteen. The 
crew are paid by the voyage, the amount varying with the season 
of the year. In addition to their wages they receive daily rations 
at the expense of the owner of the vessel or of the contractor who 
is running her for the season. Wages are calculated on the probable 
length of the voyage. Each of the crew of a vessel bound for 
Bombay and the Malabar coast receives 12s. to 16s. (Rs. 6-Rs. 8) 
the voyage, the helmsman half as much again, and the captain 
about twice as much. To Surat, Broach, Balsdér and other Gujarat 
ports and to all Kathiadwdr ports the rates are about one-half as 
much as the rates to Bombay. 


The native craft which visit Bhavnagar are usually of fifty to sixty 
tons. A vessel of this size carries about 125 half-pressed or 300 
full-pressed bales of cotton. The freight to Bombay of 125 half- 
pressed bales at 3s. (Rs.14) the bale amounts to £18 15s. (Rs. 1874). 
Deducting £1 17s. 6d. (Rs. 187) for brokerage and other extras, the 
balance due to the boat-owner is £16 17s. 6d. (Rs. 168?). On the 
return voyage a vessel of this class carries 150 khandis of grain, 
which at 1s. (8 annas) the khand1, less 15s. (Rs. 74) for brokerage, 

ields a freight of £6 1ds. (Ks. 674): that is, the gross earnings 
dor the two voyages amount to about £23 12s. (Rs. 236). The 
wages and allowances to the crew for the two voyages represent 
about £13 (Rs. 180), leaving a balance of about £10 12s. 
(Rs. 106). Of this £1 1s. 6d. (Rs. 10%) would f° to port-dues, 
and the net profit to the owner of the boat for the two voyages 
would be £9 10s. (Rs. 95). During the eight and a half months of 
the open season a native vessel can make about twenty voyages 
between Bombay and Bhavnagar, ten before the middle of February 
and ten between the middle of February and the middle of 
May. During the former period when there is little risk of a storm 
the net earnings amount to about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) a voyage. During 
the second half of the season, when there is much hardship and 
considerable risk, the profits amount to as much as £9 10s, (Rs. 95): 
that is a gross yearly income would amount to £120 (Rs. 1200). 
From this about £30 (Rs. 300) would have to be taken to meet the 
cost of repairs and maintenance charges, This leaves a net balance 
of £90 (Rs. 900) or on a vessel which has cost about £600 (Rs. 6000) a 

rofit of fifteen per cent. This high rate of interest 1s seldom realised. 
Vassis have often to sail with less than full cargo and occasionally 
part of the earnings is lost in meeting claims for short-delivery. 
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There is also the element of risk. Native craft are often lost and 
are never insured. 

In Bhdvnagar the crew of native vessels is usually composed of 
Kolis, and in Gogha, of Kolis and Kharvds. The Kharvds are the 
descendants of the former Muhammadan seafaring population of that 


town. Native ship-owners often let their vessels for the season for 
a fixed sum. Thissum is payable by the lessee in three instalments, 


in December March and June. Should any accident happen to the 
boat during the term of the lease the owner is bound to repair the 
damage and indemnify the lessee for the time the boat is laid up. 
Petty repairs are executed at the expense of the hirer. At the end 
of the open season the boat is replaced in the owner’s possession 
who has to maintain her during the rains. During the continuance 
of the lease the lessee is liable for any damage to or loss of cargo. 
Merchants usuaily avoid vessels which are run under the above 
conditions because the lessee is often a man of straw, from whom the 
owner of the cargo would find it difficult to recover damages. 
Several shipping agencies in Bhavnagar contract with European and 
native cotton merchants to deliver cotton at Bombay at a fixed. rate 
for the whole year. This arrangement is confined to cotton, because 
the imports are on a smaller scale and merchants prefer to be free 
to avail themselves of a temporary fall in freights to bring their 
goods across. But the risk of carelessness or fraud is ees Re by 
the practice of keeping back half the freight till the cargo has 
been delivered. Vessels are often lost, the chief dangers being 
storms and rocks, especially near Piram, Dandi, and Daman. In 
the creeks the craft are either dragged by a rope or pushed by 
poles; when at sea, sails only are used. These vessels have 
compasses but no charts, and no instrument to measure the height 
of the sun. 

Besides these vessels, there are three sailing steamers and one 
boat built by the state at a cost of £13,500 (Rs. 1,35,000). The 
largest steamer, which was built at Bombay, is of 108} tons, the 
second is of fifteen and a half tons, and the third of four tons; the 
boat which was built at Surat is of twelve tons. | 

In Jundégad there are about eighty-seven vessels, seventy at 
Verdval and seventeen at Méngrol. There are besides seventy- 
eight small boats, thirty at Verdval, eighteen at Mangrol, ten at 
Bherai, and twenty at other ports) The Verdval vessels vary in 
inner measurements from thirty to fifty feet long and from twelve 
to twenty feet broad, and in tonnage from twenty to 125 tons. 
All of these ships are built at Verdval They belong to Musalmans 
and Vanids and sailors and are worth from £80 to £200 (Rs. 800- 
Rs. 2000). They have generally two masts, a main-mast in the 
middle and a mizzen-mast towards the stern, and three sails two to 
the main-mast and one to the mizzen-mast. They sail to Bombay, 
Goa, the Malabar coast, and Kochin on one side, and to Karachi, 
Maskat, and Aden on the other side. The voyage to Bombay takes 
about a week, to Kochin a month and a half, and to Aden three to 
four months. The ships are guided by native helmsmen and 
captains, who steer from experience with little knowledge of the 
theory of navigation. The ships begin to sail in November and 
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stop sailing at the end of May. During the rainy season when ships 
do not stir out of the harbour, the seamen work at home. The 
ships take grain, cotton, wool, molasses, and onions, and _ bri 
cotton-seeds, dates, bamboos, timber, oil, clarified butter, piece-goods, 
and grain. The freight rng are 2s. (Re. 1) for a passenger to 
Bombay ; for ordinary cargo the rate varies according to distance 
from 1s. to 3s. (8 ans.-Rs.1}) a khandi and from 1s. to 6s. (8 ans.- 
Rs. 3) for cotton. The risk in the fair season is not great; insurance 
rates vary from one-fourth to two per cent. No ship has been lost 
during the ten years ending 1881. The chief danger, when ships 
are within the harbour, is the south-west wind, and when at sea, 
the reefs in the Arabian Sea. The captains have small compasses 
and a rough book of charts. 


At Méngrol, there are seventeen ships, all built at M4ngrol at a 
cost of £30 to £600 (Rs. 300 - Rs. 6000) and from about fifteen to 
a hundred tons burden. The ships have two masts and two sails. 
Two of them belong to the Shekh of Méngrol, and the rest to local 
merchants, chiefly Vanidés, Memans, and Khérvdés. The other 
shipping details are the same as at Verdval. 


Besides these large vessels there are at Verdval about thirty boats 
with one sail from ten to twenty-five feet long and of a proportionate 
width and depth. Besides carrying goods to the ships in harbour, 
they sail to the Kathidwar ports between Diu and Porbandar. The 
boats are built at Verdval and belong to Vdnias, Memans, and 
sailors. Besides these thirty boats at Verdval, there are in the 
Jundgad state ten boats at Bherai, eighteen at Mangrol, and twenty 
at other ports. 


There are no steamers belonging to the Jundgad state, but the 
steamers of the British India Steam Navigation Company ply twice 
a week to Verdval and Mangrol, and other Bombay steamers visit 
these two ports during the fair season. 


At Porbandar, there are seventy-two vessels, twenty-two owned 
by Bhatids, seventeen by Lohands, fifteen by Kharvas, five by 
Brdéhmans, five by Musalmans, four by Vanids, two by Bhansédlis, and 
two by Parsis. The vessels have each two masts and two sails, and 
are all built at Porbandar, two of them costing about £800(Rs. 8000), 
three £600 (Rs. 6000), two £500 (Rs. 5000), seven £400 (Rs. 4000), 
seven £300 (Rs. 8000), nine £250 (Rs. 2500), fifteen £200 (Rs. 2000) 
eight £150 (Rs. 1500), ten £100 (Rs. 1000), and nine £50 (Rs. 500). 
Porbandar craft generally sail to Karéchi, Bhavnagar, Broach, Surat, 
Bilimora, Bombay, and the Malabar coast, and sometimes to Maskat, 
Basréh, Aden, Lambu, Zanzibar, Kolombo, Calcutta, and Malacca. 
In their voyages the ships generally land and take in cargo at the 
ports on their way. The going and return voyage from Basrah takes 
about two months, and from Calcutta by Bombay and from Zanzibar 
about four months; but with a favourable wind and with no 
stoppage at intermediate ports, ships come from Calcutta by Bombay 
within two months. The seamen are Kh4rva Hindus and K4bévalia 
Musalmadns. For a voyage to Calcutta the captain is paid £2 (Rs. 20) 
a month, the mate £2 (Rs.20), and the seamen from £1 to £1 4s. 
(Rs, 10-Rs.12); for a voyage to Zanzibér the captain and mate 
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are each paid £7 10s. (Rs. 75), and the seamen from £3 4s. to £5 
12s. (Rs. 32- Rs. 56) ; for a voyage to Aden the captain and mate are 
each paid £5 12s. (Rs. 56) and the seamen from £2 6s. to £3 10s. 
(Rs. 23-Rs. 385); fora voyage to Bombay Karachi Surat and Broach, 
for which no mate is required, the captain is paid £1 6s. (Rs. 13) 
and the seamen from 148. to £1 1s. (Rs.7-Rs.10}); and for a voyage 
to the Malabar ports, the captain is paid £2 1Us. (Rs. 25), and the 
seamen from £1 to £110s. (Rs.10-Rs.15). Besides this cash payment, 
the seamen are provided with food by the shipowners. The 
captain or tandel, who is always a native, manages the ship, 
and the mate or muallim acts as the sailing master, keeping the 
instruments charts and log. Vessels sail from the Kathidwar ports to 
Bengal in July-August (Shravan) and return in November-December 
(Margshirsh) ; to Basréh in July-August (Shravan) and return in 
October-November( Kartik); and to Zanzibar after January-February 
(Posh and Magh). The rate of insurance, which is sometimes made 
for a smaller and sometimes for a larger amount than the value of the 
goods shipped, is nearly two per cent (Rs. 174 per thousand rupees). 
Ships are seldom lost. They use the compass, charts, and sextant. 
Vessels are laid up during the rains and repaired. 

At Navibandar, there are ten vessels of twenty-five to seventy- 
five tons. Of the ten vessels, seven belong to Bhatids and three 
to Musalmdns; two were built at Mandvi, one at Porbandar, 
and the rest at Navi. One cost about £500 (Rs. 5000), four £250 
(Rs. 2500), four £150 (Rs. 1500), and one £50 (Rs. 500). The big 
ships which sail to Malacca Maskat and Zanzibar have two masts 
and three sails, and the smaller craft which have two masts and 
two sails sail to Karaéchi, Broach, Surat, Bombay, and the Malabar 
coast. The crew, who are Hindu Kharvdas, besides grain for food, 
are paid in lump sums called khalas. The captain or muallim for a 
trip to the Malabar coast is paid £1 2s. (27 koris) and the seamen 7s. to 
14s. (9-18koris). Vessels do not sail to Malacca Maskat and Zanzibar 
after the end of February-March (Phalgun) nor to Bombay and the 
Malabar coast after the month of April-May (Vaishakh). During the 
rains the crew work at homeas labourers. Vessels take grain cotton 
and wool, and bring clarified butter oil timber iron groceries and 
grain. The freight charges are Rs. 1} a khindi for a trip to the 
Malabar coast, and 12 ans. to Re. 1 a khandi to Broach, Surat and 
Bombay. Vessels are insured at one and one-fourth per cent for 
Malabar, at three-fourths per cent for Bombay, and at two and a half 
per cent for Zanzibar. The chief dangers are the storms at the 
close of the sailing season. All at ni, So compasses and those 
commanded by muallims have charts. At J&farabad there are 
thirty-nine ships of nine to 111 tons (25-300 khandis). All are built 
at Jafarabad. 

The ships which anchored at the ten chief ports of the province in 
the year 1880-81 varied in burden from two to 201 tons and the 
steamers from fifteen to 2000. The tonnage of ships varied from 
ninety-eight and a half to three at Bhavnagar, from ninety-three and 
a half to two at Mahuva, from 104 to fourteen at Mangrol, from 201 to 
fourteen at Veraval, from 150 to twenty-five at Navibandar, from 125 
to twenty-five at Porbandar, and from 125 to five at Jodia, Bedi 
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and Salfya. The tonnage of steamers varied from fifteen to 866 at 
Bhavnagar, and from fifteen to 2000 at Porbandar. 


Of 9770, the total number of ships entered in the ten chief ports 
of the province in the year 1879-80 the greatest number was at 
Bhavnagar and the lowest at Navibandar. The details were 5244 at 
Bhavnagar, 911 at Mahuva, 500 at Jéfarabad, 900 at Mangrol, 980 
at Verdval, 132 at Navibandar, 536 at Porbandar, 201 at Saldya, 
184 at Bedi,and 182 at Jodia. Of 8427, the total number of ships 
cleared in the year 1879-80, the test number was at Bhavnagar 
and the lowest at Navibandar. The details were 5247 at Bhavnagar, 
922 at Mahuva, 475 at Jaéfarabad, 127 at Mangrol, 510 at Verdval, 
ten at Navibandar, 343 at Porbandar, 236 at Saldya, 261 at Bedi, 
and 296 at Jodia. Of 502, the total number of steamers entered 
in the year 1879-80 the greatest number was at Porbandar and the 
lowest at Bhavnagar. e details were seventy-one at Bhavnagar, 
200 at Verdval, and 231 at Porbandar. Of 362, the total number of 
steamers cleared in the year 1879-80 the greatest number was at 
Veraval and the lowest at Bhavnagar. The details were sixty-nine 
at Bhavnagar, 200 at Ver4val, and 101 at Porbandar. . 


As native villages and towns have little accommodation suited 
for European travellers’ rest-houses are necessary along the lines of 
public roads. Provision for these buildings has been made by the 
Agency out of funds supplied by the chiefs, and the province of 
Kathiawaér is now fairly supplied with them. When Gogha was 
the chief port of Kathidwér, eight rest-houses were built on the 
Gogha-R4)jkot road, at Gogha, Vartej, Dhéruka, Dhasa, Babra, Adkot, 
Sardhar, and R4jkot. Since 1865, twenty-four others have been 
added, making thirty-two in all, at Wadhwan, Muli, Dolia, Chotila, 
Bamanbor, Pardhari, Dhrol, Gondal, Jetpur, Mdanekvdda, Bilkha, 
Jundgad, Verdéval, Bha ar, Sihor, Dhordji, Vaddésada, Porbandar, 
Limbdi, Vala, Barvala, Dhandhuka, Kandorna, and V&4nk&4ner. 
These rest-houses are ten to fifteen miles apart, near some town or 
village where ordinary necessaries can be had. Most rest-houses 
have two to six living rooms, with pantries, godowns and bath- 
rooms, and a stable and range of servants’ offices. For native rest- 
houses or dharmshalas Kathidwér was badly off at the beginning 
of the century. Caravansaries date back to Muhammadan times, 
but as K&thiawaér lay off the main trade routes, it has no old 
Musalmén serais. Now a native traveller can find a rest-house of 
some sort in every village or town. The poorest form of rest- 
house is the chera which is little more than a room ten feet square 
enclosed on three sides by a mud wall. Large and roomy rest- 
houses have of late been built in great numbers by the liberality of 
chiefs. The better class of modern rest-house is ——- a large 
enclosed quadrangle with a single entrance gate. e court within 
is surrounded by a covered shed opening inwards for the use of 
ordinary traders and travellers, and with a stable at the rear for 
horses and cattle. In addition to this, the best rest-houses are 
provided with two or more rooms for the use of native gentlemen 
and their attendants. Traders generally contribute to build animal 
homes or pdanjrapols and rarely to build rest-houses or dharmshalas. 
The fund which is collected by a light tax on certain articles of trade 
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is managed by the leading merchants or shethias and is chiefly spent 
in feeding animals. 

In the year 1872-73, there were thirty-nine Imperial post offices, 
twenty-nine letter-boxes, twenty-eight rural messengers, and two 
letter-box peons. In 1873-74, there were thirty-eight post offices, 
twenty-eight letter-boxes, twenty-eight rural messengers, and one 
letter-box peon. In1874-75,the number had risen to forty post offices, 
thirty-four letter-boxes, thirty-two rural messengers, and fiveletter- 
box peons. In 1875-76, the total was forty-two post offices, seventy- 
three letter-boxes,thirty-ninerural messengers,and six letter-box peons. 
In 1876-77, there were forty-five post offices, ninety-four letter- 
boxes, fifty rural messengers, and six letter-box peons. In 1877-78, 
there were seventy-one post offices, 205 letter boxes, seventy-four 
rural messengers, and five letter-box peons. In 1878-79, seventy- 
eight post offices, 212 letter-boxes, eighty-two rural messengers, and 
three letter-box peons. In 1879-80 there was a fall to seventy-three 

ost offices, 176 letter-boxes, fifty-eight rural messengers, and three 
etter-box peons. The number of articles given for delivery duri 
the second week of February 1880 were, paid letters 32,078, ee 
$971, service privileged eight, and registered 232; post cards 3150 ; 
newspapers 2427 ; books and patterns ordinary 294 and registered 
eight ; and parcels, paid 141 and unpaid fifty-one ; making a total 
of 47,360. » & 

Besides the Imperial post offices, private postal arrangements are 
made by the states of Navadnagarand Jundgad. From Navdnagar, 
the seat of the central office, two lines pass, one to the east and the 
other to the west,through the chief towns of the various sub-divisions. 
The post reaches the last station within twenty-four hours and 
returns in the same time to head-quarters. It is carried by runners 
stationed seven miles apart. In the sub-divisional post office a karkun 
acts as postmaster. People from villages where there is no Government 
post office or postal-box, send their letters through this state 
= and are required to affix a stamp of the value of dd. toa 

etter weighing up to half atola in weight. As these postal lines 

are almost entirely used in carrying state letters and papers, 
they cost the state about £600 (Rs. 6000) a year. In Junagad, there 
is a state post office at Verdval. The central office is at Jundgad, 
and the postmaster of Jundgad is the head of the department. 
Runners are stationed at intervals of eight miles. Stamps of the 
value of one-sixteenth of a kort are used. Letters are also registered 
and parcels carried up to 160 tolas in weight. Accounts are 
rendered to the head accountant of the state. 

Except Gopnath and the Coral reefs in the Gulf of Cutch, the coast 
of Kathidwar is reckoned safe throughout its whole length. The 
currents set along the shore and by day a vessel may sail safely 
along the coast. At night no ak should pass within the twenty 
fathoms line. The coast is now fairly lighted. Many of the lights 
are still simple lanterns, but improved forms of lighting are being 

coi introduced. Beginning from the north, the latest Marine 

urvey Department list notices the following lights. The bearings 
given are magnetic and from the ship not from the light. The 
given distances from which the lights are visible are calculated for a 
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height fifteen feet above the sea, the elevation of the lights being taken 
in all cases as above high water. Rojhi, north lat, 22° 32’ 50’, east 
long. 70° 1’ 30", a white fixed light, three common kerosene lamps 
on a white round tower forty-two feet high on the Rojhi temple on 
the north-east point of Rojhi island at the mouth of the Navénagar 
creek. It was built by H. H. the Jém of Navdnagar in 1867. The 
light can be seen seven miles in clear weather and lightens an are 
of” 120° or between the bearings of south-east by east a quarter 
east round by south to south-west by west a quarter west. On 
the island of Karumbhar, north lat. 22° 26’, east long. 69° 4’, a light- 
house is in course (1883) of construction on a whitewashed tower 
thirty feet high. The light will be an ordinary fixed white light 
burning kerosene oil. The arc of illumination is from 8S. 59 W. 
to N.18 W. The light will be visible in clear weather ata 
distance of ten miles. Bet, north lat. 22° 29’, east long. 60° 4’ 30”, a 
white fixed light on a white stone masonry house thirty-five feet 
high, on the highest and nearly the centralpart of Saiania island was 
built in 1876 at the cost of H. H. the Gaikwar of Baroda as a guide 


to the harbour of Bet and for vessels crossing the mouth of the Gulf | 


of Cutch. It is a catadioptric light of the fourth order and can 
be seen twelve miles in clear weather. It lightens an arc of 180° 
between the bearings north-east by east round by east and south 
to south-west by south. Dwéarka, north lat. 22° 14’ 0’, east long. 
68° 57 0”, a white fixed light, three common kerosene lam 

seventy feet high on a white square stone tower, on the cliffs of the 
mainland west of the town, and three hundred and fifty feet 
within high water line. It was built in 1866. Itis intended to 
prevent native craft running on the headland, and also serves as 
a guide for anchoring in the smal] bay opposite Dwérka. It is 
supposed to be visible six or seven miles in clear weather, but is 
not seen beyond three or four. It lightens an arc of 180° seaward. 
A new dioptric light of the fourth order will shortly be used. 
Porbandar, north lat. 21° 37’ 10’, east long. 69° 35’ 0’, a white fixed 
light eighty-five feet high, catadioptric of the fourth order on a 
small white tower above a gray stone tower at the water gate of the 
town wall. It was built and is kept up at the cost of the Rana of 
Porbandar and has been in use since 1876. It can be seen fifteen 
miles in clear weather and lightens an arc of 180°. MAangrol, north 
lat. 21° 6’ 0’, east long. 70° 6’ 30’, is a white fixed light, a country. 
lantern set on a square house, sixty feet high and four hundred 
yards from the landing place. It lightens an are of 180° and is 
seen eight miles in clear weather. It has been in use since 1874. 
Veraval, north lat. 20° 53’ 30”, east long. 70° 22’ 0”, is a cata- 
dioptric white fixed light of the fourth order, on a white masonry 
house, fifty-six feet high on the west side of the harbour. It is seen 
thirteen miles in clear weather and lightens an arc of 180°. It has 
been in use since the 5th of March 1876. It was built and is kept 
up by the Nawd4b of Junégad. Jafarabad, north lat. 20° 51° 30”, east 
long. 71° 23’ 80’, a fixed white light, six kerosene lamps with a 
silvered globe in the centre, on a mast seventy feet high at the mouth 
of the creek on the south side. It can be seen for eight miles round 
in clear weather. It was built and is kept up by the Naw&b of 
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Janjira and has been in use since 1876. Mahuva,-north lat. 21° 2’ 
21”, east long. 71° 49’ 30", a fixed white catadioptric light of the fourth 
order ninety-nine feet high on the terrace roof of the lightkeeper’s 
house on Jigri bluff at the entrance of the Mahuva creek. In clear 
weather it can be seen for thirteen miles all round. It has been in 
use since 1871. Gopnath, north lat. 21° 11’ 35”, east long. 72° 6’ 0", a 
white fixed catadioptric light sixty-eight feet high on a buff-coloured 
limestone tower, on a hillock two hundred an forty yards inshore 
from Gopnath point. Itis seen at a distance of nine miles between the 
bearings of south-south-west through west to north-north-east. It 
was built and is kept up by the Bh4vnagar state to mark the Gopnath 
reef, Piram, north ‘at 21° 35’ 54”, east long. 72° 20’ 37”, a white fixed 
dioptric light of the fourth order, one hundred feet high, on a 
round brick tower on the ruins of an old bastion on the island. 
It can be seen over an arc of 288° between the bearings north- 
east by north through north-west and south to east by south one- 
half south. It was first lighted in December 1865, and was built 
and is kept up by Government. Gogha, north lat. 21° 40’ 30”, east 
long. 72° 16’ 0", a white fixed light twenty-five feet high, a ~—_ 
ship’s lantern on a post at the flag staff on the beach near the 
custom-house. It is supposed to be seen five miles and is meant 
as a small port light. It has been in use since 1856. Bh&vnagar, 
north lat. 21° 46’ 40”, east long. 72° 12’15”, a white fixed catoptric 
light of the fourth order is forty-eight feet high on a white timber 
frame-work on the south shore of the creek. In clear weather it 
can be seen for ten miles all round. It serves local purposes only 
and was built and is kept up by the Bhavnagar state. " 


With a seaboard of five hundred miles, and no place more than 
seventy-five miles from the coast, the produce of Kathidwér finds a 
ready outlet. Every little creek provides a means of access and has 
its trade centre. in 1842 sixty-two of these were mentioned as 
places where trade centered.! Of these sixty-two centres, twelve 
were closed in 1842,? some owing to the silting of channels and others 
to their unfitness for modern trade. Of the fifty remaining centres, 
only twelve, Jodia, Bedi, Saldya, Porbandar, Navibandar, M&ngrol, 
Verdval, Jéfarabad, Mahuva, Goghe, Bhavnagar, and Dholera, 7 
an extensive trade. With the addition of Wadhw&n, the western 
terminus of the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway these 
twelve ports are still the chief centres of commerce. 


The chief historic _— of Kéthidwdr are, Gogha, Diu, Somnath- 
Pdétan, Mangrol, and Porbandar. Mé&ngrol has been supposed by 





1 The names Semaine in order from the gulf of Cutch to the gulf of Cambay are : 
Vavania, Jodia, Hadidna, Balachadi, Khiri, Navdbandar Nagna, Rojhibdra, Bedi, 
Sarmat, Saldya, Pindara, Réjpars, Poshitra, Arambhda, Bet, Kachhigad, Rupan, 
Madhi, Bhogat, Midni, Porbandar, Navi, Madhavpur, Sil, Mangrol, Chorvad, Veraval, 
Hirdkot, Sutrapéda, Dhémlej, Kodindr, Velan, Van4gb4ru, Goghla, Diu, Navdbandar, 
Jdfarabad, Bherdi, Ram are nari vedar Shial Bet, Chanch, Devalia, Mahuva, Katpur, 
Kalsér, Kotda, Gadhula, ulténpur, Nahdna Gopnéth, Mithivirdi, Kuda, Gogha, 
Evania, Akvada, Bhavnagar, Adheli, Gundalu, Kala Talév, Bavalidli, and Dholera. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. New Series XXXVII. Appendix Q. 

2 The twelve deserted trade centres were: Hadidna, Négna, Rojhibéra, Sil, Devalia, 
Kalsér, Kotda, Gadhula, Nahana Gopnath, Mithivirdi, Kuda, and Evania, 
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Sir H. Yule to be Ptolemy’s Monoglossum Emporium, but no other 
early reference to the place has been traced. At the beginnin 
of the sixteenth century the Portuguese traveller Barbosa describe 
it as a good port where many ships from Malabdér touched for 


horses, wheat, rice, cotton, cloths, and vegetables, and brought | 


cocoanuts, emery, wax, cardamoms, and other spices. It was called 
Surati, that is Sorathi Manglor to distinguish it from the Malabéri 
Manglor.| Somnath-Pdtan, as a famous place of pilgrimage for 
Hindus, and, afterwards, as an embarking port for Musalmans on 
their way to their holy places in Persia and Arabia, long continued 
rich and populous. In the sixteenth century Diu was a famous 
port of call for all vessels bound to and from Gujarat, the Red Sea, 
and the Persian Gulf. Both Varthema (1503) and Barbosa (1514) 
notice the immense trade of Diu and describe it as ‘the chief 
emporium in all these parts.’ Diu seems to have reached its highest 

int of prosperity about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

ough it remained one of their chief centres of trade it declined 
after its acquisition by the Portuguese in 1535-36. Gogha, Patan, 
Ma&ngrol, and Porbandar were flourishing ports up to the close of 
Aurangzeb’s reign (1707). _Gogha fell first under the Peshwa and 
then under the British Government, while Madngrol and Pdtan 
continued for a time to be held by their own rulers. But the Naw&b 
of Jundgad compelled these towns to acknowledge him as their 
superior by conquering Patan and humbling the ruler of Mangrol, 
who at present holds nominal sway in his own town. Under the 
viceroys of Gujarét, Mahuva, Jadfarabad, and other minor ports 
came into notice. During modern times the opening of Bhavnagar 
in the south-east and of Jodia in the north has caused a great 
change in the course of traffic. Bhavnagar has ruined Gogha and 
has drawn to itself much wealth, population, and local trade. Jodia 
supplies the country as far south as Rajkot with grain timber and 
other necessaries, exporting chiefly wool and cotton. 


Omitting details for Gogha and Dholera, which, though in 
K&thidwdr, form part of the Ahmadabad district, fifteen the 
Kathidwér ports call for special notice. According to the year 
1879-80 the value of the trade at each of these ports is of. the 
following relative importance: Bhavnagar 443, Mahuva 15°6, 
Verdéval 13°6, Bedi 6:2, Jodia 4°9, Porbandar 3:7, M4ngrol 2°9, Salaya 
2°9, Jdfarabad 2°3, Vavdnia 1:3, Navibandar 09, Bherai 0°8, 
Kathivadar 0°5, Taldja 0:4, and Sundrai 0:1. 

Bha’vnagar stands on the Bhdvnagar creek, six miles from its 
mouth and about seven and a half miles above Gogha. At the 
mouth of the creek in asheltered spot near the light-house, a vessel 
can anchor in seven to tenfathoms. The creek,which is a mile broad 
at the mouth, narrows opposite the Bhévnagar landing place to 2074 
feet at highest water and 910 feet at lowest water, and 1823 feet at 
high neap tides. In the creek opposite the landing place the depth or 
water is 22°10 feet at lowest water springs, 29°85 feet at low-water 
neaps, 44°00 at high-water neaps, and 54°29 at high-water springs or 


| Stanley's Barbosa, page 58, 
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a rise of tide at the full and change of the moon of over thirty-two 
feet. The average speed of the flood at the landing place is a 
little over four miles an hour; the speed of the ebb is less as it 
takes a third longer than the flood. The anchorage is fair, but 
the scour has exposed the rock in places, and at springs steamers 
‘have been known to drag their anchors and been forced to 
keep their engines going. “Yrour coasting steamers have often lain 
off the landing place at the same time. They swing easily to the 
tide. Such a visit the port only at the close of the fair season 
when it 1s necessary to hurry to Bombay as much as possible of the 
cotton which the country craft have not been able to take away. 
Much money has been spent in improving the port, and further 
improvements will shortly be made. A boat basin has been built 
with 1280 feet of wharfage, having nineteen feet of water at 
i ag and ten at neaps; chain moorings will soon be laid in 
the main creek; and hydraulic cranes set along the pier. The 
capabilities of the port are not confined to the creek. Near the 
light-house is an excellent entrance for wet docks to which the 
railway can easily be carried on. The Marine Survey’s recent 
examination of the channel from the gulf of Cambay into the 
Bhavnagar creek proves that the sand banks which have 
increased on its north-east side, completely shelter the anchorage for 
ships of the largest size. The value of the imports for the three 
years ending 1879-80 was £778,847 (Rs. 77,88,470) in 1877-78, 
£543,517 (Rs. 54,385,170) in 1878-79, and £779,108 (Rs. 77,91,030) in 
1879-80; the exports for the same period amounted to £903,153 
(Rs. 90,31,630) in 1877-78, £286,753 (Rs. 28,67,530) in 1878-79, 
and £488,229 (Rs. 48,82,290) in 1879-80. Grain is the chief item 
of import and cotton of export. A sixth order dioptric port light 
stands on the hydraulic accumulator tower at the wharf head, 
and is fitted with red and green slips to mark the navigable 
channel. The time of high tide at full and change of the moon is 
at four P.M. | 

Mahuva, the second port in the province, belongs to Bhavnagar. 
It stands on the Malan river, the town being about three miles 
from the wharf. Country craft of 110 tons (300 khdandis) can 
enter the creek at high tide, the entrance being marked by an 
excellent light. It is high water at one P.M. on full and change 
of the moon, and the rise of tide is twelve feet at springs and 
seven feet at neaps. At low tide the creek is dry. Fresh water 
is found in an excellent well below Jigri bluff near the light-house. 
Katpur or Kutbapur was the name of the old port. The value of 
the imports for the three years ending 1879-80 was £215,212 
(Rs. 21,52,120) in 1877-78, £174,487 (Rs. 17,44,870) in 1878-79, 
and £212,301 (Rs. 21,23,010) in 1879-80; and the exports were 
£258,189 (Rs. 25,81,890) in 1877-78, £199,083 (Rs. 19,90,830) in 
1878-79, and £232,344 (Rs. 23,238,440) in 1879-80. Grain and rice 
are the chief articles of import amounting in 1877-78 to £100,000 
(Rs. 10,00,000), cotton was the chief article of export amounting to 
£20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). 

Vera'val, the third port in Kathiéwér, belongs to Jundgad. It 
has a considerable trade with Maskat, Karachi, 5 eis and other 
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nearer ports. Itis open to the Indian Ocean, and as within a 
depth of eleven fathoms the bottom is bare rock, it has no 
natural advantages. In 1864, the Jundgad state spent about 
£2300 (Rs. 23,000) in improving the harbour, and £2956 
(Rs. 29,560) in surveying a line of railway from Dhor4ji to Verdval. 
For lengthening the pier a further sum of £3000 (Rs. 30,000) 
has been sanctioned. The railway scheme is also under considera- 
tion, but the making of the Bhadvnagar-Gondal line has raised 
important questions which must be settled before the Jundgad 
state commits itself to any definite scheme. The beach within 
high water mark is of sand and rests on a ledge of a lime-stone, 
of which the whole foreshore is composed. . The length of wharf 
wall that has been completed is 1646 feet to a height of eleven 


feet along the sea shore, and behind the wall about four acres of . 


land have been reclaimed. A ‘light guards the entrance. Good 


anchorage in eleven fathoms with mud bottom is found about a. 


mile and a half from Bhidbhanjan, which lies between Verdval and 
Patan. The value of the imports for the two years ending 1878-79 
is £322,733 (Rs. 32,27,330) in 1877-78, and £279,894 (Rs. 27,98,940) 
in 1878-79; the exports are £83,553 (Rs. 835,530) in 1877-78 
and £107,325 (Rs. 10,73,250) in 1878-79. Grain chiefly millet, 
wheat, sesamum and rice are the chief imports and cotton the chief 
export. 

Bedi, the seaport of Navdnagar, on the Gulf of Cutch, belongs to 
the Jém of Navdnagar. Vessels come up the Bedi creek to within 
three quarters of a mile of the little village and port, the entrance 
to the Bedi creek being about two miles from the anchorage off 
Navdnagar. The rise of tide at highest springs is eighteen feet, at 
ordinary springs sixteen feet, and at neaps ten feet. The time of 
high water at full and change is at one o'clock forty minutes. The 


Pirotan trees, a range of mangroves which mise from twenty to — 


thirty feet above high water, form an excellent land-mark in 
making the coast. A light is shown on the Rojhi temple which stands 
midway between the eer eats anchorage and Bedi port. The 
value of the imports for the three years ending 1879-80 is £166,772 
(Rs. 16,67,720) in 1877-78, £153,913 (Rs. 15,389,130) in 1878-79, 
and £135,564 (Rs. 13,55,640) in 1879-80 ; the exports for the same 
period are £45,323 (Rs. 4,53,230) in 1877-78, £7984 (Rs. 79,840) in 
1878-79, and £41,939 (Rs. 4,19,390) in 1879-80. 

Jodia belongs to Navdnagar. The north-western bastion of 
the fort, the palace, and a grove of high trees are notable marks in 
nearing the port from seaward. There are unmistakable signs that 
this part of the gulf of Cutch has silted, for vessels have been dug 
from a considerable depth below the present surface. Vessels 
drawing over seven feet cannot enter at less than half flood. The 
range of the tides is almost the same as at Bedi; the time of high- 
water springs is two o'clock. The value of the imports for the 
three years ending 1879-80 was £134,123 (Rs. 13,41,230) in 1877-78, 
£96,221 (Rs. 9,62,210) in 1878-79, and £74,220 (Rs. 7,42,200) in 
1879-80 ; the exports were worth £72,129 (Rs. 7,21,290) in 1877-78, 
£1 ee (Rs. 1,40,950) in 1878-79, and £61,760 (Rs. 6,17,600) in 
1879-80. 
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Porbandar was one of the chief ports on the K4éthidwér coast 
when, in 1785, the Rana moved his seat from Chhaéya to Porbandar. 
The port, which is marked by a light-house, has the Girnar and Barda 
hills as land marks. Coasting craft anchor within a few cables 
length of the town where they are sheltered from the north-west 
by a rocky spit. Inside of nine fathoms the holding ground 1s not 
good Large vessels anchor nearly two miles from the fort in nine 
athoms. The entrance to the creek is rocky and at lowest water 
has only eighteen inches which gradually deepens to nine feet at 
the jetty. High water at springs is at nine o'clock forty-five 
minutes. It is earlier here than at any other part of the coast, 
as the flood diverges north and south. The rise and fall at ordinary 
springs is nine feet. In the offing the tides are said not to be 
perceptible. The value of the imports for the four years ending 
1880-81 was, £113,452 (Rs. 11,384,520) in 1877-78, £127,865 
(Rs. 12,78,650) in 1878-79, £47,043 (Rs. 4,70,430) in 1879-80, and 
£32,400 (Rs. 3,24,000) in 1880-81 ; the exports amounted to £82,393 
(Rs. 8,238,930) in 1877-78, £48,305 (Rs. 4,83,050) in 1878-79, £28,895 
(Rs. 2,88,950) in 1879-80, and £22,915 (Rs. 2,29,150) in 1880-81. 


Ma/’‘ngrol belongs to the Shekh of Mé&ngrol. Though of 
ancient renown it has very scanty anchorage. The wharf alongside 
which boats load and unload is formed of a ledge of flat rock 
which has been cut away for the purpose. The rise of the tide 
is about seven feet at springs and three or four at neaps, and the 
high water at springs is at ten o'clock forty minutes. The tide 
streams are not perceptible. Imports during the three years ending 
1879-80 amounted to £46,002 58. (Rs. 4,60,0224) in 1877-78, £68,499 
(Rs. 6,84,990) in 1878-79, and £73,439 (Rs. 7,34,390) in 1879-80 ; 
and exports to £17,152 (Rs. 1,71,520) in 1877-78, £6815 10s. 
(Rs. 68,155) in 1878-79, and £7703 10s. (Rs. 77,035) in 1879-80. 


Sala’‘ya is a valuable natural harbour, beacons and lights 
being all that is required to make it available for square-rigged 
vessels. It is sheltered from all winds and possesses the advantage 
over Bombay of being 300 miles to windward in the south-west 
monsoon when the strong winds blow for only three or four days at 
a, time and then lull for a day or two. Khambhialia is the chief 
town to which goods are carried from Salaéya. The port belongs to 
the Jém of Navdnagar who at present seems not to be in a position 
to improve it. The imports were £100,621 (Rs. 10,06,210) in 1877-78 
£70,385 (Rs. 7,03,850) in 1878-79, and £41,786 (Rs. 4,17,860) in 
1879-80 ; and the exports £50,362 (Rs. 5,03,620) in 1877-78, £14,442 
(Rs. 1,44,420) in 1878-79, and £35,563 (Rs. 3,55,630) in 1879-80. 

Jafarabad, belonging to the Habshi of Janjira, affords little 
shelter to large vessels, but from its large sandy beach is convenient 
for coasting craft, especially for fishing boats. Large vessels le 
outside in seven or eight fathoms. Even if it was a better port, it can 
never be of use owing to the difficulty of bringing produce through 
the Gir. The Nandivelo hill 1741 feet high in the Gir range as well 
as the two peaks known as the Conical and Round hills are the land 
marks in approaching the coast. The rise of tide at highest 
water springs is ten feet, at ordinary springs nine feet, and at neaps 
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four feet and a half. = water at full-moon and change of the 
moon is at. eleven o'clock thirty-five minutes. Imports amounted 
to £35,964 (Rs. 3,59,640) in 1878-79, and £34,205 3,42,050) in 
1879-80 ; exports to £39,911 (Rs. 3,99,110) in 1878-79 and £31,319 
(Rs. 3,183,190) in 1879-80. During the ten years ending 1879-80, 
the value of the customs duties has gradually risen from £1050 
(Rs. 10,510) in 1870-71, to £1531 (Rs. 15,310) in 1879-80, or fifty 
per cent. This improvement in trade is said to be largely due to 
the criminal jurisdiction being entrusted under British officers. 


_ Vava/nia is a small port on the little Ran belonging to the 
Thékor of Morvi. The imports for the three years ending 1879-80 
amounted to £21,360 (Rs. 2,138,600) in 1877-78, £27,504 (Rs. 2,75,040) 
in 1878-79, and £19,771 (Rs. 1,97,710) in 1879-80 ; and the exports 
to £87,040 (Rs. 8,70,400) in 1877-78, £46,409 (Rs. 4,64,090)} in 
1878-79, and £18,372 (Rs. 183,720) in 1879-80. Vavania was once 
a port for large vessels, but it is silting so rapidly that in a few 
years there will not be water even for small craft. 

Navibandar harbour, though at the mouth of the Bhddar the 
largest river in Kathifwdr, is shallow rocky and hard of access, 
The imports amounted to £55,900 (Rs. 5,59,000) in 1878-79 and 
£23,005 (Rs. 2,30,050) in 1879-80; and the exports to £39,484 
(Rs. 3,94,840) in 1878-79, and £5147 (Rs. 51,470) in 1879-80. Both 
exports and imports show a serious falling off. 

Bherai, belonging to the Jundgad state, and Kathivadar 
belonging to the Bhavnagar state, under the shelter of Shidl Island, 
have a common entrance along acreek known as the Mota pdt. 
Bhavnagar has three ports at this part of the coast, Chanch, Kathi- 
vadar, and Pipévav. Trade now centres at Kathivadar, as it has been 
extended to within seven or eight miles of the entrance. At Bherai, 
the imports ‘for 1879-80 were valued at £9967 (Rs. 99,670), and 
the exports at £8152 (Rs. 81,520). At Kathivadar, the imports 
for 1879-80 were valued at £11,536 (Rs. 1,1 et and the exports 
at £4347 (Rs. 43,470). The rise of tide at highest springs at 
Pipavav is fifteen feet, at ordinary springs ten feet, and at neaps 
six feet. During the quarter of the moon there is often no 
perceptible rise of tide. There is high water at full and change at 
half-past two. 


Tala‘ja or Sulta’npur, belonging to Bhévnagar, is a small port 
at the mouth of the Shetrunji. It has a good anchorage for small 
craft in three fathoms of water between the Sultanpur shoal and 
the village of Sult4npur. -This anchorage is much used by wind 
or tide-bound craft sailing up and down the gulf. The Taldja 
hill is a notable et es. on nearing this port. At full and 
change there is high water at quarter past two o'clock. The 
imports for the four years ending 1879-80 amounted to £10,996 
(Rs. 1,09,960) in 1876-77, £15,168 (Rs. 1,51,680) in 1877-78, £15,167 
(Res. 1'51'670) in 1878-79, and £11,844 (Rs. 1,18,440) m 1879-80; 
and the exports to £9757 (Rs. 97,570) in 1876-77, £3,346 
(Rs. 33,460) in 1877-78, £3845 (Rs. 38,450) in 1878-79, and. 
£11,844 (Rs. 1,18,440) in 1879-80. The falling off in exports and 
= — in imports during 1877-78 and 1878-79 were due to 
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Sundra’ii in ae an insignificant port, is used chiefly for 
the export of grain, mostly wheat grown in the Bhial district. The 
imports for the four years ending 1879-80 amounted to £151 (Rs. 1510) 
in 1876-77, £195 (Rs. 1950) in 1877-78, £195 (Rs. 1950) in 1878-79, 
and £468 (Rs. 4680) in 1879-80; and the exports to £2014 
(Rs. 20,140) in 1876-77, £4557 (Rs. 45,570) in 1877-78, £4557 
(Rs. 45,570) in 1878-79, and £2814 (Rs. 28,140) in 1879-80. 


Besides these fifteen ports, there are Poshitra and Bet belonging 
to the Baroda state, and Diu belonging to the Portuguese. Poshitra 
affords deep water shelter for the largest ships within half a mile 
of the mainland of Okhdmandal. wat Diu, the high springs rise 
eleven feet, ordi rings six feet, and neaps three feet. At Diu 
Head or Mandva the Baroda state in the general interests of 
shippmg has agreed to build and maintain a ea ge | dioptric light 
of the fourth order. This light will be the chief land-mark on this 

of the coast. Along with these ports may be noticed Shiél 

t which affords an excellent harbour of refuge to the ports of 
Kathivadar and Bherai. This was an old pirate stronghold and 
now belongs to the Habshi of Janjira. On the north side of Shidl 
Bet, says Captain Dundas Taylor, there is capital anchorage 
affording shelter in the south-west monsoon. At this anchor 
there is a depth of five or six fathoms at low water with a muddy 
bottom. With the development of railways, it is not improbable 
that the good anchorage afforded under Shidl Bet and the excellent 
harbour of Saldya, will hereafter become two of the main outlets 
for the sea-borne trade of Kathidwéar. 


The chief trade centres are: Of sea ports, Jodia, Bedi, Saléya, 
Porbandar, Navibandar, 1, Verdéval, Jéfarabad, Mahuva;, 
and Bhavnagar ; of places on the railway line, Wadhwan, Limbdi, 
Botad, Sihor, Chital, Laéthi, Jetpur, and Dhor4ji; and of leadi 
towns, Bhainvad, Morvi, Kundla, Sdéela, Upleta, Bhdyévadar an 
Kutiydna for cotton ; Halvad and Dhrdngadra for stone and cotton; 
Visdvadar, Sarsai, Mendarda, Kuv4dva, Bagasra, Dedén, and Dhéri 
for clarified butter; Ambran, Bélambha, and Hadiéna for wool ; 
Bébra, Vinchhia, Réjkot, Kandorna, Kdlaévad, Khambhdlia, and 
Lalpur for grain; Amreli for cotton and grain; and Vasdvad for 
wool and grain. The leading merchants in these trade centres are 
among Hindus, Vaénids, Bhatids, and Lohdnds, and among Musalmans 
Vohords, Memans, and Khojaés. Some of the traders of the sea ports 
and of Wadhwéan, Jetpur, and Dhoréji own capital up to £100,000 
(Rs. 10,00,000). They trade direct with Bombay and other large 
markets, sending cotton, grain, clarified butter and other local 
produce, and bringing cloth, timber, groceries, and metals. The 
imports are bought from wholesale merchants at the leading trade 
centres by | dealers who sell them retail to the people, and 
the exports are bought from the husbandmen by local dealers who. 
sell them to wholesale merchants in the leading trade centres. 

Twenty-two fairs are held in Kathidwér, eleven in Porbandar, 
five in Navdnagar, one in Jundgad, one in Wadhwain, one in Rajkot, 
one in Lakhtar, one in Vénkéner, and one in Dhandhuka. 
last from one to seven days and are attended by 700 to 30,000 
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persons. Almost all the fairs are held during the rainy season, and _— Chapter VI. 
many in the month of Shravan (July-August). The Kathidwér fairs Trade. 
are not held for trade, but chiefly for pilgrimage and in some cases | 

for pleasure. Sweetmeats, cloth, trinkets, toys, metal pots, and Faire. 
other articles are brought to these fairs by neighbouring petty 

dealers who set up booths. Sweetmeats are sold by Kandois, and 

other articles chiefly by Vdanids and Vohords. These articles are 

bought mostly for cash and sometimes for grain. A cattle fair and 

vegetable show was held by Major Nutt at Wadhwan in 1874 and 

1880, and at Kundla in 1875, to which cattle, grain, vegetables, and 

other local produce were brought from different parts of Khathié- 

war. The shows were largely attended by chiefs and their followers, 

Few transactions were made : | 





Kdthidwdr Fairs. 
pie ia | Dare. Days rr| ATrsxp- 
Vernacular. English 
J -|Junigad . aha .| January - February 7 
Nav&énagar Navanagar ...| Shrdean ...| July-August : 
Khambhélia ..| |, i sey 3 
Bhinvad . Ashdd Jane - July es i 
la 99 Shravan ove 2 
Bhimn4th Dhandhuka ge, = SC:C«CNb gat ; 2 
Jadeshvar Vinkaner  .. Sachi, . .. tdeeees 4 
Lakhtar ...| Bhddarea...| August ber.| 8 
Réjkot Réjkot ..| Shrdvan Ainaa: Boot ated 3 
adhwién Bhadarea.,..| August tember 2 
Porbandar ...| Ashad June-July 1 
90 23 oe Sardran July-A 1 
» op | B August - ber, 
39 0 SL) er Le 
Maha January - February 1 
wsdbavpur . March - April ‘ 
Bileshvar -. Shravan July-A 1 000 
99 ee oe Mi January - ebruary I @ee 
Visi vadar ” ..| Shravan ...| July-A 1 1500 
Jalesh var * : a eT 2 700 
Adodar - Ashoin September - October. 1 10,000 





No weekly markets are held in Kaéthidwér. At Bhdvnagar Marketa, 
Navdnagar and Jundgad a daily market called gujrt is held from 
four to six in the evening. The gujrt is attended by about 
a hundred sellers and two hundred buyers, residents of the 
town. Cloth, knives, nut-crackers, toys and other articles to the 
value of about £10 (Rs. 100) are sold for cash by retail cloth- 
dealers and other craftsmen. Twenty years ago there were no 
separate buildings for grain and vegetable markets in Kathidwéar. 
a were usually carried in baskets by women to 
different parts of the town and sold in exchange for grain. 
At bong (1882) there are buildings for grain and vegetable 
markets in almost all the chief towns, where vegetable growers 
and vegetable and grain dealers bring vegetables and grain for 
sale. Besides these vegetable and grain markets, a cotton market 
has lately been opened in the Wadhwan civil station, where cotton 
is inspected and cotton bales are marked with the market seal. 
A duty of 1s. (ans. 8) a khandi is levied as inspecting fee by the 
Wadhwéan state. Several Euro firms have agencies in the 
Wadhwaéa civil station, and large dealings take place there. 
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Except a few lately opened cattle markets in Jhdlévdd there are 
no cattle markets in Kathiéwaér. Cattle are mostly brought by 
Charans and Sindhis, who always sell their cattle outside the town 
or village. As husbandmen are seldom able to pay in cash, the 
Sindhis often arrange with them to recover the amount at the next 
harvest, sometimes by instalments and sometimes at once. There 
is a cattle market called singote in Navaénagar where townspeople 
sometimes bring their cattle for sale. —_- 


Except the very small hamlets of shepherds and graziers called 
nesses, every village has at least one -_" The village shopkeeper 
is a Vania, Lohdna, Bhatia, or Meman. He sells to the people of 
his village clarified butter, oil, sugar, molasses, groceries, cloth, and 
other articles, sometimes for cash and sometimes in barter for 
— and cotton. The village shopkeeper is generally also a money- 
ender, and recovers the money lent in grain at harvest time. He 
is generally connected with a merchant in one of the leading trade 
centres to whom he sends cotton and grain bought from the 
husbandmen and from whom he buys groceries and piece-goods. 
The village shopkeeper often lends grain to the husbandmen on 
kadharo, that is on condition of being repaid at harvest one-fourth 
or one-half more than was lent. 

The local trade is carried on partly in carts and partly on pack- 
bullocks and asses. The cart traffic in Navadnagar is in the hands 
of Lohénds, Bhansélis, Memans, and Khojds, who carry passengers 
and cotton, grain, cloth, groceries, timber, clarified butter, and oil. 
Before the opening of the railway to Wadhwéan cartmen used to 
go to different parts of Navdnagar and to Rajkot. They now 
generally go to Wadhwd4n and Jetpur. Many cartmen carry for 
hire, A few buy from husbandmen and village shopkeepers about 
£30. (Rs, 300) worth of goods and sell them in retail from village 
to village. Traffic on pack-bullocks and asses isin the hands of 
Memans, MAjothis, Goldérands, Jogirdvals, and Charans, who carry 
grain, cotton-seeds, salt, clarified butter, oil, and sorang:. Many of 
them carry for hire, but some buy from husbandmen and wholesale 
dealers goods worth about £200 (Rs. 2000) and sell them to the 
people and traders of other districts. 

Besides carriers, there are peddlers, mostly Vdnids, Lohands, 
Bhati4s, Vohordés, Khojés, and Memans. The peddlers generally 
deal in groceries, cloth, vegetables, and other miscellaneous articles, 
They fill their packs in the larger villages and carrying them on 
their own backs or on bullocks, sell to the people of neighbouring 
small villages, rarely for cash and mostly in barter for cotton and 
grain. 

The Import trade of Kéthidwdr, excluding the ports belonging 
to the British Government to Portugal and to His Highness the 
Gaikwér of Baroda, according to the 1879-80 returns, amounted 
to £2,172,758 (Rs. 2,17,27,580) and the exports to £16,06,887 
(Rs. 1,60,68,870). The details of imports, iv order of importance, are 
grain §2,351 tons valued at £810,553 (Rs. 81,05,530), rice and pulse 
14,021 tons worth £202,723 (Rs. 20,27,230), cloth worth £1,85,284 
(Rs, 18,52,840), sugar 3791 tons worth £107,704 (Rs. 10,77,040), gold 
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silver and cash amounting to £107,100 (Rs. 10,71,000), molasses 


3845 tons worth £81,349 (Rs. 8,13,490), sesamum seed 5189 tons 
worth £71,330 (Rs. 7,138,300), clarified butter 833 tons worth £63,787 


(Rs. 6,37,870), metal 1031 tons worth £60,006 (Rs. 6,00,060), dates . 


7006 tons worth £52,855 (Rs. 5,28,550), oil 1163 tons worth £41,292 
(Rs. 4,12,920), timber worth £34,885 (Rs. 3,48,850), opium nine tons 
worth £31,104 (Rs. 3,11,040), betelnuts worth £23,323 (Rs. 2,338,230), 
fruit 1536 tons worth £21,577 (Rs. 2,15,770), seeds 974 tons worth 
£21,038 (Rs. 2,10,380), cocoanuts 4487 tons worth £20,260 
(Rs. 2,02,600), hides 77 tons worth £14630 (Rs. 1,46,300), tobacco and 
ganja 808 tons worth £14,073 (Rs. 1,40,730), cotton seeds 1852 tons 
worth £10,287 (Rs. 1,02,870), beer wines and spirits worth £9755 
(Rs. 97,550), grocery 293 tons worth £7911 (Rs. 79,110), dry dates 
624 tons worth £7374 (Rs. 73,740), silk worth £7056 (Rs. 70,560), 
cotton yarn worth £7000 (Rs. 70,000), coir 502 tons worth £6765 
(Rs. 67,650), sackcloth 199 tons worth £6008 (Rs. 60,080), mahuda 
198 tons worth £5211 (Rs. 52,110), spices 290 tons worth 
£5133 (Rs. 51,330), twist 52 tons worth £4450 (Rs. 44,500), paper 
2173 tons worth £3516 (Rs. 35,160), firewood 166 tons worth £3486 
(Rs. 34,860), groundnuts 344 tons worth £3439 (Rs. 34,390), sugar- 
candy 46 tons worth £2567 (Rs. 25,670), colour 116 tons worth 
£2505 (Rs. 25,050), ivory three tons worth £2163 (Rs. 21,630), coals 
403 tons worth £2021 (Rs. 20,210), lime 28 tons worth £464 
(Rs. 4640) grass 191 tons worth £343 (Rs. 3,480), umbrellas worth 
£230 (Rs. 2300), tea one ton worth £216 (Rs. 2160), coffee three 
tons worth £178 (Rs. 1780), cotton three tons worth £130 (Rs. 1300), 
lace worth £112 (Rs. 1120), salt 35 tons worth £94 (Rs. 940), flax 
and hemp one ton worth £85 (Rs. 850), wool one ton worth £70 

700), soap nine tons worth £63 (Rs. 630), stone 28 tons worth 
£22 (Rs. 220), castor-oil worth £8 (Rs. 80), and other miscellaneous 
articles 642 tons worth £109,335 (Rs. 10,938,850). 

Of Exports the details, in order of importance, are cotton 32,277 
tons valued at £925,311 (Rs. 92,53,110), gold silver and ready cash 
amounting to £493,163 (Rs. 49,31,630), wool 888 tons valued at 
£58,568 (Rs. 5,85,680), grain 6988 tons valued at £44,484 
(Rs. 4,44,840), cotton yarn 1268 tons valued at £16,527 (Rs. 1,65,270), 
metal 54 tons valued at £6272 (Rs. 62,720), clarified butter 52 tons 
valued at £5950 (Rs. 59,500), stone valued at £4268 (Rs. 42,680), 
sackcloth 161 tons valued at £3466 (Rs. 34,660), kapds 188 tons valued 
at £2470 (Rs. 24,700), cloth valued at £2424 (Rs, 24,240), dates 221 
tons valued at £1771 (Rs. 17,710), hides 477 tons valued at £1457 
(Rs. 14,570), red dungry cloth 436 tons valued at £1042 (Rs. 10,420), 
molasses 58 tons valued at £947 (Rs. 9470), seeds 40 tons valued 
at £864 (Rs. 8640), sesamum seed valued at £720 (Rs. 7200), 
spirits valued at £540 (Rs. 5400), sweet oil seven and a half tons 
valued at £357 (Rs. 3570), cotton seed 62 tons valued at £311 
(Rs. 3110), grocery nine tons valued at £243 (Rs. 2430), spices 
fourteen and a half tons valued at £182 (Rs. 1820), castor-oil seed 
21 tons valued at £156 (Rs. 1560), colour six tons valued at £129 
(Rs. 1290), tobacco six tons valued at 128 (Rs. 1280), fruit and 
vegetables 10 tons valued at £95 (Rs. 950), timber valued at £70 
(Rs. 700), peacocks’ feathers valued at £65 (Rs. 650), soap nine tons 
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valued at £63 (Rs. 630), coals eight tons valued at £43 (Rs, 480), lime 
three tons valued at £39 (Rs. 390), red ochre fifteen and a half tons 
valued at £34 (Rs. 340), salt ten and a half tons valued at £28 
(Rs. 280), mahuda one ton valued at £27 (Rs. 270), cocoanuts two 
tons valued at £20 (Rs. 200), grass five tons valued at £9 (Rs. 90), and 
miscellaneous articles valued at £34,643 (Rs. 3,46,430). 


Of Imports, the chief articles are grain, sugar, yo eared 
metals, groceries, dyes, ivory, piece goods, cotton yarn, silk, dates, 
betelnuts, cocoanuts, timber, cordage, clarified butter, oil, molasses, 
tobacco, mahuda, opium, and liquor. Under grain come wheat, 
millet, rice, and different kinds of pulse. Wheat, though grown to 
a large extent in Kdathidw4r, is in such exceptional years as the 
famine of 1876-77, brought from the North-West Provinces and the 
Panjéb. Millet, both spiked millet or bdjri and Indian millet or 
juvar, are brought from Kardchi, and, like wheat, in years of local 
scarcity, from Upper India. Rice comes from Bengal, the Konkan, 
and Gujarat. The local supplies of mag, adad, and m are 
supplemented from Vaégad and Gujarat, and twver which is not 
grown in K&thidwé&r is brought chiefly from Kaira! From Bombay 
before the opening of the railway were brought by sea and 
are now brought both by sea and land, sugar, sugarcandy, metals, 
cotton and woollen cloth, cotton yarn, groceries, glass and chinaware, 
wooden furniture, toys, European liquor, silk, kerosene oil, cocoanuts, 
ivory, and indigo. The imports of cloth in 1876-77 amounted to 
£117,708, in the two following years of distress they dwindled to 
nearly half that amount, a in 1879-80 again rose to £185,284, 
The main channel for these imports chiefly of Manchester piece- 
goods was Bhévnagar with one-third, Bedi admitted £21,918 and 
the rest was equally distributed among other ports. The imports 
of sugar in 1879-80 were 3791 tons worth £107,704, against 2373 
tons worth £57,289 in 1878-79. Of sugarcandy about 450 tons 
worth £11,723 were imported in 1877-78 ; the usual import appears 
to be between 400 and 500 tons. Dates, khajur and Lhdra come 
from the Arabian and Persian Gulf ports ; betelnuts, cocoantts, 
timber, and cordage from Malabér, Konkan and Zanzibér, opium 
and sorangi from Malwa, clarified butter and oil from Parkar and 
Pdtanvéda, and silk cloth, molasses, tobacco, kuswmba, and mahuda 
from Ahmadabad and other parts of Gujarét. Coir is brought 
chiefly in the form of coir-string and rope. This import amounted 
to £6765 in 1879-80, and the highest import was £16,266 in 1878-79. 
The supplies of timber on the Gir and Barda hills do not nearly equal 
the demand, and large quantities are imported. In 1808 firewood was 
so scarce that Colonel Walker wrote : ‘The want of firewood is a most 
serious inconvenience in the country, so much so that it was not 
unusual, when the governor's army was passing through and the 
villages were unable to supply fuel, for the landlord to cause a 
village to be deserted, and its timber used as fuel.’ In later times 


1 The imports of grain, excluding rice and pulse, amounted to 31,260 tons valued 
at £315,072 in 1877-78, to 65,590 tons at £719,303 in 1878-79, and to 70,315 tons at 
£156,301 in 1879-80. 
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there were occasionally small exports of timber. In 1845-46, 
Bhavnagar exported timber worth £190; in 1849-50 the exports 
from the Jundgad coast amounted to £1130 and in 1864 those from 
the Navanagar outlets were worth £1838. Since 1864 there seem to 
have been noexports. On the otherjhand large quantities of timber 
are imported. Bhavnagar imported timber worth £1820 in 1845-46, 
£26,595 in 1873-74, £45,900 in 1876-77, £13,335 in 1877-78, and 
£16,690 in 1879-80. Navdnagar imported timber worth £976 in 
1844, £14,392 in 1864, £15,293 in 1874, £14,230 in 1877-78, £14,686 
in 1878-79, and £9584 in 1879-80. Jundgad imported timber 
worth £1563 in 1849-50, £2279 in 1869-70, £4774 in 1876-77, 
£485 in 1878-79, and £250 in 1879-80. The total imports in 
the province amounted to £45,900 in 1876-77, £30,060 in 1877-78, 
£28,631 in 1878-79, and £34,885 in 1879-80. The cause of this 
falling off in imports was the famine of 1878-79, when house 
building was stopped in almost all parts of the province. Large 
beams of teak are imported from Kaérwér and Maulmain and rafters 
from Balsér and other ports near the Surat Dangs. In native houses, 
haldarva, in logs of three or four tons each, is almost solely used. 
Except opium, sorangi, clarified butter, oil, silk-cloth, tobacco, 
kasumbe, and mahuda, imports are brought into the province 
by the merchants of the chief trade centres, chiefly Vanids, Bhatids, 


Lohénds, Parsis, Vohords, Khojés, and Memans, from whom town 


and village petty dealers buy and sell to the people. Opium is 
brought by Government to their warehouse at Rajkot, and there 
sold to the opium farmers of different states who retail it. Before 
the opening of railways, sorangi was brought from Malwa by 
Charans, Depdlds, and Vanjéraés on pack-bullocks and sold in retail 
to the dyers. It is now imported by rail chiefly by Vania and 
Vohora merchants of the leading trade centres and sold in 
retail to the dyers. Especially in the northern division clarified 
butter and oil are generally brought by Parkar traders in kundds 
or skin-pots, and sold to wholesale dealers. In other parts they are 
brought by merchants belonging to the main trade centres. Silk- 


cloth which is used throughout the province chiefly for women’s 


bodices scarves and petticoats,comes from Ahmadabad, eitherthrough 
district merchants who go to Ahmadabad to buy it or through 
Ahmadabad merchants and manufactures, who send their agents to 
sell it in the chief Kathidwar towns and villages. Molasses, though 
repared in and sent in small quantities from Sorath, Halar, 
thid4waér and Gohilvdd, is sale imported from Navséri and 
other districts both in ghadds or earthen pots and in ravas or sack- 
cloth, by merchants of the leading trade centres. The exports of 
molasses in 1878-79 were valued at £4989 and at £527 in 1879-80, 
The imports in 1878-79 were 3093 tons worth £45,911 and in 
1879-80 3845 tons valued at £81,349. Kanbis from Charotar and 
other parts of Gujarat bring and sell tobacco in their own carts both 
to traders and to consumers. Before the extension of the railway 
to Wadhwé4n, mangoes, fruit, and vegetables were brought from 
Guj4rat in carts, and now come by rail and are distributed by retail 
dealers. Safflower or kasumbo is brought by traders, dyers, and 
Gujarat landholders, and mahuda by Kalals or distillers who are 
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generally P4rsis, Mardthdés, and Pardeshis. Of metals, iron is 


brought from Bombay by Vohords, who sell it in bars and sheets 
to blacksmiths or to husbandmen and labourers who have it made 
into field tools. Nails, railings, chains, lattice work, and other 
iron articles are sold ready made by Vohords. Axes and field 
tools, which were mgr d made by local smiths, now come ready 
made from Bombay. Gold, silver, copper and brass are imported 
by Vanids and other central merchants. The merchants sell gold 
and silver in retail to petty town merchants, who sell it to consumers 
or to goldsmiths who work it into ornaments. For some years 
after 1863 when husbandmen amassed much money owing to the 
high price of cotton and other gees large quantities of gold 
and silver were imported into the spony and bought by the 
husbandmen. <A few years later gold was exported to Bombay, 
where its price was very high, and during the famine years 
(1877-1879), large quantities of gold and silver ornaments were sold 
by husbandmen and other middle-class people, melted into bars, 
and sent to Bombay. Copper and brass are chiefly bought by 
Kansérés who make them into cooking, dining, drinking, and water 
pots, and sometimes in sheets by well-to-do ee who have them 
made into pots and vessels by coppersmiths. In the prosperous 
times of the American war (1863-1865) large quantities of copper 
and brass were imported and metal pots came into general use 
instead of earthen ones; but during the famine of 1877-1879 the 
people were forced to part with large quantities of their brass 
ware. 


The chief exports are cotton, grain, oil, oil-seeds, wool, clarified 
butter, and stone. Of these cotton is the chief. From Divdli, 
that is the beginning of the Vikram or Gujarat new year (October- 
November), husbandmen begin to bargain with the village dealers 
to deliver a certain quantity of cotton in the season, getting part 
payment in advance. The village dealers in turn bargain with 
wholesale merchants and receive cash from them which they pay to 
the husbandmen. The village dealers receive from the husbandmen 
cotton as it comes from the field, and, after having it ginned 
by the hand cleaner or charkha make it over to the wholesale 
merchant. From the wholesale merchant, cotton passes to the 
chief trade centres, where it is pressed into bales and sent to 
Bombay. Before 1864 cotton went from the Kaéthidwé4r ports in 
loose bales called dhokdds and kothlis. Half presses are now found 
not only in every leading trade centre but also in the chief district 
towns. Before the railway was continued to Wadhwan, the whole 
of the Jhdlavad cotton went to Dholera and was thence sent to 
Bombay. Several outside merchants, including Bombay European 
firms, had their agencies at Dholera which bought large quantities. 
After the extension of the railway to Wadhwén, Dholera lost 
almost all its trade, as the cotton goes by Wadhwan to Bombay 
by rail. Most of the agencies have been moved from Dholera to 
Wadhwén. The opening of the Bhaévnagar-Gondal railway has 
now turned a part of this trade to Bhavnagar, whence cotton is 
shipped to Bombay. The cotton exporters, who belong to the 
main trade centres, are chiefly Vanids, Bhatids, PO tg Toe 
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and Khojés. A few years since, some Bombay European firms 
opened offices and kept European agents at Bhavnagar and 
Wadhwdn. These buy cotton from | merchants for their own 
firms as well as for other Bombay and English firms, and export 
it to Bombay. The agents have set up full presses in which they 

ress their own and other merchants’ cotton. Much cotton was 
Soiaetly spun by native women with common spindles or rentids 
and the yarn was woven into coarse and other country cloth by 
Dheds, Vohords, and Tarids. At that time the growth of cotton 
was much more limited than it now is. The export was small, 
and as country cloth was commonly used, there was little import 
of foreign piece goods. At present foreign piece goods are rapidly 
supplanting the local manufacture. The area under cotton varies 
to a great extent with the price it fetches. When prices are high 
the people increase the area, and reduce the area when prices fall. 
Many tracts which were under cotton during the American war 
are now under grain. Cotton does not pay unless it fetches more 
than £14 (Rs. 140) the khdndz of seven hundredweight or four pence 
the pound in Liverpool. 

Two kinds of cotton oo in the province, végria or dhdnknia 
and pumadia or ldlia. Vdgria is almost solely grown in the north 
and east districts in Jhala4vad and Dhandhuka, and /dlia throughout 
the rest of the le The pod of the vdgria does not open when 
ripe so as to allow the seed cotton to be picked. It only slightly 
opens and clasps the cotton tightly, so that the pod and all has to be 
picked. The puwmadia when ripe bursts open, and the cotton is 
easily picked from the pod as it hangs from the tree. Vdgria cotton 
though inferior to it can by careful handling be i arete so as to 
look very much like pumadia. Vdgria has the advantage that the 

can be stored during the rains without injury. Vdgria cotton 
stored and cleaned in December is called navlodh. It is whiter than 
pumadia but in other respects is poorer. The chief varieties of 
exported cotton are locally called after the divisions from which 
they come as Hélaér and Jhalavad. The best cotton comes from the 
Pdlita4na state. The whole crop of Pélitdna cotton is only about 
2100 tons (6000 khdndis), but it is by far the best prepared for 
market, being well cleaned and free from adulteration. It is bulky 
of a good bright creamy white with a yellowish tinge, and the 
staple is even fine and fairly strong and long. It classes from good 
to fine. The cotton grown in the Bhavnagar districts is called 
desdm. It closely resembles Pdliténa cotton but is not so well 
prepared, and is occasionally damped to add to its weight or mixed 
with seed, especially when prices rise beyond the rates at which the 
cotton was sold. The Bhavnagar crop averages about 9800 tons 
(28,000 khdmdis), and most of it classes in Bombay and Europe as 
good. With care it could easily be made as fine as the Péliténa 
cotton. The cotton grown in Wadhwan, Bimbdi, Halvad, Chuda 
and Gujarvedi is known as Vagria Jhaldvad, and is grown from 
@ peculiar seed. In Bombay and Europe it is known as Dholera 
cotton. When properly picked and cleaned, it 1s reckoned good 
cotton, being a bright white which does not readily fade. Its staple 
too is strong fairly long and even, and it has much body and bulk. 
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Spinners readily buy it to mix with other kinds of cotton which 
lack these qualities. It is seldom a prepared, most of it 
being full of fine powdered leaf, which, after a certain stage, it is 
almost impossible to remove. Jatvdd cotton, grown between 
Wadhwéan and Viramgén, finds its way into the Kathidwér markets ; 
it is of a very low quality. Mahuva cotton, grown chiefly in 
the Mahuva, Lilia, Amreli, Kundla and Taldja districts, closely 
resembles Péliténa cotton, and like Paliténa cotton classes from good 
to fine. What specially recommends it to buyers is its purity and 
cleanness. In 1880-81 parcels of this cotton fetched as high & price as 
machine-ginned Broach. In the Bhél and the neighbouring district 
of Dhandhuka, a better cotton is known as pumadia or ldlia. This 
when cleaned by Platt’s Macarthy gins is sold as, and when properly 
prepared closely resembles machine-ginned Broach. The bulk of the 
crop from these districts as well as from Limbdi, R4npur, Borsad, 
Cambay, and Dholka, is marred by leaf and is known as sakalia. A 
weak flimsy cotton finds its way into Kéthidwér from these districts 
and is known in Bombay as sagar. Itis harsh, short stapled, and of a 
dirty white much like wool in appearance and touch, and mixed with 
salt and clay. It is known at once by its smell. The cotton of Sorath 
and Halér is inferior to that grown in other parts of Kaéthidwar and 
is known in Bombay and Europe by the names of its place of export, 
Verdval and Mangrol. It is soft and flimsy of a bluish white, and 
though the staple 1s fairly long and silky, it is weak and much mixed 
with dark broken leaf and seed. Here, as elsewhere, except in 
Mahuva and Paélitaéna, adulteration is common and most difficult to 
stop. 

The cotton crops are gathered and begin to arrive at Bhavnagar 
and Mahuva in January, supplies being plentiful in April. At 
Wadhwan it begins to come early in March, supplies being plentiful 
in May. At Dholera, Verdval, Mdngrol, Jodia and other ports, it 
begins to come in March and is plentiful in April. 

In spite of the competition of ginning factories! large quantities 
of Kathidwér cotton are still cleaned by the common hand gin or 
charkha. Between 1866 and 18&2 several attempts at opening 
ginning factories have been made, some of which are still working ; 
others from various reasons have been closed. The common hand- 
gin or charkha consists of a stand supporting an iron and wooden 
rollers revolving at such a distance from each other as to allow the 
cotton to pass between them but not the seeds. There are two handles 
moving the rollers, one at each end of the frame, which require two 
persons to work, one of whom feeds the rollers with seed-cotton. 
About 12 to 14 sers of seed cotton or kapds can be cleaned in an 
hour by this instrument giving from 4 to 44 sers of cleaned cotton. 
Almost every cultivator owns a hand-gin by which with the help of 
his family he cleans his cotton. At the large towns in the cotton 
districts, such as Bhavnagar, Botdd, Kundla, and Gadara, merchants 
collect the owners of hand-gins in a yard to clean the cotton which 
they have purchased. These ginning enclosures are called dd, 


= 1 ighag cotton ginning and pressing details have been contributed by Captain J, M. 
unter. 
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The labourers are paid by the amount of cotton they clean. If the 
proprietor of the ad provides them with three meals a day and 
tobacco fuel and water, the work is paid for at the rate of 2s. 
(Re. 1) for five to seven mans. If the labourers provide their own food 
they receive payment at the rate of 2s. (Re. 1) for three to four mans. 
The rate of remuneration varies from year to year according to the 
state of the labour market. In 1866 the Wadhwaén Cotton Gin and 
Press Company Limited was started by Mr. J. M. Drennan This 
company had two branches, one at Wadhwan civil station cousisting 
of a complete factory of sixty gins and the other at Dhandhuka with 
a similar number of gins. The Wadhwaén branch has been long 


closed owing to expensive management and a badly chosen site 


from which most of the buildings were washed away in a flood in. 
1867. It also suffered from the opposition of the Mahajan or local 
trades union. The Dhandhuka branch is still worked at a profit 
by the Dholera Press and Ginning Company Limited. But profit is 

ible only owing to the capital now invested being not more 


than £2700 (Rs. 27,000) against the original outlay of £11,700. 


(Rs. 1,17,000). The ill success of this property was due to causes 
similar to those which led to the closing of the Wadhwan branch. 
Though it is now worked at a profit, the Dhanduka branch will 
never prove a satisfactory investment, because cotton of good class 
is not grown in sufficient quantity in the neighbourhood to keep 
the machinery in full work. The factory also suffers from the 
competition of the hand-ginning yards. The factory started at 
Limbdi by Messrs. W. and A. Graham of Bombay was not a 
success. A small factory was built at Vala consisting of ten gins 
and is still worked at a profit, but itis too much of a toy to 
attract business and is not very favourably situated. 


In 1870-71 a ginning factory and cotton press of fifty Platt’s 
Macarthy gins was opened at Dhordji in the Gondal state at 
@ capital cost of about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) advanced by the state 
to Mr. Drennan at five’ per cent interest. Great difficulties were 
experienced in setting the factory going, first from the failure 
of manufacturers, from quarrels with the patentees, from the 
foundering of the boats bringing the machinery, and most of all 
from the owners of native or hand gins. Though these difficulties 
were overcome the result was not successful and no return was 


obtained on the capital expended. Lately the management has . 


been reformed and rendered more efficient. The factories have not 
been working long enough under the new arrangement to judge of 
the financial result. But the administrators of the state who now 
direct the management are sanguine of success as the town of 
Dhor4ji is now the terminus of the Bhdvnagar-Gondal railway 
and both factories have been largely patronised by the local cotton 
dealers during the past season. The press is worked by an engine 
of sixteen horse-power, it employs thirty-five men twelve women 
and ten children, and is capable of turning out 150 full-pressed bales 
every day... The cost of pressing one bale including hoops and 





1 Compiled from information supplied by A. Whittle, Esq. 
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covering is 7s. (Rs. 3}). The ginning factory consists of fifty gins 
driven by a twenty horse-power engine and is capable of turning out 
400 mans of cleaned cotton a day. It employs during the season 
forty men, seventy women, and thirty-six children. Hitherto only 
merchants have brought their cotton to be cleaned. The husband-. 
men continue to clean their cotton at home by means of the hand-gin 
or charkhas. 


In 1874-75 a ginning factory with John’s patent gins was 
started at Lathi with capital subscribed by three Europeans of 
Bhavnagar and a native. The gin used was an invention of one 
of the European shareholders who claimed for it the advantage of 
effectively cleaning the cotton without damaging the fibre. This 
result was realised but the cotton-dealers in Bhavnagar, being used 
to the appearance of cotton cleaned by Platt’s gins, declined to 

urchase the cotton turned out of the new factory except at 
ower rates. This circumstance combined with mismanagement led 
to the financial failure of the undertaking. The machinery was 
sold at one-tenth cost price and removed to Broach. 


Since the opening of the railway (1880) a ginning factory has 
been started by a native merchant containing fifty of Platt’s patent 
gins worked by a nineteen horse-power engine and employing 
seventy-five hands during the cotton season. The rate for cleaning 
cotton in this factory is ls. 3d. (10 annas), 1s. 6d. (12 annas) and 
1s. 9d. (14 annas) the man of cleaned cotton according to the 
quality of the cotton. The better classes of cotton having fewer 
seeds, are cleaned easier and charged lower rates. The seed is 
returned to theowner. There is no special tax on this industry and 
the financial results of the first year’s working are satisfactory and 
encouraging. It is probable that these factories will be established 
at the cotton centres in the interior of the province along the 
line of railway. There is not much difference in the relative cost 
of cleaning cotton by the steam gin and the common hand-gin or 
charkha. But the steam gin works about twelve times as fast as the 
hand-gin and the rapid changes in the price of cotton is making 
this saving of time a matter of the first importance. Hand-gin 
cleaned cotton is paid for by the weight of the seed extracted, while 
machine gin cleaned cotton is paid for by the weight of the cleaned 
eotton. Machine ginned cotton fetches about five per cent more for 
every khdndi than cotton cleaned by the native process. Machine 
inning must therefore extend ; and, owing to the saving in manual 
bour which it effects, will inevitably deprive a number of people 
of part of their means of livelihood. economic change is 
at work among the native ulation, the result of which it is 
difficult to foresee. It is ni that by degrees the population 
j bs does not depend exclusively on aban such as Kolis 
irs and Bharvdds, will leave the villages and settle in the larger 
towns as a fixed labouring community. The pressure of population 
on the land will thus be reduced and the tillage of the soil will be 
left to those classes who will do it most justice. If this expectation 
is realised, landowners cultivators and labourers will benefit 
by the introduction of steam and machinery into the province. 
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Kathidwar cotton is pressed by steam presses and by native screw 
presses. In spite of the facilities afforded by steam presses, the 
railway draws so much cotton to the Bhavnagar port for shipment 
to Bombay that native screws for half pressing are in full work 
during the season (March-June). There are seven steam cotton 
presses in the province, five at Bhavnagar, one at Mahuva, and one 
at Wadhwan. Of the steam cotton presses at Bhavnagar the first 
was the Volkart United Press owned by the Volkart United Press 
Company and started in 1871. It has a capital of £15,365 
(Rs. 1,583,650); has two presses worked by an engine of twenty 
horse-power; it daily employs 199 men and forty women, 
and pays £950 (Rs. 9500) every year as wages. The second steam 
press is the Bhavnagar Cotton Press, owned by the Bhavnagar 
Cotton Manufactory Company Limited. It was started in 1872. 
It has a capital of £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000); has three presses worked 
by an engine of twenty-five horse-power ; it daily employs fifty-two 
workmen, and pays £400 (Rs. 4000) every year in wages. The 
third press is the West Press owned by the West's Patent Press 
Company Limited. It was started in 1877. It has a capital of 
£8000 (Rs. 80,000) ; has two presses worked by an engine of twenty 
horse-power; it daily employs sixty men and thirty women, 
and pays £500 (Rs. 5000) every year in wages. The fourth press 
which eee to the Fort Press Company Limited, was started in 
1877. It has a capital of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000); has three presses 
worked by two engines of forty horse-power each ; it daily employs 
fifty-three men and forty women, and every year pays £680 
(Rs. 6800) in wages. The fifth press is the New Indian Press 
owned by the New Indian Press Company Limited. It was started 
in 1882. It has a capital of £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) ; has four presses 
worked by two engines of twenty horse-power each; it daily 
employs 150 men and twenty women, and every year pays £1500 
(Rs. 15,000) in wages. The sixth cotton press is the Mahuva Cotton 
Press at Mahuva ; it is owned by the Bhavnagar Cotton Manufactory 
Company Limited, and it was started in 1877. It has a capital of 
£7000 (Rs. 70,000); has two presses worked by an engine of 
eighteen horse-power ; it daily employs forty-five workmen, and 
every year pays £230 (Rs. 2300) in wages. e seventh press at 
Wadhwaén civil station is owned by Gaddum and Company and 
has a capital of £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000); has two presses worked 
by an engine of forty-five horse-power ; and it daily employs 116 
workmen. No tax is levied by the Bhavnagar state on the steam 
press industry; on the contrary, when practicable, facilities and 
concessions are made for their convenience. The usual terms 
which the proprietors of presses make with the state are that 
the land occupied by the press should be rented from the state 
for a yearly payment of £5 to £30 (Rs. 50- Rs. 300). The lessees 
are forbidden to use the land for any purpose except for a 
steam cotton press. The period for which the land is leased is not 
specified except in the case of Messrs. Gaddum and Co.'s New Indian 
Press Company which has a lease for ninety-nine years or up to such 
time as the company shall remove their establishment.. The eng 
charge for full-pressing a bale of cotton varies according to the 
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season from 2s. 104d. (Re. 1-7) to 3s. 6d. (Rs. 12) or 68. (Rs. 3) 
the bale when bagging and steel hoops are provided by the press. 
From 125 to 150 full-pressed bales can be turned out in one da 
from each press. It is calculated that a steam press, fully occupied, 
will recoup the capital outlay in about four seasons. 


The primitive native screw for pressing cotton into what are termed 
half-pressed bales is rapidly disappearing from Bhavnagar. The 
screwsare being moved inland along the line of railway at Lathi, Botéd 
Dhord4ji, Ranpur, Jetpur, and Bhayavadar, as the railway charges are 
more favourable to half-pressed bales than to dhokdds. The screws 
are made of local babul wood on account of its peculiar toughness. 
The frame is made of teakwood imported to Bhavnagar from Malabar. 
These screws are set up by local carpenters at a cost of about £50 
(Rs. 500). They last ten to fifteen years within which time the 
screws have to be occasionally renewed. Twelve men are required 
to work one screw press. Sucha gang working from six in the 
morning till seven in the evening with an interval for meals would 
turn out fifty to sixty bales for which they are paid at the rate 
of £2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25- Rs. 30) for 100 bales. Each man earns 
about 2s. (Re. 1) a day. The ordinary size of a half-pressed bale is 
about 6’ x 4’ x 4’ and the average weight is seven hundredweights. 
Sacking and coir rope are used to secure these bales instead of the 
steel hoops employed in full-pressed bales. This covering is termed 
bdrddm or tare and weighs from twenty-one to twenty-eight pounds. 
There used to be about thirty-five of these screw presses at Bhdv- 
nagar alone. The cost of sending every half-pressed bale to Bomba 
by sea is for freight 38. to 58. (Rs. 14-Rs. 24), cartage 3d. (2 ans.), 

ressing 74d. (5 ans.), and gunny 5s. (Rs. 24), or a total of 10s. 104d. 

Rs. 5-7). The cost for a full-pressed bale is for freight 9d. to le. 
3d. (6-10 ans.), reg art (4 anna), for age 38. (Rs. 14) and 
for gunny 2s. 74d. (Re. 1-5) or a total of 7s. (Rs. 34). As one 
half-pressed bale is twice as heavy as a full-pressed bale it follows 
that a gain of about 3s. (Rs. 14) on every bale is obtained by sending 
cotton to Bombay in the shape of half-pressed bales, but the pilfering, 
adulteration, se wastage to which the half-pressed bales are exposed 
on the way and at the time of sale in Bombay is so serious that it is 
found more advantageous to put the cotton in full-pressed bales. 
The greater popularity of the -pressed form is proved by the 
export statistics which show that from September 1881 to June 1882, 
434,220 hundredweights in 124,063 full-pressed bales were exported 
against 143,143 Landeadweghie in 20,449 half-pressed bales. The 
owner of the screw-press receives a fee of one anna on each bale. It 
is calculated that in a favourable season @ screw-press will bring in to 
the owner £20 (Rs. 200) clear gain. The screw and shed represent 
a capital outlay of about £200 (Rs. 2000); the return is therefore 
about ten per cent. 


It is difficult to come to any satisfactory conclusion as to the 
amount of cotton grown and sent from the province. The followin 
roughly represents the recorded exports of cotton during the eight. 
years ending 1880-81 : | 
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Kdthidwdr Cotton Exports (in Bales), 1873-1880. 











1873-74 58,000 | 18,127 | 24,800 
1874-75 54,900 93 22,100 
1875-76 60,500 | 27,516 | 21,680 
1876-77 52,000 | 28,400 | 82,472 
1877-78* 6312 | 10,663 | 16,420 
1878-79" 14,100 | 13,885 | 10,100 





* Famine years. 


For some time before 1861 the average price of cotton in Bombay 
was about 8s. (Rs. 4) aman. In 1864 and 1865 the price rose to 
£3 10s. (Rs. 35), it then greatly fell and at present (1882-83) is 18s. 
(Rs. 9) a man. Before 1861, the freight to Bombay was three- 
fourths of the present freight, and in 1864 and 1865 it was four 
times the present freight. In Haldar, [délia cotton at present 
fetches £1 Rs me | more a khdndi aera chi cotton. To the 
Navadnagar merchant the total cost from pinning ing to exporti 
to Bombay is about £17 6s. (Rs. 173) the khdndi, and he pita 
Bombay an average price of about £19 (Rs. 190) the khdéndi, leaving 
him an average net profit of about £1.148. (Rs.17) the khdmdi. 
To grow lalia, which is the chief cotton in Kathiéwér proper, the 
total cost to the original dealer is about £21 4s. (Rs. 212) on the 
dhokda of twenty-five mans, and the proceeds at Bhavnagar £22 12s. 
(Rs. 226), leaving a profit of about £1 6s. (Rs. 13).2 The 
Bhavnagar merchant gets in Bombay £23 15s. (Rs. 2373) for a 
dhokda of twenty-five mans, and the expenses incurred are about 
_ (Rs. 230), leaving him a net profit of about 15s. (Rs. 74) the 

kda’ 


Wheat, millet, and pulses are sent to Bombay and Karachi by Vania, 
Bhatia, Meman, rae Khoja merchants. Wheat, chiefl own in 
the Bh4l, goes in large quantities from Bhavnagar and WadhwéAn. 
Millet, chiefly growing in Halar and K&éthiaéwér, and pulses grown 
in the Machhu Ka4ntha, are sent from the ports of Halar and Sorath. 


! The details are: Eighty mans cotton in pod to yield one khdndi of cotton £16, state 
dues on kdlds or cotton-pods 14s., taking the cotton out of the pod 8s., ginning £1 12zs., 
cart-hire to Navanagar 5s., pressing 5s. 6d., cart-hire to the wharf 2s., export dut 
3s. 6d., freight to Bombay 3s. 6d., total £19 13s. 6d. Deduct as value of cotton ssode 
£2 7s; total charges £17 68. 6d; khdndi price in Bombay £19; khdndi profit £1 
138. 6d. 

2 The details are : Buying seventy-five mans of uncleaned cotton or kapda, including 
local state taxes, to produce one dhokda or twenty-five mans of cotton £21 11s. 3d., 
ginning £1 108., miscellaneous 4s., sacking 2s., exchange on bill 28., cart-hire to 
Chital 4s., railway fare from Chital to Bhavnagar 7s., Bhavnagar charges 12s. ; total 
£24 12s. 3d. Deduct as value of cotton seeds £3 68. 7$d.; total charges £21 58. 74d.; 
dhokda rate at Bhavnagar £22 12s.; net dhokda profit to the KathiAwdér merchant at 
Bhavnagar £1 68. 44d. 

3 The details are : Cost of a dhokda at Bhavnagar £22 12s., cart-hire to the wharf lz., 
labour 6d., freight to Bombay 4s., cart-hire and other expenses in Bombay 2s. 9d.; 
total cost to the Bhdvnagar merchant £23 0s. 3d. Selling price of a dhokda at 
Bombay £23 15s. ; profit to the Bhavnagar merchant 14s, 9d. 
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These articles are bought by export houses from village traders 
who get them direct from the growers. In Kéthidwdr it has been 
a custom to store in the ground a large quantity of grain, chiefly 
juvar and banti, as a defence against scarcity. But except a few 
chiefs who keep to the old ese all dispose of their surplus 
grain to the traders who sell it either retail to the people or to 
export merchants. The exports of grain, excluding rice and ddl, 
amounted to 8848 tons valued at £112,196 (Rs. 11,21,960) in 1877-78, 
to 6212 tons valued at £56,071 (Rs. 5,60,710) in 1878-79, and to 5787 
tons valued at £43,077 (Rs. 4,830,770) in 1879-80. 


Under oil-seeds, come sesamum and castor-oil. These are grown in 
almost all parts of the province and are sent in small quantities from 
all trade centres to Bombay and Karachi. Much sesamum and castor- 
seed is pressed into oil for local use, the sesamum seed by Musalman 
Ghanchis and the castor-oil seed by the women of the husbandmen’s 
families who pound castor-seed, and, after boiling the powder 
in a vessel, extract castor-oil for burning. Sheep are sheared by 
shepherds and butchers and the wool is sold to district traders, 
generally Memans. The district traders sell it to wholesale 
merchants who send most of it to Bombay. In the Navadnagar 
state a large quantity of wool is bought by the traders of Amran, 
Bélambha, and Hadidna, and sold to the merchants at Jodia, who 
send it to Bombay. A small quantity of this wool is locally woven 
by Dheds and others into the blankets which are worn by shepherds. 
Woollen ropes are also made. 


Clarified butter or ghi is chiefly produced in the districts of Panchal 
m Kathidwdér proper, and in Barda and the Gir forest in Sorath. 
These districts have always a large number of cattle belonging 
to shepherds. The centres of the trade in clarified butter are 
Kuvadva for the Panchal, whence it goes to R4jkot and other places ; 
Visavadar, Sarsai, and Mendarda for the Gir, whence it goes to 
Jéfarabad and Verdval and thence to Bombay; and Bhanvar and 
Porbandar for Barda. Building stone goes in large quantities from 
Porbandar and Dhréngadra. The Porbandar stone is sent from 
Porbandar to Bombay, and the Dhrdngadra stone goes by rail to 
Gujarat. The opening of the railway has greatly increased the 
export of the Dhrangadra stone. 


In Jhalaévad,the opening of therailway has stopped the former pack- 
bullock export of stone, salt, and grain, and the import of dyes from 
Mevad, Marwér, and Malwa. Since the opening of the railway there 
has sprung up an export of cotton to, and an import of piece-goods 
from, Bombay. Vaddgra salt,made at Kuda in Dhraéngadra,is carried 
to different parts of the province but is not allowed to be exported. 


In Gohilvadd, the port of Bhadvnagar between 1760 and 1810 was 
eonnected by trade with Pali, Jodhpur, Sirohi, Udepur, Jayapur, 
Ujain, Ratlam, Indor, Burhaénpur, Penth, Ahmadabad, Dénta, Pdétan, 
Rédhanpur, Palanpur, Vadnagar, Visalnagar, and Sidhpur, but this. 
trade has been now entirely absorbed by the railway. Bhavnagar also 
formerly carried on an extensive sea-trade with Karachi and Kalikat, 
Maskat, Basréh, Mokha, Jidda, Zanzibar, Mauritius, Mozambique ; and 
with Ceylon, Singépur, Pindng and China. In 1802, the opening 
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of Dholera by the British Government turned much trade from 
Bhavnagar to Dholera, and for some years after 1832 Gogha was 
the chief centre. After 1846-47, trade returned to Bhévnagar and 
Bhavnagar has now absorbed nearly the whole trade of Gogha and 
& great part of the Dholera trade. — 


In Haldar, the sea-trade of Navdnagar was formerly confined 
within narrow limits by the dread of the Okhaémandal pirates. An 
extensive land trade was carried on through Charans, Atits, and 
Vanjérés with Mdérwér, Mevad, and Gujarat. Navdnagar has now 
a large sea-trade with Bombay and Karachi. There was formerly a 
considerable export of cloth from Navanagar, but it has been almost 
entirely supplanted by the import of European piece-goods. At the 
chief port of Sorath, Verdval the ancient Somndéth-Patan, there has 
been of late an increase in the export of cotton and molasses, and in 
the import of grain and piece goods, and a decrease in the export of 
: eo and clarified butter. The trade with distant ports has 

ecreased while that with Bombay, Karachi, and Gujardét has 
increased. 


The chief Kaéthidwdr crafts are, at Navdnagar, gold and silver 
thread-making or soneri, knot-printing or bandhni, the weavin 
of silk or atlas and of brocades or kinkhdb, the making of | 
powders kankwu and gulal, of fragrant oils phulel and sugandhrdy tel, 
of perfumed sticks agarbati, of perfumed powder pud2, and of rose 
and other essences or atars. At Madngrol the chief crafts are in- 
laying ivory and carving sandalwood; at Kundla and Muli making 
native horse saddles; at Wadhwaén making soap; at Dhrdngadra 
and Halvad making stone hand mills, cups and other articles; at 
Kuda in Dhréngadra the manufacture of salt; and at Bhavnagar 
the machine weaving of cotton cloth. 


The Navdnagar sonert or ig and silver thread is not only the 
best in the province but holds a high place in foreign markets. 
The workers, of whom there are about fifty families, are Kadva 
Kanbis, called tdérkadhds or wire-beaters, who were brought from 
Ahmadabad by a Musalmdan governor during the reign of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb. Except about ten families who have capital, thetdrkadhds 
are labourers supplied with materials by Vénia and Vohora merchants. 
The materials come from Bombay. A silver bar about 100 ¢olds in 
weight is covered with gold leaf of from two to six tolds in weight, 
either by goldsmiths or by Musalmaén jarddis of whom there 
are about ten families in Navdnagar. The jarddis then beat 
the bar and drag it several times through many different sized 
holes pierced in a rough iron plate. When it becomes as fine as a 
cotton thread, the wire is sent to the tdrkhada or wire-beater who 


after beating and flattening it, twists it with yellow silk, and either - 


the wire-beater or a labourer winds this joint thread into skeins 
called gunchhlis. Except during the rains the demand for gold 
thread is fairly brisk throughout the year, especially during the 
marriage months of February and May. The wire-beaters work 
for nine hours a day from six to eleven in the morning and from 
one to five in the evening. The tdrkadhds are goddess or mother 
worshippers. Their favourite holidays are the navrdtri or the first 
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nine days of Ashvin (September-October). Besides these, they 
keep every amas or the last day of every Hindu month, Divali 
(October-November), Holz (February-March), Janmdshtami(August- 
September), and other Hindu a The women help by twist- 
ing together the gold and silk threads and the children by dressing 
the silk and flattening the wire. A hardworking wire-drawer 
earns about 2s. (Re.1) a day, his wife about ls. (8 ans.), and a 
child about 6d. (4 ans.). The skeins are sold either retail to the 
people or wholesale to local or outside traders. The sellers are 
well-to-do wire-drawers or the Vania and Vohora merchants who 
employ the wire-drawers. The gold thread is bought by brocade- 
weavers and cloth dealers who dispose of almost the whole supply 
to local chiefs and large landholders. A gunchhli or skein weigh- 
ing eighteen vdls costs from 1s. 8}d. to 3s. 44d. (8-6 korzs), that is, 
a tola of gold-thread costs from 3s. to 6s. (Rs. 14-Rs.3). As a class 
the thread-makers are not well-to-do. They are neither thrifty 
nor hardworking and suffer from debts incurred during the late 
(1877) famine and from the competition of Bombay thread. 


Béndhni or knot-printing is carried on in almost all the chief 
towns of the province. In Navdnagar, where the best Kathidwar 
knot-prints are made, there are about seventy-five families of 
printers all of them Khatris. About one-third of the Khatris have 
capital; the rest work for wages. Half of them work as 
bandhards or knot-tyers and half as dyers. Of the raw 
material the cloth comes from Bombay and the safflower or 
kasumbo from Gujarét. Whole pieces of jaconet or muslin are 
bought by well-to-do dyers and printers. If unwashed they are 
washed with soap. The cloth is then cut into pieces of the size 
required for turbans, gharcholas or scarves, and women's other 
garments, and given to the knot-tyer. Before beginning to work, 
the knot-tyer, according to agreement, keeps the cloth single 
or folds it double, triple, or fourfold. He measures with a string 
the different parts of the cloth which are to be printed with geru 
or red dust in the butivel or flower pattern, hathivel or elephant 
pattern, morvel or peacock pattern, popatvel or parrot pattern, and 
garmar or border pattern. With his thumb and forefinger nails, 
which are kept long for the purpose, he picks up the dots of cloth 
that are to be left white and ties them in a knot with doubled cotton 
yarn. The cloth is then taken to the dyer who dyes it yellow by 
dipping it into a mixture of turmeric. When the cloth is dried, the 
knotter ties up the parts which are to remain yellow. If green is 
wanted, he paints little patches with a mixture of indigo turmeric 
and jardi a yellow dye made from safflower, picks them up, and ties 
them with thread. The cloth is then returned to the dyer who dips 
it in boiling water mixed with soap which whitens the cloth except 
the part which is tied in the knots. The dyer then puts safflower 
in a gholt or wallet hung in the air, and pouring water over it, 
lets the water drop into a pot. This coloured water is called 
jardi, The dyer next mixes shdjikhdr or soda with the safflower, 
tramples the mixture to powder, and putting it again in the wallet, 
ing water several times over it. The coloured water which drops 

rom the wallet is allowed to gather for a time in one pot. When 
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by repeated waterings the colour begins to grow faint, a second pot 
is set to catch it, and when it becomes still lighter, it is allowed to 
drop into a third pot. The coloured water in the second and third 
pots is mixed with a water made from tamarind, lime, or dmbolva or 
dry mango rinds. After the cloth has been dipped in the jardis of 
different strength a little safflower of the first strength is taken from 
the first pot, and mixed with sour water made from tamarind, lime or 
dmbolia. The cloth is dipped in this mixture put in a metal pot over 
a fire, and when heated is taken out, squeezed, and again dipped in 
another mixture of the best yardz safflower and acids. The process 
is repeated several times, the colour becoming better the oftener the 
cloth is dipped in the mixture. After a final dipping in a paste of 
the best yardz and acids the cloth is laid in the sun to dry. 
When the cloth is dry the threads that tied the knots are taken 
out and the cloth is drawn straight. Except during the rains 
when work is dull, the dyers and knotters are fairly busy 
throughout the year, especially during the marriage months of 
February and May. The knotters work for nine hours a day, 
from six to eleven in the morning and from one to five in the 
evening. They rest on the amds or last day of every Hindu month, 
on Divali (October-November), Holi (February-March), Silisdtem 
(August-September), Janmashtamiz (August-September) and other 
Hindu holidays. Thedyers’ women and children all know how to tie 
knots and they help the men ; outside knotters are engaged only to 
supplement the family’s work. When employed in knotting if he 
is a steady worker, a man can earn 3s. (Rs. 14) a day, a woman le. 
(8 ans.), and a child 6d. (4 ans.). The Khatris or dyers dispose 
of the bandhnz cloth to foreign traders through their agents at 
Navdnagar, and sell it retail to the people. A phaniola or knotted 
ey large enough for a woman's scarf about four yards and a 

alf long and two and a half broad, generally ranges in price from 
6s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 15), but some of the richest patterns are 
worth as much as £40 (Rs. 400). A gharchola for which the Khatri 
is paid 6s. (Rs. 3) costs him about 5s. 14d. (Rs. 2-9), and leaves him 
a profit of 104d. (7 ans.); one sold at £1 108. (Rs. 15) costs £1 8s. 
Gid. (Rs. 14-4-3) and leaves a profit of 1s. 5éd. (112 ams.), and one 
sold at £5 (Rs. 50) costs about £4 10s. 6d. (Rs. 45-4-0) and leaves a 
profit of 98. 6d. (Rs. 42).! 


The Khatris or knot-print dyers who are well off and the 
Bandhérés or knot printers who are fairly off are both in a better 


1 The details are: A gharchola sold at 6s. (Rs. 3) has cost the dyer ls, 14d. (9 ana.) 
for eight yards of cotton, 2s, (Re. 1)'for two sers of kasumbo, 18. (8 ans.) for the knotter’s 
labour, and 1s. (8 ans.) for other charges, making a total of 5s. 14d, (Rs. 2-9). The cost 
of a dae igey sold at £1 10s, (Rs. 15) is 2s. 6d. (Rs. 14) for Hm and a half yards of 
muslin, 6s. 104d. (Rs. 3-7) for eight sers of safflower, 148. (Rs. 7) for the knotter’s 
wages for at least fifteen days, 23d. (14 anna) for three-fourths of a ser of turmeric, 
Algd. (72 ans.) for one skein of cotton yarn, 74d. (5 ans.) for tamarind, lime and 
other acids, l4d. (1 anna) for green, 14d. (1 anna) for shdjikhdr, l}d. (1 anna) 
for water, 2s. (Re. 1) for one day’s wages of a dyer, and ls. (8 ans.) for an extra 
labourer, making a total of £1 8s. 68d. ( 14-4-3). ‘ The cost of a gharchola sold at 
£5 (Rs. 50) is 5s. (Rs. 24) for nine and a half yards of muslin, 12s. 6d. (Rs. 63) for 
fifteen sers of safflower, 5s. (Rs.24) for designing the pattern, 3s. (Ra. 14) for cotton 

arn turmeric and other things, £3 (Rs. 30) for the knotter’s wages, and 5s, (Rs. 24) 
or the dyer’s wages, making a total of £4 10s. 6d. (Rs. 453).. 
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condition than the fdrkadhds or gold-thread workers Still 
European competition presses them close and several of the poorer 


families have not freed themselves from debts incurred during the 
famine of 1877 and 1878. 


Silk and brocade weaving is carried on by Hindu Khatris and 
Vanjhds. These men, of whom there are about fifty families of 
silk-weavers and twenty of brocade-weavers, are generally well-to- 
do, and many of them have capital. The silk is brought in bales 
from Bombay in its pure white state, either by Khatri weavers or 
by Vdnia and Vohora merchants, who either sell it to the weavers 
or get it woven into silk cloth for sale. Silk is either woven by 
the Khatris into white silk cloth or it is coloured and sold to retail 
silk sellers or to consumers. The Khatris and V&énjhas also dispose 
of the silk to knotters or bandhdrds to make knot-prints and to 
dyers fordyeing. The wholesale price of silks varies from 1s. to 5s. 
(8 ans.-Rs. 24) the gaj (2 feet). 


Their women and children help the weavers by dressing and 
spinning silk and tying the warp. To weave brocade which is sold 
at 10s. to £2 10s. (Rs.5-Rs. 25) the guy (2 feet), gold thread or soner? 
is bought from the térkadhds or thread-makers, Of late the increased 
import of foreign or machine made silk has depressed the craft. 


The Red Powders known as gulal and kankw are made in 
large quantities at Navdnagar by Nadghori Vanids, of whom there 
are about ten families. Guldl is made from tapkhir! powder 
mixed with patang or Cesalpinia sappan wood. To make kanku, 

owdered turmeric is dipped in water with khdro or soda and then 
faid in the sun. The process is repeated till the powder becomes a 
bright red. Guldl is sold at five sers and kankw at from one to 
four sers the rupee. 


Phulel Flower Oil, also known as Jessamine-oil or moghrel, is 
made at Navdnagar and sent over the whole of Kathidwé4r. It is 
used by women and to a less extent by menasa hair oil. It costs 
8s. (Rs. 4) the pound. To make flower or jessamine-oil, sesamum 
seed is soaked in water for a few hours and the husks removed. 
A layer of jessamine flowers is laid in an earthen vessel and on 
the top of the flowers a layer of sesamum seed. Another layer of 
flowers is added and again a layer of sesamum seed and so on with 
alternate layers till the jar is full) The top layer is always of 
flowers. The jar is closed and after standing for five or six days 
the flowers are thrown away and the seed sent to be pressed. The 
oil keeps the scent of the Jessamine flowers. The jars are packed 
by Vohords and Bhatids and the seed is pressed by Ghanchis. 


Sweet Smelling Oil or Sugandrdy is made and sold in the same 
way and by the same i as jessamine-oil. The sweet smellin 
substances which are pounded and packed with the sesamum see 
are chiefly sandalwood, camphor, aloewood, khaskhas grass or 
Andropogon muricatum, and rose leaves. This oil is much cheaper 





1 Tapkhir is a white powder imported from Malabér and is said to possess cooling 
properties. 
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than jessamine-oil, selling at 3s. (Rs. 13) the pound. Vermilion is 
added to colour it red. 

Agarbatis or aloe-lights are made of various sweet smelling 
articles of which aloewood or agar is the chief. They are 
mixed with gum benzoin instead of oil and rolled into sticks. The 
sticks are then burned as incense or used as perfume. The price 
varies from ls. to 4s. (8 ans.- Rs. 2) the pound according to the 
ingredients, 

Perfumed ie nigh sed pandadi or pudi, is made of the same 
ingredients as the aloe-lights, but they are not mixed with gum 
benzoin or rolled into sticks. It is sold at 2s. (Re.1) the pound. 
It is chiefly used to scent the store of clothes which are laid by in 
all well-to-do families, 


The favourite essences or atars are of rose and of jessamine. 
The flower leaves are boiled and the steam is introduced into sandal- 
oil or into rosha oil made chiefly in Khandesh from the wild 
rosha Andropogon schcenanthus grass! The distilling is repeated 
several times, the price varying es ls. to 68.(8 ans.- Rs. 3) the 
tola according to the quantity of flowers used and the number of 
times the essence is distilled. 


Jundgad has few important crafts, Three local industries have 
lately died out, shell-bracelet making, ivory inlaying, and hand- 
loom weaving. Bracelets were formerly made of conch shells, but 
the use of shell has almost entirely given place to ivory. Formerly 
a colony of workmen at Mdangrol used to carve sandalwood and 
inlay it with ivory. But the local demand died out and the work- 
men moved to Bombay. The competition of European and Bombay 
machine-made cloth has destroyed the old hand-loom weaving at 
Veradval. At present (1882) some Arabs at Jundgad under state 
patronage weave very fine gold brocaded scarfs and cloth. Besides 
at Verdval the local hand-loom weaving has of late been much 
depressed by the competition of Bombay and European machine- 
made cloth. 


Kundla, about fourteen miles south-east of Amreli, and Muli, about 
eighteen miles west of WadhwéAn, have a local name for the skill 
and taste of their Mochis in making native horse trappings. The 
saddles are made of broadcloth above and red cotton or dangrt 
cloth below. They are stuffed with wool, the cloth being em- 
broidered with coloured silks and gold and silver thread. The 
bridle stirrup holders martingale and crupper are also covered with 
embroidered cloth. The trappings made at Kundla are considered 
the most tasteful and those made at Mulithe most lasting. A set of 
harness generally costs from £1 10s. to £5 (Rs. 15 - Rs. 50). 


Wadhwéan is the centre of the manufacture of native soap. 
To make this soap castor-oil, mahuda oil and soda and lime are 
mixed and boiled in a large iron pan. The surface is skimmed 
and is either poured into moulds, or, which is the older and the 





1 The process of distilling the rosha oil has been given in Khandesh Gazetteer at 
pp. 227, 228 
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commoner practice, left to cool and then rubbed by the hand into 
cakes. In some cases perfumes or colours are mixed with the 
soap. The makers are chiefly Vohords. The soap is sold according 
to quality at from 3d. to 2d. the pound (8 - 12 sers the rupee). 


At Dhréngadra and Halvad in the Dhraéngadra state are import- 
ant stone hand-mill factories. The workers are masons or Salats, 
most of whom are men of capital who employ labourers. The 
stone which is taken from the state quarries is sand-stone of 
various qualities, the harder or ghantia being worked into hand- 
mills and the softer or kubdi into stone dishes cups and other 
articles. The tools used are the tankna or chisel, the ghan or 
large hammer, the chhina or scraper, the kuhddo or hatchet, the 
wedge, and the koddlz or pickaxe. The demand is dull during 
the rains and brisk during the rest of the year. The Salats, 
who work for eight hours a day, besides all the leading Hindu 
holidays, keep four holidays in each lunar month, two agidras 
or the elevenths of each fortnight, new-moonday, and sud trv or 
the third day of the bright fortnight. The women add nothing 
to the family earnings, but the children help. A hardworking 
Salat pagan earns £1 108..(Rs. 15) a month. Most of the stone 
articles are sold by the Saldts to Raévaljogis and Chamthds who 
carry them to distant parts for sale. A hand-mill costs from 4s. to 
8s. (Rs. 2 - Rs. 4). 


The manufacture of salt is carried on by Kolis called Agarids 
about a mile and a half from Kuda in the ert ss state. The 
manufacture, for which there was formerly more than one salt 

an, was aD important source of revenue till, in 1877, Government 
forbade the export of salt except when indented for by other 
Kathidwér states. The salt work belongs to the state, and the 
workers are labourers. They work for nine hours a day and take 
no holidays. The women and children only occasionally help. 
Their average earnings are about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. 


After the ground has been cleared of dust, salt pans are made 
in the Ran and small wells dug by their sides. The pans are filled 
with water from these wells, and their bottoms trampled until 
they become firm. The salt pans are thereafter daily watered, 
till, at the end of about a fortnight, crystals are formed which 
are broken by trampling. The watering is continued for a month 
when the — is raked into a heap, and, under the superin- 
tendence of a state officer, called salt commissioner, is sold at a fixed 
price of 1s. 3d. (10 ans.) the Indian man to license-holders belonging 
to Dhrangadra and other states who bring a license from their 
chiefs to buy fixed quantities of salt and sell it within fixed limits. 


The chief craft centres in the Bhavnagar state are Bhévnagar 
Sihor, Kundla, Mahuva, Raéjula, Botéd, Gadhra, and Murala. The 
craftsmen are Sonis, Kansérdés, Khatris, Sardnids, Sanghddias, 
Bhavsars, Suthdrs, Lohdrs, Mochis Pdrsis, Memans and Tdis. The 
chief articles manufactured are carriages, carts, chairs, flower 
vases, boxes, kalamddms or penholders, bangles, brass copper and 
tin vessels and toys; silk and cotton cloth, reta or men’s waist- 


cloths, dhotva or degoji, paghdis or turbans, rwmals or handkerchiefs; 
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a variety of women’s scarves called sdlus, cholia, sadlas and chhdyals ; 
horse saddles, baskets, wood and metal lattice work, swords, lances, 
sheaths, ivory and wooden toys, gold and silver ornaments, pad- 
locks, necklaces of sandal beads, and snuff. These articles find a 
large local market. Except cotton which grows in the Bhavnagar 
state most of the raw materials come from Bombay. Most of the 
craftsmen have capital and can pay for the raw materials required 
for their craft. Suthdrs and Lohars, carpenters and blacksmiths, 
work with their own hands, mostly with European tools. 
Sanghddids work on lathes, weavers on country looms, and Kanséras, 
who cast in brass copper tin and zinc, use hammers and lathes. 
The dyers both dye and print. The chief tools used in the crafts are, 
of carpenters’ tools, the vanslo or adze, the vwindhnu or chisel, the 
karvat or saw, the pharst or —_ chisel, the shardt or borer, the kénas 
or file, the rando or plane, the kuvddo or axe, the hathodi or hammer, 
and the sdémshi or pincers. Of ironsmiths’ tools, there are the shdrdi 
or borer, the kdmas or file, the hathodi or hammer, the sdnshi or 
pincers, the tankna or iron chisel, the eran or anvil, the dhaman 
or bellows, and the sigra or vice. Of goldsmiths’ tools, there are 
a small shédrdi or borer, kdmas or files, hathodis or hammers, 
sdnshis or pincers, erans or anvils, sigras or vices, and képnis or 
cutters. Of stonemasons’ tools, the chief is hathodi and ténkni or 
stone chisel. Of weavers’ tools, there are the sdl or loom, the kdénthlo 
or shuttle, and the phirki or spindle. Of printers’ tools, the chief 
is the biba or pattern for printing cloth or types. And of 
turners’ tools the sanghddz or lathe. Craftsmen usually work 
ten hours a day, and their work is steady throughout the year. 
Besides three holidays in every Hindu month, two agidras or 
elevenths and one amds or last day, craftsmen rest on all the leading 
Hindu holidays, Divalt (October-November), Devdivdli (October- 
November), Sankrdnti (12th January), Shivrdiri (February), 
Holi (March), Rémnavmi (March-April), Balev (July-August), 
Janmdshtami (August-September), and Dasera(September-October), 
The women and children help the men in preparing the rougher 
parts of the work. Goldsmiths, carpenters, calico-printers, and 
other first class craftsmen earn £50 to £100 (Rs. 500- Rs. 1000) a 
year and Sardnids or turners and other lower craftsmen £10 to £30 
(Rs. 100 - Rs. 300). The articles are partly sold by the craftsmen at 
their own houses, but mostly sent for sale to their agents in dis- 
tant parts of the province. The state of these craftsmen is good. 
During the 1877-78 famine most of them worked as labourers 
on relief works; a few lived on their capital. Of Bhavnagar 
crafts two deserve special mention: the si and brass industry 
of Sihor and the weaving cotton mills of Bhavnagar. The 
manufacture of brass and copper vessels for which the town of Sihor 
is famous employs a considerable amount of capital. The copper and 
zinc used is brought from Bombay by eight or ten firms of metal 
merchants and sold tothe metal workers who number about 400, A 
few of them work on their capital ; the majority either borrow capital 
and sell their vessels to the merchants, or work for the merchants 
for wages, the merchants supplying the metal. In this manner 
copper and brass vessels worth £50,000 to £60,000 (5-6 ldkhs) are 
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manufactured and sold yearly at Sihor. These brass workers or 
Kansérds as they are called, from the word kdnsw an amalgam of 
copper and tin, have been settled in Sihor for the last hundred 
years. They came from Champdner from which they fled on its 
capture by Mahmud Begada in 1484. Some sought refuge in the 
towns of Gujarat and others who fled to Marwar are now known 
as Maéru-Kansérds. They neither eat nor intermarry with the 
other section and allow divorce and re-marriage during the lifetime 
of the first husband. Owing chiefly to improvident habits and 
extravagant domestic customs these people are not well-to-do, eighty 
per cent of them being in debt. But their condition is slowly 
improving. They work twelve hours a day, from six to eleven in 
the morning, from one to half-past five and from eight to half-past 
ten. They are paid 2s. to £1 (Re. 1 - Rs. 10) the man of copper 
according to the class of vessel, the smaller and more elaborate 
vessels being paid at higher rates. Brass work is paid at 2s. (Re. 1) 
the man for plates, 1s, (8 ans.) per ser for tea-kettles, and 6d. 
(4 ans.) per ser forcups. They work in bell-metal or kansu at 12s. 
(Rs. 6) per man. They pay twelve per cent interest on loans. 


In 1873, in consultation with the Bhaévnagar Joint Administrators, 
Messrs. E. H. Percival, C.S., and Gavrishanker Udaydshankar, C.S.I, 
steam spinning and weaving mills were started at Bhavnagar by 
Messrs. Forbes and Co. of Bombay. The company was registered 
in Bombay as the Bhaévnagar Mills and Press Company Limited. 
The Bhavnagar state granted the free use of water from a neigh- 
bouring pond and thirty years’ exemption from customs duties on 
machinery and materials imported for the mill. The funds of the 
company consisted of 300 shares of £200 (Rs. 2000) each or a total 
of £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000) held by 300 shareholders. The shares were 
allotted in England Bombay and Bhavnagar. Nearly a third of the 
capital was subscribed in Bhavnagar, and a few shares were taken 
in Bombay by European and native merchants. The rest were 
purchased in England. The mills were carried on for some time 
under European management. But they did not pay, partly from 
the heavy cost of the establishment, partly from friction between 
the local managers and some of the native officials. In September 
1875, 600 new preference shares of £50 (Rs. 500) each were added 
to the original capital, the holders drawing nine per cent a year 
on the net profits of the company, previous to any distribution 
among the ordinary shareholders. Each of the original share- 
holders had the option of taking two preference shares. For a time 
the mills were worked at a profit, but the charges were still too 
heavy and in 1879 the balance sheet showed a monthly deficit of 
£500 (Rs. 5000). In June 1879 Messrs. Forbes and Co. became 
bankrupt, but the company by raising a loan of £33,000 (Rs.3,30,000) 
and mortgaging the mills contrived to carry on the business. The 
money was advanced chiefly by Mr. Venishanker Lakhmishanker, a 
local banker, and the control was vested in a board of directors. 
Under Mr. Venishanker Lakhmishanker’s management which began 
in July 1879, the mills yielded a profit of £3387 2s. (Rs. 33,871) in 
1880 and of £5994 8s. (Rs. 59,944) in 1881. 

In October 1881 the company was reconstructed under the name 
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of the Bhdévnagar Ootton Manufacturing Company Limited, with 
a capital of £90,000 (Rs. 9,00,000) divided into 9000 shares of £10 
(Rs. 100) each. Of these 2695 are preference shares and are 
entitled to nine per cent a year on the net profits of the company. 
After paying interest on the preference shares the remaining 
profits are divided equally among the other shareholders. To 
meet the losses sustained by the company the original shares of 
£200 (Rs. 2000) have been reduced to £160 (Rs. 1600), that is 
each former holder of a single share of £200 (Rs. 2000) has 
received in lieu of that share sixteen ordinary shares of £10 
(Rs. 100) each. The preference shares of £50 (Rs. 500) were 
divided into five shares of £10 (Rs. 100) each with similar privileges 
to those they formerly possessed. The mill consists of a boiler-room, 
engine, blowing, spinning and weaving rooms. The machinery 
which is by Curtis Parr & Modeley of Manchester, Hetherington of 
Manchester, and Lord Brothers of Todnorden, includes thirty-two 
carding engines, twenty-six throstle-frames with 7360 spindles, 
four self-acting mules with 4074 spindles and 120 self-acting 
looms. The engines are by W. & J. Yates of Blackburn of eight 
horse-power nominal. The steam is generated into two boilers 
thirty feet long. The machinery is at work for twelve hours 
a day in the cold season and for thirteen hours during the 
rest of the year.! The average daily number of workmen employed 
during 1881 was 251 men 59 women and 110 children or 420 in 
all. The entire amount of wages disbursed in 1881 was about 
£5050 (Rs. 50,500). The workmen are chiefly Kolis, Bhils, and 
Muhammadans. Besides cloth and waistcloths or dhotars the mill 
turns out number-twenty yarn. _ At the rate of 9d. (6 ans.) the 
pound of yarn, ls. 3d (10 ans.) the pound of dhotars, and 1s. (8 ans.) 
the sie of cloth, the value of the cloth and yarn turned out of 
the mill in 1881 is estimated at about £48,000 (Rs. 4,80,000). 
Most of the produce both of cloth and of yarn is suited for local 
use. <A portion is sent to Bombay mostly for the China market. 
In 1881, 1,359,460 pounds or about 600 tons of cotton were used in 
the mill. The cotton used is all grown in Kaéthidwdér. Number 
twenty yarn is too fine, and steps are being taken to turn out 
coarser qualities more suited to meet the local demand. 


Goldsmiths, carpenters, coppersmiths, tailors, blacksmiths, potters, 
barbers, shoemakers, and other craftsmen, being generally of one 
caste, have each a caste organization or mahdjan, which to some 
extent take the place of craft guilds. Dealers in cotton, grain, 

oceries, piece-goods, andother articles belong to several castes, and 

orm a trade guild distinct from their caste organization. This trade- 
org is the head mahdjanand is composed of four or five of theleading 
ocal merchants. These leading men have the title of shethia. There 
is no regular or hereditary post of head merchant or nagarsheth in 
K4thi4wér, though the title is sometimes used out of respect to a 
trader of marked wealth or unusual personal influence. Social 


1 The details were, in January 1881, 11,170, in February 9632, in March 11,163, 
in April 11,263, in May 11,069, in June 10,920, in July 10649, in August 10,766, 
in September 11,299, in October 11,290, in November 10,751, and in December 12,139 
people were employed. ; 
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disputes are settled by caste councils or mahdjans. If the decision of 
the caste council is not obeyed the defaulter is either fined or turned 
out. Fines recovered from defaulters form a caste fund which is 
used either in giving dinners to the caste or in buying cooking and 
drinking vessels. Disputes about time bargains and other complicated 
trade questions are generally referred to the head mahdjan or trade 
ild. If the decision of the trade guild is not obeyed, the 
efaulters, as a rule, are cut off from all trade intercourse and in 
addition are sometimes turned out of caste. In 1878 the Brahman 
traders of Wadhwén refused to pay a religious tax levied by the 
Vania mahdjan or trade guild. e Vania guild forbade all dealings 
with the Bréhman traders, and the Bréhmans were forced to yield. 
In many cases the trade guild levies a tax on trade and manufactures, 
and, under the management of the head guild spends the proceeds 
in feeding the poor, in supporting animal homes or panjrdpols, and 
in building rest-houses or icant cattle troughs or havddda, 
and water-sheds or parabs. To decide questions in which the whole 
industrial class is interested the several caste guilds meet, and, where 
the question is one of taxation, go to the | chief to redress their 
grievance. In some cases, a man who takes to a craft different from 


that practised by his father has to pay a sum in charity or 


dharmdda on joining the guild. 


Strikes or stoppages of work in sign of discontent are not 
uncommon. Gatien go on strike for one of three reasons: in a 
dispute between two castes if the state supports one side and does 
not give redress to the other; in a dispute about state taxation if 
redress is not obtained by petition ; and when an act of the chief or of 
his subordinates wounds the religious feelings of the people. Some 
_ ago at Gondal (about 1845-46) some Memans and other 

usalmadns in spite of complaint, persisted in selling flesh openly in 
the public street. As they got no redress,the Vania community closed 
their shops till the state passed a rule forbidding Musalmdns to kill 
animals in public and ordering them to carry flesh in covered baskets. 
In 1857-58 the Vanids of Dhor&ji wounded the religious feelings 
of the Musalmans who attacked them so severely that several of them 
were killed. The Gondal state punished the leaders of the affray 
and the Memans and other Musalméns struck work and a few of 
them left Dhor4ji for Jundgad. This strike failed. Instead of giving 
in the Gondal state ordered the rest of the Musalmdans to -leave 
ct a course which so surprised them that they called back 
their friends from Jundgad and opened their shops. Recently at 
Morvi (in 1881) some Vohords killed a cow and a bullock, and 
the Vaniés stopped work for three days till the offenders were 
sentenced to imprisonment. In 1880 the Wadhwdan barbers struck 
for a rise in wages, but they failed to carry their point. Whena 
strike fails, desertion or emigration is sometimes threatened. In 
former times when people were few and states competed with 
each other for the services of husbandmen and craftsmen, desertion 
or emigration was a serious threat and was often successful. Now 
from the growth of population and the ease with which people can 
be brought from a distance, chiefs have little difficulty in supplying 
the place of deserters and threats of emigration are rare. 
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IN very ancient times, that is to say probably before the invasion 
of Alexander the Great (B.c. 327), the head-quarters of the Jadav 
race were at Mathura in the North-Western Provinces, where Kansa 
ruled on behalf of his father Ugrasena Devaka, brother of 
Ugrasena, had a daughter named Devki who married Vasudeva a 
kinsman of Ugrasena. On the occasion of the wedding, Kansa, to 
pay Devki respect, himself drove the bridal chariot towards the 
house of Vasudeva. At this time there came a voice from heaven, 
saying that though he showed such respect and affection for 


Devk: her offspring by Vasudeva would kill him. On hearing this, 


Kansa became violently enraged and drew his sword to slay Devki 
and thus prevent her progeny causing his death. Vasudeva 
interceded for Devki and promised to hand over his sons to Kansa 
for slaughter if only he would spare her life. Kansa agreed, and in 
this manner slew the first six sons of Vasudeva and Devki. The 
seventh son, Baldeva, though conceived by Devki, was miraculously 
transferred to the womb of Rohini, another wife of Vasudeva’s, and 
was born at Gokul, a town six miles south-east of Mathura in the 
North-West Provinces in the house of the Ahir chief Nanda, who 
was a staunch friend of Vasudeva’s. Krishna was the eighth son. 
Immediately he was born, his father Vasudeva carried him to Gokul 
to the house of Nanda and left him there, replacing him by a 
daughter of Nanda who was born that same night. Vasudeva handed 
over this infant to Kansa to slaughter as was his wont. But when 
Kansa attempted to kill her, the girl babe flew up out of his hands 
into heaven, and said, ‘Wherefore do you thus, without cause, 
murder the innocent children of Devki? Know that your enemy 
is already born and is elsewhere in safety.’ Kansa then issued an 
order for the promiscuous slaughter of all new-born male infants. 
The slaughter commenced but was stayed by Narad the sage, 
who told him that his enemy had been born in the house of Nanda 
at Gokul. When Kansa thus harassed Vasudeva and Devki and 
the Jaédavs of Mathura many Jddavs quitted Mathura and betook 
themselves to foreign countries. These countries are named as 
follows in the tenth Skandha of the Bhégvat Puréna: Kurudesh, 
Pénchdldesh, Kaikaidesh, Shélvadesh, Vidarbhadesh, Naishadhdesh, 
Videhadesh, and Koshaladesh. During Krishna’s stay at Gokul he 
prosecuted his amours with the Gopis or milkmaids. His most 
renowned mistress was the celebrated Radha or Radhika who was 
the davghter of Vrashabhdnu, an Ahir chief of Varsdna, a village 
near Gokul. The Bhégvat Purdna does not mention Radha by name, 
but she is fully described, and an account of her marriage with 
Krishna is given in the Krishnajanma Khanda, which is a portion 
of the Brahma Vaivarta Puréna. Rddha is associated with Krishna 


in his worship throughout India, but Hindus generally look on Rédha- 
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as Krishna’s mistress and not as his wife, relying probably on the 
omission of her name in the Bhagvat. Nevertheless the Krishna- 
janma Khanda says that Brahma performed the marriage ceremony 

tween them. Kansa employed many stratagems to destroy . 
Krishna, but all were unsuccessful. Eventually, after Kmshna had 
attained the age of eleven years, Kansa invited him and Nanda to 
his court, intending to put him to death on his arrival. But Krishna 
foiled all his schemes, and finally killed Kansa himself. And as 
Kansa had imprisoned his own father Ugrasena for taking the = 
of Devki and Vasudeva, Krishna released him, and commenced to 
rule in his name. Now Asti and Prfpti, the widows of Kansa, were 
daughters of Jardsandh the Chandravamshi king of Magadh. He 
therefore seventeen times invaded the Mathura territory to revenge 
the death of Kansa, but was each time repulsed and defeated by 
Krishna. 

Things were in this state, when Kdlayavan, a Miechha chieftain, 
Jed an army against Mathura, oa hearing which Jardsandh resolved 
to raise another army and make an eighteenth attempt against 
that kingdom. When Krisbna and Baldeva his brother heard of 
the invasion of Kélayavan and the intention of Jardsandh, they 
despaired of being able to resist them. They accordingly founded 
the city of Dwarka, and transported thither all the inhabitants of 
Mathura. Then returning to Mathura, Krishna barefooted and 
without armour sought the camp of Kélayavan, whose army had 
reached the place. In those days it was one of the conditions of 
holy warfare or dharma-yuddh, that the challenged should adopt the 
same weapons as the challenger. Kdlayavan therefore came to meet 
Krishna in battle, also barefooted and devoid of armour. When 
Krishna saw Kdlayavan advancing, he fled before him towards Mount 
Girnér. Here lay sleeping the dread king Muchukunda, of whom it 
had been foretold that he should slay with his fiery glance whoever 
should dare to arouse him from his slumbers. Krishna, aware of this 
prophecy, covered Muchukunda with his own scarf, sothat the sleeping 
monarch was easily mistaken for him by his infuriated pursuer, while 
Krishna concealed himself ina neighbouringcave. KA4layavan seeing 
the prostrate king mistook him for Krishna, and kicked him to arouse 
him to the combat. Ina moment the fiery glance of Muchukunda 
burned him to a heap of ashes. Krishna now returned to Mathura 
and plundered Kalayavan’s camp, and set out with his brother 
Baldeva for Dwarka laden with his spoils. While thus occupied 
they were attacked by Jardsandh who carried off the entire plunder 
of K4layavan’s camp and forced Krishna and Baldeva to flee to 
Dwarka. Jardésandh pursued the fugitives to a certain mountain 
covered with dense forest, on which they took refuge. Here, 
unable to discover them, he set fire to the forest and returned to 
Magadh. Krishna and his brother reached Dwarka in safety. On 
his way to Dwarka, Krishna is said by the Bh4gvat Puréna to have 
renee through the following countries: Kurudesh, J&ngaldesh, 

anch4ldesh, Surasendesh, Yamunddesh, Brahmavartdesh, 
Kurukshetra, Matsyadesh, Sdérasvatdesh, Marudesh, and Dhanvadesh. 
Having passed through these countries he came to Sauvira and 
Abhira and finally to Anartadosh of which Dwdrka was the capital. 
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Theancientname of Dwarka was Kushasthali, and it was the chief city 
of Anartaloka. The former ruler was Raja Revata, father of Revati, 
wife of Krishna’s elder brother Baldeva. Revata appears to have 
afterwards quitted Dwdrka for the Girnér which is still called 
Revatéchal after him. Owing to Baldeva’s alliance with Réja 
Revata’s daughter the Jaédavs first became acquainted with Dwarka. 

Krishna now commenced to rule at Dwadrka on behalf of 
Ugrasena, and married many wives, the most renowned among 
whom were Rukmini Satyabhéma and Jémbuvati. Rukmini was 
the daughter of Bhishmak king of Kundanpur, the capital of 
Vidarbhadesh (possibly the modern Katpur) and was carried off by 
Krishna in spite of the opposition of her brother Rukmaiyo. The 
marriage of Krishna and Rukmini was celebrated at Madhavpur, 
and thence they returned to Dwarka. .The other suitor for the hand 
ef Rukmini was Shishupal, Raja of Chedidesh, and to him Rukmaiyo 
wished to give his sister. This Shishupdl was afterwards slain by 
Krishna at Indraprastha. 

A certain Jédav of Dwérka, named Satrdjit, had a valuable 
diamond which Krishna asked him to give to him, but Satrdjit was 
unwilling to part with it. One day Prasen, brother of Satrdjit, 
went to hunt wearing this diamond. A lion slew him in the 
forest and took the jewel. But Jaémbuvén the Bear, who had 
accompanied Réma in his expedition to Lanka, was residing in this 
forest ; he met and killed the lion, and took the diamond from him. 
Satrdéjit, who was unaware of what had occurred, accused Krishna 
of having killed Prasen in order to obtain the diamond, and the 
latter to clear himself from this calumny, took some Jddavs with 
him and went forth into the forest to search for Prasen. They soon 
found him lying dead, with his horse also dead beside him, and the 
footprints of a lion near his body. On following the tracks they 
shortly came to the dead body of a lion, from which went the 
footprints of a bear, which they tracked to an adjacent cave. Krishna 
on entering the cave, found Jémbuvdn there, who immediately 
attacked him, but after some time was forced to yield to Krishna’s 
prowess, and adored him as an incarnation of his old master Rama. 
Jaémbuvdn then gave Krishna his daughter Jaémbuvati in marriage, 
together with the diamond. ‘After this Krishna returned to Dwarka 
with Jambuvati and the diamond, and convinced Satrajit that he 
was guiltless of the death of Prasen, and restored to him the 
diamond. Satrdjit, however, feared lest Krishna should remember 
this against him, and accordingly, in order to appease him, he gave 
him his daughter Satyabh4ma in marriage together with the 
diamond. 

Krishna favoured the side of the Péndavas in the great war of the 
Mahabhérata, because they were the sons of his father’s sister Kunta, 
who had married the R4ja Pandu. When Krishna was yet at Mathura, 
he sent his uncle Akrar to Hastindpura to request the Kauravas to 
grant some land to the Pandavas, but they would not consent. But 
on the occasion of the celebration of the Pandavas’ marriage with 
Draupadi, Krishna finally succeeded in procuring for the Pandavas 
the allotment of Indraprastha. Here the Pandavas attained to such 
power and glory that they performed the Hajsuyayadnya ceremony. 
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On this occasion both Krishna and Duryodhan attended the assembly. 
Draupadi seeing Duryodhan puzzled how to proceed in their glass 
palace, and that he had knocked himself against a wall, laughed at 
him and said, ‘ The blind have blind sons,’ alluding to the blind- 
ness of his father Dhritardshtra. Duryodhan was greatly incensed 
by this and swore he would ruin the Pandavas, a purpose which he 
effected by gambling with them till they had lost all their possessions 
including their wife Draupadi. Duryodhan ordered Dusshdsan to 
bring Draupadi into the court, and he dragged her thither by the 
hair in spite of her struggles. Duryodhan then seated her by force 
on his knee and commenced to tear her clothes. After thus 
disgracing her he drove her forth. The Péndavas now retired for 
twelve years to the forest and the thirteenth year remained concealed. 
Then they returned to Hastindpura and demanded to be reinstated, 
but the Kauravas declared that they had not fulfilled the conditions 
of their banishment, and ordered them to depart again. Krishna 
interceded on their behalf but the Kauravas remained obdurate. 
The Pd&ndavas refused to depart and the Mahdbhdrata commenced. 
After the victory of the Pandavas Yudhishthir was seated on the 
throne of Hastind&pura and Krishna returned to Dwarka. 

Rukmini gave birth to Pradyumna, who married Rukhmévati 
the daughter of Rukhmaiyo (brother of Rukmini his own mother) 
who since the abduction of his sister by Krishna had left Kundanpur 
and taken up his residence at Bhojkat (the modern Bhadrod near 
Mahuva). Pradyomna’s son Aniraddh by Rukhmévati, married 
Rukhmaiyo’s granddaughter Rochna at Bhojkat, and afterwards 
espoused Okha, the daughter of Baéndsur king of Shronitpur in 
Northern India. It is said that Okhdmandal derives its name from 
the fair Okha, and is after her called Okh4’s country or Okh4mandala; 
but the true derivation is probably from wsha or ukha salt and 
mandal country. 

By his wife J&émbuvati, Krishna had a son S&mb who resided in 
Dwiarka with his mother Jémbuvati. He was much addicted to 
practical joking, and on one occasion when Durvdsa and other 
Rishis had come to Dwarka on a pilgrimage, and were performing 
Shrdéddh at Pindtérak a few miles from Dwarka, he dressed up as a 
woman, and went with other Jddav boys to tease the sages. The 
boys representing that Sdmb was a pregnant woman, asked the 
sages whether the pretended woman would bring forth a son ora 
daughter. The sages understanding the trick which was being 
played on them, became much enraged, and cursed the boys, saying 
that the woman would bring forth an iron pestle which should prove 
the destruction of their race. Now the boys had tied cloths in 
front of Sémb so as to make him look like a pregnant woman. 
When these cloths were taken off, an iron pestle was found among 
them. The boys were much terrified, and came with it to Ugrasena 
who advised them to reduce it to powder on a sword-grinder’s 
wheel. They accordingly took the pestle into the Gomti and there 
rubbed it ona grind-stone until the greater part was reduced to 
powder, and but a small piece of iron remained. This, together 
with the powder, they threw into the river. But this dust was 
borne into the sea, and was swept down the coast to Somnath. 
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Here the iron filings grew into Pd4n reeds, while the piece of iron 
was swallowed bya fish. This fish was caught by a Bhil hunter 
who put the piece of iron as a point to one of his arrows. 


Much terror still possessed the Jédavs as to the curse pronounced 
against them by the Rishis, and to remove this Krishna induced 
all the able-bodied Jddavs to perform the pilgrimage to Somnath. 
They went there and got intoxicated and fought amongst them- 
selves with these Pan reeds until all of their number were 
killed except Krishna, Baldeva, their charioteer, and four or five 
others... So great was the confusion that the two brothers 
Pradyumna and Sdémb fought together and the former was slain. 
Legend asserts that SAmb escaped and went to Mathura dreading 
to return to Dwarka. Baldeva in grief performed Samadhi, and 
thus passed away, and Krishna and the charioteer Daéruk alone 
remained. Krishna, while sleeping under a pipal tree near 
Somnath, was shot through the foot by a Bhil huntsman, who was 
named Jara, with the very arrow that was pointed with the iron of 
the pestle? This was done in mistake, the Bhil mistaking Krishna’s 
foot for a deer. Krishna before he died sent Daéruk the charioteer 
to Dwarka to tell the sad tidings of the destruction of the Jddavs, 
and desired him to beg Arjuna (who had come thither on a visit to 
Krishna) to take all the survivors from Dwdrka to Mathura, as 
Dwérka would be submergod beneath the sea on the seventh day 
after his death. After giving these injunctions Krishna died. 
At this time, according to the Dwaérka Mahdtmya, the Gopis had 
come to Dwarka to visit Krishna, but on arrival heard of his 
melancholy death at Prabhas. In their grief they buried 
themselves alive, and the spot is still known as the Gopi Taldv. A 
kind of yellow clay or ochre is found in this tank, which is called 
gopichandan, and which is applied to the forehead to make the 
sectarian mark of the Vaishnava faith. The remaining four or five 
Jadavs seem to have gone to the south-east, but the charioteer 
Déruk returned to Dwarka and told the sad news. On hearing 
it, Ugrasena, Vasudeva, and many other old Jédavs died of grief. 
Hundreds of J&édavy widows died on the funeral pile. Arjuna 
however in obedience to the dying request of his friend took the 
survivors of Dwdarka towards Mathura. But they had not 
proceeded many miles before they were attacked by the Kabds 
(ancestors of the modern Vaghers) who plundered them and carried 
away several women. This discomfiture of the unconquered 
Arjuna has been commemorated in a local stanza: 


Time is ever powerful, 

Man is never strong, 

The K4b4s plundered Arjuna, 

Though he fad the same (mighty) bow and arrows. 


1 Bhadgvat Purana. 
2 This tree is still called the Prdchi Pipal, and all pilgrima to Somnath are 
obliged to visit the tree and perform the Shrdddh ceremony there. 
3 The couplet runs: 
Sada samay baldvan hai, nahi purush baldvan 
Kdbe Arjuna lutiyo, chi dhanush ehi ban. 
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After this reverse Arjuna safely conducted the fugitives to 
Mathura, and there placed Vajranabh son of Aniruddh on the throne. 
Arjuna himself disgusted with life placed his grandson Parikshit on 
the throne of Hastinapura and in company with other Pandavas and 
Jddavs sought death in the mountains of the north. Here the 
five Pandavas, Yudhishthir, Bhim, Arjuna, Nakul, and Sahadeva, 
met their death, but a portion of the Jddavs penetrated to 
Kabul and conquered much of the country. Hence, after many 
years, they again returned to India, and founded the Samma dynasty 
of Saminagar so named probably after SAmb who may well have 
accompanied the Jddavs on this exodus. He being of the royal 
race of Krishna was naturally one of their chief leaders. A branch 
of these Jddavs diverged into Marwér and there founded the state 
of Jesalmir. 

In s.c. 327 Alexander the Great invaded India, conquering 
the north-western corner, and impressing the neighbouring 
monarchs with a sense of his irresistible power. After his 
death, the greater part of India from the Himalayas as far south 
as the coast of Coromandel and the Pandya kingdom, and from 
Magadha in the east to the remote peninsula of Saurdshtra in 
the west, fell under the sway of the Maurya emperors, of whom 
the celebrated Ashoka flourished early in the third century before 
Christ. This great monarch has left lasting memorials of his reign 
in his famous edicts engraved on the rock at Girndr, at Kapurdigiri 
in Peshavar, at Kalsi in Dehra-Dun, at Dhauliin Cuttack, and at 
Jangada in Ganjam. These breathe a humane and charitable spirit 
both towards his subjects and co-religionists and towards those who 
followed other faiths. Though a fervent Buddhist, he seems to 
have honoured both the gods and Brdhmans, while in his tenderness 
for animal life he resembled the Jains. His tree-planting along 
the road-sides for the benefit of men and cattle, as well as his 
collecting in certain places healing herbs for the cure of their 
ailments, and his planting fruit trees and digging wells for their 
convenience, prove him to have been actuated by wide sympathies 
and pure benevolence. The selection of Girndr for one of these 
rock inscriptions shows that even in those remote times it was a 
place of note, if not of great sanctity. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that in his days this province was ruled by local 
governors, probably seated at Jundgad, under his orders. After 
his death the Greek Baktrian monarchs appear to have asserted 
their rule throughout the Indus valley, and on the east their sway 
may have been acknowledged as far as the Ganges, while Cutch 
and the Saurdshtran peninsula formed part of their dominions. 
But their lieutenants in Saurdshtra, who form the Kshatrapa 
or Séh dynasty, appear to have asserted their independence at an 
early period, and we have a list of twenty-six kings who ruled over 
erp: Sauréshtra, Gujarat as far as Cambay, and possibly over part 
of Malwa. 


1 Dr, Bihler, the highest living authority on the ancient history of Gujar4t, makes 
the Sunga dynasty follow the Mauryas, and he classes the Sahs or Senas as Kshatraps 
and places them after the Sungas. This theory seems quite as worthy of credit as 
the one given above which would extend the Baktrian rule as far south as Saurdshtra. 
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The following are the names of twenty-four of these kings’: 
1. Nahapdna. 10. Shri Sah. 19. Rudra Séh. 
2. Unknown king. 11. Sangh Dama. 20. Visva Simha. 
3. Unknown king. 12. Ddéma Sah. 21. Atri Dama. 
4, Sv4mi Chashtana. 13. Yasa Déma. 22. Visva Sah. 
5. Jaya Dama. 14. Démajata Shri 23. Rudra Simha. 
6. Jiva Dama. 15. Vira Dama. 24. Asa Dama. 
7. Rudra Déma. 16. Isvara Datta. 25. Sv4mi Rudra Sah. 
8, Rudra Simha. 17. Vijaya Séh. 26. Svami Rudra Sah. 
9. Rudra Sah. 18, Damajata Shri. 


Dr. Oldenberg, in an able article in the Indian Antiquary for August 
1881, points out that the name Sé4h is incorrect, and that it 1s a 
mislection for Sena, and he suggests that Chashtana was the first of 
this dynasty which immediately followed the Kshahardatas, of which 
family Nahapdna was a member. 

Of this race we know from their coins and Rudra Déma’s inscription 
at Girndr, that they were great and powerful sovereigns. We see 
that they largely employed local chicftains, Ahirs Mers and 
others, and the inscriptions of neighbouring sovereigns throw a 
faint light on the extent of their territories and on their relative 
importance, Their coins simulate those of the Greeks, though inferior 
in execution to those of the Baktrian sovereigns, which in this 
province at least are comparatively rare. They seem to have 
coined a fairly large currency, though nothing like their successors 
the Guptdés. In the coins, the monarch is depicted wearing the 
Macedonian helmet, while the reverse shows a fire-altar and 
representations of the Sun and Moon. The legend usually gives 
the name of the sovereign and of his father, and in the case of the 
earlier kings the title of Mah&kshatrapa. Probably they worshipped 
both the sun and fire. 

These kings were replaced or conquered by the Guptés, a dynasty 
reigning between the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers. Kuméra 
Gupta is said by local tradition to have himself effected the conquest 
of the peninsula when yet a prince and before his accession to the 
throne of his ancestors. On his departure to his country, he left a 
local governor or viceroy at Vémansthali, the modern Vanthli. 
His successor Skandha Gupta has left an inscription on the rock at 
Junfgad, but the Gupta connection with this province ceased 
either with this monarch or his successor, and their lieutenants the 
Suryavamsi race of Valabhi appear to have become hereditary and 
independent monarchs. We know no more of these Guptds than 
their predecessors. Their coins show them to have the title of 
Mahéréjaédhir4éj, and their cognizance was P4rvati, a peacock 
displayed, and a trishula or trident. What is most notable about 
the Guptds, at least specially about Kuméra Gupta, is the large 
number of his coins which are found in the peninsula. These 
must have been brought by him when he invaded the country, for 
if they had been struck at a local mint, we should expect to find as 


1 Mr. Newton, Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 1X. 
B 613—35 
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many of his successor Skandha Gupta or of one of his immediate 
predecessors. 

Of the Valabhi dynasty which supplanted the Guptdés in the 

ninsula we know more, a8 many of their copper-plate grants 

ave been discovered. These show them to have been Hindus, 
worshipping Shiv, but liberally inclined towards Buddhism. The 
names and order of succession of their sovereigns as given by Dr. 
Bihler, the latest and most accurate writer on the dynasty, is as 
under : 

1. Bhattarka Sendpati. 7. Dharasena II. 13. Dhrovasena IIT. 


2. Dharasena I. 8. Shiladitya I. 14. Kbaragraha IT. 
3. Dronasimha. 9. Kharagraha Il, 15, Shildditya IT. 
4. Dhruvasena I. 10. Dharasena IIT. 16. Shildditya ITT. 
5. Dharapatta. 11. Dhruvasena [I. 17. Shildditya IV. 
6, Guhasena. 12. Dharasena IV. 18. Shildditya V. 


19. Shildditya VI. 


The date of the commencement of the Valabhi era is usually 
ascribed to AD. 818 on the authority of the Verdval inscription of 
Samvat 1320 (Vikrama). This celebrated inscription gives not 
only the Vikrama Samvat, but the Valabhi (945) Hijri (662) and 
Shrisingh (151) eras. And if this inscription be correct, as there 
seems primd facie no good reason to doubt, then the Valabhi era 
must commence in a.D. 318. Now as Shilaéditya VI. was reigning 
in 447 of the Valabhi era! the sack of this capital cannot 
have occurred before a.p. 765, and probably five to fifteen years 
later. This would bring the ruin of the city and dynasty to such 
comparatively modern times, that it may fairly be attributed to 
Muhammadans from Sindh, and entirely precludes the possibility of 
its destroyers being Sassanian kings as conjectured by Elphinstone. 
Nevertheless one bardic line (see Wadhwaén in Places of Interest) 
mentioning the repulse of the Irénis or Persians by Ebhal I. seems 
to give colour to the idea that at all events they were Persians. 
This however may be explained asa loose epithet applied to all 
Muhammadans, who in bardio verse are also frequently called 
Turks, If only another inscription could be found bearing both 
eras, the question would be set at rest; but thongh there are 
several which have the Valabhi Samvat, at present no other 
bearing both eras is known to have been found. If Dr. Burgess’s 
explanation (note I. p. 76. vol. IV. of the Archwological Survey) 
be followed then the 447 of the plate of Shildditya VI. would be 
A.D. 642 and the Sassanian may after all have destroyed Valabhi. 


After the fall of Valabhi, it is possible that the Anhilvdda 
Chaévadés were paramount in this province, though probably their 
dominion was not extended so far as this. But whether it were so 
or not, Mulrdj, the founder of the Solanki line, no doubt became 
supreme both in the peninsula and Gujard4t. And as long as a 
Hindu sovereign sat on the throne of Anhilvéda the supremacy 





I Capper plate of this monarch published in Indian Antiquary for March 1878, 
Vol. ‘ . 
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over the peninsula was theirs without dispute. The assertion of 
independence of the Chuddésama chieftains and their war with 
Sidhréj Jayasingh never affected the actual superiority of the 
throne of Anhilvadda, but on the other hand, rather re-established it 
on a firmer basis. 

There are two sets of very interesting copper-plates which throw 
some light on the Valabhi period. One of these is the Morvi plate 
published in the September number of the Indian Antiquary for 
1873. Thisis dated Samvat 585 of the Gupta K4él. Unfortunatel 
one of the two plates forming this set has been lost, and with it 
the name of the sovereign, and thus invaluable information as to 
these latter times is lost to us. 


Another complete set of plates are dated Samvat 714 of 
Vikramdditya. These bear the name of a new king called 
Jayikdeva, who is styled the Adhipati of the Saurdshtra Mandala. 
But this monarch speaks of Dhinki as being in the eastern portion of 
his dominions, thus showing that the Saurdshtra of those days was 
limited to the coast belt of the peninsula, for Dhinki 1s situated in 
the eastern portion of Okhd4mandal. This king, therefore, may have 
been a powerful vassal of Valabhi, almost if not quite independent ; 
or the Valabhi era cannot have commenced in a.D. 318. 


These plates are specially peculiar for the following reasons. 
They are not dated from Valabhi, nor is there any mention either 
of that city or its rulers, though they mention Bhumilika, probably 
Bhumbhli or Gumli in the Barda hills, as the capital of the king 
whose name they bear. They do not mention the name of the 
father of king Jayikdeva, nor is his race mentioned. Possibly he 
may have been a Jethva, and if this race be really of Jat origin, he 
may have for these reasons omitted praise or mention of his race. 
And if he were the first of his race to attain to sovereign power, he 
might for this cause have omitted to mention his father. Still 
there is difficulty in getting them to fit in with the Valabhi kings, 
with one of the monarchs of which line Jayikdeva must have been a 
contemporary, if the Valabhi era really dates from a.p. 318. 
The omission of all mention of Valabhi and its sovereigns is also 
peculiar. Lastly we find the Devandgari character though in an 
ancient form used in these plates, while the Valabhi character is 
still employed even in the plates of Shildditya VI. In spite of 
these difficulties Dr. Biihler considers these plates genuine. If 
the Valabhi plates are dated in the Gupta K4l as mentioned by 
Dr. Burgess, it is easy to understand the omission of all mention of 
Valabhi as well as why Jayikdeva should style himself Adhipati of 
the Saura4shtra Mandala. oO 


It would seem that the sea-coast of this province has been 
populated and cultivated from very ancient times. This is but 
natural, as the sea-coast portion would probably be earlier civilised 
by contact with other nations whose vessels visited these shores. 
This coast line was called Saurdshtra. In very ancient times the 
peninsula was doubtless an island, and in still more distant ages the 
northern and eastern portions were probably covered by a shallow sea. 
Of this belt of cultivated and populous land on the sea-coast the most 
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populous and famous was the portion called Nagher, which extends, 
roughly speaking, from Madhavpur to Jafarabad. The belt however 
extended from Jodia to Gogha and many other portions were 
populous and cultivated from remote ages, such as Dwarka, the coast 
belt near Porbandar which at an early period fell under Jethva rule, 
Mahuva and its neighbourhood, Diu and the adjacent country, not 
to mention Gogha itself and other spots. All these places were 
known in very distant times. The breadth of the belt in no case 
exceeded fifteen or sixteen miles, the interior of the province being 
covered with dense forest. This portion may have been included 
in Abhiria and was principally inhabited by Ahirs, indeed the 
Chuddsama chieftain of Jun4gad was in after-times called the Ahir 
Rana. 

Here may be fitly quoted section 41 of the Pemplus of the 
Erythrzan sea, whose probable date is about a.p. 247:! ‘To the 
Gulf of Bardke succeeds that of Barugaza and the mainland of Anake 
a district which forms the frontier of the kingdom of the Mombaros 
and of all India. The interior part of it which borders on Skythia 
is called Aberia, and its seaboard Surastrene.’ 

Mr. McCrindle in his notes to sections 40 and 41 identifies the 
gulf of Bardke with the gulf of Cutch and the Ran, and the gulf 
of Barugaza with the gulf of Cambay, and this identification 
seems certainly correct. It seems possible that Larike should be 
substituted for Aridke in the portion quoted, if these are not more 
or less synonyms for the same country, Lamke commencing south 
of the Narbada and ending about the Vaitarna river in Thana or 
perhaps not so far south. AmA&ke corresponded to the Northern 

onkan. This view, as mentioned in the note, has been held by 
several writers of authority. The promontory called Papike is 
probably Gopnéth point, both as being comparatively near to 
Astakapra (identified by Colonel Yule with Hathab) and from the 
mention of the second gulf which includes the island called Baiones. 
This Mr. McCrindle no doubt rightly identifies with Piram island, 
and his identification of the river Mais with the Mahi is clearly 
equally correct. 

This account shows that even in those ancient times the coast 
belt was essentially distinct from the interior, supposing that 
interior to have been known as Abhiria and Anartta, and subsequent 
history confirms that view. In the interior, except Valabhi, Vanthli, 
Jundgad, Wadhwain, and a few other towns and villages, most of 
the central portion was dense forest. 

The most populous portion of the Valabhi kingdom was no doubt 
the Bhaél country, the Dholka Dhandhuka and Gogha sub-divisions 
and Wadhwaén and the neighbouring districts. Still no doubt both 
Jundégad and Vanthli were subordinate to the Valabhi rulers, and 
a copperplate recently found at M4liain Sorath shows that their 
rule extended.as far as that town. Whether Négher was subject to 
their sway is doubtful, but it possibly was so in common with the 
whole peninsula. 





1 Mr. McCrindle in Indian Antiquary for May 1879. 
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In later times, Saurdshtra and its familiar abbreviation Sorath 
was applied to the interior of the province, first to the kingdom of 
the Chuddsamas, and latterly to the crown domain governed by 
the foujdar of Junagad. It did not include Jhaéldvdd nor Haélér 
after the conquest of that portion of the peninsula by the Jddejds 
(1313). Gohilv4d and Kaéthidwdér remained parts of Sorath until 
the Maratha period (1725), but after Sher Khan Babi asserted his 
independence (1748) the term has been confined to the dominions 
under the Babi sway. 


Thus, at the close of the sixteenth century, Abul Fézil in the 

in-i-Akbari says: Parganahs of new Sorath, Jundgad with the 
Haveli, Sultanpur, Sarva, Vansivad, Chuda, Raénpur, Kandorna, 
H&thasni, Und, Mendarda, Bhddrod and others. Then comes a 
valuable heading, Parganahs of old Sorath called also Nagher, 
Pitan, Somnéth, Una, Delvadda, Maéngrol, Kodinar, Mul-Dwarka, 
Chorvad, Diu, and others. 


At this time then the northern sea belt was included in Halar, 
and the portion south-east of Midéni to Madhavpur was called Barda. 


Mahuva and that portion of the coast was included in Val&k, while 
Gogha and the neighbourhood was Gohilvad, but Nagher was still 
called old Sorath. 


It 18 necessary to make this explanation as else there would be 
confusion in describing the different rulers of the province. Both 
Saurdshtra and Abhiria formed in all probability a part of the great 
kingdom of Persia, and it seems possible that the Sah dynasty may 
have been Satraps of the Greek Baktrian kingdom, and their capital 
was probably at Jundgad. Afterwards when the supreme power 
passed to the Gupta and Valabhi dynasty, it seems likely that both 
the central portion of the peninsula and the sea belt passed under 
their sway, but in the absence of direct proof itis difficult to 
pronounce decisively on the point. When Valabhi fell great distress 
and anarchy seem to have prevailed in the central part of the 
province, and it rapidly fell waste, and the dense jungle again began 
to assert its hold over the country. Still the sea-coast remained 
populous, and while the centre of the province appears to have been 
destitute of roads and almost impervious to a regular army, 
communications were comparatively im an advanced stage in the 
coast belt. This part of the country was ther held by the Chavadas, 
a tribe of Rajputs of great antiquity, and the Suryavamshi Gohils or 
Gohuilots.! They are also mentioned in immediate propinquity with 
the Sogdians (Sodhdés) and the Gandhdrians, if not with the Dadicsr 
and the Parthians.? The Sodhd4s of Umarkot and Nagar Pérkar 
must have been the immediate neighbours of the Chuddsamds at 
Nagar Thatha, and they were not far distant fromthe northern 
settlements of the Chdévadés in Cutch. The Gandhdrids are still 
to be found in the peninsula. To the Dadice no further reference 
has been traced. There seems no reason why they may not have 


1 The date of the establishment of the Chéivadds has not been determined, The 
Gohils or Gohilots were probably cadets of Valabhi, : 
2 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, IV. 58, 
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been the present depressed class of Dheds. This is the more likely 
because they would have had less objection to foreign service. It 
is by no means improbable that the Kathis were of Parthian descent, 
as wave after wave of this singular race, closely allied to Babrids 
(Barbars) and Ahirs with both of whom they eat and intermarry to 
this day, appear to have entered this province from time to time. 
The earliest certain inroad of Kathis was probably that of the Valds 
of Véla Chamardi, who afterwards spread to Taldja and Bh&drod, 
and who are now represented by the Vaélds of Dha4nk. They seem 
to have intermarried with Chuddsamés, Jethvds, and Bdabrids, 
and, though in later times, the Vald4s in common with the 
Chuddsamds and Jethvds asserted Rajput origin, there seems little 
doubt that they are all part of the swarms left by the north-western 
invaders of India. Itis curious that when a lady of the Dhdnk 
Vala (Rajput) family marries into the Porbandar or Navdnagar 
house, she is called Kathiénibéi or Kathidnima. These Valdas 
were in all probability preceded or accompanied by the Babrids 
with whom both they and the Jethvas 7a eemton ys | though the 
latter are now ashamed of and try to explain away the fact. In truth 
there were no others in those times of dense jungle and bad roads 
with whom they could ally themselves. 


There is no proof that the earlier Anhilvdda kings of the Chivada 
dynasty had any pretensions to paramount or perhaps to any power 
in the province of Kaéthidwar. Indeed they were probably by no 
means paramount in Gujarat itself, though they were the most 
powerful chieftains in the country. During their time though possibly 
previously the Chuddsamds, a race of Rajputs claiming Jddav 
descent, established themselves at Vanthli and Jundgad, and thence 
soon spread their power throughout the interior of the province. 
Their original seat was at Nagar Thatha in Sind. The name is 
probably derived from Chudachandra, the founder of the Jundgad 
Vanthli house, who was of the Samma branch of the Jddavs. 
His descendants therefore, to distinguish themselves from the Sind 
Sammas, called themselves Chuddésamés. There is a curious 
similarity in their name to that of the ancient Chorasmians, but this 
is doubtless merely accidental. 


About a.p.900, though possibly 250 years earlier, the Jethvds 
entered the province from Cutch, driven probably from Sind. They 
crossed the Ran and conquering Morvi established themselves there. 
They afterwards spread their power along the southern shore of the 
Gulf of Cutch. Thence they proceeded to Barda, where Shrina 
was one of their earliest settlements. Shortly after their occupation 
of the Barda coast, they extended their rule to the Barda hills, where 
Sal Kumér founded their celebrated capital of Ghumli, perhaps 
more commonly called Bhumbhli (Bhubhrit-palli), and it was here 
that they reached the climax of their power. They do not appear to 
have interfered or clashed with the Chavadas, either of OkhAmandal 
or Naégher. They were accompanied in their immigration by the 
Mer tribe, which has always occupied a position subordinate to the 
Jethvés. The Mers are to this day settled in Barda. Hither these 
Mers or a Jethva appears to have ruled at Timbénaka the modern 
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Timdna on the banks of the Shatrunjayi river in Val&k. It seems 
probable that the Jethvds are merely the ruling family or rajkula 
of the Mer tribe and that they are all of one blood. In some bardic 
poetry, quoted under Arthila, a neighbouring Mer chieftain is called 
the Mehar Rana. This tribe were advanced to great posts under 
the Anhilvdda kings, as is seen by the Tiména copper-plate, in which 
the local ruler is Mehar Sri Jagmal. This spelling Mehar survived 
in the old agency records as Mher. 


It was about this time (a.p. 1024) that Mahmud of Ghazni made 
his famous invasion. It is exceedingly difficult to say what route 
he pursued on entering the province. There seem to have been in 
those days only three routes — to an army, one along 
the southern shore of the gulf of Cutch, another along the southern 
coast of the peninsula by Gogha, and the third by Jundgad. If 
Mahmud had pursued the Jundgad route, it seems probable that he 
would have attacked the Chuddsama of that fortress. And if he 
had followed the southern shore of the gulf of Cutch he would 
infallibly have first destroyed and plundered the temple of Dwarka. 
The southern road seems too circuitous, but the mention of 
Dabalvadda or Delvdda in the K4mil-ut-Tawaérikh (Elliot and Dowson, 
II. 468), as well as the omission: of any conquest of Junégad or 
Dwarksa, induce the conviction that it was by this route that 
Mahmud approached Somnéth-Patan. 


At the time of Mahmud’s invasion, the northern portion of the 
coast belt was ruled by the Jethv4és as far as Khambhdlia, 
and Okhdémandal and the coast probably as far as Miéni by 
the Chaévadés. The Gohils still held Mangrol and the coast as far 
as Médhavpur if not Navi. Barda again, perhaps as far as Navi, 
belonged to the Jethv4s, while the whole of Nagher, and as far possibly 
as the gatesof Mahuva, owned the Chavada sway. Mahuva and the coast 
of Valaék (Vaéla Kshetra) was held by the Vaélés and the remainder 
_of the coast was probably in the hands of Kolis as far as Gogha. 

The centre of the province was subject to the Chuddésamés of 
Junagaéd, then petty chieftains with an almost impregnable fortress 
perched on the summit of an apparently inaccessible rock, and 
surrounded with the densest jungle. The local ballad of the fall of 
Pdétan (Indian Antiquary,June 1879) represents that Mahmud marched 
by Kaémeshvar Kotra against Maéngrol and after conquering that town 
returned against Somndéth-Pétan. He 1s said to have done this at the 
advice of the local chieftains. Tho advice was no doubt sound. 
MA4ngrol a large and fortified town governed by a powerful king 
related to the king of Somn4éth-Patan, would have been a dangerous 
neighbour to him, and he might any day have been attacked on one 
side by the Mangrol forces, and on the other by the army of Somnath- 
Pétan. He is said to have first reduced Méngrol, and then to have 
marched upon Somnéth-P&tan. After defeating the R4&ja more than 
once in the field, he formally laid siege to the town, which was 
both attacked and defended with the utmost bravery. The numbers 
and discipline of the Muhammadan army at last prevailed. The 
R4ja made a gallant resistance, but was overcome, though Bhim of 
Anhilydda made a fruitless diversion in his favour. Bhim was 
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Chapter VII. defeated and put to flight and the temple and town given over to 
vee plunder, but the temple does not appear to have been actually cast 


a down, though the idol was broken, the gates carmed away, and the 
eee sanctuary desecrated. Doubtless also the carving was much defaced. 
A.D, 1024. Many speculations have been made as to the fort in which Bhim 


took shelter after his fruitless attempt to relieve Somnath. M. 
Reinaud and Dr. Weil have considered Kandhdr (Gandhé4r) in the 
gulf of Cambay, to be the spot indicated by the Muhammandan 
historians. Colonel Briggs thought that Gandevi in Gujarat 
answered most nearly to the description. More recently, Dr. Biihler 
has identified this place with Kanthkot in Cutch-Végad. This 
last identification certainly deserves consideration, but it seems 
more reasonable to place the Gandaba, where Bhim took refuge, at 
the waste site of Gdndhvi in the Kathidwdar coast belt, a few miles 
north-east of Midni. The conditions as to tide would be here 
fulfilled, whereas tide does not reach Kanthkot, and that place 
would in the fair season never be surrounded by water. Gdéndhvi 
both the modern village and the waste site are by some oversight 
described in the Great Trigonometrical map of Kéthiéwdr as Gandhri, 
but Gdéndhvi is correct. As Mahmud advanced after the conquest 
of this place to Sind by way of the Ran, the position of Gandhvi 
seems in every way to meet the requirements of the case. 


Mahmud appears to have been charmed with the exquisite 
climate of Nagher, and to have been struck by the wealth and 
fertility of the country. So much was this the case that at one time 
he seems to have thought of permanently residing at Somnaéth-Patan. 
But his followers, eager toreturn to their homes with their booty, 
and doubtless bribed to persuade him to withdraw by the Hindu 
claimants of the throne and others, finally induced him to grant one 
of these claimants the crown on a vassal tenure, and on condition of 
annual tribute, and then to return to his own country. 

Then follows the Dabisalim story of the Muhammadan historians. 
Some writers have considered that this applies to Durlabhsen and 
Valabhsen of Anhilvdda,! but the dates do not tally and the account, 
as given in the original, points distinctly to a local chieftain being 
installed, as was the Muhammadan custom. A Musalmdn governor 
called Mitha Khan was left also at Somn&th-Patan in military 
command. This governor possessed the real power, and it is said 
that it was he and not Mahmud who actually cast down the temple. 


1 The Mirat-i-Ahmadi distinctly says that Mahmud left Ghazni in a.n. 416 or 
A.D. 1025, that is when Bhimdeva was ruling. It is true the Mirat-i-Ahmadi also says 
that Raja Jamund (Cham 
that Mahmud left Gh } 







then reigning, which was not the case, but ti 
) ” while Durlabh R4j was on the throne still that will 
not account for the pres the other Dabisalim (Valabh R&j) whose rule ceased 
in 1010. Besides the Mirat-i-Ahmadi proceeds to say that Mahmud spent three years 
and six months in India on this occasion and then only was it that he appointed 
Dabisalim. a: es had he carried one of the princes back to Ghazni as he is said to 
have carried Dabisalim, it would without fail have been noticed in the Jain annals. But 
they are silent on this point. ao the Mirat commences to talk of Bhim’s succession 
to the throne of Anhilvdda, and the second Dabisalim’s kingdom is mentioned as 
being merely elsewhere than Somn&th, while the kingdom of Somnéth igs expressly 
mentioned by name throughout the narrative. The ilvada kingdom is also in 
all other places shore mentioned by name. Why thenshould it have been omitted 
here if this kingdom were Anhilvdda? 
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Here it is necessary to go back a few years, and see what had been 

ing on at Anhilvdda. In a.p. 942 Mulrdj Solanki displacin 

d4matsingh Chavada mounted the throne of Anhilvdda-Pdétan, an 
from this time the Solanki dynasty permanently succeeded that 
of the Chévada inthe first kingdom in Gujardt. Mulrdéj reigned 
long and successfully, though even at the close of his long rule, 
the lords of Anhilvada do not appear to have entirely established a 
paramount dominion. His wars in Sorath with the Chuddsama of 
dundgad are specially mentioned. But he appears not to have 
penetrated to the coast belt, and to have confined himself to the 
chastisement of the R& whose capital he conquered, placing there a 
Thénahdér. From this time the Anhilvdda sovereigns appear to 
have considered the chieftain of Jundgad ina manner subordinate 
to them. No inscriptions, however, of this time are to be found 
either ‘in the coast belt or in the interior of the province, and on 
the whole this is what might be expected. 


Meanwhile, in the coast belt, the authority of the Muhammadan 
governor daily grew weaker and the power of the local Chaévada 
chieftains proportionally increased, until at length the Musalmdn 
sway became a mere shadow of the past, though still surviving ina 
modified form. An inscription of Samvat 1320 at Verdval shows 
that a Muhammadan was then allowed to build and endow a 
mosque there. This wasa time of great prosperity in the coast 
belt and specially inthe Nagher kingdom. The connection with 
_ the Muhammadans caused trade with the Muhammadan govern- 

ments on the other side of the ocean to spring up. During all this 
time the paramount sway of Anhilvfda became more extended, 
though up to ap. 1100 it had not reached Ndgher. 


In about a.p. 1090 the Jh&ld&s occupied the north-east corner of 
the peninsula, as well as Mandal and Viramgdém in Gujarat, and 
thence began to extend their possessions to the west and south. 
As the Jhdlds were vassals of Anhilvdda, this extension of the 
Anhilvéda kingdom implied a corresponding curtailment of the 
Chud4sama power, but Nagher and the coast belt still remained 
unaffected by these changes. 


When in av. 1094, Sidhr4j Jayasingh mounted the throne of 
Anhilvéda, he speedily turned his thoughts towards the conquest of 
Sorath. With this view he caused large reservoirs of water to be 
constructed at Sdela, Ad4la, and other places, so that he might push 
thence in one march through the hills in the centre of the province, 
and find himself in the cultivated districts of the chieftain of Jundgad. 
Several causes are assigned for this quarrel with Jundgad. Among 
them were the breaking down of one of the AnhilvAda gates by 
Ra Khengér during the absence of Sidhréj in Malwa, and the 
espousal by this chieftain of Ranik Devi who been sought also 
in marriage by Sidhréj. These expeditions of the Anhilvdéda 
sovereigns against the chieftain of Junégad caused the Solanki 


1In a-D. 1020, the Ahirs and others reinstated Ra Noghan, son of Ra Dyds, whom 
Mulrdj had slain, and expelled his governor and restored the Chudésama power, 
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military road, so to style it, to be made direct from Anhilvida in 
Gujarat to Jundgad. This road was simply a track through the forest 
furnished with fortified posts, ponds, and wells at reguiar stages. 
Some of these camps and posts were Wadhwan, Sdela, Adala, 
Dhandhalpur, Chobéri, Anandpur, Sardhér, Gondal, Virpur, and 
Jetpur. Afterwards this military road became the regular road for 
travellers, and the coast routes were gradually neglected save for 
religious pilgrimages. 

In a.D. 1125 the Anhilvd4da army entered the province. They soon 
overran the Ra’s dominions, but for some time were unable to take 
Junigad. At last the Ra’s nephews Desal and Visal played the traitor 
and Junégad was taken and the Raslain. Sidhré) put Ra Khengar’s 
sons to death, and carried off RAnik Devi in the hope of persuading 
her to be his bride. But she was unable to forgive the death of 
her husband and children, and after cursing Sidhr4j, mounted the 
funeral pile at Wadhwa4n where her shrine stands to this day. 


Mention may here be fitly made of the Gohils who were of 
Suryavamshi race, and cadets of the old R&jds of Valabhi. Their 
principal seat was Mangrol, but they held the sea-coast at least as 
far as Médhavpur to the north-west and probably as faras Navi or 
even Porbandar, clcse to the dominions of the Jethvas, which in 
those days did not extend to the south of the Bokhiracreek. To 
the south their possessions were conterminous with those of the 
Cha&vadaés of Somndth. Colonel Tod says that the Chavadés and 
Gohils were both cadets of Valabhi and it seems probable that this 
was the case. Anyhow either Chavadds or Gohils were the first 
occupants of the coast belt throughout its length and breadth, 
though in V4l&k, Barda, the neighbourhood of Gogha, and even 
Nagher, they were at an early period supplanted by V4lds, Jethvas, 
Kolis, and subsequently by Vayjas. 


After the conquest of Jundgad Sidhrdéj Jayasingh visited Somnath 
and the coast belt, and obtained the allegiance and submission of the 
local chieftains. He was the first sovereign of Anhilvdda who was 
confessedly paramount both in the interior and in the coast belt of 
the peninsula. Subsequently he visited Girnér and Shatrunjaya 
and thoroughly established his power. When he aie to 
Anhilvadda, Sidhrdj left behind him a viceroy at Jundgad, and 
probably a deputy in the coast belt. This deputy was possibly 
expelled in a.p. 1118 by a chieftain of the Gohil race which ruled 
at Mangrol; who, to commemorate the event, founded the Shn 
Singh era in that year. The Mangrol inscription alludes to this, 
and says that Sahjig Gohil, son of Sahér and father of Somréj 
who flourished in Samvat 1202 (a.p. 1146) the date of the inscription, 
tarnished the glory of the Choulukyas.! It is, however, possible 
that this era was founded by one of the earlier Jethvds or even by 
a Vaja of Somnath. 


Shortly after the return of Sidhr&j to his capital, his local 
governor of Jundgad was also expelled by the inhabitants, and Ra 





1 So in the inscription. 
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Noghan II]. ascended the throne in a.p. 1125. It seems unlikely 
that Sidhr4j would have tamely suffered such an insult, nor if he 
had, would the local bards have abstained from depicting the prowess 
of Noghan in the most glowing colours. But they are silent regarding 
the events both of his reign and of that of his successor. Probably 
while Ra Noghan expelled the governor he sent a handsome tribute to 
Anhilvéda and made submissive representations coupled with bribes 
to the principal court officers. These persons may have represented 
to Sidhraj the difficulty and expense of warfare in Sorath, and the 
numerous chieftains nearer home who would be ready to take 
advantage of his absence. This may possibly explain both the 
supineness of Sidhréj and the silence of the bards. 


In a.p. 1144 Sidhréj Jayasingh, the greatest of the Anhilvdda 
monarchs, was succeeded by Kumér Pal, a sovereign of almost 
equal renown. At first a worshipper of Shiva, Kumar Pal 
afterwards adopted the Jain faith, at the instance of the celebrated 
Hemdcharya. In his earlier years he visited the shrine of Somnath 
in the coast belt, but subsequently confined his attentions to the 
Jain temples on the sacred mountains of Shatrunjaya, Girnér, and 
Taéringa. Still he was, at the commencement of his reign at all 
events, paramount equally on the mainland and in the peninsula. 


About a.o. 1225 the Rathod tribes of Vaddhel and Véja, who are 
said to have been sprung from P&bji Rathod, entered the province on 
the pretence of a pilgrimage to Dwarka. Uere they treacherously 
massacred the Chévada and Harol Rajputs and seized Okhdmandal. 
Owing to this slaughter, those who remained in Okha adopted the 
name of Vaddhels from the Sanskrit word vadh a massacre. The 
Vadhels not only obtained possession of Okhbdmandal, bat 
acquired Khambhdlia and the neighbouring coast on the southern 
shore of the gulf of Cutch, while on the south-west coast their 
‘eee acing touched or almost touched the Vartu river. One of the 

rethren named Vejo went south and dispossessed the Chavaddés 
of Somn&th, conquering from them the whole of Nagher excepting 
the Gohil chieftancy of Méngrol. After this Vejo, the tribe ure said 
to have been called V4jas. 

Vejo, or Vinjal, afterwards became a favourite name of the Vaja 
rulers and a chieftain of this name was a contemporary of the last 
Ra Mandlik. Another Vinjal founded Vinjalkot or Vejalkot on the 
Raéval river, in the Gir, and thence conquered Una Delvdda and 
Uncha Kotra and other places. The Vajds are alluded to in local 
inscriptions, and specially in the inscription at Dhémle] of a.p. 1381 
(Samvat 1437) where Kéramshi who built the reservoir and caused 
the inscription to be engraved describes himself as minister of the 
Vaja Réja Bharma. 


In a.p.1260 the Gohils who now hold Bhavnagar, Pélitadna, and 


Lathi, entered the province under Sejakji, son of Jhdnjharsi, the. 


chieftain of Khergadh on the Luni in Marwér. They had been at 
feud with the Dabhis, the original owners of Khergadh, who still 
retained a share in the chiefdom. Both parties besought the 
interference of the Rathods, who treacherously massacred Gohils 
and D&bhis alike, at a reconciliation feast to which they were invited. 
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Sejakji escaped, and made good his way to Sorath where others of 
his race flourished. Here he sought the protection of Ra Khengdr 
who granted him a hamlet on the Anhilvada or Jh4ldvad frontier, 
which he named Sejakpur.! 

The three sons of Sejakji were Rénoji Sérangyi and Shaéhji. 
Rénoji was by a different mother from the other two brothers, who 
went to the court of the Ra with their sister Vdlam Kunvarba, 
whom Ra Khengfr married. On this occasion the Ra granted to 
Sérangji the Arthila Chovisi, while to Shahji he gave the Chovisi of 
MA4ndvi. R4énoji inherited the paternal possessions and subsequently 
acquired RAnpur, but was driven thence by the Muhammadans. 
Afterwards he acquired Umrdla, and thence advanced to Khokhra, 
and finally adopted a pirate’s career in the island of Piram. From 
R&noji sprang the house of Bhavnagar, from Sh&hji the chieftains 
of Péliténa, and from Sdérangji the line of Laéthi. - 


One more tribe remains to be noticed, the chieftains of 
Vanthli. It is not clear of what stock they were, but inscriptions 
show that they were allied by marnage with the Vadghelds of 
Dholka. The Dholka Vaégheld4s were the first house in Gujardt, 
and one which replaced the original Solanki line in the paramount 
power, both in Gujarat and m the peninsula. It was doubtless by 
their aid that the Vanthli chieftains conquered that town from the 
Chud4ésamés, and held it for five successive generations. 


In the course of time, the Vaghela power grew weaker, 
and in about a.p. 1297 Anhilvdda was conquered by Alaghkhén, 
the commander of the army of Sultan Ala-ud-din Khilji of Delhi, 
and he shortly afterwards overran Gujarét. In a.p. 1297-98 he 
conquered Somnéth-Pdétan and gave up the town and temple to 

lunder and subdued at all events the Nagher portion of Sorath. 
hat is peculiarly remarkable about this invasion, as in the case 
of that of Mahmud Ghazni, is, that no mention is made of either 
Junégad or Dwarka. This may be accounted for by assuming 
that A’laghkhdn marched along the southern coast. Some say that 
the ancient DwA4rka was situated at Mul-Dwdrka near Kodinér, 
which temple he destroyed, and that from this time the present 
shrine of Dwarka, which has been established some three or four 
hundred years, commenced to acquire superior sanctity. 


From this date old Sorath became a Muhammadan province, and 
was ruled by a governor whose seat was at Somndth-Pdtan. But 
new Sorath, or the dominions of the Chuddsama Ra, remained 
separate and unsubdued. In fact for a time the Muhammadan 
power existed greatly on sufferance. 


The viceroy of Gujarat whose seat was at Anhilvd4da-Pdtan was 
far distant. ‘The country was destitute of roads and the viceroy had 


1It seems probable that this branch of the Gohils emigrated to M4rwadr from 
Saurashtra, and therefore naturally returned to that peninsula. A _ confirmation of 
this supposition may be found in the fact that the eldest son of the Ra of Jundgad 
married Sejakji’s eae Lyk Had they merely been fugitives from Marwér it is not 
probable that he would have acted thus, but if they were connections of the Surya- 
vamshi Gohils of the coast belt, there is no occasion for surprise. 
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enough to do to hold his own without detaching any important force 
to the Sorath coast.! 


In a.p. 1347, the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak entered 
Gujarét. After crushing Mokhera Gohil in a fight near Gogha, 
he marched along the coast belt and thoroughly subdued it as far 
as Una Delvdda, but on this occasion did not reach Somnath. 
Afterwards in A.p. 1350 he marched against Jundfgad, humbled Ra 
Khengér the chieftain, captured the lower fortress, and extorted 
tribute. 


On his death in a.p. 1351 Muhammad was succeeded by Firoz Tugh- 
lak who about a.p. 13860 invaded Gujarat and restored Muhammadan 
supremacy in old Sorath. This Emperor appointed Zufar Khén to 
the viceroyalty of Gujarat whose name is mentioned in a Delvéda 
inscription. Later in the reign of this Emperor, a forceunder Iz- 
ud-din and Syad Sikandar was despatched against the Gohil Raval of 
Mangrol, and after some warfare they conquered his entire chieftaincy 
and firmly established the faith of Islam. The Réval’s temple 
was changed to the Raévali mosque, and a grand J&4ma Masjid was built 
which as far as exterior is concerned compares favourably with 
the Jéma Masjid at Ahmadabad, though perhaps inferior to that at 
Chémpéner. Internally it is less beautiful than the mosque at 
the capital of Gujarét, andit wants minarets. Still it is a handsome 
structure. This conquest extended Muhammadan power as far as 
Maédhavapnr on the north-west, and as Mangrol was then an important 
— gave a great impetus to trade in the coast belt. An interesting 

ersian inscription recently discovered at Mangrol dating from the 
reign of the Emperor Firoz Tughlak celebrates the foundation 
of a mosque in AD. 1885 (4.8. 787) at that town by Muhammad 
Khwajah Sadar-ul-Ak4bir. : 

Muhammadan rule was now acknowledged in the coast belt 
between MAdhavapur and Delvdda, and almost as far as J&farabad, 
which town however was not yet founded. In 1891 Zufar Khan bin 
Wajib-ul-Mulk, afterwards Sultan Muzafar, was appointed viceroy 
of Gujarét. In a. p. 1398, the local chieftains were growing 
restless in the coast belt, and the world-renowned fame of Somnath, 
already twice destroyed, had risen a third time from its ashes in fresh 
glory. Zufar Khan at once marched thither, and after severe fighting 
conquered all opposition, and for the third time utterly ruined and 
desecrated the temple.? It was on this occasion that Hamir Gohil 
and Vegado Bhil were probably slain fighting for their faith. Zufar 
Khén firmly established the Muhammadan power, and appointed 
one Malik Badar Banjhal as his governor in Sorath and Malik 
Shekh bin T4j as his deputy at Maéngrol. The Sorath governor’s 
seat was at Somndth- Patan. 


In the meantime much of the forest land in the central portion of 


1 Gogha and other places in the vicinity on the sea board appear to have been held 
in some force, but the Muhammadan garrisons gradually became independent in the 
ensuing reigns, and thus were more easily subdued by local chieftains. 

3 Ras Mala, Edition of 1878, p. 275-6. 
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_ the peninsula had been brought under tillage. Flourishing towns 


existed in many places, while the Chuddsama chieftain from the 
inaccessibility of the upper fortress of Guirndr, as well as the 
difficulty of the country, was a formidable neighbour. But his 
annoyances were limited to mere predatory excursions, and he was 
restrained by the firmness of the Sultans of Gujarat and their 
rulers in the coast belt. 


In 1411 when Ahmad Shéh mounted the throne of Gujardt, the 
Sorath coast was an important possession, especially as it contained 
the ports of Verdval, Mangrol, Sil, and SutrApdda. It was necessary 
to make the Ras feel the weight of the Muhammadan arms. 
Ahmad Shéh accordingly, in a.p. 1414, led an army against the 
Chadaésama chieftain Ra Melak of Jundégad. A pitched battle was 
fought near Vanthli in which the Ra was defeated and fled to 
Jundgad, whither Sultan Ahmad pursued him. After some difficulty, 
the Sultan captured the town an lower fortifications, but the Ra 
took refuge in the upper fortress of Girndér. Still Sultén Ahmad 
compelled the Ra to become a tributary. According to the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari, ‘the greater part of the proprietors of Sorath became 
obedient and consented to service. The Mirat-i-Ahmadi uses 
much the same language, and the Mirat-i-Sikandari adds that two 
officers were left behind to collect the tribute. 


From this date the Sult4ns of Gujarat considered that they hed a 
right to interfere in the affairs of new Sorath or the central part of 
the province as well as in their old possessions in the coast belt. 
The old possessions were also guarded with greater care, and a royal 
prince Fateh Kh&n, the son of Ahmad Shah, was appointed viceroy 
in the coast belt. It appears from an inscription at Mangrol, that 
during this prince’s viceroyalty he made an expedition against 
Junégad. This was probably unsuccessful, and is not mentioned 
either by the Mirat-i-Ahmadi or Mirat-i-Sikandari. Possibly the 
victory of Ra Melak over the Yavan, alluded to in the Mandlika 
Kavya, refers to a victory over this prince. 


Nor was this all. Ahmad Shéh pressed the Jhélés sore, and drove 
them from Pétdi to Kuva, and throughout his reign he extended 
Muhammadan influence as far as was practicable throughout the 
peninsula. So great was this influence throughout the coast belt, 
that the names of the Gujarat Sultdns replaced those of the 
Anhilvdda kings and the Delhi Emperors in blic inscriptions. 
Ahmad Shéh also levied tribute regularly from the Gohils. 


In a.p. 1441 on the accession of Sultén Muhammad II. to the 
throne of Gujardt, the Muhammadan power was firmly seated in the 
coast belt. The V4jdés had been driven from Somnéth-Pétan and 
had retired to Uncha Kotra and other holdings on the southern 
coast. Muhammadan rule extended from near Mddhavapur to the 
neighbourhood of Jdfarabad. And in the peninsula, regular tribute 
was exacted from the Jhdla and Gohil chieftains and nominal: 
allegiance, if not regular tribute, was due to the Sult4n from the 
chiefs of the central portion of the province. 


Even in the time of Muhammad’s unwarlike successor Kutb-ud-din 
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the Muhammadan rule was still firm in the coast belt, as is shown 
by the Pushndvara inscription.? 


At the same time the chieftains of the interior appear to have 
occasionally resented the control of the Junégad chieftain? And 
it seems clear that he was held responsible by the Ahmadabad 
Sultans for their raids in Gujarat territory.® 


In a.p. 1459 the celebrated Sultén Mahmud Begada succeeded to 
the throne of Gujardét and appears to have early seen the necessity 
of crushing the Chudésama Ra of Jundgad and curbing the raids 
of the other chieftains of new Sorath. Accordingly he called on 
the Ra Mandlika who was the reigning chieftain, to chastise Dudo 
Gohil of Arthila who had been ravaging the frontier districts. 
Ra Mandlika was both wise and brave. He marched against Dudo 
and slew him and sacked Arthila and averted the Sultaén’s wrath. 
He then turned his arms against Séngan V&dhel of Okha and 
humbled him; and by his wisdom, moderation, and warlike prowess, 
began to consolidate a powerful chiefdom. But he had fallen on 
evil times. His great contemporary Sultén Mahmud Begada was 
equally warlike and enthusiastic, and ruled an infinitely stronger 
kingdom, and soon cherished designs of conquering Jundgad, and 
thus consolidating the entire peninsula under his rule. Pretexts 
for aggression were easy to find, and in a.p. 1467 the Sultén 
marched against Jundgad. Ra Mandlika, with the moderation 
which always characterised him, made an amplesubmission, and 
the Sultan, for various reasons, thought it advisable to content 
himself with the success he had gained, and returned to Ahmadabad. 
In the next year, on the pretext that the Ra visited his temple with 
a golden umbrella and other ensigns of royalty not befitting his 
position, an army was sent against him. But when this army 
reached Junfgad, Ra Mandlika who was resolved to give no cause 
for offence, sent the Sultén the obnoxious umbrella accompanied by 
fitting presents. Nothing however was of any avail. In 1469 the 
Sultan sent a large army to ravage new Sorath, and resolved on the 
entire conquest of the district and the capture of the fortress of 
Junigad. With this view he was advancing, when Ra Mandlika 


with a few attendants repaired to his camp, professing his anxiety 


to do anything the Sultaén might demand, and beseeching him not 
to thus ruin him without his having committed any fault. The 
Sultén received him sternly and asked him what fault could 
be greater than infidelity. When the Ra perceived that no 
submission would avail him, and that his destruction was determined 
upon, he made his escape at night from the Sultén’s camp, and 
hastily returning to Jundgad, prepared to defend himself to the 
uttermost. The Sultén soon arrived at Jundgad and besieged the 
place.* Local tradition has it that Ra Mandlika was betrayed by his 
minister Vénia Visal, whose beautiful wife Mohini he had seduced. 
Others have it that he was doomed to fall by a curse pronounced 
against him by a Chféran female named Nagbdi whose virtue he 


1 Indian Antiquary for July 1879, VIII. _ 2 Mandlika Kavya. 
> Mirat-i-Sikandari, ‘The Mirat-i-Sikandari also adopts this view. 
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had unsuccessfully assailed. These are more or less idle tales. 
The probability is that the siege was skilfully conducted, that the 
provisions in the fortress were consumed, and that no diversions were 
made by other chieftains of the peninsula most of whom Ra Mandlika 
had alienated by his conduct. Anyhow in 1472 he surrendered 
the fortress and became a convert to Isl4m, and accompanied the 
Sultan to Ahmadabad, where he eventually died, and lies buried in 
the Manik Chok of that town. 

Sultén Mahmud was so struck with the beauty of the site of 
Jundgad, that he at one time seriously thought of making it his 
capital, and he resided there fora long time. During his stay he 
built the fortifications of the town and the mosque in the Uparkot 
and caused his principal nobles to erect palaces. With a view of 
disseminating Islam, he summoned Syads and other religious men 
and appointed Kézis and Muhammadan law officers to all the 
principal towns. While at Jundgad he received the submission 
of all the principal zamindars of the country. The author of the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari specially notices the dense forest surrounding 
Junégad and says that it was inhabited by a wild race of men 
called Khants who are still to be found in the province. 


About this time the Sultdén heard of the outrages committed by 
the Vddhel chief Bhim of Okha, especially an attack on Mullah 
Muhammad Samarkandi, who implored Mahmud in person to avenge 
his wrongs. The Sultén accordingly marched to Jagat,! took the 
fort, and destroyed the temples. Then he conquered the island 
of Shankhodvara, the modern Bet, and after building a mosque at 
Jagat returned, leaving the government of the country in the hands 
of Farhat-ul-Mulk. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari this was the 
first time that Dwarka had been conquered by the Muhammadans. 
The Vadhel chieftain Bhim was taken pmsoner and sent to 
Ahmadabad, and the governor Muhé4fiz Khan was directed to hew 
him in pieces and affix a portion of him to each gate of the city, 
and this was accordingly done. In a.p. 1480, eight years subsequent 
to the conquest of Jundégad, Sult4n Mahmud returned to Gujarat. 
During these eight years in addition to the conquest of Okh4mandal, 
the entire affairs of the peninsula were settled, the tribute fixed, and 
the administration of the crown districts of Sorath was arranged. 
This arrangement was somewhat similar to the system pursued at 
Idar in the days of Muhammadan ascendancy. A son of the Ra 
Mandlika was appointed Jéyirdar, but he was associated with a high 
Muhammadan official called the Thanahd4ér who commanded the 
garrison, and who was the supreme authority in all disputed cases. 
The revenue jurisdiction appears to have remained with the jagirdar 
and this is perhaps the reason why, while Bddshéhi grants of 
villages and lands are common, those of the Sulténs of Gujarat are 
exceedingly rare, if indeed they exist at all. The first jagirdar was 
Bhupatsingh also called Melag, who was a son of Ra Mandlika. 
These jayirddrs and their descendants, from being sons of the 
last Ra, were called Rdizddahs to distinguish them from other 





1 Jagat is another name for Dwarka, 
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Chudasamdas, and they retain the appellation to this day. The first 
Thénahdar was Tatér Khan, and he was succeeded by the Saltén’s 
eldest son Khalil Khan who afterwards succeeded his father on the 
throne of Gujarat by the title of Sultén Muzafar IT. 


About this time, the Jhél4s of Kuva in the north-east corner of 
the province, began to be troublesome, and repulsed an attempt of 
Khahl Khan to reduce them to order. Sultén Mahmud, who 
never would tolerate rebellion or disobedience, marched at once to 
Kuva and stormed the fort, sacked the town, and placed a Thénahdar 
there, and drove out the Jhaélés slaying their chief V4ghoji. The 
proyince was now entirely reduced to order. The chief seat of 
government was at Junfgad instead of Somnaéth-Pdtan and thanahs 
were established in the more important positions. Later in this reign, 
the island of Diu, from its important position at the mouth of the 

of Cambay and because it was a port of call for vessels trading 
with the Red Sea and the Persian gulf, rose into importance, and was 
frequently the seat of the local governor of the province instead of 
Jundgad (1513-1526). Khalil Khén, afterwards Muzafar II., during 
his government of the province, built the suburb of Junfégad 
called Khalilpur. The Sil-Bagasra Chovisi, or estate of twenty-four 
villages, was the jagir allotted to the Réizddahs of Jundgad, but 
they seem to have generally conducted the revenue affairs of the 
remainder of the Sorath district, probably either by farming the 
revenues or paying a moderate assessment in the shape of a fixed 
sum. Bhupatsingh was succeeded in a.p. 1505 by his son Khengér, 


In a.p. 1513 Sultén Mahmud Begada died, and was succeeded 
by his son prince Khalil Khaén who assumed the title of Sultén 
Muzafar II. This prince is said from his amiable disposition to have 
been called Muzafar Halim, or Muzafar the gentle. During his 
reign Malik Ei4z was governor of Sorath, and he placed Tatér 
Khan Ghori in Junégad while he himself resided in Diu. Sultan 
Muzafar, from his wars with Malwa, was unable to devote much 
attention to the affairs of the peninsula, and the despatch of Malik 
Kidz in a.p. 152] against the Rana of Udayapur caused the power 
in the peninsula to concentrate itself in the hands of Tatér Khan 
Ghori. This officer, who was Malik Hidz’s deputy at Jundgad, 
was an able and ambitious man and aimed at independence. The 
disgrace of Malik Eidz on the failure of the Udayapur expedition 
strengthened his position. Indeed at this time it may be said that 
while the entire sea coast was subject to Malk Hidéz, the centre 
of the province was more or less under the independent control 
of Tatér Khén Ghori. In 1525 Malik Hidz died and his possessions 
and position were confirmed to his son Malik Ish&ék. 

Early in the sixteenth century the modern K&this, each bringing 
with them their own Avartids or tribes other than Shékhéyats,} 
seem to have entered the province by crossing from Cutch on 
being driven from Pdvargad in Cutch by the Jddejaés. At first 


1 It seems possible that these Avarti4s may be Avars, or a branch of that tribe 
which so harassed the Byzantine Empire in the time of the Emperor Justinian and 
his successors ; but here it hasboan considered advisable to follow local tradition. The 
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all seem to have settled at Than which they conquered from the 
Bébriés. Subsequently the Hadtis went south to or near their 
present seat at Malia, while the Khumdns occupied Kherdi about 
eight miles east of Rajkot, and the Khachars drove the Parmars from 
Chotila, which has ever since remained in their possession. From 
Chotila the Khachars spread to the east and south, occupying by 
degrees Jasdan, Bot&d, Gadhra, Bhimora, Pélid4d, and numerous 
other holdings. They have five leading branches, the RAménis of 
Chotila, the Lakhdnis of Jasdan, the Godadkds of Gadhra and 
Botad, the Thebanis of Pélidd, and the Mokénis of Bhadli. There 


are also numerous minor divisions. 


The Khuméns’ first settlement, as above mentioned, was at Kherdi, 
where the famous Loma Khumaén ruled. He more than once 
sheltered Sultan Muzafar when a fugitive after the Emperor 
Akbar’s conquest of Gujarat (4.D. 1573-1583) and was with Muzafar 
when he retook Ahmadabad in 1583. He is afterwards said 
to have deserted Jam Sata on the fatal field of Bhuchar Mori. 
Loma Khumén was without doubt the most famous partizan of his 
time. He founded the village of Loma Kotdi now under Anandpur. 
After his capture and execution at Nagar! the Khumaéns were 
forced to quit Kherdi. They retired to Lolyéna, where Jaso 
Khumén became so troublesome that he was driven thence by the 
Muhammadans, and an imperial thanah established at Lolydna. 
The Khumdéns now settled in the Kundla parganah at Asodar, 
Krénkaj, Sdvar, Jira, and Bhoringda, where they have ever since 
remained. — 


It is difficult to disentangle the modern V4lds from their more 
ancient predecessors of Vala and Talaja, but it certainly seems that 
a branch of the tribe did accompany the Khaéchars and Khumdéns 
from Cutch. This is accounted for in various ways. The usual 
legend is that the Vala Rajput, who turned Kathi after marrying 
the daughter of Vishélo Patgar, on being expelled from caste by his 
tribesmen, retired to Cutch, whence he returned with the Khachars 
and Khuméns and acquired aconsiderable territory. The conquests 
of the Valas were principally from the Sarveyds of Amreli. At one 
time they conquered Bhadli but seem to have lost it again. At last 
they acquired Chital from the Sarveyas, and establishing themselves 
here and at Amreli, overran the intervening country from Bébra on 
the north to Chelna in the Gir forest, and from Chital on the east 
to Bilkha onthe west. Jetpur on the south bank of the Bhédar 
river is their chief seat, and another principal town is Mendarda 
on the borders of the Gir. Much of this was wrested from them by 
the Muhammadans, and much was recovered by them on the 
downfall of the Moghal power. 





connection between the Shakhdéyat Kathis and the Avartids resembles somewhat 
that between the Jethvds and the Mers, but is more intimate. It corresponds still 
more nearly to the connection between the Jats and their Maliks. 
1 In Kéthiawar, Nagar means always Navanagar, or as it is also called J&mnagar 
use as in the Deccan Nagar stands for Ahmadnagar, also called Chand Bibika 
agar. | 
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In ap. 1525, Réizadah Khengér was succeeded by his son 
Noghan. After the death of Malik Eiéz, dissensions broke out among 
his sons, and in A.D. 1526 after the brief reign of Sultén Sikandar, 
Sultan Bahadur mounted the throne of Gujarét. The Portuguese 
who had long been anxious to obtain possession of Diu, were 
intriguing with Malik Ishaék for the surrender of that island, but 
the Sultan discovered the plot and displaced Malik Ishé&k and 
appointed Kiwém-ul-Mulk governor of the island. Afterwards in 
1526 some Turks, who had come to Gujarat to fight against the 
Portuguese, were assigned Diu as a place of residence, and Malik 
Toghan, another son of Malik Eidz, was appointed governor of the 
island. Mujahid Khan Behlim appears to have been appointed to 
Junégad in place of Taétér Khan Ghori, but it seems doubtful if he 
ever assumed charge. If he did he was shortly afterwards replaced 
by Tatar Khan Ghori. 


What might have been the fate of Gujardt and the peninsula had 
Bah4dur Shéh, instead of foolishly quarrelling with the Emperor 
Humaiyun, confined himself to consolidating his vast kingdom, it is 
impossible to say. In a.p. 1535 he was defeated by Humaiyun and 
speedily lost not only all his conquests in Malwa but also the entire 
kingdom of Guyarét, part of the peninsula alone excepted. Here 
he took refuge and occupied himself with negociating with the 
Portuguese for aid to expel the Moghals. This was readily granted, 
and Bahadur in turn permitted the Portuguese to establish a 
factory at Diu. During the Sultdén’s absence, in 1536, when he was 
occupied in freeing Gujarat from the Moghals, the Portuguese 
converted the factory into a fort and seized and fortified the island. 
The Sultan became alarmed, and proceeded thither as soon as he 
found leisure from the pressing affairs with which he was then 
occupied, but was killed in an affray in which both sides meditated 
treachery. This took place in a.v. 1536, and since then Diu has 
remained a Portuguese possession. 


During the reign of this Sult&n, the Jhél4s of Kuva, who had now 
established themselves at Halvad, attacked and killed the Das&da 
thanahdar, Sultén Bahadur, who was absent in Malwa, sent 
the Khén Khanén, the jagirdar of Viramgém, against them. This 
experienced warrior not only recovered Dasdda, but took from 
Mansinghji the chief of Halvad, M4ndal, Viramgém, and Halvad. 
Mansinghji retired to Cutch and thence organized raids on the 
Gujarét territory both on the mainland and the peninsula, but could 
effect nothing. Finally he sought the Sultan himself, and on 
making submission, Halvad was restored to him, but Viramgém 
and Mandal were reft from his house for ever. At the close of 
Sultén Bahédur’s reign, after his reverses in the campaign with 
Humaiyun, his authority except in Diu and along the sea coast had 
ceased throughout the peninsula. The Okha pirates expelled the 
Muhammadan garrison. Tatar Khdn Ghori became independent at 
Junégad, and Jém Raval, a Jddeja chieftain of Cutch, crossing the 
Ran with & numerous and well appointed army, subdued the 
district now occupied by the Jddejdés, and called it Haéldr after 
his ancestor Jém Héla. He had in fact no force of 7 pened to 
oppose. The Muhammadan garrisons of this part of the country 
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Chapter VII. had been mostly expelled by the Jethvds of N&gnah Bandar, 
History. the Vaddhels of Khambhilia, the Chavadaés of Dhrol and the Dedads 


of n and its neighbourhood. These chiefs were unable to 
; dance pe cope with a regular army and were all speedily reduced to 
as cr subjection. Next the K&4this were driven south and im A.D. 


1540 Jém Réval found leisure to found his capital of Navanagar on 
the banks of the Rangmati river near its confluence with the 
Ndgmati stream, and about two miles from the old Jethva port 
of Ndgnah. After the death of Sultén Bahddur in 1536, the 
succeeding Sulténs of Gujarét never recovered their authority 
within the peninsula, which except Haélér and portions lke 
Okh4mandal which had asserted their independence, was entirely 
under the authority of the Ghori house of Jundgad. Little detail 
of these times is available, but it appears that the Ghoris 
decidedly encroached on the power and authority of the Jundgad 
jagirdar, who nevertheless was still an important personage in the 
peninsula. Tatar Khan though ruling in the peninsula on an 
entirely independent basis, still acknowledged himself to be a vassal 
of the Sultén of Ahmadabad and indeed played a by no means 
unimportant part in the politics of the period. Morvi was held at 
this time by Fateh Khén Baloch, a Muhammadan noble of great 
importance in the affairs of Gujarat, and who from his commanding 
position at Morvi and his possessions in the mainland of Gujarat, 
was rather a dangerous neighbour for Tatar Khan Ghori. 


Suitdn After the reign of Sult4n Muhammad III. (a.p. 1536-1554) 
Muhammad III., during which no change was made in the government of the 
a.D. 1536-1554. peninsula, Sultén Ahmad II., a minor, was seated by the nobles on 
Sultan Ahmad I, the throne of Gujarét. During the reign of this Sultén, as in that 
A Ppaveeereers sof his predecessor, the authority of the Ghoris was strengthened, 

while the Navdénagar principality became consolidated on an 
independent basis. The Jethva chieftains were practically 
independent, but they were sore pressed by the J&dejéis of Navé- 
nagar. The Jhélds of Halvad, though nearer to Gujardt and 
surrounded by powerful Muhammadan nobles, also began to assert 
their power. The rest of the province, excepting Fateh Khén 
Baloch’s parganah of Morvi, belonged to Tatér Khén Ghori. 


During the reign of Sultan Ahmad, the celebrated partition of 
Gujarét by the nobles took place. On this occasion Tétér Khan 
Ghori was confirmed in his possession of Sorath, while Fateh Khan 
Baloch’s share was Raédhanpur, Sami, and Munjpur in addition to 
Morvi. In the subsequent dissensions among the nobles, Fateh 
Khan Baloch took the part of Itim4d Khan, while Tétér Khén Ghori 
and the Foladis of Anhilv4da-P&étan in Gujarat were opposed to him. 
By means of the Folddis, Tétér Khan contrived to crush Fateh 
Khén and seized on his parganah of Morvi while the Folddis took 
Rédhanpur,Sami,and Munjpur. Thejagirdar of Jundgad continued 
to enjoy his Chovisi of Sil-Bagasra, Kesod and Chorvar, though it 
seems probable that the revenue management of the rest of the crown 
domain of Sorath, or at all events the greater part of it, together 
with all the tribute from the subordinate holders, had passed into the 
hands of the Ghoris. Somewhere between a.p. 1570 and 1575 Tatar 
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Khan Ghori died after a long and successful career during which Chapter VII. 
he had firmly established his power on an independent basis. He History 
was succeeded by his son Amin Khén Ghori. In a.p. 1561 Sultén 
Muzafar, the last Sultén of Gujardét, mounted the throne, and the oe eeiciaTae 
dissensions among the nobles increased rather than diminished. ~~~ 
So much was this the case that eventually Itimaéd Khén invited the 

interference of the Moghal Emperor Akbar. 

Akbar, young enthusiastic and ambitious, was only too glad to Akbar conquers 
accept his invitation, and advancing rapidly by way of Disa, rear 
speedily conquered the country. He appointed Mirzah Aziz oe 
Kokaltdsh as first viceroy, and returned to his capital. This conquest 
though it included Anhilvéda-Paétan, Kadi, Ahmadabad, Broach, 
and Surat, did not include Sorath, which remained under Amin 
Khan Ghori more independent than ever. 

In a.p. 1575 Mirzah Khd&n, Khén Khéndn, superseded Mirzah 
Aziz Kokaltésh as viceroy of Gujardt, but the government was 
conducted by the deputy Vazir Khan, as Mirzah Khan was quite 
a youth. His government was unsuccessful, and he was relieved 
in a.p. 1577 by Shahéb-ud-din Ahmad Khén third viceroy of 
Gujarat. 

a 1581-82 Fateh Khén Shirv4éni commander of Amin Khén 

Ghori’s forces quarrelled with that chief, and leaving his service 
repaired to Shahd&b-ud-din Ahmad Khén. He persuaded this 
viceroy to attempt the conquest of Sorath and the bait was too 
tempting to be refused. Shahdb-ud-din sent his; nephew Mirzah 
Khan at the head of 4000 horse against Junégad accompanied 
by Fateh Khan Shirvani but this person died during the siege, and 
the Jim of Navdnagar who had been summoned to his assistance by 
Amin Khén, appeared at the head of a large and well equipped army. 
Mirzah Khan breaking up the siege of Jundagad retired to Mangrol 
to which place he laid siege, but was followed thither by the J&m’s 
army. min Khadn too, issuing from Jundgad, joined in the 
pursuit. Mirzah Khén hastily retreated to Kodindr but was followed 
so closely that he was forced to give battle. He sustained a 
severe defeat, lost the whole of his baggage and elephants and many 
men, and himself escaped with difficulty wounded to Ahmadabad. 
In a.p. 1583, news arrived that Sultén Muzafar had escaped from 
Delhi and returned to Gujarat. Ere he could put his troops in 
motion Shahéb-ud-din Ahmad Khén was recalled and Itiméd Khén 
Gujarati was appointed viceroy. 


This was a bad selection. The times required a man of decision = Conquest of 
and a good soldier, and Itiméd Khan was neither. ‘Muzafar rebelled Ahmadabad by 
in A.D. 1583 and soon overran the country, and by force or fraud te 


obtained possession of Cambay, Surat, Broach, and Baroda. 


The greatest anarchy and confusion now prevailed in the 
peninsula. The Ghoris of Junégad endeavoured in vain to retain 
control over the whole province which was being rent asunder 
by the encroachments of the new Jddeja kingdom of Navénagar, 
the raids of the Kathis, and the struggles for independence of the 
minor chieftains. Muzafar’s hour of triumph was brief; he was 


expelled from Ahmadabad after being signally defeated by Mirzah 
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Khfén, Khén Kh&n4n, who was now appointed viceroy of Gujarat. 
He then sought refuge in the peninsula, and by the connivance of 
the zamindars and the aid of Loma Khumdn managed for a time to 
evade purusit. 

In a.p. 1591, he mduced Jém Satéj1 of NavAnagar, Daulatkh4én 
Ghori of Junégad, Loma Khuman of Kherdi, and the Raiz4dah 
jagirdar Khengdr of Jundgad to espouse his cause, and openly 
rebelled. The imperial viceroy Khén A’zam Mirzah Aziz Kokaltésh 
marched promptly against them and the opposing forces met 
on the field of Bhuchar Mori near Dhrol. Both sides appear 
to have fought gallantly, but eventually the breeze of victory 
fanned the imperial banners, and the allies suffered a disastrous 
defeat. More than this, Daulat Khén Ghori died of his wounds, 
and Jundgad in a.D. 1592 was besieged and taken, and henceforth 
this town became the seat of an imperial foujdar. Tribute was 
exacted from the Jém and all the zamindars of Sorath, and together 
with Sorath the entire coast line was annexed to the imperial 
domain. But the dominions of the J4m remained as an independent, 
though tributary kingdom, including the portion of the coast line 
extending from Jodia to Saldya. From this date Sorath became 
a khalsah Sarkar, or crown domain, and the Rdizidah jagirdar 
Khengér was dismissed to his estate of Sil-Bagasra, Kesod and 
Chorvar where he subsequently died in a.p. 1608. 


Naurang Khan was the first of the imperial foujddrs of Junégad 
and he was succeeded by Kasimkhan. The officer in charge of 
Sorath appears to have been a great official and his rule was semi- 
independent, though nominally under the orders of the Gujarat 
viceroy. Immediately after the conquest of Jun&gad, Muzafar 
was captured in Cutch and committed suicide while on his way as 
& prisoner to Ahmadabad. During the reign of Akbar, and while 
experienced officers like Naurang Khén and Sayad K4sim held the 
office of fousdar, the peninsula enjoyed a rest from warfare and 
misrule, but on the accession of the emperor Jahangir to the 
imperial throne, little attention was paid to its affairs. The 
Portuguese ravaged the southern and the Vdghers of Okha the 
northern and western sea line. Inland the J&m encroached and the 
K&this plundered. The revenue appears to have been collected in 
two ways, by direct administration in the crown villages, and by 
farming the gardsia or tdlukddri villages to their original owners 
and others. The ancient system of bhdgvatdi, or the state levy of 
a share of the Peace instead of a fixed sum in money, appears 
to have prevailed in the peninsula, though a money assessment was 
levied in Gujardt. 


In a.p.1611, four years after the accession of Jahéngir, Malik 
Ambar the governor of Daulatabad in the Deccan, and a chief 
noble of the Nizém Shéhi court, invaded Gujardt and plundered the 
wealthy towns of Surat and Baroda. Attention was more than ever 


_ drawn from the affairs of the peninsula, which began to suffer from 


constant mismanagement, and the desolating effect of raiding and 
warfare. 


_ In 4,p, 1616 the Emperor Jahdngir visited Gujardt, and the Jém 
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of Nav4nagar repaired to his camp to pay his respects. Prince 
Shah Jahan was left on this occasion as viceroy at Ahmadabad, 
but when this prince rebelled in 1622, affairs in the peninsula 
again fell into confusion. The J&m increased his coinage of 
mahmudis! and disregarded the authority of the foujdar, the chieftains 
quarrelled amongst themselves, and the K&athis continued their 
depredations unchecked. 


In a.p. 1627 the Emperor Jahangir died and was succeeded by 
Shéh Jahén, and in a.p. 1631-32 there was a terrible famine 
both in Gujarét and the peninsula, called the satiasio kdl or famine 
of Samvat 1687. This increased the disorder, and finally in 
A.D. 1635 the peninsula was waste and ceased to yield any revenue of 
importance, while it afforded a safe asylum to the marauding Kathis 
who passed over by Raénpur into Gujarat and laid waste the fertile 
districts of Dholka and Dhandhuka. The Emperor who was at last 
informed of the state of affairs, sent am Khan a noble of 
much importance at court, whose daughter was betrothed to prince 
Shuja, the Emperor’s son and who was not only of exalted rank, 
but a good general, an active soldier, and eminently qualified to 
preserve order. This able viceroy after crushing the Kolis of Gujardt, 
thoroughly humbled the Kathis and built the castle of Ranpur, which 
he named Shéhpur, and garrisoned with a strong force to hold the 
K4this in check for the future. In a.p. 1640, finding that the Jém 
had withheld tribute and conducted himself with arrogance, he 
marched to Navaénagar and not only caused him to close his mint 
but pay arrears of tribute. 


A year or so previous to the appointment of Azam Khan as 
viceroy, Mirzah Isa Tar Khan, an officer of the highest promise, had 
been appointed foujdar of Sorath, which district was granted him 
in jagir. He rebuilt the fortifications of Junaégad, preserved order, 
and occupied himself in revenue reforms and studying the local 
system of bhagvatai which he found eminently suited to the genius 
of the people and the prevailing tenures. So much so, that when 
in aD. 1642, he was appointed viceroy of Gujarat in place of Azam 
Khan, he introduced this system in that province, in place of the 
money assessment hitherto prevailing there. 


In a.p. 1642, Mirzah Isa Tar Khdn was appointed viceroy of 
Gujardt in place of Azam Khan, and took up his appointment. 
He introduced the bhagvata: system of revenue assessment into 
Gujarét, and by this and other revenue reforms restored the 
province in a short time to a prosperous condition, and perceiving 
the importance of keeping order in the peninsula, he procured the 
appointment of his son Inéyat Ullah to be foujdar of Jundgad. 

After prince Muhammad Aurangzeb had relieved Mirzah Isa 
Tar Khan as viceroy of Gujarét in 1644, that noble returned to 
Junagad as foujdar, since he held the revenues of Sorath in jagir. 
He seems to have continued to hold the appointment not only 
during the viceroyalty of this prince, but also of his successor 


1 The modern kori corresponds to the old mahmudi, 
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Shaistah Khén; and it was not till a.p. 1650, when prince Dérah 
Shekoh was viceroy, that he was summoned to court. On this 
occasion his son Muhammad Saélih succeeded him as foujdar of 
Jundégad. He in his turn was relieved by the celebrated Kutb-ud. 
din Kheshgi in a.p, 1653, who was granted several mahdls of the 
Sorath sarkur in jagir. 

During the tenure of Sorath in jdgir by Mirzah Isa Tar Khaén 
and his sons, attention seems to have been given to revenue reforms, 
and to repairing the fortifications of Junigad itself, but not much 
interference was exercised with the zamindars of the province. J&m 
Ranmalji had succeeded Jam Laékha in 1645 and the lesson taught 
by Azam Khan was yet too recent for Navdnagar to venture to 
assert independence. Akher&jji of Sihor was not yet of sufficient 
importance to attract attention. He appears to have been a 

olitic chief and to have conciliated the thanahdar of Lolifna, an 
important official in the south-east corner of the peninsula, and in 
one way or another obtained a grant of a fourth of the revenues of 
the port of Gogha. The chief objects of the foujdars of this time 
appear to have been, to obtain as much revenue as _ possible 
from the crown domains, to check the raids of the K&athis, and 
to keep the Jém of Navanagar in subjection. Otherwise they 
were careless of what happened provided the zamindars paid their 
tribute regularly. Hach year in order to realize the revenue with 
less difficulty, the distant districts and outlying talukas, tapds,! 
and villages were farmed to the local chieftains, until the tenure of 
these latter became almost a settled possession, lable only to a 
variable jama which represented the sum for which the districts and 
villages had been orginally farmed out. In this way the Sihor 
gamindar managed largely to increase his territorial possessions, 
and he conducted himself with so much judgment, that his influence 
was usually courted both by the Lolidna thanahdar, and the officials 
of the port of Gogha. Kutb-ud-din while continuing this mode of 
government watched Navdénagar carefully, and at the same time 
preserved order in the peninsula. When in a.p. 1657 prince Moréd 
Baksh, who was then viceroy of Gujarat, rebelled, Kutb-ud-din never 
wavered either in loyalty to the throne or in preserving order. 


In a.p. 1658 when prince Muhammad Anrangzeb mounted the 
imperial throne, keeping his father Sha&h Jahan in confinement, 
Kutb-ud-din transferred his allegiance to him, and served him 
faithfully, and when prince Dérah Shekoh in a.p. 1659 made a 
raid upon Gujarat and for a time occupied the capital, Kutb-ud-din 
remained faithful to the Emperor. He was rewarded for his loyal 
conduct on this occasion and marked out for promotion. When in 
4.D.1661 the Mahéraja Jasvantsingh then viceroy of Gujarat received 
orders to march to the Deccan, Kutb-ud-din was directed to officiate 
for him until the new viceroy should arrive. Mah4ébat Khan the 
new viceroy arrived in A.D. 1662 and Kutb-ud-din then returned to 





1 A tapa consists usually of twelve villages, but is loosely applied to any group 
of villages lees than twenty-four which make a chovisi, 
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Sorath. Here he soon found something to do, for on the death of 
J&m Ranmalji of Navdnagar, his brother Réisinghji usurped the 
gadi, to the exclusion of his son Satoji, whom he declared to be 
spurious. Kutb-ud-din marched at once on Navdnagar and defeated 
Jém Réaisinghji at Shekhpaét. J&m Rdéisinghji fell in this battle 
and Kutb-ud-din took Navdénagar and naming it Islémnagar 
annexed it and all its dependencies to the crown dominions. Te 
then returned to Junégad, whence in a.p. 1664 he was sent to 
the Deccan to assist the Mahdéréja Jasvantsingh, and Sardér Khén 
relieved him at Jundgad as foujdar of Sorath. 

Sardér Kh4n made many improvements at Jundgad; he built 
the Sardar Bagh, and excavated and constructed the great reservoir 
at that city known as the Sardar taldv. He also preserved order in 
the province. In 4.p. 1669-70 he was relieved for a short time by 
Diler Khdn and went to Idar, but at the end of 1670 he returned 
to Junfgad and again took charge of the Sorath foujdari from 
Diler Khén who departed to the Deccan. Sardar Khan held office 
till about 1685-86 when he was appointed viceroy of Thatha in 
Sind. He died at Thatha in 1686, and is said to have been buried 
there and not in the tomb which he had built for himself in the 
Sardér Bagh at Jundgad. He was succeeded in the Sorath foujdars 
by Syad Muhammad Khan, | | 


Up to this date the government of the province was good. 
After the departure of Sardér Khan it became more lax, but still 


until the death of the Emperor Aurangzeb in ap. 1707 excellent | 


order was preserved. It was after the death of this great man 
that disorder and anarchy of every sort became prevalent not only 
in the peninsula but throughout Gujarat. 

During the period up to Sardar Kh&n’s relief, J4m Taméachi son 
of Réisingh had made some troublesome forays, but had been 
driven back to Cutch. He was however popular in the province and 
familiarly spoken of as Tamdchi Tagad or Taméchi the riever. In 
A.D. 1673, through the influence of the Mahéréja Jasvantsingh, he was 
restored to the gadz but the city of Nav4nagar remained under the 
control of a Muhammadan fouwdar, and the Jém kept what little 
state he was permitted at Khambhialia. 


The difficulties of the empire in the war with Shivéji in the 
Deccan were hailed with delight by all the imperial feudatories, 
and by none more’ so than by those of the peninsula and Gujarat, 
and profound sympathy was felt not only for Shiv4ji but for 
the entire Maratha nation. On the mainland, Réjpipla actively 
connived at the Maratha inroads, and the chieftains took advantage 
of every sign of weakness or want of vigilance to encroach. Amongst 
these the foremost was Navdnagar, which was anxious to recover 
its former status. Then came the Jethva of Chhaya, who had 
commenced asserting his influence at Porbandar, and in about 
A.D. 1686 he on one pretext or another built a small fort there. This 
encroachment was the less strictly checked as Porbandar was a good 
deal isolated from the seat of government, and because the 
Muhammadan officer of the important town of Mdngrol on the sea 
coast himself indulged in dreams of independence. ; 
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There was also the chieftain of Sihor in the south-east corner, 
who was gradually consolidating a small domain either as zamindars 
or as farmed districts, which last in the numerous changes of latter 
times and the continual warfare were suffered to fall entirely 
into his possession. Dhrdéngadra too in the north-east did what 
it could, but it was more subject to the attacks of the tmbute- 
collecting or mulkgirt army which usually entered the province 
by way of Viramgdnm, and its chieftains though brave and gallant, 
were not so patient or politic as those of Sihor. Nor was it these 
alone that encroached. Every petty zamindar encroached to the 
best of his ability, and the attempts, many of them successful, of 
the Muhammadan thanahdars and foujdars and other local officers 
to assert their independence, made the task of disintegration much 
more easy. 


Thus when a distant thanah with say twenty-four villages under its 
sway, refused to acknowledge the central authority, and successfully 
asserted its independence, encroachments on its possessions by the 
neighbouring chieftains were looked on not unfavourably, and so 
far from being resented as aggressions, were frequently accomplish- 
ed with the connivance if not the actual aid of the foujdar, who 
was only too delighted to thus humble his rebellious vassal. 


The death of the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1707 was a severe blow 
to the central power. The Jaim expelled the Navdnagar 
foujdar in 1709 and re-occupied his capital. The Chhaya chief 
stylod himself zamindar of Porbandar of which place he now 
obtained firmer hold. The Sihor chieftain continued to extend his 
power, while almost every detached Muhammadan post or thanah 
of any importance became independent ; and while some were much 
curtailed of their possessions, others were overwhelmed entirely by 
the neighbouring zamindars, who, but for their intestine feuds, 
might in the course of a few years have wholly extinguished the 
Muhammadan power. The power of the foujdar was then confined 
to the limits of new Sorath, and such thanahs or posts in the coast 
belt and elsewhere as remained loyal. Though nominally he had 
the right to collect the tribute of the zaminddrs, he was rarely 
able to do so, and was dependent on the arrival of a mulkgirt force 
from Gujarét. With this he used to co-operate. 


Other causes of disintegration and anarchy speedily supervened 
which will be detailed hereafter. 


Syad Muhammad Khén who succeeded Sardar Khan as foujdar of 
Sorath did not long retain the post, as the revenues of Sorath were 
in A.D. 1686 granted as a personal estate to prince Muhammad 

am Shaéh Bahddur. The prince sent thither his deputy Shéhvardi 
Khan to manage affairs. Following on this, Kartalab Khan was 
appointed foujddér,and soon after prince Muhammad Azam Shéh was 
created viceroy with Kértalab Kha&n as his deputy, but almost 
immediately Kartalab Khan was appointed viceroy of Gujarat and 
also placed m charge of Jodhpur, Sher Afgan Khan son of 
Shéhvardi Khan succeeding him at Jundégad. In a.p, 1687, Sher 
Afgan Khan was relieved by Bahlol Sherdni, but in a.p. 1688 he 
again was appointed to Jundgad. 
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About this time the raids of the Khachar and other Kéthis into 
the Ahmadabad districts became very frequent, and at last im 1692 
Kartalab Khan the viceroy, who had been ennobled by the title of 
Shujéat Khan for the brave and resolute manner in which he had 
quelled a mutiny of the soldiery at Ahmadabad, marched at the 
head of a large force into Jhdélaév4d and Sorath. He first collected 
the arrears of tribute and then stormed the fort of Than the head- 

uarters of the Kathi rievers. This fort he destroyed and scattered 
the Kathis in all directions. 


From this time it will be seen that the fowdur of Sorath was 
unable himself to collect the tribute of the chiefs of the peninsula, 
and it became necessary for the viceroy in person to make an 
annual expedition thither called mulkgiri. The Sorath foujdar 
co-operated with this force, as did in later times the foujdar of 
Viramgéim. In 1698 Muhammad Beg Khan was appointed foujdar 
of Sorath, but like his immediate predecessors he was unable to do 
more than barely hold the crown districts, and the Kathis again 
resumed their old depredations in the Dhandhuka parganah then 
held in jagir by the celebrated Durgadas Rathod. His manager 
applied to the viceroy for aid, and that official directed Muhammad 
Beg Khan, the foujdar of Sorath, to march against them. 


Later on in a.p. 1704 Muhammad Beg Khan was relieved by 
Sarandiz Khén. Very little interest was now taken in the 
affairs of the peninsula as attention was concentrated on the 
threatening attitude of the Mardéthés on the frontier of southern 
Gujarét. After the Maratha invasion of the southern districts and 
the defeat of the imperial forces under Abdul Hamid KhA&n, even less 
attention was bestowed on provincial affairs. The chiefs became 
restless, and one of the signs of the times was the expulsion 
of Nazar Ali Khan from his jagir of Halvad, by Chandrasing}1 
of V4nkaner. Then came the death of the Emperor Aurangzeb in 
a.D. 1707, and confusion prevailed both in the peninsula and 
Gujara4t. The warfare for the throne between the imperial princes 
was decided by the defeat and death of prince Muhammad Azam 
Sh4h, and prince Muhammad Muazzam Shéh the victor mounted 
the throne of the empire with the title of Bahadur Shah. 


Syad Ahmad Gil4ni was now foujddr of Sorath, and he at 
the summons of the viceroy joined that officer and contributed to 
the defeat of the Maratha army in a.p.1711. The Emperor died 
in AD. 1712 and was succeeded by Jahdndér Shéh, who was 
succeeded in a.D. 1713 by the Emperor Farrukhsiyar. In 1714 
the Emperor married the daughter of the Mahéraéja Ajitsingh of 
Maérwér who sent his son Abhyesingh to court. Abhyesingh was 
tt foujddar of Sorath but administered it through his deputy 

atehsingh Kdéyat. In 1714 Abdul Hémid Khén relieved Fateh- 
singh Kayat as foujddér of Sorath, and Daud Khén Panni was 
appointed viceroy of Gujarét. This viceroy led a mulkgiri expedi- 
tion into the peninsula and collected tribute from both Jhélavéd 
and Navdnagar. On his return he married the daughter of the 
chief of Halvad. In 1715 the Mahérdja Ajitsingh of MAarwér 
was appointed viceroy of Gujarét and his son Kuvar Abhyesingh 
was again made foujddr of Sorath. But both father and son 
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governed by deputy, Vajer4j Bhandari being deputy for Ajitsingh 
and Fatehsingh Kayat acting again for Abhyesingh. 

In this year however Haidar Kuli Khan was appointed as foujdar 
to Sorath and Gohilvdd, and appointed Roza Kuli Khan as his deputy. 
This officer took up his post which was vacated by Fatehsingh, 
but there was at one time danger of the appointment being resisted. 
Matters were however amicably arranged through the tact and good 
management of Salébat Khan Babi, the Gohilvd4d deputy, whom 
Haidar Kuli was anxious to have employed as his own deputy at 
Jundégad. And it was only because Saldbat Khin demanded too 
large a salary, that Roza Kuli Khdén was appointed to that office. 
Mahédraéja Ajitsingh in A.p.{1715 entered the peninsula and levied 
tribute in both Jhél4véd and Navdnagar though he experienced 
some opposition. However he succeeded in enforcing his demands 
and also performed a pilgrimage to Dwarka. 


In a.p. 1716 Samsém-ud-daulah Basérat Jang Bahadur was 
appointed viceroy of Gujarat. The Mahardja Ajitsingh was with 
difficulty persuaded to relinquish his charge without a battle, but 
eventually retired peacefully to Jodhpur, and Haidar Kuli Khan 
was in A.D. 1717, after Ajitsingh’s departure, appointed deputy 
viceroy. This official had a quarrel with the Bdbis and expelled 
them from the neighbourhood of the capital, but was eventually 
reconciled to them through the good offices of Ghagni Khan Jhélorn 
of Pélanpur. In a.p. 1718 Abdul Hamid Kh4n, anoble of the Delhi 
court, was appointed foujdar of Sorath. 


The Emperor Farrukhsiyar was put to death in ap. 1719, and 
the Emperor Muhammad Shéh mounted the imperial throne ; and 
in the same year, the Mahdrdja Ajitsingh was again appointed 
viceroy of Gujardt. This was the signal for increased disorders, 
and Pilaji Gdikwéar established himself at Songad on the frontier, 
after plundering Surat and defeating the imperial troops. In 
a.D. 1720 Ajitsingh sent Anopsingh Bhandari to Gujarat as his deputy 
and in 1721 Asad Kuli Khan was appointed foujdar of Sorath in 
place of Abdul Hamid Khén. Asad Kuli Khan did not however take 
up his appointment but sent Muhammad Sharif Khan as his deputy 
to Junégad. ; 

The custom of governing by deputy was now getting very 
common and was productive of much evil. Every kind of disorder 

revailed both in Gujardét and the peninsula, and the chiefs of 
yujarét (notoriously Raéjpipla) had already commenced to intrigue 
with the Gdikwé4r and invite him to overturn the remains of Moghal 
authority. On the other hand the Méhérdja Ajitsingh was by no 
means averse to the encroachments of the Marathas, regarding them 
asa means of hastening the dissolution of the empire, on the fall 
of which he hoped to annex at least the northern parganahs of 
Gujarat and erect a strong and independent R&thod kingdom. In 
A.D. 1721, a Syad was sent to Sorath as foujddr in place of 
Muhammad Sharif, and about this time the deputy viceroy Shujéat 
Khan who was acting for Haidar Kuli Khén (who had in this year, 
a.D. 1721, relieved the M&hérdéja Ajitsingh’s deputy) entered the 
peninsula and levied tribute. 
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In a.p. 1722 the Mardéthds entered Gujardét under Pildji Géikwér 
by way of Songad, and under Kantdéji Kadam Bhaénde by way 
of Dohad. They plundered the southern districts and even made 
a raid into the peninsula and attacked Sihor, but were compelled 
to retire principally through the efforts of Bhéosinghji of that 
state. His prowess and conduct on this occasion brought him 
much into notice, and he continued with but little interference, 
absorbing neighbouring villages, and conquering or annexing adjacent 
thanahs. In this manner he acquired Lolidna, the most important 
of the Muhammadan posts in the south-east of the peninsula, 
and his name is specially mentioned ina Dastur-ul-Amal, or revenue 
account-book of those times, as being in possession of that place. 
Khimoji, the Jethva chieftain of Chhdya, was daily acquiring a 
firmer hold of Porbandar and was intriguing with the Muhammadan 
or Hindu commanders of isolated posts, to surrender their charges 
to him. The power of the foujdar was now small, and the Kathis 
plundered unchecked. } 


The history of the next few years may be summed up as follows: 
The Maréthés who had already caused anarchy and confusion in 
Gujarét extended their raids to Sorath which they usually entered 
by way of Viramgd4m or Borsad. As they found that contributions 
were easily levied in the peninsula, they aimed at the acquisition of 
Viramgdém and Borsad so as to command the routes leading to the 
peninsula. The importance of Viramg4m was however well known 
and it was held by a foujdar selected from among the ablest officials 
of the empire. At this time (a.p. 1725) Salébat Muhammad Khén 
Babi held this post. In 1723 a regular tribute was levied by the 
Marath4s in Guyjarét, and in 1724 Hamid Khén formally granted 
a fourth of the revenue of the country to the north of the Mahi, to 
Kantdji Kadam Bhande, and a fourth of the revenue of the country 
to the south of that river to Pildji Géikwar. 


In 1725 Pil4ji Géikw4r entered Sorath by the southern route but 
does not appear to have made much impression on the country and 
he speedily returned to Gujarat where, in a.p. 1727, he gained 
possession of Baroda. 


The viceroy of Gujarat at this time was the celebrated Mubériz- 
ul-Mulk Sarbuland Khan Bahddur. Heo in a.p. 1727 marched into 
the peninsula to levy tribute. When he reached Viramgén, 
Salabat Muhammad Khan Babi prevailed on the Jém of Navanagar 
to pay a ldékh of rupees as tribute and thus avert an invasion. 
Mubériz-ul-Mulk, however, made a march through Sorath and 
plundered the Chhaya districts forcing Khimoji to put to sea. And 
afterwards he levied from this chieftain a sum of Rs. 50,000. On his 
return to Ahmadabad he married the daughter of Raj Pratépsingh 
of Halvad whom in consequence he exempted from tribute. 
-Paévagad was in this year surprised and captured by the followers of 
Kantaéji Kadam Bhande who from this date permanently kept agents 
in Gujarat to collect his demands of tribute. 

In the peninsula, affairs were much the same, the Sihor chieftain 
continued his absorptions and encroachments with his usual policy 
and success. In a.p. 1723 he founded the city of Bhavnagar 
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which speedily became a port of some importance. The chieftain 
of Chhéya had in a.p. 1726 bribed the Desayas of Mangrol, the 
most important of the isolated coast holdings, to surrender to him 
the town of Maédhavapur, and incorporated that district with his 
dominions; and though humbled by Mubériz-ul-Malk in the 
following year he was able to retain his hold on his newly acquired 

ssessions. He died in a.p. 1728 and was succeeded by his son 

ikm4tji, who conquered the isolated thanah of Kutydéna, and 
aaa it to his principality. 

The Navénagar zamindar Jém Ré&isinghji had been assassinated, 
in A.D. 1718, by his younger brother Hardholji, who usurped the 
chieftaincy. But the infant son of the murdered Réisinghji was 
conveyed safely to Cutch and ia 1727 by the aid of the viceroy, the 
Halvad chieftain, and Salébat Muhammad Khan Bébi, was reinstated 
on the Nav4nagar gddi with the title of J&m Tamfchi. Asad Ali 
Khan, the then foujdar of Jundgad, held the home parganahs with 
a firm grasp, but entirely lost authority over outlying thanahe, and 
Mangrol, Kutiéna, Una-Delvada, Sutraépdda, and Somnéth-Pétan had 
become entirely independent. The more distant thanahs of Mahuva, 


‘Détha, and others in the centre of the province had long been 


independent of the foujddrs. Asad Ali, though unable to do more 
than hold the home parganahs, perceived accurately that without a 
more vigorous foujdar the whole of the possessions of the foujdars 
would be alienated, and on his death-bed in a.p. 1729 appointed 
Salébat Muhammad Kh4n Babi as his deputy. Salabat Muhammad 
Khan, however, could not be spared from Viramgam, and accord- 
ingly he deputed his son Sher Khan Babi to act for him at 
Jundgad. And though the emperor appointed Ghul4m Mahya-ud- 
din son of the late Asad Ali Khén as foujddr in succession to his 
father, yet this person never took up his appointment, but continued 
Sher Khan as his deputy. 


In 1729 Mubfriz-ul-Mulk endeavoured to sow dissensions amongst 
the Mardthas by closing with the offers of the Peshwa and agreeing 
to pay him the chauth and sardeshmukht of Gujarét on condition 
of his expelling Kantéji Kadam and Piléji Gdikwér. Chimnéji 
Apa accordingly entered Gujarat at the head of a large force, but 
Kant4ji’s movements were not interfered with, and he after levying 
his dues withdrew to the peninsula, where, however he obtained but 
little encouragement. 


The custom of levying tribute, at this time and subsequently, 
was that if a chief paid tribute when the mulkgiri troops were on 
the frontier, his territories were not invaded. 


In ap. 1730 Mubériz-ul-Mulk entered the peninsula with the 
twofold object of collecting the usual tribute, and of chastising 
the chieftains of Sihor and Chhdya for their encroachments. But 
Bhévsinghji of Sihor with his usual tact averted his wrath by a 

rompt payment of tribute. Vikmétji was less fortunate, and 
Mubériz-ul- Mull sacked Maédhavapur. In this year the Mdhérdja 
Abhyesingh succeeded Mubariz-ul-Mulk as viceroy, and about the 
same time Mir Ismail, another deputy of Ghul4m Mahya-ud-din- 
Khan, replaced Sher Khan Babi at Juniégad. Sher Khan withdrew 
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to his jagir of Gogha and when the Méhérdéja Abhyesingh visited 
Ahmadabad, he repaired thither, and presented a handsome peshkash. 
His conduct was rewarded by the confirmation to him of the lands 
granted to his father. At the close of the year Mir Fakhr-ud-din 
obtained from the Maharaja Abhyesingh the fowdart of Sorath, but 
his nomination was opposed by the incumbent Mir Ismail, who 
defeated and slew Fakhr-ud-din in a battle fought near Amreli in 
1730, while the latter was proceeding to take up his appointment. 

In 1732, Sobréb Kh&n, a protegé of Burhdn-ul-Mulk, who had 
been expelled from Surat, took refuge at Bhavnagar with Bhf&v- 
singhji, who knowing Sohréb Khan’s importance, afforded him an 
asylum. In the following year Ghul4ém Mahya-ud-din foujddr of 
Junégad died, and was succeeded in that appointment by hie son 
Mir Hazabar Khan, and in 1734 Bhavsinghyji’s protegé Sohrdb 
Khan was appointed collector of arrears in Sorath and that chieftain 
reaped the advantages of his well-timed hospitality. 

On the death of Salabat Muhammad én Babi, Sher Khan 
Babi his son was confirmed in the jdagir of Gogha in place of his 
father. But as he was a check on Bhavsinghji’s ambitious schemes, 
that chieftain induced Sohr4b Khan to apply for it. He did so, and 
Burhén-ul-Mulk his powerful patron at court obtained the jagir of 
Gogha for himself, and appointed Sohr4b Khan to act for him there. 
Sohréb Khaén’s conduct at Gogha and as collector of arrears in 
Sorath annoyed the deputy foujdar, who complained to Mir Hazabar 
Khan the foujdar who resided at court. The result of this was 
that the fowdart of Sorath was bestowed on Burhén-ul-Mulk, and 
that nobleman appointed Sohrdb Khan as his deputy. Sohr&b 
Khan whose ambition knew no bounds next caused himself to be 
nominated foujdar of Viramgém and though this post was afterwards, 
ere he could take it up, bestowed on the Mahdrdéja Abhyesingh, 
he nevertheless found means to again procure his own appointment 
through Burhan-ul-Mulk’s influence, and proceeded to take up his 
charge. Ratansingh Bhandari, however, opposed him, and he was 
eventually killed in battle at Dholi near Dhandhuka in 1735. 


On Sohréb Kha4n’s death Mohsen Khan Khalvi was appointed 
deputy foujdar of Sorath and in this year (1735) Déméji Géikwéar 
marched into the peninsula and levied tribute with but little 
opposition. In 1736, through the treachery of Bhavsingh Desi, 
the Mardthds acquired possession of Viramgém. This acquisition 
made it very easy to enter or leave the peninsula, and in this year 
Démé4ji Gdikwaér again levied tribute from the chiefs of the 
peninsula. Next year, 1737, his brother Pratdpréo led the mulkgirt 
expedition, as they had already, in imitation of the Moghal authorities, 
styled these annual campaigns, and this year Mir Hazabar Khan 
was appointed foujdar of Sorath in place of ig <4 Kh&n, but at 
first Sédak 1 Khén and afterwards Mir Dost Ali appear to have 
acted as his deputies. 

Early in 1738 Dém4ji Gdikwér again levied tribute in Sorath and 
at the close of the same year Rangoji entered the peninsula for a 
similar purpose, and in this year Sher Khén Babi through the 
influence of Momin Khén the viceroy, was appointed deputy foujdar 
of Sorath in place of Mir Dost Ali, although the foujdér Mir 
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Hazabar Khd4n had nominated a man named Maému Khan as his 
deputy. Sher Khan in this year again obtained possession of his 
ancestral jdyir of Gogha. This latter nominee M4mu Khan was, 
however, obliged to withdraw his claimsand retire. As Mir Haszabar 
KhAn also died at this time, his nephew Himat Ali was appointed by 
the Emperor to succeed him. This man nominated Sher Khan Babi as 
his deputy. In 1740 and 1741 Daém4ji Gaikwar again levied tribute 
in Sorath, but in 1742, owing to Rangoji’s absence, Momin Khan 
viceroy of Gujarat entered the peninsula by the southern route, that 
is to say by Borsad. Bh4vsinghji with his usual discretion promptly 
paid his tribute and Momin Khan marched against Navdnagar, where, 
after twenty days warfare, the Jam agreed to pay Rs. 50,000. 
Satisfied with this payment, Momin Khan retired. In a.p. 1744 
and 1745 Khanderdéo Gdikwar, brother of Déméji, levied the tribute 
of the peninsula, and, in 1746 Kanoji Tékpar was sent thither by 
D&ém4ji for this purpose; he some time after succeeded in taking the 
Important town of Vanthli, but returned to Gujarat in 1748. In 
this year Sher Khan Babi withdrew entirely from the affairs of 
Gujarét and set up an independent rule at Jundgad. He now 
assumed the title of Bahadur Khan and the style of Nawab. This 
was the end of the Sorath foujdari, and the ruler of Jundgad will 
henceforth in these pages be styled talukdar. 


In 1751 Jaw4n Mard Khan Bébi viceroy of Ahmadabad marched 
into Sorath and collected the tribute of the chiefs, and in 1752 
Paéndurang Pandit made a similar expedition, though his levies were 
not of any importance. | 


When Ahmadabad was taken by the MarAthds in 1753 the peninsula 
became subject to a regular tribute, the falukdar of Jundgad not 
being excepted; but he had the right of collecting what tribute he 
could, after the departure of the Maraéthds. This collection of the 
Junégad talukdar survives now as the well known zortalabt. 
The recovery of Ahmadabad in 1755 and its final conquest by the 
Maréthas in 1757 did not affect the peninsula, excepting Gogha and 
the eastern portions of Gohilvaéd. 


The Maratha tribute-collecting expeditions were conducted on the 
model of those of the Moghal authorities, from whom they borrowed 
the very names of their levies. Thus their ghans dana is merely 
a translation of the Moghal hah dinah ; their khandni is a synon 
for peshkash ; while nalbandi and similar dues are called by their 
Moghal names. 


After this date the power of the Peshwa and Gdikwér steadily 
declined until the alliance of the Gdikwér with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1805. Matters then entirely changed, and the Gdikwéar 
was enabled to spare his forces to collect tribute in the peninsula, 
while he obtained the rich districts of Amreli, Kodindr, and other 
possessions. 

Perhaps the first revival of Gaikwdr power in the peninsula was 
under Shivrdm Gdrdi during the very last years of the eighteenth 
century, and his efforts were continued by Bébaji Ap4ji and Vithal 
Réo Devaji early in the nineteenth century. 
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The Okha pirates had from the earliest times been the scourge of 
the seas surrounding this province. In ap. 1804 they had captured 
and plundered a Bombay vessel and refused compensation, and 
Colonel Alexander Walker, then Resident at Baroda, with a view of 
chastising them, marched thither in a.p. 1807 after the conquest of 
Malia, at the head of the English and Gdéikwédri forces. But the 
Vaghers and Vaddhels saw the futility of resistance, and accordingly 
Colonel Walker imposed a fine of Rs. 1,10,000. They pleaded 
inability to pay ready money, and the fine was not then recovered. 


In 1807-8 the celebrated permanent settlement of the tribute of 
the Kathidwar chieftains was made by Colonel Walker in conjunction 
with the Géikwéar authorities. No particular principles appear to 
have been followed in settling which should be considered separate 
tribute-paying states: and the first settlement was only for ten 
years. After the agreement of the Gaikwér in 1820 it was made 
permanent. It would seem that at that time the greater chieftains 
were anxious to avoid responsibility on account of outlying or 
turbulent bhayads, who have thus now become separate tribute- 
paying states, under the residuary jurisdiction of the British 
Government, as represented by the political authorities of the 
province. At the same time, many powerful clans which imagined 
they were merely settling for their tribute through an influential 
neighbour, have been placed under the sovereignty of that neighbour. 
Such appear now as Mul Grasia vassals, and after the permanent 
settlement, so long as the Géikwdr government remained supreme 
in the peninsula, many of the separate tribute-paying states judi 
chukaotis were absorbed by their more powerful neighbours. 


No one profited more than the Gaéikwdr. Vithalrdo Dev4ji made 
great local acquisitions of land from the Kathis and others in the 
vicinity of Amreli, and many of the separate tribute-paying estates 
were absorbed by the Gdikwér authorities, who also acquired 
Kodinér, Shidnagar, Bhimkata and other possessions. One of the 
first occasions for British interference arose when the Jd&m of 
Navénagar, Jém Jasd&ji, corrupted the garrison of the Porbandar 
fort of Kandorna and seizing that place refused to restore it. 
Colonel Walker marched against it, and took the place, and restored 
it to the Rana of Porbandar in a.p. 1807. On this occasion the 
Gaikwér levied a nazaranah of Rs. 10,000 from Porbandar on 
account of the service rendered. This year also Fateh Muhammad 
the Diwan and de facto ruler of Cutch marched across the Ran to 
enforce certain Cutch claims against Navdnagar, but was prevailed 
on by Colonel Walker to retire. 


In a.p. 1807 the Vaghers resumed their habits of plunder, but 
were checked by the despatch of a body of cavalry to Dwarka. In 
this year Colonel Walker marched against Malia to put down the 
turbulent tribe of Midéndés. Hetook the town after a brief resistance, 
and levelling the fortifications to the ground put an end to the 
constant depredations and ravages of these daring marauders. 

In 1804 the Porbandar Kunvar Prathir4j seized upon Chhaya and 
Khirasra and deposed his father Sulténji. But a British force 
marched thither in 1807 and affer storming Chhdya occupied 
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Khirasra and quelled the rebellion. It is said that on the occasion 
of the storm of Chh4ya, the sipahis endeavoured to wrench the gold 
anklets from the feet of the Rdna’s mother, and finding this a 
difficult task, cut off her feet and carried off the anklets. 


In 1811 the R&éo of Cutch pressed his claims against Nav4nagar 
and implored the intervention of the British and Géikwar authorities. 
The Jam, however, refused to listen to their advice. At this 
juncture a Navdénagar Arab shot an English officer at Gop and fled 
to the fort of Morpur for shelter, and the J4m refused to surrender 
him. Early in 1812, an army composed of British and Géikwar 
troops marched upon Navénagar and after a little fighting the Jam 
was compelled to yield and sign the treaty of February 23rd 1812. 
Under this treaty besides minor provisions, he agreed to surrender 
the murderer of the British officer, to destroy the fort of Morpur, 
to settle the claims of Cutch, to give Ranpur and twelve villages 
to Sataéji (his brother), to pay a succession duty of Rs. 25,000 to 
Fatehsingh Gaéikwér, and to restore the Sarapdad parganah to 
Dhrol. | 


In a.D. 1813 Fateh Muhammad again crossed the Ran and led an 
army to ravage Halér, but the Diwdn Ranchodji and others came to 
the assistance of Navanagar and the opposing forces met near 
Hadiéna. A skirmish began, when Fateh Muhammad losing heart, 
induced Sundarji Shivji the British Agent to intervene and produce 
a letter from Captain Carnac, Resident of Baroda, directing a 
cessation of hostilities. A truce was granted on Fateh Muhammad 
agreeing to pay compensation for any mischief he had done. Shortly 
after the British and Géikwér armies pursued Fateh Muhammad 
and drove him from the province. In 1813 the Véghers were called 
on by Captain Ballantine to pay the fine imposed by Colonel Walker, 
but they paid only a third of the amount, and as they did not lay 
aside their marauding habits, it was resolved to conquer their 
country. 

J&ém Ranmalji died in a.p. 1814 and was succeeded by his brother 
Satéji, early in whose reign certain Maskat Arabs seized on the 
forts of Kandorna and Pardhari. The J&m sought the aid of the 
English and Gdéikwér governments and these forts were taken from 
the Arabs and restored to the Jam. The Arabs took shelter in the 
fort of Jodia with Sangrdm Khavdés, The J&ém, who was eager to 
find a pretext for attacking the Khavés who had been recognized 
as separate tribute-paying tulukdars by Colonel Walker, implored 
the aid of the British and the Gdikwar and a force under Colonel 
East marched against them. Sangrém Khavdés was forced to 
surrender all his possessions which were handed over to the Jém, 
but finally through British and Gaikwér intervention he was allotted 
the parganah of Ambran in jdgir. This business is said to have 
been arranged principally through Sundarji Shivji, the native 
agent of the British Government, who obtained the farm of the 
parganahs of Jodia and Baélambha on very favourable terms. 

In 1816, at the request of the Nawab of Jundgad, the British 
expelled from that town Jamdédaér Omar Mukhdsam who had been 
tyrannizing over the Nawdéb. In gratitude for this service, the 
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Nawé&b resigned all claims to zortalabt from Dholera, Dhandhuka, 
Rénpur, and Gogha. In this year Colonel East led aforce to Okha 
and conquered the country, which was in 1817 made over to the 
Gdikwér on the terms mentioned in Major Walter Scott’s account of 
Okhdémandal. 


In 1817 Captain BalJlantyne, Political Agent of the Mahi K4ntha, 
was despatched to Kaéthidwar to collect the share of the Peshwa’s 
tribute, and after the execution of the treaty of Poona in 1818 
whereby the British Government inherited the Peshwa’s nghts, he 
appears to have visited the province for this purpose annually. 


In 1820 Captain Barnewall came to Kathidwar as Political Agent 
to inquire into the state of the Gdikwér tributaries, and in this year 
the Gdikwar agreed to make no demands on the chiefs save through 
the British Government. The paramount power hitherto exercised 
by the Gdikwdr was thus transferred to the British, who, however, 
did not actually take up the details of control till a.p. 1822. 


The V&ghers of Okha rebelled in ap. 1820 and it became 
necessary to send Colonel Stanhope at the head of a force to subdue 
them. This officer took Dwarka by storm and reduced the Vaghers 
to submission. 


The chief causes of the delay in assuming direct control were, in 
addition to the necessity of a thorough acquaintance with all the 
details of the international relations, the outbreak of the Khumdns 
of Kundla, and the ravages of the Kolis and the Sindhis of Vagad, 
who crossing the Ran devastated the Morvi and Dhrdéngadhra 
territories. 


In 1822 the British Government assumed the paramount power, 
and much vigour was shown in preserving order, appeasing feuds, 
and allaying internal discords. The Jundgad soldiery who had 
been most troublesome neighbours and who had specially annoyed 
Dhordji, were in 1824 compelled to desist, and the Jundgad state 
was obliged to pay a compensation of 6,85,000 koris. The leader 
of these forays one Jemal Khdnt was also captured and fined. The 
Khumdn outbreak was put down, but they again in the same 
year resumed their outlawry. During this and the following years, 
however, disorder was effectually removed. In 1829 the Khumdn 
feud was appeased and previous to this the incursions into Jhaélavad 
and Morvi from the Cutch side of the Ran were put a stop to, 
through the efforts of Captain McMurdo, who compelled the Rado to 
pay a large sum to the injured states as compensation. 


In av. 1831 the British Government established a court of 
criminal justice in Kathiéwér to deal with crimes occurring in small 
states not possessing jurisdiction. The government and control of 
the British was felt to be a great improvement on the arbitrary rule 
of the Gdikwar Subdhs, who in the period subsequent to Colonel 
Walker’s settlement during which they exercised the paramount 
power in the peninsula, had not scrupled to enlarge the Gdéikwér 
domain both by force and intrigue. 


Mach was done towards tranquillizing the country and allaying 
discontent, while sternly checking civil war, by the earlier Political 
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Agents, prominent among whom were Colonel Lang and Colonel 
LeGrand Jacob. 


In aD. 1858, the Vaghers of Okha again broke into rebellion and 
gave much trouble, capturing Dwdarka and the Island of Bet. 
From this they were expelled with some difficulty in the same year, 
but entering Kathidwdr they took up a strong position on the 
Abpura hill. Hence they were dislodged by a force under Colonel 
Honner in December 1859, and the rebellion virtually came to an 
end. 


In 1862 some of the rebel Va4ghers who had been confined at 
Baroda escaped from jail and joined by all the bad characters in the 
peninsula, as well as in Okha, robbed and plundered the entire coun 
with comparative impunity. It was not till December 1867 that 
they were signally defeated in a fight at the Tobar hill near 
Macharda in Navdénagar territory, On this occasion Captains 
Hebbert and LaTouche who led tho attacking forces were killed. 
On the 7th of May 1868 Mulu Manik, who had been the principal 
leader of the outlaws, was surprised and killed by the Porbandar 
militia or sthandi near Ranpur. 


In 1863, during the management of Colonel Keatinge, it was 
considered necessary to reorganize the government of the province. 
The chiefs were arranged into seven classes with authority varying 
from power of life and death, and unlimited civil jurisdiction to 
fifteen days’ imprisonment and Rs. 25 fine, with no civil powers. 


At the same time it was felt that the interference with the vassals 
of the larger states was productive of bad results as it prevented a 
cordial reconciliation and encouraged the vassals in resistance, while 
as a rule little was effected. Accordingly instead of Agency officers 
interfering in these matters, vassals were referred to their chiefs, 
who were encouraged and instructed to do them justice. 


These two measures revolutionised the whole procedure, and caused 
the connection of the British Government to be far more intimate 
than had previously been the case. For the definition of jurisdiction 
meant that the residuary jurisdiction in the case of talukdars with 
limited powers, and the entire jurisdiction in the case of talukdars 
not included in the seven classes, was assumed by the British 
Government. 


The second measure placed all the small landed proprietors who 
were vassals, entirely under the authority of their chiefs. Although 
all this was done, Kathidwar was pronounced by the Secretary of 
State to be foreign territory. Sir Bartle Frere, then Governor of 
Bombay, combated this notion in an exceedingly able minute of the 
21st March 1863 and was supported by his Council. No one who 
reads the correspondence at the present day can daubt that the 
local authorities were right in their view of the question. Perhaps 
the three following paragraphs quoted by Sir Bartle Frere! from a 
Minute of Lord Elphinstone’s will not be out of place here :— 


1 Minute dated 21st March 1863 in Bombay Government Revenue Record 291 of 
1862-1864, pp. 188 and 189, 
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‘It seems to me that the Kathidwadr chiefs have always enjoyed 
independent jurisdiction within their own possessions, but I think 
there 1s a wide difference between this and independent sovereignty, 
I hardly think that any tributary chief can be considered practically 
independent. Sir James Carnac’s report quoted by Captain Barr 
explains the position in which they stood to the power which exer- 


cised supreme authority in Gujarat very clearly, and I believe very 


acccurately.’ 


‘As far as history or tradition can be adduced as evidence, it is 
my opinion it will prove that the chieftains of the peninsula of 
Kathiéwér have always been in respect to their municipal economy 
perfectly independent of the powers which have successively enjoyed 
the supremacy in Gujarat, the utmost of their submission being the 
payment (when exacted by the presence of an army) of tribute, to 
obtain the forbearance of a power whose goodwill it was an object 
: conciliate, because the consequences of its enmity were to be 

eared.’ 


‘I will only add that the exaction of tribute or ordinary 
revenue by the presence of an army was by no means unusual in 
other parts of India, and that the apparent compulsion under which 
it was paid was no proof of its illegal character, or of violated 
sovereign right on the part of those who were coerced.’ 


Or as Sir Bartle Frere very aptly puts it in his own words: 


‘If the British Crown is not sovereign, and does not claim the. 


allegiance of the inhabitants of Kéthidwar as its subjects, who is 
sovereign, and to whom is allegiance due? Clearly not to the 
Gaikwar, for he has transferred his rights to us; clearly not to any 
one of the chiefs, for as among themselves they admit no superior. 
The sovereign power of making war and peace, and of compelling 
allegiance under penalty of treason, must reside somewhere: if not 
in the British Crown, where does it reside ? ” 


The question of the ports was even more simple and apparent. 
From the earliest times they were all in the hands of the supreme 
Government and though the Navaénagar ports were lost in the reign 
of Sultdn Bahadur, every other port was retained until after the 
death of the Emperor Aurangzeb. Even then many were retained 
until Sher Khan Babi became independent. It must also be remem- 
bered that neither Lord Elphinstone nor Sir Bartle Frere seems to 
have been aware that, excepting the possessions of the Jam, the 
whole of the peninsula had been khalsah or crown land under the 
Moghals. It was only after the fall of Ahmadabad in a.p, 1753 
that the chiefs enjoyed any real independence, though for some 
years before that event especially after Sher Khan Baébi’s assump- 
tion of independence in A.D, 1748, the Mogal viceroys had interfered 
little in Kathidwér Affairs. 


The radical reforms of 1863 met with much opposition, and outlawry 
continued to flourish, The Vagher rebels joined the disaffected 
classes in Kéthidwér against His Highness the Géikwér, and much 
disorder prevailed. But the vigorous measures adopted eventually 
stamped out the Vagher outbreak, though not until two assistants 
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to the Political Agent had lost their lives. oe too was 
suppressed, and the larger chiefs were induced to reform their 
courts of justice. 


In 1872 a judicial assistant with the powers of a Sessions Judge 
was appointed to assist the Political Agent with the judicial work, 
which owing to the assumption of the supplementary pragma by 
the Government over the non-jurisdictional portion of the province, 
as well as the residuary jurisdiction of chiefs below the second class, 
had become too heavy for the Political Agent to conduct without 


assistance. 


Nevertheless great discontent prevailed. The Grdsids failed to get 
justice from the chiefs, while they were prevented from going into 
outlawry, and denied a hearing in the Agency owing to want of 
ordinary jurisdiction. Government made great efforts to remedy 
this evil. At last in 1873 the chiefs agreed to entrust their 
internal jurisdiction over their vassals to a court presided over 
by a British officer, who should once for all enquire into and decide 
the mutual rights and liabilities of chiefs and vassals, a survey 
being at the same time taken of their holdings, disputed boundaries, 
if any, being determined by the court. The British Government 
consented to this arrangement, and the Réjasthaénik Court thus came 
into being. 

This measure allayed the discontent of all the landed proprietors, 
but a check was yet needed for the dangerous classes, who were but 
too much addicted to dacoity, highway robbery, and similar crimes, 
and whose only curb hitherto had been the system of passes for 
arms introduced by Colonel Keatinge. 


Public works, first introduced by Colonel Keatinge, also made 
progress. Roads and communications, though in their infancy, 
were beginning to be appreciated. The country was covered with 
thanahs for the administration of justice in estates where the supple- 
mentary jurisdiction had been assumed in 1863 by Government and 
where hitherto crime had practically, save in very glaring cases, 
gone unpunished. 


During Colonel Anderson’s tenure of office from a.p. 1867 to 
a.pD. 1874, the civilization of the province progressed slowly but 
surely on the lines laid down by Colonel Keatinge, and the Réjkumér 
College, an institution designed by this able administrator (Colonel 
Keatinge) was founded and formally opened by the Governor of 
Bombay, H. E. Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, in a.p.1870. 


The check to the dangerous classes was found later on durin 
Mr. Peile’s tenure of office. He revised the system of passes an 
introduced a thorough reform in the entire system of village police ; 
and his scheme, consonant to the genius of the people and the 
institutions of the country, has proved eminently successful. 


In his time also the Bhavnagar Joint Administration proposed to 
invest the savings of the state in a railway, one branch of which 
should extend from Wadhwan to Bhavnagar, and the other from 
Dhorfji in the Gondal state to Dhola junction on the main line, 
Gondal paying for the construction of the line beyond the Bhavy- 
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nagar frontier as far as Dhordji. The Bhavnagar line was opened 
by His Excellency Sir James Fergusson, Bart., Governor of Bombay, 
on the 18th December 1880, and the Dhoréji branch by Colonel 
Barton, the Political Agent, on the 16th January 1881. Mr. Peile 
also carried out the trunk road system of communications, and 
gave an impulse to education and civilization generally. 


In 1877 the rainfall of Kaéthidéw4r was very scanty and much 


scarcity prevailed, while in 1878 the fall was so excessive that not 
only did the crops perish, but a most virulent fever prevailed 
throughout the peninsula. The price of grain rose steadily and it 
was clear as early as the close of 1878 that much distress would 
inevitably befall the poorer classes in the coming hot weather. 
The Political Agent (Colonel Barton) neglected no means to 
combat the evil. The chiefs cordially co-operated. And so great 
and well organized were the relief works, that many less of the 
poorer classes died than might have been anticipated. The difficulty 
and distress were complicated by the arrival of swarms of locusts, 
and by the ravages of the fever which decimated the population, 
especially of the south-western portion of the province where the 
rainfall had been most severe. The towns of Jundégad and Dhordji 
were special sufferers, and are said to have lost one-fifth of their 
population. 

As the Gir forest was rapidly becoming denuded of wood, the 
Political Agent (Colonel Barton) sent a special officer to that district 
to report on its capabilities. This was done, and the Jundgad 
state have been so impressed by the need of reform, that they are 
nner of taking into their service a qualified Conservator of 

orests. 


A School of Art has recently been founded, and sculpture has 
already made much progress. The Stone Lions, recently placed on 
the handsome bridge built by the Thaékor Saheb of Bhavnagar over 
the Aji river at Rajkot, are creditable efforts of native art. 


Meanwhile the R4jkumé4r College, under the able guidance of 
Mr. Macnaghten the Principal, has become one of the institutions 
of the province. Young chiefs educated there have issued forth 
and taken up the management of their estates. Prominent among 
these are the chieftains of Bhavnagar and Limbdi. Each succeed- 
ing year establishes the college on a firmer basis, and in the course 
of a few years, old pupils will be sending their sons to the institution 
where they were themselves brought up. 


Before concluding this brief notice of the past history of the 
province, a few remarks on the indigenous beak of horses from the 
historical standpoint may not be unacceptable. In the Persian 
histories of the province these horses are always called Kachhi (Cutchi) 
and it was the custom for the subahdars of Ahmadabad and of the 
foujdars of Junégad to send presents to the Emperor of horses of this 
breed. The best horses of dan colour are to this day to be found on 
the shores of the Ran ; the Panchél breed being usually bay, brown, 
grey and chestnut as well as dun; indeed the dun horsesare scarce. 
Now the dun colour, with the list down the back and the Zebra 
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markings on the forearm, is the old Kéthidéw&r colour. It seems 
possible that in former times mares were sent to the islands in 
the Ran in the rainy season to be covered by the wild donkey of 
the Ran. As the Ran was a shallow sea at that time, the account 
given in the Alif Lailah of the first voyage of Sindibad seems to point 
very decidedly to these islands in the Ran, the Shdkireeyeh 
mentioned in the Alif Lailah being possibly the Shaékhéyats or 
noble Kathis. On this supposition the famous breed of horses 
produced in the neighbourhood of the Ran would naturally be 
called Kachhi. When, however, the Kathi freebooters were 
settled in the Panchél and when from the constant wars of those 
times, this custom had fallen into desuetude, the Kdéthis who were 
by their habits bound to have good horses, doubtless invested in 
the best Kachhi breeds obtainable. It is well known that the 
Arab horses yearly imported for the imperial stable were landed at 
either Verdval, Somnath-Patan, Diu, or Surat. It seems probable 
that the Kathis availed themselves of the services of these Arab 
stallions on their way through the province, and thus improved 
the breed still further, introducing thereby also the bay, chestnat, 
and grey colours. We now see that wherever, as at Pdalitdna, the 
Arab cross is systematically and intelligently persevered in a great 
and visible improvement in the breed is produced. The same may 
be seen at Gondal, Bhavnagar, and elsewhere in this province, where 
sustained efforts for the improvement of the breed of horses are 
made. 


Though the peninsula is now known as Kathidwér, it will be 
seen from the above pages that this was not its ancient name. In 
the imperial official language it was styled the Surkar of Sorath. 
The portion inhabited by the Kathis was alone known as Kathidéwar. 
But these daring marauders made themselves so prominent 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that gradually the 
name of their sub-division of the province was loosely applied to 
the entire peninsula, The Marathds continued this blunder, and 
the British Government have perpetuated it. The sub-division of 
the province which used to be called K&thidwar is still known by 
that name, though its limits may have somewhat varied. In official 
language it is usually called Kaéthidwér proper. The Kathidwar of 
the Moghal government probably included only the possessions of 
the Khdchar Kéthis, The peninsula under the Moghals was 
divided officially into three portions (1) Halvad, Dhréngadhra, 
Limbdi, Wadhwan and the greater portion of the modern district 
prant of Jhaélawdar which was under the crown district of Viram- 
gém. (2) The Sarkar of Sorath which comprised the whole of the 
remainder of the peninsula excepting the possessions of the J&m. 
This Sorath Sarkar was a khalsah or crown district governed by the 
foujdar of Jundgad and contained only two tributary chiefs of any 
note, the zamindars of Sihor and Chhdéya. These are the present 
Chiefs of Bhévnagar and Porbandar. (3) The tributary Saridr of 
Isl4mnagar or Navdnagar, but even this Sarkar was conquered and 
made more or less khdlsah in the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
but afterwards reverted to its former status though still somewhat 
subject to the Moghal authority. 
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The following list shows the names of the Political Agents of 
KAthidwér up to the present day, as well as the names of the chieftains 
of the first four classes. The chieftains of the lower classes are 
mentioned in the Appendix: 


Pouiticat AGENTS OF KATHIAWAR. 


Captain R. Barnewall, Political Agent, from 1820 to 1826. 

Captain G. J. Wilson, Acting Political Agent, from October 1826 to 
December 1827. 

Captain W. Ingles, in charge from December 1827 to March 1828. 

Mr. D. A. Blane, Political Agent, from March 1828 to May 1831. 

Captain W. Lang, in charge from May to June 1831. 

Mr. J. P. Willoughby, Political Agent, from June to November 1831. 

Captain W. Lang, Acting Political Agent, from November 1831 to 
October 1882. 

Mr. J. P. Willoughby, Political Agent, from October 1832 to 
October 1835. 

Captain W. Lang, in charge from October 1835 to March 1836. 

Mr. James Erskine, Political Agent, from March 1886 to August 
1839. , 

Captain LeGrand Jacob, Acting Political Agent, from August to 

ecember 1839. 

Mr. D. A. Blane, Political Agent, from January 1840 to May 1841. 

Captain LeGrand Jacob, Acting Political Agent, from May 1841 to 
December 1842. 

Mr. A. Malet, Political Agent, from December 1842 to May 1845. 

Colonel W. Lang, Political Agent, from May 1845 to February 1859. 

Captain J. T. Barr, Political Agent, from February to August 1859. 

Mr. A. Kinloch Forbes, and Captain A. Y. Shortt, acting during 
Captain J. T. Barr’s absence on sick leave, from August 1859 to 
December 1860. 

Major J. T. Barr, Political Agent, from December 1860 to July 1862. 

Major W. W. Anderson acted until Major R. H. Keatinge’s arrival 
in the early part of 1863. 

Colonel R. i Keatinge, Political Agent, from February 1863 to 
July 1867. 

Colonel W. W. Anderson, Political Agent, from July 1867 to May 


1870. 

Colonel 8. C. Law, Acting Political Agent, from June 1870 to 
September 1870. 

Colonel W. W. Anderson, Political Agent, from September 1870 to 
November 1872. 

Colonel C. W. Walker, Acting Political Agent, from November 1872 
to January 1873. 

Mr. J. B. Peile, Acting Political Agent, from January 1873 to 
January 1874. 

Colonel W. W. Anderson, Political Agent, from January 1874 to 
November 1874. 

Mr. : . B. Peile, Political Agent, from November 1874 to October 
1875. 

a C. Wodehouse, in charge from October 1875 to November 
1870. 
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Mr. J. B. Peile, Political Agent, from November 1875 to December 
1876. 

Major J. W. Watson, in charge from December 1876 to January 
1877. : 

Mr. J. B. Peile, Political Agent, from January 1877 to May 1878. 

Major A. M. Phillips, in charge from May 1878 to June 1878. 

Colonel L. C. Barton, Acting Political Agent, from June 1878 to 
April 1879. 

Colonel L. C. Barton, Political Agent, from April 1879 to November 
1879. 

Major C. Wodehouse, Acting Political Agent, from November 1879 
to January 1880. 

Colonel L. C. Barton, present Political Agent, from January 1880. 


List oF CHIEFTAINS OF THE FIRST FOUR CLASSES. 
FIRST CLASS. 


1. Junigad—H. H. Nawdéb Bahadur KhAénji. 

2. Navénagar—H. H. Jim Sir Vibhdji, K.C.S.I. 

3. Bhavnagar—H. H. Raval Sir Takhtsinghji, K.C.S.I. 
4, Dhréngadra—H. H. R4j Sir Mansinghyi, K.C.S.I. 


SECOND CLASS. 


5. Morvi—Thakor SAlnb Vaghji. 
6. Vankaéner—R4j Saéhib Banesinghji. 
7. Pélitana—Thakor Sahib Sursinghji. 
8. Dhrol—Thakor Sahib Jeysinghji. 
9. Limbdi—Thékor S4hib Jasvantsinghji. 
10. R4jkot—Thakor Séhib Bavaji. 
11, Gondal—Thékor Séhib Bhagvatsinghji. © 
12. Wadhw4n—Thakor Sahib Déjir4j. 
13. J&farabad—Sidi Ahmad Khan Nawab of Janjira. 


THIRD CLASS. 


14. Porbandar—Rana Shri Vikmétji. 

15, Vala—Thékor Vakhtsinghji. 

16, Lakhtar—Thékor Karansinghji. 

17. Ménévadar—Babi Ghazanfar Khinji. 
18. Jasdan—Khachar Ala Chela, 

19. Sayla—Théakor Sdhib Wakhatsinghji. 
20. Chuda—Thaékor Becharsinghji. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


21. Muli—Parmér Sarténsinghji. 

22. Léthi—Gohil Bapubha. 

23. Bajéna—Malik Nasib Khanji. 

24. Virpur—Jddeja Surdji. 

25. Malia—Jddeja Modji. 

26. Kotra-Sangaéni—Thakor Mulvéji. 

27. Jetpur shareholder—Vala Kdéla Devdan. 
28. Jetpur shareholder—Vaéla Mehrém Harsur. 
29. Jetpur shareholder—Va4la Surag Ganga. 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 
LAND ADMINISTRATION. 


THE commonest word in Kéthidwér in connection with land 
administration is girds or more correctly gras.2 It means a 
mouthful, and from time immemorial has been used to express the 
landed possessions of a member of one of the ruling tribes. 


As each tribe of Rajputs invaded the province, its chiefs 
bestowed on their relations portions of the lands they had won’. This 
share was named their kapalgras and passed to the children of the 


1 Contributed by Colonel L. C. Barton. 

3 Colonel Walker (Bom. Gov. Sel. New Series. XX XIX. 50) says, ‘We have generally 
called them Gr4sid4s in consequence of their being the ancient hereditary proprietors 
of the portion of territory they possess, in which sense the word grds is used in 
K&thi4wér, and is equivalent to asal or kadim.’ Mr. Forbes (R4s Mala, II. 276) 
writes, ‘The term grds appears to have been originally applied to gifts made to religious 

rsons, such as were afterwards more particularly aenaeinated pasdv. In the 

rdic chronicles, however, grds is constantly applied to the lands given for their 
subsistence to junior members of chieftains’ families, and this continued for long the 
prevalent, if not ‘the exclusive, use. At length the term grds was also used to 
signify the blackmail paid by a village to a turbulent member of the chief’s family 
as the ae of his protection and forbearance, and in other similar meanings. Thus 
the title of Grdsia, originally an honourable one and indicating the possessor to be a 
cadet of the ruling tribe, became at last, as frequently, a term of opprobrium convey- 
ing the idea of a professional robber, a soldier of the night.’ 

Colonel Walker (Bom. Gov. Sel. New Series. XX XIX. 50) says, ‘The different 
chieftains throughout Kathidwér bear the designation of Raja, Rana, Raval, Thakor, 
Bhumia, and Ravat. The title of Raja is applicable to the head of the family 
only, He must be independent, that is, he must not pay jama or tribute to another 
of his family. The tribute payable to the Moghal or Mardtha does not affect the 
independence of his character. The Jam or Chief of Navdnagar takes precedence 
of the rest. The address of a Raja was Maharaja Raja Shri. The chieftains of 
Navdnagar, Porbandar and Dhrangadhra are properly Rajas, but many others are 
commonly acknowledged by the chieftains of KAthidwdr as Rajds. Among those 
who are Raj4s by courtesy are the chieftains of Morvi, Bhavnagar, Wadhwan, 
Limbdi, and others. The origin of the title of Rana, which is nowise inferior to that 
of Raja, cannot be satisfactorily traced. The title which follows next in gradation 
is that of Raval, and is the most appropriate designation of the chieftain of Bhavnagar, 
The sons of Rajds, Rdnds, and Ravals bear the appellation of Kuvar, prince, and 
their sons the designation of Thakor provided they have succeeded to an estate. 
The sons of a Th&kor are also called Kuvar during their father’s hfe. On his 
death the eldest becomes a Thakor and the others Bhumids and Grdsids. 
Thakor, the next gradation after Raval in the titles used by the Kathidwar 
chieftains, is applied to all those who are not powerful enough to assume and use the 
title of R4ja, or who are the heads of distinct but inferior branches of a family. To 
the head of the family Th4kors owe a feudal submission, exemplified in the pay- 
ment of a tribute, sending a horse, or performing a service. In their own 
possessions Thakors are as independent as Rajd4s. Bhumia is applied to all 
possessors of landed property who are not Rajis or Thakors, of which roa are the 
inferior grade. Raval isa title of honour originally bestowed by the Raja, and 
signifies valiant, and is hereditary in the family of the original possessors.’ 
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original grantees.! The enterprising Grdsids acquired lands from 
their neighbours and added them to their possessions. When 
they found themselves sufficiently strong they separated from the 
parent stem and set up as independent rulers. Others, less fortunate 
or less enterprising, surrendered the greater portion of their lands 
to a neighbouring chief in return for protection, and fell into the 
position of mul grasias or original sharers. When a Grdsia had 
succeeded in gaining his independence he became a tdlukdar or 
large landholder and assumed the title of Thaékor, Raval, Rana, or 
Réja. As he rose in the social scale, the landed proprietor became 
more anxious to leave his possessions intact to his eldest son. At 
the same time the custom of the country bound him to set aside 
a portion of his estate for each of his younger sons, and these in 
turn became Grésids, owing submission to the head of the family 
bat otherwise independent.’ 


The Grfsia equally with the large proprietor was bound to make 
provision for his younger children and in some Rajput estates sub- 
division has been carried to a ruinous extent. Itis pursued in 
some parts until there is nothing left large enough to share or even 
to support a single family. This is also the case with the K&this, 
among whom the law of equal inheritance is rigidly carried out. 


Among the comparatively small number of Muhammadan pro- 
prietors in Kéthiéwar, property is equally divided among the sons 
except that the eldest receives an extra share called mohtap.‘ 


From the above it may be gathered that in Kathiféwér landed 
property has been very greatly divided, and that the work of 
ivision continually goes on. So much is this the case that some 
estates of a single village have upwards of a hundred shareholders, 
who have fallen to the level of peasants, and have a hard struggle 
to maintain themselves and their families. 


At the opening of the present century ull landed proprietors in 
Kaéthi4wér, from the chief to the Grdsia were in the possession 
and exercise of uncontrolled power over the people on their estates.5 





2 As a rule when any chief conquered a parganah or district, he only annexed 
crown lands, but the subordinate holders commended themselves to Pim “alpen 
dering a portion of their lands and retaining the remainder as mulgrds or vdnta. 

2In large estates the chief must provide for his sons or brothers according to 
bis means. an estate worth £6000 to £8000 (Rs. 60,000- Rs. 80,000) a year the 
second brother might have . nese yielding a yearly rent of £300 to £500. This 
is his patrimony or bapoti and this he may increase ood service at th 
his superior oe eee ae Rdjasthan, I. 173. ae oar oe 

The equal division of property among the sons of a Rajput is an instituti i 
revails throughout Kathiawar. Among the Jhalas the eldest son receives BA zhi 
ouble the value of that of the younger brethren. Among the Chuddsamds the elder’s 

portion is one and a half. Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXIX. (New Series), 283. Again the 
minor Rajput and the Kathi states maintain the law of equal male inheritance and 
i ri ig Rniage re sent Snare taper ‘ine Res rulers, and Chital, a Kathi 

wn under Jetpur, -two, without inclu © rising eration. : 3 
Sel. eres Series), 22. eure Tes 

‘A share called mohiap is given to the eldest sons not only of Musalmdns, b 
of Rajputs and Kéthis. It is generally one share iveddition to that possessed tothe 
other sons, Thus if there be five sons six shares are made and the eldest gets two 
but the practice varies. Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXVI. (New Series), 22, ‘ 

5 Bom. Gov, Sel, XXXIX, (New Series), 50. 
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The power of life and death and of the settlement of disputes 
within their villages was possessed by all. It was never necessary 
to refer to the authority of the Government in order to obtain 
leave for the punishment of a criminal or of a disobedient subject. 
The chiefs enjoyed the right of making peace and war; they 
formed such connections as might be necessary for the extension 
and security of their commerce; they built fortifications and 
maintained troops. Nor does it appear that any of the states to 
whom they paid tribute ever interfered in their transactions, whether 
foreign or domestic, so long as they were not hostile to themselves.! 


The possession of hereditary lands carried with it a variety of 
rights and privileges. The Grdasia proprietors of villages assigned 
lands to Rajputs and others for military service in defence of 
themselves and of their property. They called for the services of 
all the craftsmen of the village, whenever they required them. They 
possessed the right to all fallen trees though the produce of the tree 
might have belonged to the tenant who occupied the ground ; fees 
were paid to them onthe celebration of a marriage and some collections 
were made on the birth of a child in the proprietor’s family. They 
lowered and raised the revenues they derived from their subjects at 
their pleasure.? 


Such was the position of the landed gentry of Kdathidwér 
when Colonel Walker made his permanent settlement of the tribute 
in 1807-8. This settlement was somewhat arbitrary. Many small 
proprietors who had freed themselves from control were treated 
as separate tributaries, and have enjoyed that position ever since. 
Others were treated as subordinate Grasids to one or other of the 
principal chiefs, and were included in the tribute arrangements made 
with their lords. What was done at that time has never since been 
undone. No Grdsia, then declared dependent, has since been able 
to achieve independence. The position of subordination has 
never been palatable to the Graésids. For many years after 
Colonel Walker’s settlement the chiefs tried every means to 
extend their power over the vassals, while the Grasids resisted 
all the chiefs’ attempts. For many years a Grdsia if in any way 
thwarted or annoyed would leave his home, and, going into 
outlawry, would inflict as much damage as he could on the property 
of the chief or on the persons of his subjects. Only since 1873, in 
consequence of the establishment of the Raéjasthanik Court, has this 
system of terrorism been abandoned. The object of this court is 
to settle differences between chiefs and their subordinate Grésids. 
The claims of the Gradsids are in the first instance defined by their 
chiefs, and if the Grasids are dissatisfied with the record of their rights, 





1 Bom. Gov. Sel. (New Series), XX XIX. 51. 

2? Bom. Gov. Sel. (New Series), XX XIX. 52. ; ; 

’ The notion that independence accompanies proprietary rights is so strongly im- 
planted that thebrethren or bhdydd though poying tribute to the heads of their tribes, 
would resent as an insult any interference with the management of their villages or 
village. Where they are strong the chief leaves them pretty much to themselves ; 
where weak his mode of securing his pu is by imposing mohsals or duns to be 
fed at the expense of the sharer until they consent to do of themselves what is 
required. LeGrand Jacob, 1842. a 
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they appeal to the court. The court is under the presidency of an 
experienced officer and its awards are final. During its seven 
years of existence it has gained the confidence both of the chiefs 
and of the Grdsids, and has decided many claims made by Gr&sids 
which had hitherto been doubtful and obscure. 


The position of the independent Grdsids, or separate tributaries, 
has also greatly changed since Col. Walker’s settlement. For many 
years they held numerous nights and privileges, but, as the country 
became more settled, their powers became more defined, until, in 
1863, the Political Agent, Major Keatinge, classified all the 
talukddre or proprietors of the province and assigned them 
jurisdiction in accordance with their position and with the extent 
of their possessions.1 Under the new system many of the smallest 
proprietors were deprived of their whole jurisdiction and were 
placed in groups under officials styled thanahdars or managers of 
posts. As a rule the revenue arrangements of their estates have 
been left in their hands, except during a minority or when the 
estate has become involved, when they have been placed temporarily 
under the control of the Agency. For similar reasons many of the 
largest states, Bhavnagar, Morvi, Wadhwan, Rajkot, Limbdi, and 
Gondal, of late years have come under Agency management. 


The most successful mode of managing such states has been a 
joint administration under two officers, one appointed by Government 
and the other by the state. Especially in revenue matters, it has 
been the object of such administrations to conduct the affairs of 
the state, in accordance with existing customs, and to make no 
violent changes. The system has worked well. Abuses have been 
rooted out, recklessness and waste have been checked, order and 
method have been introduced. The revenues have increased, 
expenses have been diminished, and the state has been handed to 
the heir with a full treasury, with improvements in roads and public 
buildings, and with a well organized staff. 

In addition to the landed estates held by talukdars and 
Grésiés many villages and portions of villages are held 
hereditarily on religious or charitable bequests or on deeds granted 
during Muhammadan supremacy. The proprietors are of all 
classes, Syads, Brdhmans, Gosdvis, Bhéts, Chdérans, and others, 
who formerly enjoyed privileges and rights equal to those possessed 
by Grdsiés. Their power has of late been much circumscribed, and 





1 The seven classes of chiefs, td/ukddrs, and bhumids exercise jurisdiction according 
to the following scale: The First Class, in criminal matters, can try any person 
except a British subject for capital offences without permission from the Political 
Agent ; in civil matters their power is unlimited. e Second Class, in criminal 
matters, can try only their own subjects for capital offences without permission from 
the Political Agent ; in civil matters their jurisdiction is unlimited. The Third Class, 
in criminal matters, seven years’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to Rs. 10,000; in civil 
matters, jurisdiction to Rs. 20,000. The Fourth Class, in criminal matters, three years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and fine to Rs. 5000 ; in civil matters, jurisdiction to Rs. 10,000. 
The Fifth Class, in criminal matters, two years’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to 
Rs. 2000 ; in civil matters, jurisdiction to Rs. 5000. The Sixth Class, criminal 
jurisdiction tothree months’ rigorous imprisonment and fineto Ra, 200; in civil matters, 
urisdiction to Rs. 500. The Seventh Class, in criminal matters, fifteen days’ rigorous 
imprisonment and fine to Re. 25 ; members of this class have no civil jurisdiction. 
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is now confined to the realizing of revenue which is conducted 
in the same way as their neighbours. Another large class of 
proprietors are called jivaidars or holders of estates as maintenance, 
or on service tenure, some holding their lands hereditarily, others as 
tenants for life. They have not the position or privileges of Grasids 
and have neither criminal nor civil jurisdiction. They owe feudal 
service to the overlord, who occasionally takes a portion of the produce 
of their lands, and they are unable to alienate their lands without the 
permission of their feudal superior. The life-tenants are mostly the 
wives widows or other female relatives of chiefs, for whose mainte- 
nance lands are assigned.! This system of granting lands to the 
ladies of chiefs’ families is productive of many abuses. The villages 
are given up to a set of greedy underlings, who rack-rent and bleed 
the tenants. The tenants have no redress. They cannot obtain a 
rae from the proprietors and the local authorities are afraid to 
interfere. 


Another large class hold lands on service tenure. Among these 
are the headmen or patels of villages, the havaldar, the watchmen or 
pasaitas, the barber, and the scavenger. Of these the principal 
class are the village watchmen who are generally Muhammadans or 
Rajputs who have lost their lands and have been forced to become 
village watchmen from lack of means. Lands held by watchmen, as 
a rule, pass from father to son though they are resumable at the 
option of the chief. In Kathidwadr whole tribes such as the Mers, 
the Mahias, and the Midénas hold their lands on service tenure? The 
Mers are a feudal militia to the Rands of Porbandar. Many are 
found alsoin Junagdéd territory. Instead of a land rent they pay 
a hearth-tax or chula vero, or if they cultivate they pay a small 
amount as plough-tax or santhi vero. They also pay a quit-rent or 
sukhds for the villages assigned for their maintenance. The Mahids 
formerly held their lands on condition of military service, but owing 
to their turbulence they have been disarmed and their lands are now 
liable to a quit-rent. The Midnds hold their lands rent-free because 
it is not in the power of their feudal chief, the Thakor of Malia, to 
levy anything from them. Their relations with their chief are by 
no means defined. They‘ claim to be proprietors of Malia, and 
make the unfounded statement that they allowed the Thakor to settle 
as afavour. Many of their lands are held under a joint or majmu 
tenure and are tilled by one of the clans and the produce divided. 


The proprietors or tdlukdars of Kathidwar have absolute power 
over a property in their private or khalsah land. They bequeath 

rtions to their sons or as religious gifts. Such bequests carry 
with them the donor’s rights. So far the head of the tribe loses 
control over the sou, though, by the arrangement for military 
service and for the payment ofa fixed tribute, a modified form of 
power over the members of his tribe is continued. In this respect 
the tenure is alike in the oldest and in the most recent of the 
ruling tribes.® 


1 In Navdnagar seventy-six villages are set apart for the palace ladies, 
2 Details of these tribes are given in the Population chapter. 
® LeGrand Jacob, Bom, Gov, Sel, (New Series), XXX VII. 23. 
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In theory the landlord’s rent or rajbhag 1s a fixed share of the 
produce. In practice this share is supplemented by numerous petty 
levies or babats which vary in almost every estate. Some of these 
are taken by the proprietor; others are levied to meet village 
expenses. 


A rent levied in kind or vaje was probably the earliest form in 
which the chief shared the produce of the soil with the cultivators. 
The landlord’s share is ascertained by examining either the standing 
crop in the field or the cut crop in the village threshing-floor. 
Under the standing crop system a rough estimate or dhal is made 
by an official in presence of the cultivator. This plan leaves the 
cultivator too much at the mercy of the state as the official is 
apt to overestimate the crop. The usual plan is to bring the crops 
as they are reaped to the public grain-yard or khalavad where it is 
trodden out, winnowed, and measured.! None of the produce is taken 
away until the state demands have been satisfied. The shares are 
generally distributed in December or January for the rain crops, and 
in April or May for the cold weather and cotton crops. The hot 
weather crops, which are grown by irrigation, are measured before 
the beginning of the rains, 


In addition to the state share or rajbhag a number of items have 
from time to time been added under the names of babat or cesses. 
In many states these are deducted before the rajbhag is taken. 
The following sre the principal cesses. Havaldari is a grain allowance 
to the village havaldar of about twenty pounds the kalsht ; similar 
allowance called mandvi is given to the village weigher ; sukhd1 is an 
allowanco to the state granary-keeper ; kharajat literally expenses, 
the plural of the Persian kharach, is a levy to cover the cost of 
collecting the revenue ; jhampo is a levy in kind on account of village 
guests ; khedu kharajat is a drawback to the cultivators on account 
of the cost of cultivation ; kamdari or kamdar babat is an allowance 
made to the minister ; mutht chapti is a due levied by the servant 
of the manager and kept by him; hola, a lapful, is grain carried 
away in the lap of the patel or other nght-holder ; mapla is a levy 
in favour of the village craftsmen; kuvar sukhdi is an allowance to 
the chief’s eldest son. Similar allowances are taken for the chief's 
wife or bat, or his slaves or Khavds, or under as many disguises as 
the patience of the cultivator will stand. 


In process of time landholders began to levy cash assessments or 
veros in addition to the share of the crop. These cesses were 
probably originally levied to meet the tribute which had to be paid 
first to the Musalmans, and next to the Mardéthfs. These cesses were 
taken in cash because when communications were so imperfect there 





1 The threshing-floor is a spot outside the walls chosen for the purpose and ide hg 
for each harvest by cowdunging and beating to the requisite smoothness and ness. 
It is fenced by thorns and protected by a guard. Here all the produce of the village 

d is carted, and some one from the state attends to measure out his master’s 
rights, not forgetting his own and those of sundry other officials, under the name of 
kdmddr no mdpo, the manager’s measure, the kuvar’s or prince's measure, the bdi’s or 
wife’s measure ; the khavds’ or household slaves’ measure, and the havdiddre’ measure, 
Bom. Gov, Sel. (New Series), XXXVLI. 25. 
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was little chance of getting rid of grain at remunerative prices, and 
the tribute collector declined anything but money in lieu of his 
demands. In time the levy of vero became a symbol of independence, 
and has frequently been quoted in proof of independence in disputes 
between chiefs and Grasids. 


The vero is levied on the plough santhi or bigha, and so is called 
eanthi-vero or bighott. The plough-tax which is taken in addition 
to the grain share or vaye varies from five to thirty-five rupees the 
plough; on a bigha, which is one-sixtieth to one-hundredth of a 
— it 1s proportionately less. Up-no-vero is an additional cess 

evied at a certain rate on the grain produce.! A hearth-tax or chula 
vero is in some parts levied instead of the plough-cess. The ubhad 
vero is & tax levied from the non-cultivating or ubhadia population ; 
the masvadi vero is a grazing tax levied on Rabé4ris and other herds- 
men ; the paida is @ tax on each wheel at a well; the umar vero isa 
tax on thresholds ; the uéchko is a tax on grain-pits opened in seasons 
of scarcity ; the punchi vero is a tail-tax on cattle; the dhubak vero 
is an extraordinary levy when a édlukdar has to incur some special 
expense; in such cases the vero is doubled for one or more years. This 
levy is called dhubak or a jump, or dhumba a slap on the face. 


Money taxes can be multiplied as easily as grain levies, and the 
state or the Grdsia proprietor in many instances is not satisfied 
with those enumerated. His grass and wood must be supplied free ; 
and he takes a little of all produce entering the town. He claims ropes 
from the cultivator; beds and quilts from the trader; goat and sheep 
from the shepherd ; tiles and water-vessels from the potter; fruit 
from the gardener ; and leather and nose-bags from the tanner. He 
levies fees on marriages and deaths, and he demands labour without 

ayment from all craftsmen and labourers who live on his estate. 
The complications arising from the grain-share or bhdgvatdt system 
with all the levies that have been superadded, have induced some 
states toadopt a system known as the chokha bhag. By this system 
all the levies in kind in addition to the vaje or original grain-share 
are lumped together, and a one-third or one-fourth share of the 
produce is taken in kind in addition to a sdnthi vero; if no vero is 
taken the chief shares half and half with the cultivator. Under the 
bhog vero system the chief levies from one-fourth to one-eighth in 
kind in addition to sdnthivero. By the udhad vero system the 
cultivator agrees to pay a fixed amount both in money and produce ; 
and by the khatabandt system he agrees to pay a fixed rent fora term 
of years on his holding. Under the bighots system he pays a bigha 
rate according to the quality of his land, and ® special rate if it is 

The cultivators, though generally tenants-at-will, are rarely 
ousted from their holdings and usually live on the same land from one 
generation to another. The chiefs deal liborally with them, giving 
advances in times of scarcity, and not pressing for arrears. This is 
a matter of policy as well as of good feeling. There are so many 


1 Literally a tax on produce from produce upaj . Kangiri vero has the same meaning, 
kan being grain im Sanskrit, and géri, the Persian for a levy, 
B 613—41 
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jurisdictions in Kaéthiéwér, and cultivators are so welcome, that it is 
worth the while of a chief to treat his people well. 


The relative merits of the grain-share or bhagvatat and cash systems 
of land administration have long been discussed. Both systems have 
their advocates. It was for long considered ill-advised to say a word 
in favour of leviesin kind, It was pointed out that under that system 
chicanery and fraud had full play. The state officials plundered 
both sides ; they forced the husbandmen either to give more than 
his share, or to pay a bribe that a portion of his daes might be 
remitted, while they falsified the state accounts and entered much 
less than they received. On the other hand under the btghots 
system, each cultivator knew exactly how much he had to pay and 
on what dates he was to pay it, and he was thereby set free from all 
unauthorized demands. This system, so correct in theory, has in 

ractice proved by no means entirely beneficial to the soltivators, 
Whether the season was good or bad he was bound to pay his rent 
on a certain day, and to do this he was obliged to turn to the money- 
lender. Two or three bad seasons in succession ruined him. Under 
the bhagvatay tenure, the interests of landlord and tenant are 
identical. They suffer together in a bad season, and rejoice together 
over & prosperous harvest; and the system is more beneficial to 
both parties than a cash assessment mgidly enforced. Both systems 
have their merits and their defects, but there is no doubt that the 
levy in kind finds more favour in K&thidwér than the cash 
assessment, and that under the chokha bhag system, if properly 
managed, the cultivator can pay his dues more easily than in ready 
money. There is not the same difficulty as formerly in getting rid of 
produce and both chiefs and tenants are fully aware of the advantages 
they possess in having good outlets for their grain and cotton. A 
special cash cess is always levied on sugarcane, as it is 80 
exhausting acrop. In villages held by Grdsidés, either as indepen- 
dent proprietors or under some feudal superior, and in all lands 
held under the various denominations of charitable dharmdda, 
jivat or nami, the bhagvata: system prevails, and is preferred both 
by landlord andtenant. The produce of all alienated lands in state 
villages is not carried to the public grain-yard, but to the alienee’s 
house. Such lands are therefore called barkhali or without the 
village grain-yard. This privilege is much prized and is jealously 
guarded. 

Where land is shared between several proprietors, and from the 
law of subdivision this is the normal state of holders of grde and 
other alienated lands in Kathidwér, it is usual for each shareholder 
to have his own house lands gharkhed while the village lands remain 
joint or majymu. The income of the joint lands is shared among 
all the proprietors in accordance with the interest each has in the 
estate, but this complicated system gives rise to such constant 
quarrels that one proprietor after unother claims a division of the 
common property. Where the proprietors are tribute-payers the 
difficulty is to apportion the proper amount of tribute to the various 
sa Fe 


Many petty proprietors are hopelessly involved, having mortgaged 
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the whole or nearly the whole of their property. In some instances 
they have written over their lands in perpetuity or aghat; in others 
the property is handed over for a term of years or puldchhut, 
the rent being credited to interest and to reducing the principal. 
In some cases the land is mortgaged without possession called 
sdngiro, and the proprietor is at liberty to redeem it on repay- 
ment of principal and interest. Under the system called vatantar 
the revenue is enjoyed in lieu of interest, and possession is restored 
on payment of the principal. The cultivators as mentioned above 
though usually tenants-at-will, are seldom disturbed in their holdings. 
Under the bhdgvatai system there are practically no arrears. Should 
the tenant not pay his cash assessment or vero, payment is enforced 
by fine collectors or mohsals, and in extreme cases the tenant’s 
property, except his cattle and field tools, is sold. The land cannot 
sold as it is the property of the landlord. 


Of late years the revenue system of the province has greatly 
improved. Not long ago whole sub-divisions were farmed to the 
highest bidders, who in turn sublet villages or shares of villages. The 
farming system has been almost entirely abandoned, and in some 
states a scientific revenue survey has been introduced. 


In conclusion the leading principles which have been laid down 
by the Raéjasthénik Court in settling the land and revenue claims 
of chiefs and Grdsiés may be noticed. First as regards forced 
labour or veth. The Grdsids and their home cultivators are not 
liable to veth. In villages held jointly by chief and vassal, the chief 
except for special reasons cannot claim unpaid labour from the cultiva- 
tors or c men of the joint lands. As regards the reversion of 
village serviceorthe pasdita lands the chief, with whom the jurisdiction 
rests, has the control over the service-holder, but in jointly held village 
service landsrevert to the joint land and not to the jurisdictional chiefs. 
In jointly held villages the chief is bound to give the Grdésids a share 
in the revenue administration. The chief has a right to levy from 
the Grésia an improvement cess or sudhara at the rate of about 
Sd. (2 ans.) an acre of culturable land. The proceeds of the improve- 
ment cess are to be spent on police, education, public works, and 
other objects of public use. The chief can levy a contribution or 
gadi nazardnah from the vassals on his accession. Vassals are liable 
to pay a tax called viva vadhdava or shadi on the marriage and a 
melnu or ghami on the death of certain members of the chief’s family. 
The management of cattle-pounds and the appointment of police 
patels rest with the chief. Subordinate Grdsids may not sell or 
alienate their lands without the chief’s sanction. The chief’s levy on 
cotton known as deshdan must be paid by subordinate Grasids and 
others holding rent-free lands. 
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‘ Or civil or criminal law, ’ wrote Captain, afterwards Sir George, 
Jacob in 1842,? ‘the people of Kaéthidwér have no idea, nor do 
they seem sensible of the want ; but such 1s ever the case in barbarous 
communities. Each caste manages its affairs by panchayats or 
councils, where the leading men resemble some of our own select 
vestries in meeting to talk and eat at their neighbour’s expense. 
The result is generally a fine on the offending party, also to be laid 
out in eating, besides any mode of adjustment that may be decided 
on. If a complaint of a crime be lodged, one or more armed men 
are quartered on the culprit until he pays what the chief considers 
sufficient to atone for his offence, or he is thrown into confinement 
to undergo the same process and be released on furnishing security. 
Mulcting is almost the sole penalty ; capital punishment is rarely 
inflicted save in two or three of the largest states. On enquiring 
into this subject I ascertained that in two states of some consequence 
the only punishment by death that could be remembered occurred 
during the severe famine of 1812-13, when some men were put to 
death for the crimé of having, in their hunger, killed and eaten 
cows. Ifaman havea debt to recover he consents to give up acertain 
share of it to the chief, who thereupon proceeds to coerce the 
debtor. But this process 1s often one of rival bidding for the chief's 
favour. Powerful guarantees will carry the thing through without 
appealing to the chief, but this is merely a supplying of his place by 
another. As a general rule severity in the exercise of justice cannot 
be complained of. The people are left pretty much to themselves 
in the adjustment of their disputes. If however the chief’s passions 
be excited he will not scruple to torture to obtain the information he 
seeks. One of the peculiar features in the criminal jurisprudence 
of the country, if such a term may be used, is @ custom which prevails 
in many of the states of keeping spies on the alert to report cases of 
breaches of chastity, which are made to yield a rich crop to the darbar 
treasury.’ 

The above was written twenty-two years after the Gdikwér had 
handed over the general control of the tributames in Kathidwér 
to the British Government. What the state of the judicial adminis- 
tration of the province was at the beginning of the century may be 
gathered from the reports of Colonel Walker. ‘The administration 
of justice amongst the Mardthas,’ he writes, ‘ was entirely neglected. 





1 Contributed by Colonel L. C. Barton, Political Agent, 
2 Bom, Gov. sel. SXXVII. (New Series), 27, 28. 
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Nothing can exceed the confused and indistinct notions which they 
entertained on this head. The government seldom inflicted 
capital punishment, and this was the source of one of its greatest 
abuses. Almost every crime was commutable for money, and fines 
were considered a regular branch of the revenue. The only object 
the Maratha government had in view in Kaéthidwér was the collec- 
tion of tribute. It consistently disregarded all other branches of 
administration, and left the chiefs, both large and small, to deal 
with their subjects as they chose. Except in the payment of their 
jamabandi, the chiefs, such as R4jdés, Ravals, Thakors, and Grésids, 
were in possession and exercise of every interior right of sovereignty} 
The power of life and death, and the administration of justice within 
their respective villages was possessed by all,and it was never thought 
necessary to make any reference to the authority of the superior 
government in order to obtain leave for the punishment of, or to 
avert the effects of having punished, a criminal or disobedient 
subject. The right or the practice of revenging personal wrongs is 
maintained by all. The right of affording protection to fugitives 
and criminals is also another remarkable feature of this society. 
It is a principle of honour which induces them to afford protection, 
and that protection is seldom or never violated. The certainty of 
finding protection wherever they may take refuge, joined to the 
dishonour to their caste and profession of submitting to any personal 
wrong or injury without revenging it, are powerful incitements to 
the Rajputs or Gradsids to resort to the practice of bahdrvatia., 
This term is derived from bahar outside and vdé a road, and implies 
® person acting improperly, and it consists in making their people 
and dependents quit their native village, which is suffered to remain 
waste; and the Grdsid with his brethren retires to some asylum, 
whence he may carry on his revenge and depredations with impunity. 
Being well acquainted with the country, and the redress of injuries 
being a common cause with the inferior members of every family, 


1Tf I may be allowed to say that any system has prevailed, it has been only that of 
tyranny and oppression. Crimes of the most heinous and flagitious nature are passed 
over with no severer punishment than an insignificant fine. Amongst the Grdsids it 
is melancholy to relate the frequency of murder, and it may be said that instead of 
endeavouring to check the current of such acts of atrocity, sanction is given to them, 
for, should a Grdsia commit murder or robbery or be guilty of any heinous crime 
towards his neighbours, he has not to dread the justice of his chief, to whom if com- 
plaint be made by the relations of the deceased they are told that as they are the 
persons aggrieved they may pursue such measures as they think most likely to ensure 
satisfaction. With this authority one murder most commonly leadsto another, and the 
person who commits the horrid act meets with credit ins of disgrace. It is with 
the same indifference that the life of a fellow-creature is taken as that of any beast of 
the field. To exemplify this assertion, permit me to mention the following fact which 
occurred in our district of Gogha at the fort of cacti i about two yearsago. A girl 
of about the of ten years was observed towards the dusk of evening by a Grasia 
to be alone, and to be possessed of some valuable joys. To provide himself with these 
valuables he deprived the child of her life. Her cries were distinguished by her 
ta, but too late to save her, though they apprehended the murderer and in the 
ope of having him punished went before the Raja, who ascertaining that he was 
a Grésia, with the utmost indifference told the disconsolate parents that he had done 
him no injury, and that he had nothing to say to him for the act he had been guilty 
of, desiring the nts to do as they pleased. They retired filled with that revengeful 
spirit so natural to the race, and immediately put an end to the murderer of their child. 
r. Diggle to Colonel Walker, 10th May 1804. 
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he has little to fear from those who are not in the immediate interest 
of his enemy, and he is in consequence enabled to commit very 
extensive mischief, until he may be extirpated or his principal 
forced to compromise the dispute.’ 

There were two other means adopted by individuals to enforce 
their claims. One was the practice of sitting in dharna. Ifa man 
had a large claim against a chief or other individual of social 
mmportance, and all other means of obtaining his rights failed, he 
would post himself at the door of his debtor and vow to fast until 
his claim was satisfied. In extreme cases the creditor was allowed to 
starve himself to death, but generally his importunity was rewarded, 
as few liked to take upon themselves the odium and discredit of 
causing their creditor’s death. 


Another custom was that of trdga or self-wounding, which was 
usually resorted to by Bhaéts and Chdrans who had become answer- 
able for a chief carrying out an engagement. Society was in so 
disorganized a state at the beginning of the century that no chieftain 
could borrow money or enter into any contract without giving 
security that he would fulfil his engagement. This security or 
bahandhart was generally furnished by a Bhat or Chfran, whose 
persons were considered sacred, and who would not scruple to wound 
or kill themselves or some member of their family, if the man for 
whom they had become answerable failed to carry out his promise. In 
course of time the influence of these classes has waned, and men 
of rank have not been deterred from breaking their plighted word, or 
carrying out some pet project of spoliation, by the threat of traga 
from a Bhat. Another local institution was jhansa. This usually took 
the form of attaching a threatening letter to a man’s house, fiel or 
other property. The letter generally stated that unless a specified 
claim were satisfied by a certain date, the property to which it 
was attached would be burnt, or other injury inflicted, and in many 
instances the threat was fulfilled. These rough methods of obtaining 
justice were resorted to because there were no tribunals to which 
the injured could apply for redress, or any chance of cases being 
decided by the chief to which they applied. There were no courts, no 
definite procedure,’ and no desire to see justice done between man 
and man. Cases were occasionally referred for arbitration, and when 
the chief interfered, he administered justice principally through a 
system ofordealsandoaths. Whatever evidence hemight have, instead 
of using it the complainant most frequently preferred compelling the 
defendant to underge an ordeal or take an oath, and the defendant on 
the other hand often sought to anticipate his assailant by referring 
the matter through him to the same judicium dei. Thus the point 
in dispute was often determined by the success of one of the 168 
in putting the other on his trial by oath or ordeal, for, especially in 
the case of persons of character, it was held more creditable to retire 


1 During my short residence in this part of government I had had sufficient proof of 
the entire neglect of all rule, regularity, or equity in the administration of judicial 
concerns * * . It has never been usual to commit the he pens ig of any case 
- Sone or preserve any record ® * . Mr. Diggie to Colonel Walker, 10th 
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from the contest altogether than to maintain it on the ordealistic 
ground, ‘In the vicinity of my village,’ writes a modern Gujarati 
author, ‘ there is a tree called the “ thief’s lambdo” where the hot oath 
is administered to thieves. When a thief has been apprehended, or in 
any case where a dispute has occurred, and it cannot be ascertained 
who is the guilty party, then the hot oath is administered to either 
one or both of the disputants.’ Thisis generally an iron ring which 
is heated at the ‘ thief’s tree ’ and one or other of the parties is ordered 
to take it up. Sometimes an iron chain or ball was used in the 
same way as the ring, the accused being ordered to lift it, and 
sometimes he was directed to take a ring or three copper coins out 
of a vessel filled with heated oil. At the village of Bharidd near 
Dholera there is the shrine of a celebrated Muhammadan saint to 
which many people were taken to be tried by ordeal. The defendant 
was directed to walk past the tomb having first been compelled to 
put on a pair of iron fetters. If the fetters fell off, there being some 
contrivance to enable them to do so, he was held to be cleared. At 
Bh4vnagar as well as at Dabhoi and other places there used to be 
a stone through which if a suspected man could creep, his character 
was held to be cleared ; if he could not, he was pronounced to be 
guilty." 

The cold oath consists in the accused person, with the consent of 
the complainant, swearing to the truth of his story while taking a 
flower from the image of Shiv or placing his hand on the foot of 
an idol. If a Hindu has to take a very binding oath he is required 
to place his hand on the neck of a Brdhman or to touch the neck 
of a cow with a knife, thereby symbolising thatif he breaks his oath 
he is guilty of Bréhman or of cow murder. In all these modes of 
trial the principle was the same. . The judges tacitly admitting their 
incompetency to sit in judgment on the accused required him to 
pronounce on his own guilt or innocence by refusing or accepting 
the trial which was proposed to him.’ 


It may naturally be supposed that in such a rude society the police 
were exceedingly inefficient. There was in fact no police except the 
village guard who were bound to keep watch by day and night, to 
guide travellers through the village limits, to furnish them with 
guards when they halted at night, and to produce either the thieves or 
the stolen property if the travellers were robbed within their limits, 
They were also expected to go round the village at early dawn and 
examine all the foot-prints to see if any looked suspicious. The 
system of village responsibility was in fact the only safeguard that 
travellers had, but it was not much depended on, as the authorities 
naturally tried to evade responsibility and shift it to some one else, 
and this was usually effected by carrying the foot-prints or supposed 
foot-prints of the robbers beyond the village boundaries. Well-to-do 
ccc never marched without an escort, and armed men were 
always ready in every large town to contract to take a party from 
one place to another in safety. Instead of travelling singly, those 
who were forced to make a journey and who could not pay for an 


1 Rés Mala, IT, 288. 2 Rés Mala, II. 287. 
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armed escort waited in some large town until they found others 
bound in the same direction as themselves. When a sufficient 
number were collected they clubbed together and hired a party for 
their joint protection ; they travelled only by day and rested in some 
ae town atnight. Though their progress was woefully slow the 
had no guarantee that they would arrive safely at their journey’s end. 
The roads were infested by armed banditti, and the escort was by 
no means trustworthy, and so it often came to pass that the escort 
was either overpowered or was in collusion with the robbers. 


As on land, so at sea, every little creek formed the refuge of pirate 
craft which scoured the neighbouring seas and made war upon 
defenceless traders, carrying the captured cargoes to their strong- 
holds, and committing great barbarities on all the passengers who 
came into their hands. a 


No one who had lost portable property by secret theft ever 
thought of applying to the local authorities for recovery, or for 
detection of the offenders through the medium of the police. The 
custom in such cases was to employ an informer, who agreed, on the 
basis of a stipulated reward, to point out the stolen property. The 
informer, if not the thief, was an accomplice or near relation of the 
thief. On the property being shown him the owner touched it in the 
presence of witnesses, and then went to the local authority to obtain 
possession. The chief or his representative called the parties 
together and resorted to one or the other of the primitive methods 
of ordeal described above. No punishment beyond deprivation of 
the property was awarded to the offender, while the owner considered 
himself lucky if he was allowed to take half his property. 


There were no jails. Prisoners were generally confined in the 
courtyard of the darbar, in some loathsome dungeon without air or 
hight, or they were kept in an open gateway under the charge of 
an Arab guard heavily fettered by day, and, as an extra precaution, 
clapped into the stocks at sunset, and not released till sunrise. 
They were nearly all state prisoners, men who had committed some 
real or imaginary offence against the chief, and were frequently 
confined owing to a fit of anger or caprice, detained for years 
without trial, and then released as capriciously as they were 
arrested. No record was kept of offences, or judgments, or sentences. 
There were no warrants and there was no procedure. The jailor 
frequently acted on verbal instructions, and was as liable as any one 
else to be put in confinement if he incurred the displeasure of the 
chief. In short, in 1820, when the British Government assumed 
supremacy over the native states of Kathidwér, there was security 
neither for life nor property. 


It will be seen, from the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter, that for many years after the supervision of the Gdikwar 
had been changed for that of the British Government, little 
improvement took place in the administration of civil or criminal 
Justice. Enquiries in 1825 showed that the chiefs believed that the 





1 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV, 106. 
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sovereignty of the country resided in the power to which they paid 
tribute; and that before the British Government assumed the 
supreme authority, the Gdikwar had the right of interfering to settle 
disputed successions, to punish offenders seized in chiefships of 
which they were not subjects, to seize and punish indiscriminate 
offenders, to coerce chiefs who disturbed the general peace, and to 
interfere in cases of flagrant abuse of power or notorious disorder, 
Based on these supreme rights the British Government, in 1831, 
established a court of criminal justice in Kathiawar, presided over by 
the Political Agent aided by three or four chiefs, for the trial of 
capital crimes in the estates of chiefs who were too weak to punish 
such offences, and of crimes committed by the petty chiefs upon one 
another, or otherwise than in the legitimate exercise of authority. 
With this exception the Political Agent exercised no magisterial 
owers. A curious feature in the constitution of the court of criminal 
ustice was that the chiefs who sat with the Political Agent were 
judges, not simply assessors, and that they were eutitled to vote, not 
only as regards the conviction, but also as regards the sentence and the 
punishment. The sympathy of the judges with the accused was often 
strongly shown, and the desire of the Political Agent to accommodate 
himself to the views and opinions of his colleagues frequently led 
to the promulgation of sentences which in these days would be 
considered extra-judicial and inadequate to the punishment of the 
offences with which individuals were charged. Self-outlawry or 
bahdrvatia was always regarded with extreme leniency. In carrying 
out the detestable system of vendetta outlaws stuck at no crimes, 
They would murder in cold blood inoffensive subjects of the chief 
against whom their revenge was directed ; they deliberately mutilated 
men, women, and children; they set villages on fire without a 
thought of pity for those who might perish or lose their property 
in the flames; they harried cattle and maimed all that they could 
not carry away. Still such men met with sympathy, and it was as 
hard to obtain a conviction against them, as it is in the present da 
to persuade an Jrish jury that an agrarian murder is cael, 
Convicted on the clearest evidence, the outlaw still had the sympathy 
of his judges. ‘I'hey considered that, because the man had a 
grievance, his offences were condoned, and they passed most ridiculous 
aud inadequate sentences. There are instances on record where 
the presiding judge in vain recommended four years’ imprisonment 
for a man convicted of murder. The native judges considered 
eighteen mouths sufficient, and it was only when the president 
proposed in addition that the man’s landed property should be 
confiscated that they gave way. It was an article of faith that no 
one could lose his ancestral property, however guilty he might be. 
Notwithstanding these efforts to redeem the administration, there was 
little improvement in the condition of the country. The social and 
political system of Kéthiawar was described as a system of sanguinary 
boundary disputes, murders, robbery, abduction, arson, and self- 
outlawry. Upwards of 200 persons wete said to have voluntarily 
made themselves outlaws and to have subsisted professedly by 
depredation. Although about eighty of the petty states which existed 
in 1807 had been absorbed in other states, yet from the constant 
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ChapterIX. subdivision of possessions by inheritance, the number of separate 
Justice. jurisdictions rose to 418, and in the majority of these the jurisdiction 
claimed was over two villages, one village, and, often, over a fraction 

of a village. 


Administrative In 1863 the administration was reorganized by arranging the 
pene jurisdictional chiefs into seven classes, and defining their powers 
and the extent of their jurisdiction. The very small chiefs, men 
possessing fractions of a village, whose only claim to be called 
chief consisted in the fact of their being tributaries of the British or 
Gaikwdr Government, were deprived of any ill-defined powers they 
were supposed to possess, and were grouped under officials styled 
thanahdars or commandants of posts. Thereare at present sixteen of 
these thdnah circles with an average of forty or fifty villages under 
each circle. Thethanahdars havelimited magisterial and civil powers 
and are under the control of the local Assistant Political Agent. The 
province was divided into four districts or prants: Jhalavdd in the 
north-east ; Gohilvdd in the east; Sorath in the south ; and Halér in 
the-north west, corresponding with the ancient divisions of Kathiawéar, 
and over each district a European officer was set to superintend the 
administration and to try interjurisdictional cases and offenders 
who had no known chiefs, or who were under such petty landholders 
as might be unable to bring them to trial. 


Chiefs. _ Four chiefs in Kathidwér, Jundgad, Navdnagar, Bhévnagar, and 
Dhrangadhra, exercise first class jarisdiction, with power to try for 
capital offences without permission from the Political Agent any 

ersons except British subjects. Eight, Vankdner, Morvi, Dhrol, 
Rajkot, Gondal, Limbdi, Wadhwaén, and P&élitdna, exercise second 
class jurisdiction, with power to try for capital offences without per- 
mission of the Political Agent their own subjects only. The powers 
of the other chiefs are more or less restricted according to their class. 
As arule there is no appeal from the decisions of the chiefs, but 
on suspicion of injustice their proceedings may be called for and 
Assistants. reviewed. The Political Assistants have the civil powers of District 
Judges and the criminal powers of District Magistrates. Appeals lie 
from their decisions to the court of the Political Agent. This court, 
in all but the class of cases styled political, is presided over by the 
Judicial Assistant, whose decrees and judgments are considered to 
be those of the Political Agent himself and are issued by his 
authority. 


Political Cases. The so-called political cases are such as relate to disputes between 
| chiefs regarding land, jurisdiction, or family dissensions. They are 
decided in the first instance in the courts of the Assistants and go 

on appeal to the Political Agent, Government, and Her Majesty’s 

Secretary of State in succession. No fees are paid for the prosecution 

of such suits, which are decided on principles of equity, and are 

divested of all legal formalities. The parties to the suit can appear 

in them either personally or by agent. The scale of fees in civil 

.suits is regulated by that in general use in neighbouring British 

Deputy districts. Each Political Assistant in charge of a division has a 
Assistants. native assistant subordinate to him, who lives at the head-quarters 
of the division, and has civil and criminal powers up to a fixed limit. 
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The thanahdars above mentioned are invested with still more 
hmited civil and criminal powers over the cluster of villages in 
their respective thanah circles. 


Under the old system, all subordinate landed proprietors had the 
right of complaining to the Agency whenever they considered them- 
selves or their dependents wronged by the chief within whose 
territories they lived. The consequence was that the Political Agent’s 
camp was followed by thousands of complainants, who rarely got what 
they wanted, but who had the satisfaction of being confronted, at rare 
intervals, with the agents of the chief against whom their grievance 
lay. The only excuse for this state of things was that the Grdsia 
on the occurrence of any real or fancied slight, was apt to take the law 
into his own hands, and, having deserted his village, used to wage 
age war against his chief until some compromise was effected. 

he alternative to which thousands resorted was to follow the 
Agent’s camp, and obtain redress if possible through his influence. 
In 1863, when a reorganization of the administration took place, the 
Grdsidés were referred to their particular chiefs for redress and the 
chiefs were warned that the responsibility of meting out justice 
rested with them. This arrangement proved a failure. The chiefs 


considered that they had the game in their own hands, while the. 


Grésids thought it mockery to be referred to the class which they 
considered their hereditary foes and oppressors. There was an evident 
need of an impartial tribunal to which both sides might appeal. 
After several conferences between the leading chiefs and Government 
it was decided to establish a Rajasthénik or Landlord’s Court under 
an officer of experience, assisted byassessors from the principal states. 
This court was to act as a final referee in all disputes regarding rights 
claimed by the landholders and denied by the chiefs. At the same 
time a survey establishment was appointed to demarcate all lands 
declared by the court to belong of right to Graésiés. Since its 
establishment in 1873 the court has proved of immense service in 
registering and defining the status, rights, and obligations of 
subordinate hereditary landowners. It has put a stop to the 
system of outlawry, which a few years ago was the curse of the 
province. A landholder in possession of his records of rights knows 
that he can no longer be deprived of them at the caprice of his chief, 


while the chief is permanently benefited by the awards of the court. 


to the effect that the landowner is bound to contribute according 


to a fixed scale to the general improvement of the country in the 


shape of public works, schools, hospitals, and police. So sensible 
are both chiefs and Grdsids of the advantages of a permanent 
settlement that the court in many instancesis only called upon to 
register the record of rights which has been mutually agreed to by 
the parties concerned. The expenses of the court are defrayed by 
fixed contributions from the principal states, and by the levy of an 
institution fee of about three per cent. (4 anna in the rupee) on the 
estimated value of the property claimed. 


The following statement shows that in 1881-82 the Agency 
courts decided 2881 original civil cases and 121 appeals, 37,50 
miscellaneous cases and 1204 criminal cases: | 
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Kdthidwdr Agency Courts, 1881-82. 
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Subjoined is a statement of the civil, political, and criminal cases 


decided by the Agency courts during the ten years ending 1881-82: 


Kdthidwdr Agency Courts, 1872-1882. 


















1872-78 .., 3369 
1873-74 ... 3519 
1874-75 ... 3463 
1875-76 ... 4049 
1876-77 ... 3774 
1877-78 ... $289 
1878-79 eee 8494 
1874-80 e280 4456 
1880-81 ... 4453 


1831-82 ... 


_ Since 1863 the chiefs’ civil and criminal courts have gradually 
improved in efficiency. Previous to 1863 courts of justice hardly 
existed. There was no regular procedure and no constituted courts. 
Any crime could be commuted for fine, and sentences ofimprisonment 
depended entirely on the caprice of the chief. By degrees regular 
courts were instituted; the farmer of revenue no Iqnger assumed 
judicial power. Courts of first instance were subject to courts of 
appeal ; codes based on the model of the British Penal and Criminal 
Procedure Codes were drawn up in the larger and more advanced 
states ; police were introduced ; the roads were patrolled ; the robbers 
who infested the hills were hunted down ; the dangerous tribes were 
disarmed ; regulations regarding extradition and surrender of 
criminals were enforced ; pleaders were allowed to practise in the 
courts, and were even permitted to criticise the acts of a chief or of 
the local authority. The system of jail management was improved, 
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and suitable buildings were erected for the confinement of prisoners. 
Private property became more respected; complaints of loss by 
individuals began to be listened to; travellers could journey with- 
out an armed escort, and with much less fear than formerly of being 
molested and robbed. | 


The statistics of criminal trials held during the year 1881-82 in the 
state courts of various grades are given in the subjoined table: 


Kdthidwdr State Courts, Criminal Justice, 1381-82. 







Cases. Persons. | Persons | Persons 


Offences. convicted. |dischatged| tried. 














5850 6758 5941 12,719 
3314 


1185 827 8:9 17‘ 

304 295 233 528 

672 557 614 1171 

199 215 133 349 

26 24 ll 85 

11,622 10,110 | 10,447 9379 | 19,827 


Owing to a favourable season there was a diminution of 821 in 
the number of offences compared with the total of the previous year. 


The following is a comparative statement of civil suits decided by 
state courts during the years 1880-81 and 1881-82: 


Kadthidwdr State Courts, Civil Justice, 1880-81 to 1881-82, 





Courts. 


Total ...| 21,229 | 201,423 | 25,415 | 303,752 





These tables show that there is a considerable amount of work 
done in the state courts and that they are freely resorted to. A 
comparison with the remarks quoted at the beginning.of this chapter 
shows what a vast improvement has taken place in the judicial 
administration of the country, and consequently in the social con- 
dition of the people, during the last forty or more correctly during 
the last twenty years. 


There is no general system of police for the whole province. 
Each of the larger states has an organized force, and the smaller 
landowners are also responsible for proper police arrangements in 


their respective estates. The force at the disposal of the Political — 


Agent for police purposes in the whole province consists of 937 
horse and 136 foot. Of the horse police there are two bodies, the 
Gaikwar’s Contingent of 900 horse and thirty-seven mohsali-savare 
or mounted messengers. The Gdikwér's Contingent is the Kaéthidwar 
share of the 3000 effective cavalry, which by the eighth article of the 
treaty of 1817 the Géikwér bound himself to maintain. In 1841 he 
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engaged that the contingent should be employed in the tributary 
districts under the Kéthidw4ér, Palanpur, Mahi Kaéntha and Rewa 
Kéntha Agencies. In 1858 this engagement was renewed, with the 
additional proviso that the force should do ordinary police duty. 
In its present state, the force cannot be considered a powerful 
auxiliary in the suppression of crime. It is seldom if ever employed 
for the preservation of order, or the pursuit of criminals. More than 
600 of the men are on permanent duty as escorts and messengers, and 
at outposts or thanahs. About 300 remain at their head-quarters at 
Ménikvdda. Of the whole number 111 have regular uniform and arms, 
and have some knowledge of drill and of acting together. The mounted 
messengers or mohsali-savars are a small body of men maintained and 
equipped from a fund known as the Mohsali Fund. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Agency, it has been the custom to enforce attention 
to orders by sending a horse or foot messenger, with a note to the 
effect that until the order is obeyed a certain daily fine is to be paid 
to the bearer. This system was pushed to great lengths before the 
introduction of the improved administration in 1863. Many a chief 
felt a pride, like a schoolboy’s pride in arrears of impositions, in 
having as many messengers as possible waiting in his courtyard. As 
many as ten messengers each on £5 (Rs.50) a day have been known 
to be imposed on a chief before he would yield to a demand. With 
improved administration this feeling has passed away, and 
messengers are now seldom sent. The force is maintained from 
former accumulations, and from fines imposed in lieu of billetting 
messengers. ‘The men are divided amongst the Political Agent and 
his Assistants, to whom they form personal escorts, and are seldom 
employed for police purposes. 

Of the 186 Imperial police, thirty-eight are posted in Jhdlévdd, 
twenty-six in Sorath, forty-five in Haldar, and twenty-seven in 
Gohilvéd. They are exceedingly useful, and excessively hardworked. 
They have to furnish guards for the district jails and treasuries, to 
escort prisoners and treasure, to guard civil stations and detect 
crime. Their numbers are inadequate to these duties. Few of them 
can be spared for instruction and drill, nor is it possible to grant 
them a fair proportion of leave. 

The subjoined table shows that in the employment of the various 
states and thanah circles there is a grand total of 28,380 police, of 
whom 1017 are mounted police, 5794 foot police, and 21,569 
hereditary village guards and watchmen : 

Kdthidwdr Stipendiary Police, 1881-82. 


GohilvAd ... ‘se et 
Bhavnagar and Gondal 
Railway and RA&jkot 
Civil Station ... a 
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The thanah police have a total of twenty-eight horse and 518 foot. 
They are maintained from Thanah Funds, which are raised rateably 
from the petty chiefs of tho various thanah cirles, and are under the 
orders of the thanahdars who act in subordination to the Assistants 
in charge of the district. It 1s the aim of the Agency to make the 
thanah police auxiliary to the Imperial police, and as far as possible 
to assimilate the two bodies in dress, arms, and discipline. They are 
expected to work together for the detection of crime, and to form a 
federal body under the orders of the Assistant in charge of the 


division. But they have so many duties to perform in the way of. 


guarding thanah treasuries and prisoners, and their time is so much 
taken up in revenue duties, that they have little to spare for detecting 
offences and bringing criminals to justice. 


The railway police, which has a strength of seventy-three men, 
was etree during the early part of 1880. The cost per railway 
mile is £3 (Rs. 80). Considering its recent establishment the force 
is remarkably efficient. : 


The whole body of state police, mounted and foot, are not 
employed solely on police duty. Each of the larger states makes 
some show of military force, and indulges in a troop of cavalry or 
a company of infantry, for purposes of show on all state occasions. 
They guard the public buildings, and are particularly careful to turn 
out and present arms to any official who has the slightest preten- 
sions to be treated with respect. But they ure of little use as police, 
and the real detective and preventive work is performed by the 
hereditary village guards and headmen, of whom 21,756 are entered 
in the returns. 7 


The village police or pasditds are a most useful body of men. They 
hold service lands, and are bound not only to help the regular police, 
but to report all cases of crime that come to their notice. As they 
are intimately acquainted with their villages, they can if they 
choose lay their hands on the perpetrators of an offence committed 
at or near their homes, but they are not always to be depended on, 
and frequently screen offenders who are related to them, or who 
have obtained theirsympathy. Patels, or heads of the village police, 
have only lately been introduced. The system works well. It gives 
cohesion to the village watch, and furnishes a responsible head to 
whom the police or the complainant can refer. Some of the larger 
stutes have lately engaged the services of experienced police 
superintendents, and. where the superintendents are allowed liberty 
of action, there is a notable increase in the percentage of property 
recovered and of offenders convicted. 

The subjoined table shows that out of 150 places of detention 
twenty-one are under the direct control of the Agency while the 
rest are managed and supported by the states : 
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Kathidwdr Jails, 1881-82. 
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Rajkot Agency Jail.| 1 88 | 202 
Jhilavad ... o| 37 220) W117 





10,543 | 15,508 | 1540 | 1870 | 1688 |12,277 


As arule the jails and lock-ups are fairly managed and present 
@ great contrast to those existing under the old order of things. 
The prisoners are well fed, distinctively dressed, and properly 
classified; the cells are clean and well ventilated, and sanitary rules 
are attended to. ‘lhe number of prisoners in the various Jails on the 
Sist March 1881 was 1884, and the total cost of maintenance 
during the year was about £15,000 (Rs, 1,50,000). 
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In 1808 Colonel Walker estimated the entire revenues of . 


Kathidwér at £519,555 (Rs. 51,95,550), of which £97,988 
(Rs. 9,79,880) were paid in tribute. The table given as Appendix 
shows that in 1880 the total revenue of the province was estimated 
at £1,650,031 (Rs. 1,65,50,310) while the tribute amounts to 
£107, 757 (Rs. 10,77 570), that is, the tribute has remained almost 
stationary while the revenues have more than trebled. In the 
appended statement the revenues of the Amreli mahdls are estimated 
at £105,787 (Rs. 10,57,870). These mahals had no existence in Col. 


Walker’s time, and were acquired by the Gaikwar principally from 


Junagad and the neighbouring K4thi states during the great famine 
of 1812-13. In the year 1806, the entire Géikwdr possessions in 
Kéthidwér were farmed for £1200 (Rs. 12,000), while twenty 
years later they showed a rent-roll of £35,452 (Rs. 3,54,520). 
In spite of the loss of many rich districts in 1812 the Jundgad 
yearly shat which in 1808 Colonel Walker estimated at 
£55,000 (Rs. €,50,000), are now supposed to have reached £300,000 
(Rs. 30,00 000) a a year. The Bhavnagar income has similarly risen 
from £70, 000 (Rs. 7,00,000) to £230,000 (Rs. 23,00,000), and is 
likely to advance still further under the progressive policy of 
the present administration. Among the second class states, the 
revenue of Gondal has risen from £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) in Colonel 
Walker’s time to £1,20,000 (Rs. 12,00,000), and a proportionate 
increase may be observed in the income of all the smaller states. 
On the other hand, during the last three-quarters of a century, 
owing to perpetual ‘divisions, the class of sma i landed proprietors 
is perhaps more impoverished than in Colonel Walker’s time. 


As the revenue accounts of states, except those temporarily 
under management, are never submitted to the Agency, the several 
incomes entered in the statement given in Appendix can be 
considered as only approximately correct. There is alwaysa large 
ancertain quantity never brought to book in state accounts but 
credited to the private income of the chief or to members of his family. 
Villages are assigned in maintenance, or alienated as appanages to sons 
and other relations, or taxes are farmed and their proceeds carried 
to some private account. ‘he same may be said as regards presents 
on succession and fines or cash levies on the occasion of births deaths 
or marriages in the ruling family. In some states many more items 


: 1 Contributed by Colonel L, C. Barton. - 
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are carried to private account than in others. As a rule those 
administrations are best in which the greatest proportion of the 
gross income is shown in the public accounts. The bulk of the 
revenue in every state is derived from the land, the general rule 
being to take a fixed share of the crop, supplemented by cash levies. 
As arulethe totalamount of levies averages from one-third to one-half 
of the crops. States which possess a seaboard, in order to turn trade 
to their own ports, levy an export duty on all field produce leaving 
state limits by any land route. The maritime states not only levy 
import and export duties, but have also the monopoly of salt manu- 
facture, a branch of revenue which is increasing in importance every 
year. All jurisdictional states also retain the monopoly of the sale of 
opium and are entitled to two-thirds of the value of all smuggled 
opium seized within their territories. Other items of revenue are 
house-taxes called vasvdyos or kasab veros when levied on artisans 
and hatian vero when levied on shopkeepers ; ing fees punchdis 
or masvari on herdsmen and a a ol aun or ubhad 
vero on town labourers. Taxes are also levied from curriers for the 
privilege of collecting skins of dead animals. Fishermen, in addition 
to paying a fixed sum on each boat, are also bound to give so many 
fish to the state from each take. Special taxes are levied from y se 
shops. In former times states used to derive a large revenue from 
fines ; nearly all punishments in criminal cases were commuted 
for a money payment which was fixed in proportion to the wealth 
of the criminal or of his friends. Special fines were also levied 
in proved cases of adultery. In cases of robbery and theft the 
states generally claimed one-fourth of the alleged value of the 
property before taking any steps to recover it. A similar custom 
prevailed as regards civil suits. In short, the administration of civil 
and criminal justice consisted solely in the levy of fines for the 
benefit of the state. It was an important branch of revenue, and 
was frequently farmed to the highest bidder. With improved 
administration a reform took place in the judicial system. Punish- 
ments were inflicted in accordance with the provisions of a code, and 
the amount of revenue derived from fines gradually fell. This loss 
of revenue has ina great measure been met by the levy of stamps and 
fees in various judicial processes. 


Under the authority of Government an improvement or sudhara 
cess of 3d. (2 ans.) an acre has lately been levied from subordinate 
landholders whose rights have been defined by the Raéjasthanik Court. 
Municipal taxes have also been imposed in many of the larger towns 
and are spent for the benefit of the taxpayers. 


Within the last fifteen years all states, groat and small, levied 
transit dues on merchandise passing through their territories. This 

ractice, so hurtful to the commercial interests of the province, 

as, with the consent of the chiefs, been stopped. The only tar 
that remains is levied for the protection of their ports on local 
produce leaving a seaboard state by a land route. With this 
exception goods pass unquestioned through the length and breadth 
of Kaéthiawar. 


Although the figures in the appended statement are only 
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approximate, it seems that the incidence of taxation per head of 
the population averages 12s. 6d. (Rs. 6}) and that it varies from 
6s. (Rs. 8) in some states to more than £1 4s. (Rs. 12) in others. 
In the large states the revenue is expended very much in 
accordance with the will of the chief, while in the very small 
states, after payment of the Government dues, it is divided among 
the shareholders whose share is often barely enough to procure 
the necessaries of life. The tribute due to the British or Géikwér 
Government, or to the Nawdb of Junfgad under the name of 
zortalabt, forms the first charge on each state. If it is not paid 
on the date of the fixed instalments, it is enforced by fine or other 
process. | 
Although the tribate has remained nearly stationary the 
expenses of administration have increased. In the beginning of the 
century chiefs had no idea of public works beyond fort-walls and 
huge ill-built palaces. Nearly all the reservoirs and masonry wells 
were constructed at an earlier date, and had been allowed to decay 
during the disturbed eighteenth century when Musalmaén and 
Maratha were struggling for supremacy. Nothing was spent: on 
education oron jails and hospitals. Roads, except fair weather tracks, 
were unknown. Hach state spent its resources on an undisciplined 
rabble of fighting men, and squandered the balance on festivities and 
ceremonies. Theincrease of wealth has been due to various causes, 
among which the chief was the rise in the value of cotton during 
the years of the American war (1863-1865). About this time the 
chiefs awoke to the necessity of employing men qualified by their 
intelligence and training to undertake judicial and other subordinate 
offices in their states. The rabble of armed followers gave place to 
lice with some pretensions to discipline and uniformity. The here- 
itary managers or karbharis, men who, on the pay of a clerk, 
amassed fortunes and filled all minor appointments with their 
creatures, were forced gradually to make way fora better class of 
officers. Revenue-farmers found their occupation gone, state servants 
were more regularly paid, and accounts more carefully kept and 
oftener balanced. Some states keep treasuries with regular accounts 
balanced daily in imitation of the custom in British districts; others 
keep running accounts with bankers ; while a third class have a state 
bank apart from the treasury, which trades under the name of a firm 
and lends money at interest. The financial arrangements depend on 
the minister, and vary with the character of the administration. When 
a state becomes deeply involved, it is usual tofollow one of two courses. 
Hither the state is taken under direct Agency management, or a loan 
is raised under the guarantee of the Agency to clear off incumbrances, 
Under the first arrangement the liabilities of the state are called in 
and carefully scrutinised. They are then paid by such instalments 
as the finances of the state may be able to stand. Allotments are 
made for the expenses of the various branches of the administration, 
extravagances are pruned, and the various members of the chief's 
family are placed on fixed allowances. Public works are taken ia 
hand, and by the time the management of the state is restored to 
ite owner it is not only clear of debt but is much improved in its 
buildings and roads and in its police and general administration. It 
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was formerly the universal custom for chiefs of a frugal turn tohoard 
as much treasure as they could amass, and to keep the amount and 
place of deposit secret, except from one or two persons, generally 
a favourite wife or a palace slave. On the death of a frugal chief 
there was usually a scramble among the palace pecple for all they 
could lay hands on, and the death was not reported until all 
hiding places had been ransacked and all portable property annexed. 
In the absence of trust worthy accounts 1t was impossible to ascertain 
the exact sum left at the time of the chief’s death or how much had 
been misappropriated. Even now some chiefs follow the foolish 
custom of hoarding. But the more advanced are content to keep 
@ year’s revenue in reserve, and expend all beyond in works of 
improvement. Others still lavish their resources in expensive 
social ceremonies, owing to the misplaced ambition of making 
alliances for their sons and daughters with families richer or more 
distinguished than their own. Since the introduction of improved 
administration the states have seen the necessity of co-operation in 
the various schemes that have been projected for general improve- 
ment. The control of such schemes has been vested in the Political 
Agent, and the funds for carrying them out have been provided by 
general subscriptions. Ata meeting of the representatives of the 
chiefs in 1879 it was pointed out that much inconvenience arose from 
the practice of levying subscriptions for the various funds at various 
times and in fluctuating sums,! and that it would be better to 
form one general fund from which all expenses connected with the 
improvements of the province might be disbursed. 


The suggestion was favourably received. It was determined 
that a committee of managers or Aurbharis should be appointed to 
revise the subscription lists, and to fix the contributions to be paid 
by each state and proprietor ; that the total amount to be subscribed 
yearly should be fixed at £12,100 (Rs. 1,21,000) for ten years certain; 
and that from this sum were to be paid not only the amounts then 
subscribed to the different funds, but also the amounts subscribed 
locally at the head-quarters of the four divisions. After s careful 
revision of the resources of each state the amount finally settled 
to be levied for ten years was £11,919 (Rs. 1,19,190). This 
revenue is administered by the Political Agent assisted by a local 
fund establishment. Besides this General Improvement Fund nine 
funds, the Infanticide, Agency Gazette, Mohsal or Messenger, 
Zapti or Attachment, Civil Station, Institution Fee, Registration, 
Raéjasthanik Court and District Dispensaries funds are administered 
by the Political Agent. 


In 1881-82 the total revenne of the Kathidw&r Local Funds 
amounted to £103,297 (Rs. 10,382,970) and the charges to £99,547 
(Rs. 9,95,470). The following statement shows the details : 


1In 1879 the chiefs contributed to eight separate funds a total amount of 
£11,123 (Rs. 1,11,230). The details were : Trunk Road Fund, Rs. 63,150; Rajkot 
High School, Rs. 5095; School of Art, Rs. 2760; Vaccination, Rs. 14,717; Le 
Hospital, Rs. 5278 ; Hebbert Hospital, Rs. 2400; Kathiawdr Education, Rs. 10,750 ;s 
Training College, Rs, 7080 ; total Rs. 1,11,230. 
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Kdthidwdr Local Funds, 1881-82. 
RECEIPTS. CHARGES 
FUnps. 
nf losin 
re Receipts.; Total. | Charges. sh ala Total. 

£ £ £ &£ £ £ 
Road ee 4475 12,251 16,726 15,263 1468 16,726 
Infanticide ... oes ae es 18,476 2472 20,948 2195 18,443 20,948 
Agency Gazette... we 1824 2493 4317 2267 2049 4316 
Mohsal wee te tte wae 6468 2680 9148 2243 6905 9148 
Zaptt ue 745 1359 2104 852 1253 2105 
Civil Stations ‘a aan 14,298 36, 064 60,36: $5,109 15,253 60,362 
Institution Fee... sae sid 2267 5425 7692 4285 8407 7692 
Reyistration ote si see 1192 6056 7248 3i91 4057 7248 
RAjasth4nik Court - es ioe 2030 7581 9611 6450 $161 9611 
District Dispensaries _... sas 2434 700 3134 2052 1082 3184 
General Improvement _... one eer 8649 86149 7557 1092 8649 
Education ae oxi 86,419 16,537 53,006 16,995 86,011 63,006 
Miscellaneous 9 


Sa 1401 80 2381 788 1563 2381 
Total ...| 92,029 | 103,297 | 195,328 | 99,547 |__ 95,779 ag 
The Infanticide Fund, as its name shows, was established for the 
purpose of suppressing female infanticide, a practise followed by some 
classes of Rajputs, notably the Jadejés of Cutch and Halaér. Censors 
were appointed to register the births and deaths of all infants. 
They were directed to report all cases of suspicious deaths among 
female children, and the heads of the tribes bound themselves to 
prevent the offence by every means in their power. Notwithstanding 
these measures, it was many years before infanticide was stamped out, 
and the fund became well-to-do in consequence of the heavy fines 
that were inflicted. Its revenues now barely suffice for grants-in-aid 
to poor Jédejds for the dowries of their daughters who have been 
reared in consequence of the benevolent exertions of Government. 
The Mohsal or Messenger Fund is the depository of all fines 
inflicted on chiefs for breaches of their engagements or for 
neglecting to carry out the orders of Government. In former 
times the yearly revenue of this fund was very large. It was a 
point of honour with chiefs not to accede to any demand until a 
mohsal or messenger armed with an order to exacta daily fine had 
been quartered on him for a period which often extended to months ; 
and as there were often a number of simultaneous demands on a 
chief, there were also a corresponding number of messengers whose 
daily demands varied from one to a hundred rupees. From the 
yearly proceeds of these fines a body of Arabs was maintained, 
who were under the direct orders of the Agency. They formed the 
Agent’s personal escort and guard, and, being considered faithful 
and incorruptible, were deputed as occasion demanded to keep the 
ace when disputes arose between neighbouring chiefs, or when 
amily feuds threatened toculminate in bloodshed. Timesarechanged. 
The Arab guard has disappeared, and it is rarely necessary to employ 
messengers and fines to remind a chief of his engagements. The 
fund now barely suffices to pay a small body of foot and horse. The 
Zapti or Attachment Fund is another relic of the earlier stages of 
British administration.. For more than forty years after British was 
substituted for Gdéikwér control the Political authorities exercised no 
magisterial powers. In consequence of this, landholders took the law 
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into their own hands and indulged in free fights on every possible 
occasion. All disputes that came before the Political authorities 
were treated, not judicially but politically, that is in a spirit of com. 
promise, with an Rees of all forms of procedure, and a disregard of 
the rules of evidence. Hence disputes remained unsettled for twenty 
thirty or forty years. In order to prevent breaches of the peace it 
was the custom to attach all disputed property. The parties con- 
cerned never appeared to grumble at this procedure, although the 
lands to which they laid claim remained under attachment for years, 
and not being well ase, CA and having to bear all expenses of 
management, yielded but a little of their proper rent. In 1862 there 
were more than 300 attachments, ranging from one field to whole 
estates, and giving employment to an army of attachment officers 
whose interest it was to defer the final settlement of disputes as 
long as possible. With the introduction of an improved procedure 
judicial decisions were gradually passed, execution followed, and the 
profession of attacher ceased. Attachers are now employed only in 
exceptional cases to enforce the execution of decrees. 


The other funds do not require detailed explanation. 


Of the £108,042 (Rs. 10,80,420) of tribute collected by the Agency, 
£69,766 (Rs.6,97,660) are British tribute, £29,034 (Rs. 2,90,340) 
Gdikw&r tribute, and £9242 (Rs. 92,420) Jundgad tribute. The 
British right of collecting tribute was inherited from the Peshwa. In 
1820 the Gdikwar agreed that the British Government should collect 
his tribute and engaged that he would thenceforth exercise no direct 
interference with his tributaries. Similarly, the Nawéb of 
Junégad agreed to hand over to the British Government his 
right to collect the tribute called zortalabi, Government deducting 
one-fourth for the expenses of collection. 
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CHAPTER XT. 
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In 1842, the Political Agent wrote? ‘In point of education 
Kathidwdér ranks very low. Few of the chiefs can read or write; 
and the persons who manage their affairs know little or nothing 
beyond their immediate sphere. Books are rare and are not 
appreciated. In every town some small provision is made for 
schooling, but the funds set apart for this purpose are inadequate, 
Government pay two pandits at Rajkot and from forty to fifty 
“be attend, but their parents withdraw them before they advance 

yond the rudiments of arithmetic. I regret that the chiefs and 
other leading men have shown the most entire apathy on the subject 
of education. Some intelligent and respectable Presbyterian clergy- 
men from the north of Ireland have recently established them- 
selves as missionaries at Rajkot. They devote their time to the 
mmstraction of youths in English as well as the local dialect, and it 
seed be hoped that much benefit may eventually accrue from their 

bours.’ 


In 1846, Mr. Malet, then Political Agent, laid the foundation of 
the present educational system by recommending that under the 
direction of the Agency an English and vernacular school should be 
st oem in Rajkot. At Mr. Malet’s instance His Highness the Jém 
of Navanagar agreed to give a yearly subscription of one per cent 
on his tribute. This good example was followed by His Highness the 
Nawab of Jundgad, who in consideration of his rank and the small 
amount of tribute he paid, agreed to subscribe at the rate of two per 
cent. His Highness the R4] Séhib of Dhraéngadra also responded to 
the call and in a comparatively short time the yearly subscriptions 
amounted to £440 (Rs. 4400). Further subscriptions, it was antici- 
pated, would raise the yearly income to £900 (Rs. 9000), and it was 
proposed that Government and His Highness the Gdikwér should 
supplement this sum by granting a contmbution of two per 
cent on their tribute. By the end of 1847, the subscriptions 
promised by the chiefs had amounted to £672 (Rs. 6720) and a 
sum of £132 (Rs. 1420) had been collected by private subscription 
towards the building of a central school-house at Rajkot. <A lakh of 





1 Contribated by Colonel L. C. Barton, Political Agent. 
® Government Selections XXXVIL. 28. 
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rupees (£10,000), from the accumulation of the Infanticide Fund, 
had been invested in the funds, and the interest appropriated to 
educational purposes. But neither Government nor His Highness 
the Gdikwdr agreed to grant one per cent from the tribute, and in 
consequence the chiefs receded from their engagements. The Political 
Agent then endeavoured to start subscriptions for an education fund 
on the basis of voluntary contributions. But the chiefs were slow to 
adopt any cuggestion of this nature. None of them were willing to 
support a school at Rajkot alone, or to agree to anything more than 
to maintain schools at their own capitals, while the Political Agent 
was of opinion that if education was to be established on a firm basis 
it would be necessary not only to open a central school at Rajkot, but 
schools at all the large towns in the peninsula. 

In June 1852, Government decided to place in the hands of the 
Bombay Board of Education the charge of the funds available for 
education in Kéthidwar. A local committee consisting of the 
Political Agent and his Assistants, was constituted, and this 
committee was to be treated with ‘the greatest consideration as 
they possessed an intimate acquaintance with the character wants 
and peculiarities of the people.” At the same time Government 
considered that their contribution of the interest of one lakh of rupees 
from the Infanticide Fund fully met the condition on which the 
chiefs had promised their one per cent contribution. Government 
did not wish to force them to keep their promise. They hoped that 
the Political Agent would be able to induce the chiefs to contribute 
sufficiently. Government declined to receive any subscriptions except 
such as were given on the full understanding that the Board of 
Education in conjunction with the Kathidwdr committee would do 
their utmost to secure the best mode of education. At the 
same time they expected that as the Government contnbution 
had been brought regularly to account the chiefs would consent to 


their realized contributions being retained, and that those who 


had not already subscribed would bestow liberal donations to the 
building fund and to meet other expenses. The Board of Education 
accepted the trust committed to it with much hesitation. In _ his 
letter of 10th April 1852, the Secretary wrote: ‘The Board are 
convinced that they are not in a position to offer practical suggestions 
of much weight. They are desirous of promoting by all means in 
their power every attempt to diffuse education. But in a province 
like Kathiawar, the internal relations of which are so wholly unknown 
to the Board, and in so rude a society, the application of any system 
founded on the experience of a different order of things seems 
premature. It appears to the Board that the improvement of such 
a state of society must depend on the influence knowledge and 
zeal possessed by the local functionaries, and it consequently further 
appears to be a waste of time for the Government and the Board to 
attemptto devise theoretical schemes. Such being the view taken b 

the Board I am directed to suggest that the local authorities shoul 

be left to introduce education in the manner they may think best 
suited to the state of society in Kaéthidwadr, warning them only 


against ——. petty schools to be managed by ill-paid ignorant 


masters, and in localities where education is not appreciated. 
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This timid counsel was given less than thirty years ago. It was 
not calculated to encourage the Political Agent in his struggle 
against ignorance and indifference. Colonel Lang persevered. Soon 
after the receipt of the Board’s letter he was able to report that 
the Thakor of Bhavnagar and the Nawdb of Jundégad had each 
agreed to subscribe £100 (Rs. 1000) yearly for the general 
cause of education. The R4éj Sahib of Dhréngadra subscribed £50 
(Rs. 500) yearly, and the only stipulation made by all three chiefs 
was that Government schools should be established in their capitals. 
Colonel Lang urged with much earnestness thata central school should 
be established in Rajkot with a fair portion of the means at his 
disposal, and, as soon afterwards as might be, that the benefit should 
be extended to all the principal towns in the province; all the 
schools being placed under the superintendence of the head-master 
of the central school. He also suggested, in order to make the 
proposed system of education as popular as possible and to enlist 
the sympathy of the chiefs and people, that the local committee, 
instead of being composed of the Political Agent and Assistants, 
should consist of the First Assistant as President with three or four 
of the most intelligent and influential agents or ministers of the 
principal chiefs as members, and that the committee should on 
educational matters have authority to correspond direct with the 
Board of Education and with Government. The advice and 
assistance of the Political Agent should be at the command of the 
local committee whenever required. Government agreed to these 
proposals, but trusted that the Political Agent would consent to 
become the President of the committee. At length, in June 1858, 
the Board of Education selected an experienced schoolmaster, Mr. 
Bhogilél Pradnvalabhdas, to be master of the central school at Rajkot 
and to superintend the schools that were to be established in 
different parts of the province. This head-master was directed to 
correspond with the Board through the committee, and was duly 
warned of the responsibility of the important duties devolving on him. 
The present system of education may, therefore, be said to have 
taken its rise in June 1853.! 


The chiefs soon began to take an interest in education. 
Vernacular schools were opened at the capitals of most of the leading 
states. Tutors were provided for His Highness the Nawab of 
Junagad and other minor nobles. And His Highness the J&ém of 


1A report by the Acting Political Agent, dated 3lst August 1854 (Government 
Selections XXXVII. 108-140) shows that in Jundgad, where there are now seventy-one 
schools with 3876 scholars, there was one school supported by the Nawab in which 
English and Gujarati were taught and another supported privately in which Urdu 
and Sanskrit were taught. In Navdnagar there was a school in which English and 
Gujar4ti were taught by three masters ; there are now fifty-five schools attended by 
4405 pupils. In Bhavnagar there was no Government school, but the state defrayed 
the expenses of a Gujarati school; there are now 117 schools with a total of 6222 
pupils. In Dhrdangadra there was no Government school; there are now thirty-one 
with a total of 1398 pupils. In Morvi there was one Government school; there are 
now twenty-six with 1179 pupils. There was one school in the Gondal state; 
there are now thirty-eight with a roll of 2556 pupils, In the smaller estates educa- 
tion was almost unknown, now schools are open in all the thdnah circles and in any 
towns or large villages whose proprictor is able to support such an institution. — 
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Navaénagar, who was a young man in full exercise of authority, 
voluntarily undertook the task of learning English. The Board of 
Education gave way to an Kducational Department, and, by 1857, the 
Inspector of Education in the Northern Division, Mr. T.C. Hope, C.S., 
had visited the greater portion of the province, had examined schools 
and minor chiefs, and had stimulated the growth of education with 
characteristic energy and ability. In 1864, the sums subscribed by 
proprietors to the fund amounted to £1110 (Rs. 11,100) a year, while 
the interest on the £18,500 (Rs. 1,85,000) which had been set apart 
out of the Infanticide and Messenger Funds came to £839 (Rs. 8390) 
more. ‘I'he income amounted to about £2000 (Rs. 20,000) a year. 
Out of this £1287 (Rs. 12,870) were spent on district schools and the 
balance devoted to the central school at Rajkot and inspection of 
forty-eight district schools. In 1865, with the consent of the 
principal states, 1t was arranged that the sum of £839 (Rs. 8390), 
mentioned above as derived from the interest of certain local funds, 
should be devoted exclusively to the purposes of inspection and the 
maintenance of the central English school; that the office of 
inspector should be separated from that of the master of the English 
school; that the various states should contribute the full cost of 
schools in their limits; that the management and patronage of these 
schools should be left with the Educational Department; and that 
there should be a local education committee in each of the four 
districts. 

A curious feature in the discussions of this period was the 
aversion of the representatives of states to the levy of any school 
fee. But the Political Agent so strongly opposed the free admission 
of pupils, that it was at length settled that fees should be charged. 
Under these arrangements, Mr. Gopalji Surbhai was, in June 18685, 
appointed deputy educational inspector for Kathidwadr. He has since 
that date conducted his duties with zeal and ability. He has travelled 
yearly through the province examining the vernacular schools, 
encouraging chiefs and proprietors to open new schools, and to 
build suitable school-houses; he has stimulated the zeal of the 
masters and conscientiously supported their interests. During the 
seventeen intermediate years schools have increased from seventy-one 
in 1865 to 630 in 1882, and pupils from 4189 to 36,848; and the 
expenditure on education from £2000 (Rs. 20,000) to £21,940 
(Rs. 2,19,400).1 By degrees, as schools multiplied, the work of 
inspection became too heavy for one man, and ultimately four 
assistants were granted, one to each division. 


The question of supplying competent masters. soon became one 
of great difficulty. For some years a stipendiary class at the central 
school had turned out a few masters yearly, but the demand soon 
exceeded the supply, and it became necessary to establish a separate 
training college for masters at the central station. This was the 





1 The details are: High-schools from none to four, Anglo-vernacular schools from 
eleven to thirteen, vernacular schools from forty-seven to 560; and girls’ schools from 
thirteen to fifty-three. Boy-pupils have increased from 3826 to 34,662, and girl- 
pupils from 363 to 2186. 
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more necessary, as, in the beginning of 1867, steps were taken to 
secure the necessary funds for raising the Rajkot Enghsh school to 
the rank of a high-school of the second grade. His Highness the 
Nawab of Junadgad presented £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) to build a 
high-school in commemoration of the visit of. H.R. H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh to India. The school, which is a handsome building in 
the Norman-Gothic style, was designed by the Agency Engineer 
Mr. Booth, and wasopenedon the 4th January 1875 by His Excellency 
Sir P. Wodehouse, Governor of Bombay. The state of Bhavnagar was 
not long in following this example. A high-school was opened in 
the townof Bhaévnagarin July 1872,anda very handsomeschool-house 
was built in the Indo-Saracenic style from the designs of the late 
Major Mant and opened for use in November 1877. A high-school 
was started in Jundgad in 1873, and the foundations of a suitable 
building were laid; but owing to various causes the school-house 
was not opened until June 1881. It is a handsome building on the 
lines of the one erected by the liberality of His Highness the Nawab 
at Rajkot. <A high-school established at Navanagar for some years 
was transferred to the Educational Department in February 
1879. It still lacks a suitable school-house. In 1881-82, of thirty- 
eight candidates for Matriculation sent from the four Kathidwéar high- 
schools, twenty passed. Four first grade and nine second grade 
Anglo-vernacular schools form feeders to the high-schools. A very 
handsome school-house provided for the Anglo-vernacular school at 
Bhavnagar by the liberality of His Highness the Thakor S&hib was 
opened in November 1878. A very large sum of money has been 
spent in the province on suitable school-houses since the educational 
movement began in 1853. Those for the accommodation of the 
‘high-schools have been already mentioned. Among others may be 
noticed the school-houses at Dhrdngadra, Paélitdna, Gondal, and 
Limbdi, and a very substantial girls’ school at Bhavnagar. 


The following tables show the general state of education in 
Kathiawar at the present time : 


Kadthidwdar Education, 1881-82. 
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Kdthidwdr Education, High Schools, 1881-82. 
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Kathidwdr Education, 1881-82—continued. 
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Grand Total ...| 601 | 630 | 36 | 7 | 83,001 36,548 | 4358 





During the ten years ending 1882 the number of schools have 
risen from 387 to 630 and the number of pupils from 19,538 to 
36,848 or nearly double.! In 1881-82 of a total of £22,884 
(Rs.2,28,840)? spent on education, £21,289 (Rs.2,12,890) are provided 
by the states and £1595 (Rs. 15,950) by the educational fund. 


It did not escape so acute an observer as Colonel Keatinge that no 
system of education would be complete, that did not include the 
education of the chiefs. He directed the attention of the leading 
chiefs to the matter, but found them and their advisers antagonistic to 
any scheme which would remove their sons from their homes. ‘They 
were willing to provide tutors for their sons and to have them 
educated at home, but they could not bear the idea of a college where 
their sons should mix with other boys. The entire zenana interest 
was brought to bear against the scheme, but Colonel Keatinge 
persevered. He persuaded first one and then another chief to grant 
him funds towards building the Réjkumér or Princes’ College at 
Rajkot, and he caused suitable place to be prepared. He did not 
remain sufficiently long in Kathidwér to see his designs carried out. 
The foundation stone of the college was laid by Colonel Anderson 
on the 28th April 1868, and the main building was opened by Sir 
Seymour Fitzgerald, then Governor of Bombay, onthe 16th December 
1870. At the time of the opening there were only five pupils. But 
the Principal, Mr. Macnaghten, was so successful in desling with 
these that before the college had been opened for a year it was found 
necessary to supplement the main building by a wing on the north 
side of the quadrangle in accordance with the original design. This 


= 


1 The details are: In 1873 there were 387 schools and 19,538 pupils; 1874, 394 
schools and 20,924 pupils ; 1875, 399 schools and 20,576 pupils ; 1876, 418 schools and 
23,813 pupils ; 1877, 467 schouls and 25,477 pupils; 1878, 488 schools and 28, 171 pupils; 
1879, 546 schools and 24,250 pupils ; 1880, 582 schools and 29,315 pupils; 188), 599 
schools and 33,001 pupils ; and 1882, 630 schools and 36,848 pupils. 

? The sum of £22,884 does not include the cost of the Rajkumar College. 
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addition was ready for use in 1873. A corresponding wing on the 
south side of the quadrangle was provided by the munificence of 
His Highness the Thakor Sahib of Bhavnagar and was opened in 
1879. The original design of the college was thus completed in 
about eleven years after the foundation stone had been laid, ata 
total cost of £37,500 (Rs. 3,75,000). During the first ten years 
twenty-four chiefs ten of them belonging to Kathidwér, ten to other 
parts of Gujarét, and four to other parts of the Bombay Presidency, 
received their education. The K&thidwér chiefs were: His 
Highness the Thakor Séhib of Bhavnagar, the heir-apparent of 
His Highness the Nawab of Jundgad, the Thdkor Sd&hib of 
Morvi, the Thékor Sahib of Rajkot, the Thaékor Sahib of Limbdi, 
the Thékor Sihib of Wadhwéan, the Thékor Séhib of Gondal, the 
chiefs of Gidad, the Sheikh of Maéngrol; from the Reva Kéntha, 
the Rajés of Baria, Lundvadda, and Sunth; from the Mahi Kantha, 
His Highness the Mahérana of Idar and the Thakor of Ilol; from 
Palanpur, the Thakor -of Tharéd; from South Gujardét; the Raja 
of Baénsda and Nawéb Zulficdr Ali of Surat, the heir-apparent of 
Dharampur, and the Nawab of Sachin ; from the south of Bombay, 
the Naw&ab of Janjira, His Highness the Mahdrdja of Kolhapur, the 
chief of Mudhol, and the Nawdb of Sdévanur. ‘The college is now 
established ona firm basis, the chiefs who have received their 
education there regard it as their Alma mater and it is to be hoped 
that for many generations it will be the medium of imparting a 
found and healthy education to the chiefs of Kathiawar. 


A school for the sons of petty landed proprietors called the 
Wadhwan Grdasia school, was built at Wadhwdén during the year 
1880-81. The buildings, which are plain and substantial, consist of 
class-rooms, quarters for two masters and room for thirty-two boys. 
They stand in a healthy place near the Assistant Political Agent’s 
residence, and cost £3554 (Rs. 35,540). The chiefs of Jhalévéd 


subscribed a total sum of £4200 (Rs. 42,000) for this object. Theobject | 


of this Grésia school is to provide education for the sons of the 
smaller landed proprietors. The present representatives of this class 
areas a rule ignorant. Few of them know how to read or write, and 
the consequence is that they are in the hands of needy managers or 
kamdars or other retainers who take advantage of their ignorance 
to cheat them inevery way. Their habits are extravagant. They 
spend large sums on birth and death and marriage ceremonies and 
in feasting strangers ; they are always in debt and always ready to 
borrow at usurious interest. If the status of this class is to be 
improved, their children must receive a better education than can be 
gained in the village schools. The Grasia school was opened in 
June 1881, It was not at first viewed with favour by the Grasids, 
but their opposition has been overcome. Now (July 1883) more boys 
than the building can accommodate are anxious to join. 


An elementary drawing class, designed to develop into a school of 
art, was established in Rajkot in the early part of 1879. It has not 
succeeded in attracting much support. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HEALTH. 


Tue climate of Kathiaéwér, especially of Hélér and Kathidwar 
proper, is on the whole healthy. The hot weather, from April to 
June, is the time of year most free from sickness. During the 
rainy months, June to September, bowel affections are common and 
the malarious damp heat of October and November makes those 
months the sicklicst season of the year. During the cold weather, 
November to March, fever continues but changes to the tertian or 
quarter type, and, especially in December and January, the cold is 
accompanied by a development of lung disease. The water of the 

rovince is generally wholesome, except that in places it tends to 
fring on stone im the bladder. The people, as a rule, are dirty in 
their habits, almost never washing their bodies and seldom washing 
or changing their clothes. 


Kathiawar seems to be seldom visited by widespread epidemics 
of cholera or small-pox. Sporadic cases or limited outbreaks are of 
frequent occurrence, many outbreaks being traceable to diseased 
and worn pilgrims struggling to Dwarka, Somnath Patan, Palitana, 
Girnér, and other holy places. Kathidwdar suffered much under the 
plague which attacked one or other part of Gujardt, Kathidwdr, and 
Cutch for a period of ten years between 1812 and 1821. This 


. plague followed the famine of 1811 and 1812, and, at the close of 


1812, became so deadly in Catch that it was said to have destroyed 
half the rayats in the country.) After raging furiously in various 
parts of Ahmadabad for about four years, the plague crossed to 
Morvi in Kathiéwér in May 1816, came back in August within ten 
miles of Bhuj, and at the same time raged in Rédhanpur and Sind. 
From Morvi, in 1817, it travelled to Dholera, brought, it was said, 
from Cutch either by traders or cotton-ginners.? After raging for 
about two years at Dholera and in its neighbourhood, the 
outbreak spread, during the rains July-October 1819, over a wide 
tract carrying panic and certain death. About the end of June it 
came to Limbdi, and here death was so sudden and certain that 
after losing from 1500 to 2000 of their number, leaving a few to 
burn or bury the dead, the people fled. They gained little by their 
flight. So heavy were the rains that the country was under water, 
the raised village sites standing out like islands nasea. In them 
there was much crowding, and the disease burst out in several towns 
and villages both to the east and west of Limbdi. Inthe beginning 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 13]. 32 Dr. Gilder in Bom. Med. Trans. I, 190-199. 
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of 1820 the utmost eastern limit was Limbdi, but before the end of 
the year (October 1820) the plague was in Rddhanpur. In 1821 the 
disease ceased. 


Besides the dregs of famine, several causes combined to make this 
outbreak specially deadly. The marshes at the top of the Gulf of 
Cambay were more than usually feverish ;! the people were filthy, 
neither washing nor oiling, wearing immense quantities of clothes, 
the lower classes never changing them till they rotted off;? the 
towns were overcrowded, hemmed in by walls and thick hedges, 
filled with listless idlers, and crowded with diseased cattle.® 


Within the hmits where it began and smouldered for years the 
disease would seem to have attacked vegetable-eaters most severely ; 
_ Bréhmans, Vanids, Sonis, Darjis, and Kanbis suffered most, while 
with few exceptions the flesh-eating classes escaped.4 In Kathidwar, 
where the disease seems to have been brought from the lowlands 
near the Rann, the Musalmadn weavers of the Bohora sect were first 
attacked. In Sdyla, Dheds are noticed to have been almost untouched, 
and oilmen, though Dr. Whyte did not believe this, were said by 
the people to have been marked sufferers.5 Of the total mortality 
nothing is known, But the disease was admitted to be most deadly, 
and the cases of recovery to have been very few. Unlike most other 
outbreaks of the plague, man alone seems to have suffered. The 
disease appeared under two main types, the knot gdnth or bubo 
disease, and the spitting kogla, or fever tdév, sickness. Very 
catching within its home limits, the lowlands to the south-east of the 
Rann, the disease was only slightly contagious in the more healthy 
parts of Kaéthiawar, and though trade was in no way interfered with, 
it did not spread to any distant places. The chief medical measures 
were to keep villages clean, and where it could be managed, to 
allow a free current of air.6 Personal cleanliness and rubbing the 
skin with oil were advised. 


Attempts to cure met with little success. In Kathidwér, village 
surgeon-barbers did nothing till the fifth day; then they applied 
stimulants to draw out the buboes. In Dholera, Dr. Gilder (1820) 
found them using stimulants in the knot, and astringents in the 
fever and lung sickness; both, he thought, with an equally complete 
want of success. Huropean skill failed to suggest any cure. 
Dr. Whyte could say nothing. He had the chance of treating only 
one or two patients, and as they died, the people would not let him 
see any more. In the bubo type Dr. Gilder thought that at an early 
stage emetics and bleeding would do much to stop the disease.’ 


The following statement shows for the eight years ending 1881 


the total number of persons treated, and the proportion of cases 


1 Dr. Gilder, Feb. 1820. 2Dr. Whyte, March 1820. 
> Dr. Whyte, March 1820. Dr. Whyte wrote thi’ of the people of Kathidwar. 
“Dr. Gilder, Ahmadabad, Feb. 1820. 5 Dr. Whyte, March 1820. 


° A curious case aappenee in Valanir in Ka4thiawadr: the Bohords, after losing some’. 


of their number, of their own accord left the town, and staying a week in a hill came 
back and no more fell sick. Dr. Whyte, March 1820. 


aye details of this 1812-1821 plague are given in the Ahmadabad Gazetteer, IV. 
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Rdjkot Hospital Details. 
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It appears from this table that, of the eight years ending 1881 - 
1878, the year of greatest rainfall, was the sickliest, and was followed 
by the sickliest year of the series, and that the year 1881, which had 
the next highest rainfall, ranked third in proportion of sickness. 
On the other hand the year 1875, which had the lowest rainfall, was 
comparatively healthy, and was followed by the healthiest year in 
the series. Among the diseases mentioned in the table, fever ranks 
first with a proportion varying pretty nearly with the rainfall from 
11:1 to 29°1 and averaging 16°8 percent; skin diseases with an 
average of 12:9 percent; syphilitic affections 5°5 per cent; ulcers 4°6 
per cent; lung-disease 4 per cent; scabies 3°4 per cent; rheumatism 
8°3 per cent; diarrhoea 2°8 per cent; nervous affections 2°4 per 
cent ; dysentery 2 per cent; spleen 1-7 per cent; liver 1°4 per cent; 
worms 1°3 per cent; stone in the bladder 1:4 per cent; scurvy °5 per 
cent ; mycetoma, a fungus disease of the foot, °6 per cent. ; guinea- 
worms ‘5 per cent; and cholera ‘3 per cent. Mycetoma seems mostly 
common in Kathidwar, there being 157 cases during the eight years 
or 0°5 per cent of the total treated. 


The first of the KAthidwaér medical institutions was the R&jkot Civil 
Hospital, which was established by the British Government in 1836. 
At first, European drugs and European treatment were much 
distrusted and few patients came. But the surgeon’s skill gradually 
overcame distrust, and the hospital has long been popular, the sick 
being brought from long distances. he first native state. 


_. offi? slfitis . Men ee 
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dispensary was established at Bhavnagar in 1866; Jundégad followed 
in 1868, and from this time dispensaries increased. At the end of 
1875-76 there were twenty-three dispensaries, thirty-five in 1876-77, 
forty-six in 1877-78, fifty-one in 1878-79, and fifty-five in 1879-80. 
At present (1882) the province has no less than fifty-six hospitals 
and dispensaries, ten in Jhaélavdd, twelve in Sordéth, nineteen in 
Haldar, and fifteen in Gohelvéd.! Of these fifty-six hospitals and 
dispensaries fifty-two dispensaries are wholly supported by chiefs, 
and three dispensaries at Wadhwan, Manekvada, and Songad partly 
by Government and partly by chiefs.*_ The civil hospital at Rajkot 
is entirely supported by the British Government. The buildings 
are for the most part new, and especially designed to be used as 
hospitals and dispensaries. The practitioners in charge are 
generally men of a good stamp with a fair knowledge of their 
profession. The supply of medicines and surgical appliances is, as a 
rule, ample, and the registers show that the various institutions are 
well attended. 


The leper-hospital at Rajkot is supported by a yearly grant of 
£527 16s. (Rs. 5278) from the chiefs’ contributions. At the end 
of 1875 the hospital had twenty-seven patients, forty-three were 
admitted during 1876, thirty-eight were discharged at their own 
request, nine died, and at the end of 1876 twenty-three were left. 
During 1877, ninety patients were admitted, fifty-eight discharged 
on request, and ten died, leaving at the end of the year forty-five 
patients. During 1878, 184 patients were admitted, 100 discharged 
on request, forty-two died, and eighty-seven were left at the end 
of the year. During 1879, eighty-six were admitted, seventy-three 
discharged on request, and thirty-three died, leaving sixty-seven at 
the end of the year. During 1880, seventy-nine patients were 
admitted, seventy-one discharged on request, and twenty-one died, 
leaving fifty-three at the end of the year. And during 188], 
seventy-two patients were admitted, fifty-nine discharged on request, 
and sixteen died, leaving fifty at the end of the year. The chief 
mortality was caused by diarrhcea. The number of diets furnished 
during the year was 8794 in 1876, 10,803 in 1877, 27,811 in 1878, 
32,839 in 1879, 22,406 in 1880, and 17,736 in 1881, or the monthly 


1The ten in Jhaldv4d are, Wadhwan station, Wadhwdn city, Dhrdngadra, 
Vankaner, Limbdi, Lakhtar, Saela, Muli, Chuda; and Bajina. The twelve in Sorath 
are, Manek vada station, Jundgad, Verdval, Una, Kutiyana, Bagdu, Malia, Porbandar, 
Baéntva, Jetpur, Vadia, and LAkhdapddar. Besides the Rajkot leper-hospital, the 
nineteen in Halar are, Rajkot station, RAjkot city, Navanagar, Khambhdlia, Jodiya, 
Atkot, Morvi, Tankéra, Dhrol, Gondal, Dhoraji, Upleta, Bhaydvadar, Sarsai, Malia, 
Kotra, Sang&ni, Virpur, and Drdfa. The fifteen in Gohelvdd are, Songad station, 
Bh4vnagar, Mahuva, Kundla, Sihor, Taldja, Botad, Umrala, Gadhda, Palitdna, 
Vala, Jasdan, Lathi, Babra, and Chamardi. 

2 The yearly cost of the Wadhwan dispensary is £358 (Rs. 3580), of the 
Manekvadda dispensary £158 (Rs. 1580), and of the Songad dispensary £117 4. 
(Rs. 1172). Of these total yearly amounts, the Government share at each of the 
three dispensaries is £72 (Rs. 720), £54 (Rs. 540) being part of the Assistant Surgeon’s 
pay, £12 (Rs, 120) to the compounder and £6 (Rs. 60) to the sweeper ; from the 
chiefs’ contributions £186 (Rs. 1860) are yearly paid at Wadhwaén to make up the 
Assistant Surgeon’s pay and for medicines and other things, £100 (Rs. 1000) are 
yory paid at Wadhwan, £86 (Rs. 860) at Manekvada, and £45 4s. (Rs. 452) at 
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average of diets during the year was 732°83 in 1876, 900°25 in 
1877, 2317°58 in 1878, 2736-25 in 1879, 1867°16 in 1880, and 1478-00 
in 1881. | 


As early as 1807, Dr. Sproule, who was attached to Colonel 
Walker’s force, induced the people near the camp to try vaccmation 
asa preventive against small-pox. Dr. Sproule, who was much 
liked by the people, met with considerable success, but when he left 
the province the attempt to introduce vaccination was given up.' 
No further attempt to introduce vaccination was made, till in 1854 
two men were engaged under the Civil Surgeon at R&jkot to visit 
certain districts to induce the people to give vaccination a trial. 
The chiefs afterwards agreed to subscribe to a vaccination fund, 
and the number of vaccinators has been largely increased. During 
1881, there were forty-five vaccinators with yearly salaries varying 
from £18 to £30 (Rs. 180- Rs. 300), all, except the vaccinator at 
R&jkot station, paid from the chiefs’ general subscription fund. The 
work is supervised, at Government cost, by the Superintendent 
of Vaccination on a yearly salary of £960 (Rs. 9600) with an allow- 
ance of £180 (Rs. 1800) from Government and of £60 (Rs. 600) from 
the chiefs’ contributions. Under the Superintendent is a second 
class assistant superintendent on a yearly salary of £120 
(Rs. 1200), and a third class assistant superintendent ona yearly 
salary of £90 (Rs. 900). The total number of operations daring the 
year 1881 was 64,1277 of which 58,094 or 90°59 per cent were 
successful. The total cost in 1881 was £2811 98. (Rs. 28,1143) or 
about 11d. (74 ans.) for each successful case. Of this total cost 
Government paid £1625 19s. (Rs. 16,2594) and from the chiefs’ 
general fund which is £1471 18s. (Rs. 14,719) a year, £1185 10s. 
(Rs. 11,855) were paid. 





1 Bom. Gov. Sel. New Series XX XVII. 474-477. 

* As for as can be learnt the number of vaccinations since the system was started 
in 1854 are, 21,245 in 1856, 19,386 in 1857, 18,150 in 1858, 8642 in 1859 from January 
to June, 14,106 in 1860, 17,462 in 1861, 49,500 in 1868, 54,500 in 1869, 57,166 in 1870, 
69,692 in 1871-72, 75,966 in 1872-73, 76,335 m 1873-74, 77,700 in 1874-75, 80,857 in 
1875-76, 82,163 in 1876-77, 81,382 in 1877-78, 59,468 in 1878-79, 52,256 in 1879-80, and 
61,795 in 1880-81. The fall in the number of cases since 1877 is explained by the fact 
that the bulk of the people are now vaccinated. 
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Adheva‘da, with in 1881 a population of 444, is on the 
northern bank of the Maéleshvari about three miles south of 
Bhavnagar. The temple of the J&jdia Hanuman here and the 
Gura-Cheléni Pdéduka is considered one of the five minor sacred 
shrines for pilgrims to visit on their way to Somndth, the order 
being, Adhevdda, Nishkalank or Naklang Méh&dev near Hathab, 
Nahdéna Gopnéth, Mohota Gopnath, and the temple of Lakshmi- 
Nérdyan at Pipévdv. These five shrines are in the Bhavnagar 
state, but there are many more on the road to Somnath in Jundégad 
and other territory. Adhevdéda was granted by Thékor Raémdasji 
to his son Sédulji, and his descendants survive to this day. The 
Jéjdia Hanumén derives its name from the deserted village of 
Jajdi and the temple stands on the ruined site. 


A‘ditia’na, with in 1881 a population of 1441, lies about nine 
miles to the north-east of Porbandar and within a short distance 
of the Barda hills. It was only founded in 1748, but is now ina 
very flourishing condition. In 1839 an excellent quarry was started 
here in the hills to the north-east of the village. ‘his stone is 
largely exported to Bombay and elsewhere and is commercially 
Known as Porbandar stone. It is a limestone, yellowish white in 
colour, and of compact grain. Locally it is known as Makhanio 
pathar or Butter-stone. It is said to possess one excellent quality ; 
walls are built of this cut-stone without any mortar, and it is said 
that after one rainy season the stones all adhere together so as to 
form one block. In the hill to the east of the village 1s a large 
cave called the cave of Jémbuvén. This J&émbuvd4n was a Bear- 
king, whose daughter Jémbuvati married Krishna. 


Aia'vej, with in 1881 a population of 994, is one of the principal 
seats of the Sarvaiyds. It is a small separate tribute-paying state 
in the division of the province called Und Sarvaiya, and is situated 
ten miles south-west of Péliténa. The river Shatrunyji flows 
about one mile to the north of the village. It is an ancient village 
and is famous as having been the site of a temple of the Khodiar 
Mata in the time of Ra Noghan I. of Jundgad, who was carried 
here by his nurse when an infant at the time J unégad was taken 
and Ra Dyds slain by the Rdja of Anhilvdda Pétan. Aidvejis a 
3 — of two villages Aidve] and Virpur, and is under the Chok 
thanah. 


Ajmer, with in 1881 a population of 507, was formerly a separate 
tribute-paying state in Colonel Walker’s list, but has since fallen 
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under Navanagar. ‘his occurred between 1807 and 182) during 
which time the Gdekwdr was paramount in the peninsula. It is 
about twelve miles south of Chotila. The Mulgrasids of Ajmer are 
Khachar Kathis. 


A’kdia, with in 1881 a population of 128, is a separate tribute- 
paying state under the Babra thinah. It is situated about twenty 
miles north-east of Babra, and about four miles north of Bhadli, on 
the northern bank of the Keri. The Grasids are Chavda Rajputs 
and this is the only independent Chavda holding in the peninsula. 


Alam pur, with in 1881 a population of 598, is a separate tribute- 
paying state under the Chamardi thanah. The Grdsids are Gobils 
and cadets originally of the Bhavnagar house. It is situated abont 
fourteen miles north-west of Chamardi and about two miles south of 
the Ghelo river. Dhola railway junetion station hes about eight 
miles south of Alampur, and Ningéla station is about four miles to 
its north. 


Aang Manar. Alang and Manér are two large villages 
close to each other on the north and south bank of the Manér river, 
respectively, and only one mile from the sea. Close to the sea is the 
shrine of Na&hna Gopndth or Little Gopnath. This river is said to 
have been the boundary of the old Vaja kingdom. ‘The population 
of these two villages taken together was 800 according to the census 
of 1872. This figure decreased to 781 in 1881 owing to the famine of 
1878-79. The present chief of Bhavnagar, Raval Shri Takhtsinghji, 
was born at Manar on January 6th, 1858. The climate of this 
place is very pleasant in the hot weather, and the soil and its products 
resemble Dihor. Alang is mentioned among the Sorath roadstead 
bérahs in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, and Manér is mentioned as a port in 
the Dastir-al-Amal or Revenue Hand-book. 


A’mbran is situated about eizht miles to the north-east of 
Badlambha, and is the residence of the descendants of the Khavas 
family of Navanagar, to whom this estate belongs. The population 
according to the census of 1872 amounted to 2919 and rose to 
8198 in 1881. Ambran is an ancient town and is celebrated as 
containing the shrine of a Muhammadan saint or pir called Déval 
Shah. This man was the son of one of the nobles of Sultan 
Mahmud Begadha of Gujarat, named Mahk Mahmud Kuraishi. 
His own name was Malik Abd-ul-Latif, but he had received the 
title of Davar-ul-Mulk from the Sultén. He was foujddér of 

mbran and showed much zeal in subduing the neighbouring 
Rajputs. He was assassinated by @ Rajputin a.p. 1509, and was 
made a saint after his death by the title of Daval Shah. Déaval is 
doubtless a corruption of Davar in his title of Dévar-ul-Mulk. His 
tomb is a great place of pilgrimage to this day. 


Amra’pur, with in 1881 a popniation of 1300, is a small separate 
tribute-paying state. It is situated about sixteen miles west of 
Upleta and eight miles north-east of Kutiyéna. It belongs to 
Muhammadan ¢tdlukdars called Set&és and Maliks. They. were 
originally Raéthod Rajputs but became converts to Islam and they 
say that their ancestor Alisher, son of Malik Ibrém Khan, received 
Amrépur by a grant from the Gujarat viceroy Fakhar-ud-daulak 
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Fakhar-ud-din Khan in about 1745-6. Since then the generations 
of the Setds are as under: , | 


Alisher. 
| 
— 
Dosubhai. 
PT 
Fateh Khan. Tiabhai, waions wis 
| 
Amdubhii. Ajambhii. Muhammad Khan. 


The Amrdpur tdélukdars originally had sixth class jurisdictional 
powers, but were deprived of their jurisdiction in 1868 on the 
suspicion of having harboured Vagher outlaws. A deputy thanahdar 
under the Drapha thanah was appointed to reside at Amrapur, but 
this deputy thanahddar was removed in 1872. Since then Amrdpur 
has been subordinate to the Drdpha thanah and a circle foujdar has 
his head-quarters there. The tdlukah consists of two villages 
Amr&pur and Paradva. The Amrapur hill is about a mile north- 
west of Amrapur and is 775 feet above the level of the sea. 


Amratvel, with in 1881 a population of 1127, is about six miles 
north-east of Kundla and is principally famous for having been a 
possession of a certain Bukhari Syad named Anvar Shah. This 
Syad had in his employ a Sidi named Balél who became enamoured 
of a beautiful Brahman woman who was drawing water at the 
Nishdnia well originally called Nakvdsa; he insulted her modesty, 
and on her husband remonstrating the Sidi killed him. The 
Bréhman female then became a sati and her pdlyo or funeral 
monument stands to this day close to the village with the date Samvat 
1042 (a.p. 996) on the tenth of the light half of Bhadarva, Saturday. 
But to avenge this cruel wrong the Juna Sdvar Valds attacked the 
village at night, and killed both the Sidi and the Syad, and burnt 
the village. Afterwards the Khumdans repopulated the village in 
the fifteenth century and gave it the name of Amratvel. 


Amreli Maha's,' with an estimated area of 665 square miles and 
a population of 147,468, are composed of five sub-divisions which 
stretch irregular across Kathidwdér from the neighbourhood of the 
Bhadl to the Arabian Sea. Taking them from east to west they are, 
Shidnagar, Damnagar, Amreli, Dbari, and Kodindér. The outlying 
village of Bhimkata in Navanagar belongs to Amreli. Shidnagar 
consists of a group of eight villages ten miles from the Bhal and is 
bounded on all sides by Gohelvar. The Damnagar, Amreli, and Dhéari 
mahals adjoin one another, and form the bulk of the possessions. 
They are bounded on the north and west by Jetpur and Junagad 
and on the east and south by Gohelvar. Although connected 
they are not compact, for they are broken by the possessions of 
nineteen independent Kathi Grasids; moreover, in ninety-six villages 
out of a total of about 170 in these three mahuls, shares are held by 
Mulgrdsids. Kodinér is separated from the main body of the mahals 


1Contribated by Major F. H. Jackson, Assistant Agent to the Governor-General 
or Baroda. a 
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by the Gir forest. It lies between the Gir and the sea with Jundgad 
territory on the two remaining sides. It is compact and is almost 
entirely khalsah; out of sixty-eight villages two are alienated for 
religious and charitable purposes, eight belong to Syads and 
two to other Grdsids, the rest belong to the Baroda state. The 
aspect of Shidnagar, Dimnagar, and Amreli is a fertile plain of black 
soil traversed by clear running streams and relieved here and there 
by stretches of grass called birs and by stony barren undulations. 
Except in the vicinity of the larger towns, the fields are not confined 
by hedges. Here and there small clumps of trees indicate the 
presence of wells which are used for irrigation in the cold weather. 
Otherwise the view is uninterrupted. The Dhan mahdl is wilder, 
and as the Gir is approached the black changes to a lighter soil, and 
small rocky hills covered with cactus and scrub forest appear. 
Kodinér is in appearance like Amreli. The only hills worth 
mentioning are found in the small portion of the Gir forests within 
the Dhéri mahal. The principal ones are the Chéchéi hill in the 
north, and the Kant4la or Ndndivela hill, about 1740 feet high, in 
the south of the Gir. The principal rivers are the Shatrunji which 
rises in the Chachai hill in the Gir, flows past Dhari, passes three 
miles south of Amreli, and empties itself into the Gulf of Cambay 
near Taldja, and the Singavado which also rises in the Chachai, 
only on the reverse slope, flows through the Gir and Kodinar in 
the Arabian sea. Manor rivers are the Thebi and Vari near Amreli 
and the Chhatardi, atributary of the Shatrunji. 


There are about 2996 wells for irrigation. Near Shidnagar, the 
well water being brackish, the people depend on tank water for 
drinking purposes. With the exception of the part called kharapat 
south of the Shatrunji, in which the well water is brackish, the water 
in the wells inthe mahdls generally is sweet, and near the surface. 
The soilis generally divided into three classes, viz. garden, dry- 
crop, and rice-land. In Shidnagar, the soil partakes of the nature 
of its neighbour the Bhal, a tract half marsh and half desert, 
resembling the Ran of Cutch, which continues on the division, 
between Kaéthiawdr and Gujardt commenced by the Gulf of Cambay. 
This soil produces a good kind of wheat. In the Amreli mahal, the 
best land lies along the north bank of the Shatrunji. The next 
best is south of the Shatrunji and then the northern part of the 
mahal. ‘The kharapat is good for sugarcane. The soil of the 
Dhéri mahal is lighter and near the Gir redder. For the most 
part the soil of the mahals is black and very fertile. The tem- 
perature 1s more equable even than that of Gujardét, and on the whole 
it is cooler. During the hot weather the nights are cool and breezy, 
and, in the rains, the close stifling atmosphere of Baroda is wanting. 
The maximum of heat in the hot months is 104°, and the mininum 
in the cold weather 62°. Ordinarily the thermometer varies between 
92° and 78°. Theaverage fall of rain is about twenty inches. The 
period between June and September is the least healthy. Common 
diseases during these months are malarious fever, bowel-complaints, 
and rheumatic afflictions ; eye-diseases are common in the hot weather 
being due to mechanical causes. Lung-diseases prevail in the cold 
weather ; cholera generally appears in the hot weather. 
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The only forest land is a strip of the Gir forming the south- 
west boundary of the Dhéri mahal about thirty miles long and 
from three to five miles broad. It forms an excellent pasturage for 
cattle, and is more valuable in this respect than as a timber forest. 
During the period from June to October, inclusive, large herds 
of cattle are driven from Kathidwdr into the Gir, the herdsmen, 
—— Rabéris and Bharvads, forming for themselves temporary 

amlets called nes. A few Chdrans reside permanently in the 
Gir and herd buffaloes for the sake of selling the ghi. The income 
derived from the Gir by the state is made up of the tax on ghiand 
on grass and on wood-carts and by grazing fees called makhni 
which are farmed ; 6d. (4.a8.) is taken on forty pounds of ghi sold, Is. 
13d. (9 as.) are taken on each cart of grass, and 6d. (4 as.) on a cart 
of wood. The grazing fees are 8s. (Rs.4) a season for each herd 
of buffaloes or cows and 12s. (Rs. 6) for each flock of goats! There 
are no large teak trees, but the wood is, on the whole, larger in the 
southern part of the Gaekwéar strip of forest than in the northern. 
There is no preservation of wood. The Gir water is injurious after 
the monsoon, but in the hot weatner it is not bad. The climute in 
the hot weather is pleasant. At Dalkhdénia woodcutters called 
Kab4ris derive their living by bringing from the Gir aritha soapnuts 
for washing the hair, of which about thirty-seven tons (1000 mans) 
are brought in the month of April and May; honey in April and 
October about eighteen tons; wax about four tons; bamboo sticks ; 
gum of the Gorad bush used with sugar and ghv as a cordial for 
women in child-birth; gum of the Kabia tree used by painters; 
timbarva wood for making bedsteads; and carinda berries for 
pickling ; and tambu timbru and tamarind fruit for eating. The 
mahals are badly wooded. There are some good mango groves at 
Kodinér and at Dhari.2 The Kodinaér mangoes are taken through 
the Gir on camels, and sold in K&athidwdér. The state takes 6d. 
(4 as.) on each mango tree in the year in which the trees bear fruit. 
The crops grown are juvar, bajri, wheat, urad, mag, math, gram, 
tal, banti, china, cotton, sugarcane,’ rice, tobacco, and red pepper. 

The domestic animals are the cow, buffalo, horse, ass, camel, goat, 
sheep, dog, and cat. The Gir cow has long been famous. The best 
sort is called deshan and is worth up to £7 (Rs. 70). The 
characteristics of a good cow are long ears, a broad forehead, a 
short face, prominent eyes, horns thick and curving in, body long, 
and udder large. The Gir buffaloes are also called deshan; the best 
are worth up to £15 (Rs.150). The points of a buffalo are horns 
which seem to compress the head into a small space and curve 
round into the ears, a short face, eyes hidden in surrounding flesh, 
short legs, and heavy body. The region about Amreli having 
been inhabited by K4this for some centuries, has a good name for 


1 This my bercnuly high figure has grown from a payment in kind of one or two 
goats per flock. 

3 Near Ghatvar in the Kodindér sub-division there is a famous mango tree called 
Jab no Ambo, the branches of which bend down till they touch the ground and then 
spring up again forming shade for about 300 men. 

* The sugarcane near Amreli is very fine, some stalks weighing from eighteen to 
twenty-two pounds. 
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horses ; but it is difficult nowadays to purchase a horse up to any 
weight across country. The high prices of milk, grain, and forage 
as compared with those of old Kathiawéar, prevent the private owner 
from breeding and there are no professional breeders. The well-to- 
do classes keep mares for their own use and neglect the care of colts. 
The pacification of Kathiéwadr, in the early part of the century, no 
doubt, marked an era of deterioration in the breed of Kathidwar 
horses, but it is doubtful whether the breed was ever 80 good as 
people suppose. The prevalent custom among the natives of breeding 
from lucky marks and small ears instead of from form and strength 
would be enough to ruin any breed of horses in the world. The 
ponies and galloways of Kathidwar are better than the horses. A 
good tonga pony can be bought for £7 10s. (Rs. 75); a light- 
weight hack for £15 or £20 (Rs. 150-200). 


According to the census of 1881, the number of villlages was 
291, and the population 147,468 or 221 to the square mile, Of the 
total 129,612 or 87°77 per cent were Hindus and 17,817 or 12-06 
per cent Musalmdns. The people are very quiet and docile with 
the exception of the Kathis, who retain a little of their old predatory 
spirit. 

The cultivation is not so goodas to get the most out of the soil, 
because the cultivators as a rule hold more ground than they can 
Pe ee look after. Manuring is not cared for except in gardens. 

eeding is not sufficiently attended to. In Ddmnagar, Amréli, and 
Dhéri the cultivators are principally Kanbis.!. In Kodindr there 
are no Kanbis and the cultivators aro Kdradids, a low caste of 
Rajputs, Musalmans, and Dheds. The cart and bullocks are small, 
the agricultural instruments are inferior, the holdings are smaller, 
and the land assessment is complicated. In Kodinar, as in Nacher, 
generally irrigation 1s conducted by means of the Persian wheel, but 
in the rest of the mahils the leather-bug is used. The crops raised 
by irrigation are wheat, rice, vegetable, and red pepper. There is a 
good deal of waste land, especially in the Dhaén mahal. The Mul- 
grasids, who are chiefly Kathis, have the management of their own 
revenue and are free in their own villages except as regards the 
criminal law. The cultivators hold the land at the will of the state, 
but they are seldom, if ever, ousted. The land is measured by 
santis consisting of fifty bighds. A sinti is calculated to produce ina 
good season about seventeen tons (450 mans) of bajyri. The system 
of land assessment throughout the mahdls is the bhagvatai or 
division of the produce. ‘lhe crops cannot be cut without the leave 
of the Sarkdr. The state share is generally one-fourth of the 
produce plus a vero or cash payment per sunti which varies in 
different parts of the mahals. In addition to the state share many 
extra cesses are levied which reduce the cultivator’s share to about 
@ half of thecrop.? The British rupee may generally be said to be the 
legal tender, although there is no law on the subject. The Babashas 


1 There were few Kanbis before 1813. Inthat year of famine Vithalréo Devaji 
abe Hs many Kanbis from Halar. 

2 The Gaekwaér Government has taken steps to introduce a survey and a cash 
assessment, 
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rupee is not in general use on account of its not being current 
in the surrounding sub-divisions. In Kodinér, besides the British 
and Baroda currency, the Spanish dollar or ral, introduced by the 
merchants of the neighbouring Portuguese settlement of Diu, is 
considered a legal tender. It is sought after on account of its 
weight and size, but there is not sufficient of the coin in circulation 
to satisfy all requirements. The value of a ral is fixed at 4s. 74d. 
(Rs. 2.5,) for transactions between the Géekwér and the cultivators. 
The principal moneylenders are Vanidés and Lohands ; a few Mehmans 
in Kodinar also carry on this business. Among merchants the 
usual rate of interest is one per cent per month, and among the 
people from one and a half to two per cent per month. Kothlt 
choraman, or fee for opening the purse is taken by some Vadnids and 
Lohdnas, but not by the more respectable bankers. Manoti, a charge 
of one per cent per month besides the stipulated interest, is taken 
by all moneylenders. In 1880 there were thirty-two schools 
including a girl school with 2280 scholars, and five dispensaries with 
19,000 patients. 


The history of the Gdekwar’s Government in Kathidwdér may be 
divided into three periods, (1) The Mulkgiri period, (2) The period 
of sovereignty supported by the British Government, (3) Present 
period in which the sovereignty over all but the Gd&ekwar’s khilsah 
mahdls is ceded to the British Government. 


The Maratha arms seem first to have been carried into Kathidwadr 
by the Peshwa’s Sendpati Khanderaév Dabhadde and his lieutenant 
Daéméji Gaekwar. Pildji,the son of Damaji, and Kantaji Kadam 
conducted operations against the Gohils of Sihor in 1722. Pilaji 
was succeeded by his son ee, IT. in 1732 who laid the greater 
part of Kathidwdér under contributions. These conquests were 
shared with the Peshwa by a Partition Treaty in 1752-53. From 
this time up to the close of the century the Peshwa and the Gdekwar’s 
joint troops collected the tributes from Kathiawar, and from 1799 to 


1814 the Gdekw4r farmed the Peshwa’s share employing his own 


troops to collect the whole. The most successful Mulkgiri com- 
manders were Shivra4m GéArdi in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century and Babdji Apéji in the beginning of this century. Both 
these commanders increased the demands and levied them with 
severity. Bdbaji met with hostilities from several important chiefs 
complicated by an insurrection headed by Malh4rrdv of Kadi, but 
he overcame all resistance and collected all the arrears of tribute. 
The G&é&ekwar Government, being uncertain as to their powers of 
collecting their tribute without the assistance of the British, and 
several K4thi chiefs having forwarded petitions to the Resident at 
Baroda seeking to free themselves from the oppression of their local 
chiefs, a combined army of British troops accompanied by Colonel 
Walker, Resident at Baroda, on the part of the British Government, 
and Vithalraév Dev&ji on the part of the Gdekwar, entered Kaéthidwar 
in 1807 and concluded the arrangements with the principal local 
chiefs which have since borne the name of Colonel Walker’s 
settlement. After the departure of Colonel Walker and up to the 
year 1820 Kathidwdér was controlled by the Géekwa4r’s viceroy 
Vithalrav Dev4ji who resided at Amreli the capital of the possessions 
B 613—46 
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which had been acquired by the Gdekwér during the Mulkgiri period. 
To support Vithalrdv an Assistant to the Resident resided in the 
province with head-quarters at Amreli. The duties of these 
representatives were to see to the collection of the Peshwa’s and 
Gadekwar’s tribute, to maintain peace with the aid of the Gaekwar’s 
troops, settle disputed successions, interfere between local chiefs, 
and punish offenders seized in chiefships of which they were not 
subjects. The land was visited by a severe famine in 1812-13 and 
many local rebellions took place which had to be suppressed by 
British arms. ‘lhe Gaekwéar in difficulties at Barodacould not wield 
the piramount power with sufficient vigour. The farm of the Peshwa’s 
share by the Gdekwdr terminated in 1814 and the Peshwa sent 
officers to collect his own tribute, thereby not only introducing into 
the province the evils of a double government but also weakering 
the influence of the Gd&ekwéar with the chiefs. Kathiawar by a 
concurrence of adverse circumstances was thrown into a state of 
extreme misery, but the treaty with the Peshwa of 1817 followed by 
the downfall of the Poona power in 1818 and the extension of the 
British power in Western India siinplified matters, and in 1820, on 
the accession of Saydjirdév Gdekwar a treaty was made with him by 
which he agreed to abstain from sending troops into Kathidwar 
(except to the khdlsah mahals) and from making any demand on 
zamindars except through the mediation of the British Government 
on the understanding that his tribute should be collected for him 
by the British Government free of expense. ‘This was the beginning 
of the third period of the Gaéekwar’s history in Kaéthiawar. ‘The 
British Government having succeeded to the Peshwa’s rights and 
having obtained from the Gaekwér a cession of his, became the 
paramount power in Kathiéwaér and the Gdekwar remained merely 
the sovereign of his own possessions. 


At the time of the appearance of Daéméji Gdekwar IT. on the 
scene about the year 1730, AmreLi was held by three parties, viz. 
(1) Kathie of the Jebalia tribe, (2) sume Syads who had obtained 
grants of land from the Emperor of Delhi, (3) the Foujdar of Jundgad 
who was subordinate tothe Subahdarof Ahmadabad. Daméji imposed 
tribute on all these parties. The Syads being harassed by the 
Kathis and being unable to pay the jamalandi sought the protection 
of the Maraéthds by ceding their one-third share. The Gdekwar 
in the course of time absorbed the whole of the land ofthe Syads 
and Kathis, and made good his present footing by two principal 
methods, (1) by the appropriation of lands of Kathis and others in 
satisfaction of the non-payment of jamdbandt, and (2) by taking 
over the lands of Grdsids who were unable to protect themselves 
from the attacks of the local chiefs snd who surrendered a portion 
of their patrimony to render the remainder more valuable. The 
extension of the mahal to modern dimensions was effected by 
Vithalrév Devaji between 1809 and 1820. The Amreli mahal 
consists of about seventy villages. The next acquisition in point 
of order was DAmnaaar formerly called Chabharia) This belonged 
to L&thi which about the year 1730 gave a daughter in marriage to 
Démaji II. Chabharia and six villages formed the marriage dowry, 
and at the same time the tribute from Léthi was commuted toa 
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nazardnah of one horse per annum. After Colonel Walker’s settle- 
ment Vithalrav Devaji added to this nucleus by getting some villages 
written over by the Kathis of Babra and others. These acquisitions 
made up the present Damnagar muchal of twenty-six villages. 
SAIANAGAR was furmerly called Mélod and belonged to Bhavnagar 
and to Khachar Kathis of Gadhda. On Bhavnagar encroaching on 


the Kathis the latter, in about the year 1804, sought the protection - 


of the Gdekwar by writing over three-fourths of their share. The 
Bhavnagar share was subsequently purchased. About the same time 
the Goghari Rajputs of Monpur sought protection of the Gdekwar 
from the encroachment of Bhavnagar and Vala by resigning the 
whole vero and half the vaje of several villages. The Shidnagar 
mahal thus consists of Shidnagar and shares in eight villages. 
In 1806-7 the Rajput Grdsids of Baiwxattain the Navdnagar 
tulukah having had a auarrel with Khavas Sagrdm (who was in 
charge of the district), assigned half their estate together with 
sovereign authority to the Gé&ekwdér. The fort of DxAri in the 
last century belonged to the ‘thebéni Kathis of Sarasia who 
ceded it in pal to a noted freebooter named Raéning Vala of the 
Vankia tdlukah. Réning having gone out in bdaharvata the 
talukah of Dhari was aunexed by the Gdekwar. In 1206-7 the 


Alag Dhanaéni K&this of Sarasia wrote over the estate of thirteen 


villages to the Gdekwdr; in 1811-12 the Alag Dhanéni K&this of 
Chachai wrote over the whole of their girax in the Dulkhania par- 
ganah ; and between the yeara 1811-13 the Alag Dhanani Kathisofthe 
Dhantarvar parganah wrote over seventy-eight villages to the Gaek- 
war. Sarasia, Chéchai, and Dhdntarvar were then incorporated with 
the Dhari talukah. Nine villages belonging tothe Jetpur talukah were 
incorporated with the maha/s in the following manner. Amreli was 
originally entitled to choth in twenty-four villages of Jetpur. She 
made encroachments and at last became possessed of nine villages in 
addition to a fixed sum. These two villages were given in perpetuity 
by the Nawd4b of Jundgadto Gangaédhar Shastri and Vithalrav Devaji 
and were afterwards incorporated inthe Amreli mahals by the Gdekwar. 
CuadsA and its six villages formerly belonged to Kathis of the Vala 
tribe who mortgaged their estates to the Jdm of Navaénagar. In 1812 
the J4ém endeavoured to assert his independence, in consequence of 
which the English and Gdekwaér armies marched against him and 
reduced him to submission. On this favourable occasion Vithalrav 
made an arrangement with the J&ém by which the mortgage of 
Chaldéla was purchased for the Gdekwadr. These are now included in 
the Dhéri mahal, 


The precise date when the Géekwér first placed foot in 
Kodindér is unknown but he had a post at Mul-Dwarka 
for the maintenance of which the Nawéb of Jundagad ceded 
one-half of the revenue of Kodinér. The complete possession of 
Kodinér parganah was obtained by the Gé&ekwadr under the following 
circumstances. In 1811, Hamid Khan, the Nawab of Jundgad, 
died and a dispute arose between his sons Buhddur Khan and 
Salébat Khén. Bahadur Kh&n was placed on the throne by Jamaddér 
Umar Mukdsam supported by a strong party. The countenance 
and authority of the Géek war for theassumptionof the title was sought. 
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The Resident and his Assistant enguired and established the fact 
that Saldbat Khdn was of spurious origin and Bahddur Kban 
was therefore confirmed on the masnad by the combined Govern- 
ments and a nazarcnah was taken from him by the Gaekwér. 
Immediately after this an arrangement was concluded between the 
Géekwar and the Nawab whereby the Nawdb’s share of the Kodinér 


. paryanah was obtained by the Gdéekwér. Vithalrév remained in 


Amreli as Sar Subah until 1820 when he returned to Baroda where he 
became minister. His office at Amreli was given to his brother. In 
1828 Amreli was sequestrated by the British for the payment of 
loans raised under British guarantee by the Gdéekwé4r Say4jirav, and 
was restored to the Gdekwar in 1832 on his having privately settled 
with the creditors. Vithalrév was succeeded by Gopél A’tmaérdm 
and the latter by Venirém Aditrdm as Dewén. Venirdm procured a 
farm of Amreli for his former patron the Nawab of Baroda whose 
agent at Amreli gave cause for numerous complaints of misrule and 
oppression. The farm of Amreli was taken from the Nawdb and 
the management given to Gopdlrév Mairdl whose agent disposed of 
several disputes withthe Political Agent of Kathiawar who continued 
to entertain complaints of Amreli Grasias against the Gdekwar though 
the latter refused to recognise the right of the Political Agent to 
interfere in the matter. The dispute lasted for a number of years, 
and at last a commission consisting of Captain Barr for Kathiawar 
aud Lieutenant Barton for Baroda disposed of almost all the 
disputed cases in 1857. The Gir dispute between Jundgad and 
Baroda was finally settled in 1869 by Colonel J. Lester, special 


commissioner. 


The Vaghers of Okhf4mandal were conquered by the British and 
their province was made over to the GdekwAr by the treaty of 1817. 
The leading V4ghers and R&jputs on being deprived of their grds 
were given pensions. The weak government of the Gdekwdr in 
Okhaémandal failed to keep these turbulent characters in order. 
They created a disturbance in consequence of their pensions 4 
interfered with in 1857, but Lieutenant Barton went to Okhémand 
and suppressed it. In 1858 a section of the Vaghers rose in arms 
and seized the fort of Beyt. Lieutenant Barton again repaired to 
Okhémandal and occupied the said fort. On its being decided that 
the Gdekwdar should settle the difficulty with his own troops, 
Lieutenant Barton returned from the province, and after a desultory 
quasi siege of Vasai by the Gdekwar’s regular troops, the Vaghers 
came to terms. In 1859, encouraged by the events of the mutiny, 
the Vaghers rose en masse and possessed themselves of Okhémandal 
upon which Khanderaév Géekwar placed the affairs of that province 
entirely in the hands of the British. The Vaghers were reduced 
after a short campaign by the British troops under Colonel Honner, 
but the tail of the storm caught the Amreli mahdls. After the defeat 
of the main body of the insurgents a small party of them took boat 
to Sutrapara under Jundgad, and, being ee i by some outlaws of that 
state and other evil spirits, took Kodindr by escalade in the early 
morning of 8th October 1860. There were some foot and savars at 
Kodin#r and reinforcements arrived from Amreli, but all these had 
no ammunition, consequently no resistance wasmade. The Vaghers 
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retired at dark, having spent the whole day in the town eating and 
drinking and plundering at their leisure. The whole affair was 
marked with such a contemptuous disregard of danger on the part 
of the Vaghers and such helplessness on the part of the authorities 
as to bring disgrace on the Gaekwar’s rule. The Vagher rebellion 
attracted the attention of the Secretary of Statefor India, and, previous 
complaints of misrule being taken in consideration, it was decided 
that two Assistants to the Resident paid by the Gdekwér should be 
appointed to Okhd4mandal and Amreli. The Vaghers who had 
headed the rebellion of 1859 were tried at Amreli and sentenced to 
Various terms of imprisonment. While confined inthe Rewa Kantha 
jail in the camp at Baroda they broke loose in 1862, and, returning 
to Okhdémandal, again threw the province into disorder. Being 
joined by the malcontents of Kathidwdr they attacked the Amreli 
mahals and committed damages in several villages. The Amreli 
police corps being insufficient the Gaéekwér raised the fourth Dhéri 
Regimeut and placed it under the orders of the Assistant Resident, 
and afterwards under a special British officer, The Vaghers again 
threatened the mahals in the end of 1864 and beginning of 1865, 
a strong body of them taking up a position on the Chachai hill, 
twelve miles from Dhari, from which a force was sent, but it failed 
to dislodge them. On the arrival of a British detachment from 
Rajkot under Captain G. Stone, Royal Artillery, they evacuated 
the Gir and returned to Okhaémandal. The Vaghers again entered 
the Gir in December 1865 and recommenced the attack on the 
mahals. They were once more driven from the Gir by a force 
under Colonel Keatinge, V.C., Political Agent in Kathidéwér. They 
continued to commit excesses until December 1867 when their 
strength was crushed by the fight at the Tobar hill in Navdnagar 
territory in which Captains Hebbert and LaTouche lost.their lives. 


In 1861 Khanderév Géekwér introduced some reforms into the 
administration of the mahals, viz., he separated the criminal from 
the civil department and appointed Foujdars and Nyayadhishes, 
and some civil and criminal codes were introduced. Vaccination 
was introduced in 1861. The farming system was abolished and a 
revenue survey of all the mahdls was made and a police corps of 
300 men was raised to supplement the Sibandi. Khanderdv himself 
visited the mahals in 1862 attended by the Resident. He made 
enquiries and heard complaints and issued some necessary orders 
with a view to inaugurating these reforms. In 1863 the first 
British post office was opened at Amreli and a road was made from 
Dalkhania to Ghantvar through the Gir. In 1868 the Secretary of 
State for India complimented the Gdekwar, and in 1869 the Resident 
was able to report to Government that no complaint of oppression 
or wrong had been made from the Amreli mahdls and that the 
embarrassing complications with the Political Agency no longer 
existed. In December 1870, on the occasion of the visit of Sir 
Seymour FitzGerald, Governor of Bombay to Rajkot, the 
vahivatddr of Amreli attended the Darbér and was placed at the 
bottom of the row of European gentlemen on the left hand of the 
dais. In the procession into Réjkot he was placed after the fourth 
class chiefs and before the karbharts of the first class chiefs. The 
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general condition of the people of the Amreli mahals was not far 
removed from that of the people of the Gujarat mahdls, which was 
grievous. During the latter years of Khanderav’s reign new cesses 
and levies had been imposed. Malhdérrév made matters worse by 
@ severe succession tax. In the interval between the deposition of 
Malharrav on 22nd April 1875 and the arrival of the Dewan Sir T. 
Madhav Réo on lfith May 1875 the manayvement of the muhils was 
assumed by the Agent Governor-General, who issued a proclamation 
remitting the arrears of revenue for five years, and promising an 
equitable reduction in the assessment. On the formation of the new 
administration of Baroda the system of managing the mahdls 
underwent considerable change. A Subah was appointed with Nui 
Subahe under him. The police was remodelled and the medical 
department enlarged. A sub-engineer was appointed for the public 
works department. A district judge was appointed at Amreli 
and munsiffs at Kodindr and Dwadrka. With a view to the 
improvement of communication in the mahals several metalled roads 
were made. A municipality was formed at Amreli aided by a 
grant from the state. In November 1878 R&éja Sir T. MAdhav 
Rao, K.C.S.1., the Dewan, paid a visit of inspection to Amreli and 
ever since that date the affairs of the mahdals have been carried on in 
a quict but efficient manner. 


Amreli, the head-quarters of the Amréli mahdls, is a walled 
town of 13,600 inhabitants ‘The ancient name of the place appears 
from a stone inscription in the Nagnath temple to have been 
Amarvalli.! Amongst the remains of the ancient town are the 
tombstones or puliyds and foundations’ discovered in the fork of 
the Thebi and Vari rivers, and two old temples, Kdémnaéth and 
Trimbaknath, on the west and east of the river. In the eighteenth 
century only the west and south of modern Amreli, still called Jans 
or Old Amreli, were inhabited. The old inner fort, called Juna Aut, 
now used as a jail, and the Juna Masjid near it, belong to the old 
town. Modern Amreli dates from 1793, when Vakhatsingh of 
Bhavnagar sacked the neighbouring Kathi possession of Chital and 
drove many of its people to Amreli and Jetpur. The extension and 
improvement of Amreli is due to Vithalraév Devéji who was for many 
years (1810-1815) Sar Subuh of Kathidwaér, Vithalraév Devayji built 
many works of public utility; among others, temples, offices, a 
market, and a dam for the water-supply of the town’ Thereis a 
well near the Government offices, called Bakshi-kua from Nana Bakshi 
in the time of Vithalraév, who built it. ‘There are two bungalows 
in the town. One of them used as a residence by the Assistant 
Agent to the Governor-General wus built by Captain Ballantine 
when he was (1817-1819) in Amreli assisting the Gé&ekwar’s 
representative in governing the province of Kathidwidr,‘ and the 
other called the Mir Séhib’s Haveli was erected about 1850 by Mir 





1]¢ is also called Girvanvalli. 

2 Old coins are dug up here, or are fonnd in the river after afresh has subsided. 
They are of the Kshatrapa dynasty and of the Sult4ns of Gujarat. There are also 
Indo-Sassanian coins found here. 

Compare Bombay Gazetteer, VII. 216. Compare Bombay Gazetteer, VII. 321. 
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Sarfar4z Ali, formerly manager of Amreli, for his own residence. 
A new bungalow has been erected for the Assistant Agent to the 
Governor-General outside the town near the Varasra road. In the 
Old Fort, Juna Kot, are piles of round shot and some old field 
and siege guns of English and native make, their carriages mostly 
ruined. ‘These are also relics of the Malkgiri expeditions of Babaji 
Apéji (1808-1807). ‘The principal inhabitants are, among Hindus, 
Shravak, Kapol, and Sorath Vanids; and among Musalmans, Syads 
and Kasbatis. ‘The Syads, once an important fighting class, have now 
taken mostly to service, and sume of them are beggars. ‘I'he brave 
old Kasbétis who formed the old garrison in Muhammadan times are 
cultivators, peons, and labourers. ‘lhe chief industry at Amreli is 
weaving with about 1000 looms. The chief weavers are the Vanjas, 
Téis, Kohorés, and Khojés. ‘The cloths turned out are wrappers 
or pachhedis, waistcloths or dhotis, coverlets or chophals, and 
turbans or pagris. The weaving industry is falling off as it cannot 
compete with the Manchester and Indian mills. Dyeing, especially 
red and black dyeing, is carried on by the Khatris. Some excellent 
plain silver-work 1s wrought by the firm ofa carpenter. There 
is a quarry of good black stone adjoining the town from which 
materials for building the local public works have been drawn. 
Unfortunately, the proximity of the quarry to the town will 
prevent its being worked much further. Lines have been built 
for the detachment of the Dhéri Regiment outside the town. A 
commodious school-house and a library have been built inside, and 
sanction has been given for a hospital to accommodate twenty 
in-patients and a rest-house. A girls’ school has lately been upened 
with great success. A municipality has been organized, numerous 

tty taxes which hampered the traders and shopkeepers of the town 
been abolished, and a market to be erected near the Mandvi 
in the centre of the town has been sanctioned. ‘lhe town duties 
(import) have been lowered about twenty-five per cent on the old 
existing taxes. Some articles now pay one per cent, the majority 
two per cent, many four per cent, and some higher. The central 
jail at Amreli is situated in the Old Fort called Juna Kut, and is 
guarded by a strong party of the Dhari Regiment. The convicts have 
for some time been einpluyed on extramural labour, and recently the 
manufacture of carpets and cane-work articles has been introduced 
within the jail. ‘The nearest telegraph office to Amreli is at Chitul, 
a station on the Bhavnagar and Dhoraji line, eight miles off. 


A’nandpur, with in 1881 a population of 1462 souls, is a 
separate tribute-paying state under the Chotila, thanah. It now 
belongs to Khachar Kathis. In former times it was an outpost of 
the Aunhilvdda kings, and the temple there is said by some to have 
been built by Sidhraéj Jayasing, but the bards attribute it to Raja 
Anant. It was founded according to the bards in 1068 (Sumvat 
1124) by Chud4sama Anand or Anant who built the large temple 
to Mahddev there, calling it Amanteshvar now corrupted to 
Anteshvar. Anandpur became waste in about 1264 (9. 1320) and 
was only repopulated by the Kathis so late as a.p. 1608. It lies 
about fifteen miles south of Chotila, and according to the 1872 
census had a population of 1708 souls. andpur is situated in 
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the Thinga range of hills, some of which exceed a thousand feet 
in height. ‘There is a fair held at the Thdngdnath temple in these 
hills on the last day of the dark half of the month of Shravan 
(July-August). The sub-division consists of thirty-two villages but 
is much subdivided. Three of the ¢délukddars, Khachars Bhoj, Ram, 
and Mesur, have jurisdictional powers of the sixth class. ‘The 
neighbourhood of Anandpur is famous for its excellent horses. 
The Anandpur Khdachars are a branch of the house of Chotila 


Ankevalia, with a population of 1464 is a separate tribute- 
paying state under the Bhoika thdnah. The talukdars are Jhala 

jputs and cadets of the house of Limbdi. Their ancestor was 
Séngoji, second son of Bhojrajji, chieftain of Limbdi in about a.p. 
1694. Ankevdlia is about four miles north of Limbdi and ten miles 
north-east of Bhoika and nine miles south-east of Wadhwén. The 
tdlukah consists of three villages, Ankevaélia, Bhariad, and Dholli. 
Ankevalia is about three miles south of the Wadhwan Bhogava river 
and four miles north of the Limbdi Bhogava river. 


A’nsodar is a large and flourishing village about nine miles 
north-east of Lilia, to which district it belongs, and forty-seven 
miles south-west of Bhavnagar. Its population according to the 
census of 1872 was 1319 souls, but fell to 1299 in 1881 consequent 
on the famine of 1878-79. Loma Khuméan of Kherdi resided here 
for some time when Noghanji Gohil was ruling at Gaénddhar. 
Khimo Chandsir, also a Kathi, was at this time Noghanji’s minister. 
As he was a distant counection of Loma Khuman’s that chieftain 
invited him one day to Ansodar. While there he said to him that 
as vegetables abounded at Gériddhar, Noghanji should send him 
some. Khimo replied proudly that Noghanji was nota greengrocer 
that he should supply Loma with vegetables, Loma angrily 
rejoined that he would send his horsemen both to take the vegetable 
and also lift the cattle. To this Khimo answered that when Loma’s 
horsemen should come he would endeavour to give them a fitting 
reception. Some days afterwards, Loma sent two hundred chosen 
horse, who both ravaged the gardens of Gdriddhdr and drove off 
the cattle. Noghanji Gohil fled to Dhunoji at Sihor, and Loma 
Khumén occupied the town of Gédriadhdr, and placed his son 
Kaénthad Khuméan there at the head ofastrong force. In the 
meantime he prepared to attack Dhunoji. ‘The armies gave battle 
near the village of Valdvad, and Dhunoji, after fighting bravely, 
was slain. Loma Khumén now himself returned to Kherdi, where 
his uncle Nagpdél Khumdén was ruling. During his absence 
Noghanji, with the aid of the Bria Kolis and that of Akherdajji 


- of Sihor, obtained an entrance by treachery in the town of (tariddhar, 


and recovered it, putting Kanthad Khumén, son of Loma, to death. 
Loma made many forays against Gériddhar and did it much injury, 
but never succeeded in retaking it. Finally, Noghanji Gohil made 
peace with Loma through the intervention of Charan Mokaébhdai, 
and they drank opium together in token of amity. On this occasion 
Noghanji bestowed Raénigém on Loma Khumén in compensation 
for the ee of his son Kdnthad, and the Khumans hold gras in 
Raévigdm to thisday. Loma Khumén had a feud with Navdnagar, 
which is‘said to have first arisen when he accompanied Amin Khan 
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Ghori and Kunvar Ajoji in pursuit of Mirza Khén to Kodinér. On 
this occasion he took an elephant and refused to surrender it to 
Jasa Ladhak, minister of J&ém Satdaji. Afterwards, when he had 
accompanied Sultan Muzafar to Ahmadabad, Jasa Ladhak laid 
Kherdi waste, and carried off the elephant. Loma Khumén concealed 
his anger, but afterwards by deserting the Jém on the field of 
Bhuchar Mori, caused him to be defeated, and Jasa Ladhak and 
Kunvar Ajoji to lose their lives. After this the enmity between 
Loma Khumén and Navdnagar was very bitter, and Loma Khuman 
led forays up to the very gates of Navdnagar. On one occasion he 
was met by J&ém Jas&ji and his nephew Lakhoji and a cadet named 
SartAnji at the head of theirarmy, on the banks of the Rangmati 
river close to Navduagar. The Jdém called on Loma to fiee, but 
Loma refused, and immediately gave the order to charge. The Jém 
was worsted and forced to retire into the town, but Sartanji was 
slain and. Laékhoji’s horse killed underhim. The Jém being entirely 
unable to kill or capture Loma Khumén, at last treacherously invited 
him to Navdnagar, and then seizing him, put him to death. There 
18 a piece of bardic poetry regarding this, as follows’: 

The king of the west, 

The powerful J4m, became a traitor ; 

He sent written letters 

Addressed to the unconquered Loma 

With such contents : 

‘ Be pleased to come at once to Nagar, 

Into the J4m’s kacheri.’ 

Came the unconquered Loma to visit him ; 

The lord of the earth was treacherous, 

And clapped fetters on his legs. 

In Samvat? sixteen hundred and eighty-one, 

Loma, the pillar of the Paraj,§ fell. 

Ansodar afterwards belonged to the Kundla Khuméns, and was 
conquered by Vakhatsinghji, together with the Kundla parganah. 
It was then conquered by Kumpa Vala of Chital, but ceded back 
again to Bhdvnagar, together with Saldi, in about 1797. 


Antalia is situated dbout five miles to the north-east of Lilia in 
the Bhévnagar state. The population, which reached to 636 persons 
according to the census of 1872, had decreased in 1881 to 613 
owing to the ravages of the famine of 1878-79. Antélia is principally 
famous for a shrine of Mahdédev called the Antdleshvar. The 
symbol of Mahddev is said to be of the kind called svayambhu, that 
is to say, a natural cylinder protruding from the ground and nota 
carven stone placed there. This kind of symbol of Mahédev is 
especially sacred, and the Antdleshvar has quite a local renown. 
It is specially revered by the Leva Kanbis, and they are wont to 
repair hither for caste disputes. They also are very constant in 





‘The Gujarati runs : Paschima hundo Pddashth Jam khuto jordvar, Lakht patiydn 
mokale abhang Loma upar. Asar bole em tarat Nagar teddyo, Jam kacheri jeh abhang 
malava dyo. Dant patie didho dago jdnjir lai pagma jadyo, Samvat sol ekkdshie 
Paraj thambh Lomo padayo. 

: This is Hal4ri Samvat, and corresponds with A.p. 1620. 

3 Paraj is bardic for Kathis. 
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supplying offerings to the shrine of grain, &c. There isa celebrated 
satv’s pdlyo here, dated Samvat 1650 (a.p.1594) Shak Samvat 1516. 
The inscription says that Bai Jatna, wife of Sdématji, took shelter 
with Raghunéthji on the seventh of the light half of the month of 
Chaitra. This palyo is built into the temple well, but the inscription 
is being rapidly effaced by people washing clothes und beating 
them on this stone. This monument is said to be in memory of 
the wifo of Samat Khumén, great-uncle of Loma Khuméan, of 
Kherdi. There are several other monumental stones of the 
Khumans. The village was conquered by Thakor Vakhatsinghji of 
Bhévnagar, together with the rest of the Lilia and Khdrdpdét 
district at the close of the last century. 


A’rambhda. See DwArxa. 


Ardoi, a village with according to the 1881 census a population 
of 1112 sonls, was granted in appanage from Gondal to Sdngoji, 
founder of the Kotra Sdngani estate, in about a.p. 1654-5. Before 
this it was the original seat of the chieftain of Gondal. But 
when he acquired Gondal he removed his capital thither from 
Ardoi. It is situated about twelve miles north-east of Gondal and 
four miles north-west of Kotra and about twelve miles south of 
Rajkot. The village has a tower on its eastern side and is situated 
on a stream which flows into the Gondal river. ‘The soil is good 
and the village lies only two miles to the east of the RAjkot-Gondal 
made road. 


Arjansukh is a village which according to the 1881 census has 
a Se arg a of 688 souls. ‘The village originally was a separate 
talukah, but since A.D. 1806-7 it has been included under Junégad 
jurisdiction. The representative of the firm of Gopélrév Mairal 
of Baroda has a share therein. It is about twenty-nine miles east 
of Junégad and twenty-one miles west of Amreli. The Khékhria 
railway station on the Bhavnagar-Dhord4ji line is only two miles to 
the north of this village. 


Adta 1a is a proposed railway station on the Bhévnagar-Dhoréji 
railway about eight miles west of Léthi. The village is under Jetpur 
and its population according to the 1881 census was 542 souls. 


A’shia pat, with 276 souls, is situated close to Bileshvar on the 
northern bank of the Bileshvari river about twenty mules north- 
east of Porbandar. A fair is held at Bileshvar on the last day of 
the dark half of Shravan (July-August). The river near Bileshvar 
is full of large numbers of tame fish. Ashi&pét is about a mile 
and a half to the east of the Bards range of hills, the highest 
summit of which, Mount Venu, is 2057 feet above the level of 
the sea. The village belongs to Porbandar. 


A'tkot, with in 1881 a population of 2067, is about thirty miles 
south-east of Rajkot on the west bank of the Bhaédar. It was 
acquired by the J4m from the K&thi family of Jasdan. There is 
a traveller’s bungalow here on the east bank of the river opposite 
to the town, and the high road from Rajkot to Gogha and 
Bhavnagar passes by the town. It is famous in local legends as 
having been founded by the celebrated Lakho Phuldni, who fell 
fighting against Mulr4j Solankhi of Anhilvéda Patan within the 
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lands of Atkot. L&kho’s pdlyo or funeral monument stands here 
to this day. Lakho was the sun of R&ja Phul of Kerékot in Vagad 
and is said to have been born when his father was absent warring 
against Mulrdj of Anhilvdda Patan. On the day that Laékho was born 
his father is said to have made a foray as far as Pdtan and to have 
plundered a few shops, whence the couplet :? 

The day L4kho was born, both heaven and earth trembled; 

That day the fort of Pir4n P&tan he successfully plundered. 

When L&kho grew up he was so daring and headstrong that his 
father found it difficult to keep him under control, and when he 
remonstrated with him regarding his conduct, La&kho crossed over 
the Ran into Kathidwar, and stayed for some time in the 
neighbourhood of Thin where he fonnded the village of Lakh4manchi 
or Lékha’s Stool. Here he stayed fora year or two, and during 
this time he made the acquaintance of R&o Grdhari Singh of 
Jundgad who conceived a great frnendship for him gnd invited 
him to populate Atkot. This Laékho did, and took up his residence 
there. Atkot had at first eight separate suburbs, and hence was 
-named Atkot. Lékho Phuléni is said to have introduced the grain 
called bujri, Holcus spicatus, to KAéthidwdér from a distant eastern 
country whither he had gone on a foray. In that country the grain 
is said to have been called khardhan. There is a bardic couplet 
about this :? 

Bravo for your bdjri which hath long leaves; 
From it horses acquired wings, and old men became young. 

Lakho is said to have had an amour with a celebrated songstress 
called Dayi Dumri, about whom many legends aretold. She is said 
to have lived ina house on the opposite side of the river a little 
beyond the traveller's bungalow. The spot is known to this day 
as Dayi Dumri’s dhdr or ridge. L&kho’s raids however into 
Gujarat excited the wrath of Mulr&j Solankhi of Anhilvaéda Pétan, 
who had also a quarrel with Grdhari Sing, the Chudésama Rado of 
Junégad. But they were such fast friends and so renowned for 
page that Mulrdj hesitated to attack them. At last however 

f&kho alienated his sister’s son Radkhdyat, who went over to 
Mulr4j and offered to conduct his forces to A’tkot. Mulr&} accepted 
the offer, and a great battle was fought in which Laékho was slain. 
The honour of slaying Ldékho is attributed by some to Mulrdj 
himself and by some to Raékh&yat. But the popular belief is that 
P&bji Rathor received the reward but that La&kho actually fell by 
the hand of Dhabal Solankhi. And thus the bardic couplet :° 

Dhabal slew Lakho, PAbal received the reward ; 
They could not appreciate the man, the foolish kings of Gujarat. 

Atkot then fell waste, but afterwards was repopulated by Ahirs. 

Then it fell under the Kbuméns of Kherdi and afterwards formed 


1The Gujardti runs: Je di Lakho janamiyo dharpat kansdhara: Te di Pirdna 
Patanja Kota lota kara. 

The Gujarati runs: Balihdri tdri bdjra, jena limba pdn; Ghode pdnkho dviyo, 
buddha thaya javdn. 

3 The Gujarati runs: Dhabale Ldkho mdriyo, Pabal paséyo ; Mddhunlaye pdrakho, 
gando Gujar rdyo, 
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a crown village of the Muhammadan domain of Sorath. On the 
extinction of the Muhammadan power it was conquered by the 
Lakh&ni Khdchars and was wrested from them by the Jam of 
Navauagar in the latter part of the eighteenth century. There isa 
dispensary and a vernacular school at Atkot, and the place is half 
surrounded by a new fort, but it has been left unfinished for the 
last twenty-five years owing to want of funds to complete it. A 
native judge and revenue official have their head-quarters here. 


Babra. This town claims some antiquity and is said to have 
been the capital of Babhruvahan, the son of Arjun one of the five 
Paéndavs. Babhruvdhan’s kund is still shown, and the Kalubhaér 
river has its source there. Babra is situated on the Réjkot-Bhavnagar 
main road, and is the seat of an important Agency thanah. Bédbra 
is a holding of the Vala Kathis and had a population of 4037 
souls according to the census of 1872. There is a good travellers’ 
bungalow ard dhurmshiala here, also a post office. It is about ten 
miles from the Chital and Lathi railway stations, and about fifteen 
miles from the Dhasa railway station. The tdlukah consists of six 
villages. The population according to the census of 1831 was 3781 
souls. 


Bagasra (Sil) hes thirty-four miles to the south-west of 
Jundigad, and thirteen miles north-west in a straight line from Sil, 
though the distance between them by road is sixteen miles. 
Formerly a separate vahivatdér or revenue official resided here, 
but now it forms a sub-division of the Sil mahdl. It appears from 
the inscription in the temple of the Koteshvar Mahddev at Kodinar 
that in a.p. 1272 (Samvat 1328) this village was under the rule of 
Visaldev Vadghela the Raja of Anhilvdda Patan, the then lord- 
paramount of hese and that he granted it toa dependent of his 
named Nana, a Nagar Braéhman, who also held a seventh share in 
the revenue of Mangrol. ‘There is also a very interesting pdlya or 
funeral monument in the grain-yard at Bagasra dated a.p. 1392 
(Samvat 1448) from which it seeins that Pato, son of Samo, was 
slain in battle at Bugasrain the victorious reign of Shr Mokalsingh. 
This is the Chuddsama Réo of Junagad. Later pdlyds bear the 
names of the Ahmadabad Sultans as being lords-paramount here. 
All these palyas bear the name Bagasra. Afterwards im a.p. 1472 
(Samvat 1528) the Bagasra Chovisi was granted in jdyir to 
Bhupatsingh, son of Rao Mandlik, the last Rajput ruler of Jundgad. 
The descendants of this Bhupatsingh, who are called R&izddahs, are 
still living in certain villages of the Kesod mahal. The village 
lands form part of the huge marsh called the Ghed and are 
inundated in the rainy season. Aase grass grows spontaneously in 
the Ghed ; the green grass is cut and given to cattle to est; when 
the grass seeds, the seed or grain is collected and called kasaiya 
and is eaten by the residents of the Ghed villages. As it is not 
considered a grain it is eaten by Hindus on fast days, This grass 
has bulbous roots and the bulbs are black and the size of small 
potatoes. ‘They are also cut up and the husk removed and then 
boiled and eaten. These bulbs are called lodh when green and hid 
when dry. Thegr, Cyperus jemenicus, a sedge, is also found in the 
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Ghed, and in the sand hills on the sea coast. There are thousands 
of lotus plants in the Ghed. The pods of the lotus are called 
kumnas and they contain small white seeds which are made into 
bread and eaten by the poorer classes and also by the rich on fast 
days. The gram grown in the Ghed is specially famous both for 
its excellent flavour, and because it is very easily cooked. It is 
called Ghedia chana or Ghedia gram. The population of Bagasra 
consists chiefly of Mehrs, Ghedia Kolis, Mehmans, Khojds, Lohands, 
Girnér Bréhmans, and Sindhis. By the census of 1872 the 
population of Sil was 1178 and that of Bagasra 4830, but they were 
terribly affected by the famine of 1878-79. In 1881 the population 
of Sil sank to 929 and Bagasra to 1711. 


Bagasra (Kathia’war). ‘This Bagasra is a very flourishing 
town of 8602 inhabitants according to the census of 1872. It 
belongs to the Vala Kathis and is the seat of an important Agency 
thunah. The town is prettily situated on the northern bank of the 
Chhatli river. The residences of the principal shareholders are very 
picturesque. It is eight miles east of Maénikvdda, the head-quarters 
of the Assistant Political Agent in charge Sorath Prént. The 
Kunkdvav railway station is ten miles to the north of this town. 
Bagasra was conquered in about A.D. 1525 by Vdéla Mancha Bhaiya 
of Devgém JDevli. Vala Mancha was succeeded by his son 
Bhaiya, from whom the Bagasra Kéathis are called Bhaiydni. 
Square sheets chophal, and women’s scarves sddla, of native 
manufacture, are made here. There is a post office here, and there 
is great mart here for Gir timber. The population according to the 
census of 1881 was 7876 souls. 


Bagda'na with a population of 579, is about thirty-seven miles 
south-west of Bhavnagar. The station of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey on the Ghebar hill is close to this village. There is a kund 
near Bagdana called the Bagdadlav kund after Rishi Bagdalav. 
Three small rivers unite near here, and there 1s a temple at the point 
of junction called the Bagddlesvar. The Bagad river, which flows 
past Datha, rises near Bagdéana. 7 


Baja‘na is situated on the southern shore of the Lesser Ran of 
Cutch near its south-east corner. It lies in north latitude 23° 6’ 
and east longitude 71° 49’, and its population was 2285 souls 
according to the census of 1872. It is a possession of the Jats and 
the chief has jurisdiction of the fourth class. The name of the 
ruling chief is Malik Nasib Khan. It is five miles south of the 
P&tri railway station. There are two large tanks here. The Jats 
of Bajdna originally came from Vdanga Bazdar in Sind, whence 
they were driven by one of the rulers of Sind in consequence of 
their refusal to give him two ladies of their house in marriage. 
The legend declares that the Jats fled with the ladies in question 
and were pursued by the Sind monarch, Rao Raydhan, the then 
ruler of Cutch, refused them shelter, and they pushed on for 
Gujarat, but were overtaken by the Sind troops near the Cutch 
village of Munghrabia. Here the Jats, rather than surrender the 
ladies, put one of them to death together with several other women, 
and their shrines may be seen at Lakhudh in Cutch to this day. 
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Eventually they crossed the Ran to Morvi still pursued by the Sind 


States and Places, troops, but managed to reach the Mandav hills near Thén, then in 


BasANA, 


BALDHOI, 


the possession of the Parmars of Muli. The Parmérs agreed to aid 
them and they are said to have maintained themselves in the hills 
for some time against the attack of the Sindarmy. But the Parmars 
were at last compelled to come to terms and their chieftain Laghdhirji 
allowing Sumribai, the one surviving Jat lady, to escape, surrendered 
his brother H&loji to the Sindhis. They pursued Sumrib4i as far 
as Vanod where she committed suicide, and her tomb is shown there 
to this day. ‘The Gujarat army was now sent by Sultén Mahmad 
Begadha to repel the Sindhis. They drove them back and released 
Haloji, whom they took with them to Ahmadabad, where he became 
a convert to Islam. The Sultan, who was pleased with Haloji, 
bestowed on him the waste site of Ranpur. The kindness of the 
Sultan to H4loji so impressed a younger brother of his and 


_ Laghdhirji’s, that he joined him at Ahmadabad, and also adopted 


the Muhammadan faith, when the Sultan bestowed on him the 
tapa of Botdéd and twenty-four villages; one of this branch settled 
at Dholka in a.p. 1730 as commander of the garrison. His name 
was Malik Himat, and his descendants are known as the Kasbdatis 
of Dholka. The Jats now a!l repaired to Ahmadabad, and paid 
their respects to the Sulta4an, who employed them in the siege of 
Chaémpéner and there they distinguished themselves so much by 
their prowess that after the capture of that fortress the Sultén 
bestowed on their leader Malik Hedoji the twenty-four villages 
subject to Bajéna. Shortly after this, by permission of the Sultan, 
they conquered Mandal from the Jhalds. This town was taken 
possession of by the Sultan, but the Jats were allowed to occupy 
some of the neighbouring villages. Malik Isdji now established 
himself at V4livda, Malik La&kha at Sitépur and Vanod, and 
Maélik Haidar Khan at Bajina. Malik Isdji afterwards conquered 
Varéhi from the R&vmds and established himself there. Varahi 
and its neighbourhood is called Mohoti Jatvdr, Great Jatvar; and 
Bajéna and its neighbourhood 1s called Nahani Jatvdr or Little 
Jatvir. The population according to the census of 1881 was 2463 
souls. 


Baldhoi, a small separate tribute-paying tdalukah in Kathidwadr 
roper, is situated about a mile south of the highroad between 
Halenda and Adkot. It is about seven miles from Adkot and 
eight miles from Sardhaér. It is only three miles from Halenda. 
Baldhoi is a possession of the Vala Ka&this. It is subject to the 
Lodhika thanah. Within its limits is the Baldhua hill. <A legend 
relates that a laden bullock belonging to a Brinjdri ascended this 
steep hill nearly 900 feet high, and died on the summit. A temple 
has been built on the spot and the hill was hereafter called Baldhua 
from baladh a bullock. For the same reason the village is called 
Baldhoi. There is the site of a deserted village called Bhalgdim 
close to the foot of the hill. The population of Baldhoi according 
= the census of 1872 was 604, and according to that of 1881 
32 souls. 
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Bala‘chari. This village belongs to the Haridéna sub-division 
of the Jodia parganah under Navadnugar. It is fourteen miles east 
of Navdnagar and three miles to the north-west of Haridna. 
According to the census of 1872 the population consisted of 268 
souls, but this number diminished to 254 in 1881 owing to the 
famine of 1878-79. The sea-shore is about three-fourths of a mile 
to the north of the village, and there are some rocky heights, almost 
the only lofty ground along the southern shore of the Gulf of Cutch. 
It is probably to these high shores that the village owes its name 
namely Réldchari, Lofty Village, as these bluffs are a great landmark 
in this part of the gulf. On this highland the Darbér have built 
a nice bungalow and outhouses which is often lent to HKuropean 
officers coming hither for change of air. Others pitch tents along 
the bluff by the sea-shore. A fanciful derivation for the name of 
this village is from Bélakhadi or ‘ the Burying Place of the Children,’ 
as it is said in ancient legends to be the burial ground of the 
children of the Yddavs. But this derivation appears fanciful and 
the one given above is probably correct. Legend relates that 
formerly the land extended far to the north of its present range 
and that it has encroached three or four miles to the south during 
the last 1000 or 1200 years. Proof of this is said to be that there 
was an dshram or dwelling-place of Durvdsa Rishi two or three 
miles inland in former times. This is said to be now covered by 
the sea. A small masonry platform on which are numerous lings 
or symbols of Mahddev is said to be visible on very extraordinary low 
tides. On the sea-coast, about three-fourths of a mile from Baélachari, 
is a temple of Béleshvar, specially worshipped by Rabéris and 
Bharvads, but also reverenced by other castes. Near the temple is 
a pipal tree (Ficus religiosa) called the Moksh Piplo and said to 
have been there since the time of Krishna. ‘The legend regarding 
the Bdleshvar Mahddev is as follows: That the ling was originally 
covered with sand, and a herdsman’s cow used always to go thither and 
pour her milk over the spot underneath which the ling lay. The 
herdsman noticing this one day followed her, and the cow, fearing 
that she might be prevented offering her adoration tothe Mahddev, 
galloped to the spot and her hoof struck accidentally against the 
ling but with such force that an impression of her hoof was left in 
the stone. The herdsman following dug at the spot, and found that 
there was a ling. Accidentally his digging instrument struck the 
Mahddev and blood spurted therefrom, and the mark of the blow is still 
visible, as is the impression of the cow’s hoof. When the herdsman 
returned to his village and related these marvels a temple was built 
over it and it was installed with much devotion. Fairs are held at the 
Moksh Piplo or Salvation Pipal on the thirteenth-fourteenth and last 
day of the dark half of the month of Shravan. Many people come 
from Navanagar, Haridna, Jodia, and the surrounding villages to this 
fair, and booths are erected, and toys, sweetmeats, and country cloth 
are sold therein. The aloe littorale kunvar abounds on the coast 
and its flower-stalks are gathered largely for pickling and exported 
to Bombay and other places. These stalks are called selran. Near 
the village is a large tank which however only retains its water till 
January or February according to the rainfall There is a good 
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dharmshala near the village. Béldchari is the sea-side health resort 
of the Europeans stationed at Rajkot from which it is about forty-four 
miles distant. In the hot weather tents are pitched along the bluff 
and have a very picturesque appearance. 


Fish are caught at both Baéléchari and Sachdna in stone vadds or 
enclosures ; the fish enter these at high tide, and when the tide 
recedes the water filters through the enclosure walls which are 
built of loose stones, and the fish are left stranded. Turtles are 
often caught in these enclosures. The loose stones of the walls of 
these enclosures are soon cemented together by oysters and are then 
very strong. They are semicircular in shape with the convex side 
facing the sea. At Sachdna there is a bush vada not very far above 
low-water mark. Branches of bibhul are firmly fixed in a low stone 
wall until a large hedged enclosure is completed some 600 or 800 
yards in length. In this enclosure very large fish are often caught, 
especially rays of different kinds in which this coast abounds, 
sharks, sawfish, swordfish, pomfret, soles, and sometimes even the 
dugong. Turtles of very large size are found, and one of the 
species found in these seas has a large thick tail. The small pearl 
oyster is found on the coral reefs on the coast and also on those 
fringing the islands in the gulf as well as two or three other kinds 
of oyster. 


Ba'la’ga’m. Formerly in Muhammadan times this village was 
called Ghebanpur and was almost entirely inhabited by Muhammadans 
but afterwards falling waste it was repopulated by a Sorathia Ahir 
named Balva, and after him has been called Baéldgdm, but others 
say that it is called Bdéldgdm because built on a lofty site. There 
are here a sect of Margi Sdédhus, who consider one Dads Bava, an 
ascetic of the Sagar tribe of Ahirs, as their religious preceptor. 
These people are called Dds Panthis. Das is said to have gone 
once to bathe in the village well and to have been subsequently 
seen no more, and his worshippers consider that he was caught up 
into heaven. His turban was found on the steps of the well, and 
is still adored by his followers. About a mile to the east of the 
village is the temple Vdsangdevi, the tutelary goddess of the 
Joshipura tribe of the Vadanagar Nagars. There isa Government 
vernacular school here. Bélagim forms a separate revenue sub- 
division under Jundgad. The village lies about twenty-four miles 
to the south-west of that city. A revenue officer and a second 
class magistrate have their head-quarters here. The population of 
Badlégdém according to the census of 1872 was 2923, but diminished 
to 2858 souls after the famine of 1878-79. 


Balambha is situated about eight miles to the north-east of 
Jodia and has a strong inner citadel. This is said in the Tankh-i- 
Sordth to have been built by Réo Desalji of Cutch in a.p. 1714, but 
its construction is popularly ascribed to Merdman Khavds. Probably 
the Rado first built a small citadel in 1714, afterwards strengthened 
and enlarged by Mer4man Khavds in a.p. 1784. Bdlambha by the 
census of 1872 had a population of 3714 and according to that 
of 1881 3959. The river Aji, which flows by Rajkot, falls into the 
Lesser Ran at a distance of about six miles from Bélambha. There 
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is a hillock in the lands of B&lambha called Bina where there is a 
spring of fresh water called the Noghan Kui. It is said that when 
Ra Noghan of Jun4gad was marching to Cutch to avenge Jésal, he 
halted here and was athirst and the men that werewithhim. In his 
distress he called on his tutelary goddess to aid him. She directed 
him to plunge his spear into the hillock; he did so and water flowed 
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forth and he appeased his thirst and that of his army. In the rains | 


of 1881 Bélambha was at the centre of the cyclone which visited 
the north-west of the peninsula ; forty-five inches of rain fell in the 
three days the cyclone lasted, hundreds of mud-houses were washed 
down, and it is said that only forty houses in the whole town 
were uninjured. Much damage was done by this storm, and many 
cattle died from the damp and exposure. There is a vernacular 
school and a branch post office in Bélambha. 


Bala niva'v is a Babridvaér village, formerly a separate tribute- 
paying state. It is about ten miles north of Jdfarabad. The 
population according to the censas of 1872 was 51, and according 
to that of 1881 136 souls. It is now under the jurisdiction of 


Junagad. 

Barvala is a village of the Limbdi state on the Utévli river. 
There is a traveller's bungalow there as it is on the highroad from 
Gogha to Dhandhuka, of which latter parganah it forms a part. It 
is surrounded by a wall, The population was 2813 souls according 
to the census of 1872, and according to that of 1881 was 2805 
souls. 

Barvala, under the Navdnagar state, is situated on the 
Kélobhar river about ten miles east of Bdbra. It is a subordinate 
mahal under Adkot and the Mulgrdsids are Kathis of the Khaéchar 
tribe. The population according to the census of 1872 was 525 
and according to that of 1881 was 371 souls. 


Ba‘ntva isusually described inold accountsas theChorasiof Bantva 
or parganah of eighty-four villages, but the Mirat-i-Ahmadi speaks of 
it as being a parganahof seventy-four villages with a jama of 99,66,365 
dams equivalent to Rs. 2,49,159. This shows that the cultivation 
must have then been very great for the comparative value of the 
rupee was about twice as great in those days as itis now. Thus 
the present income of the entire Bantva estate, which is now about 
four lakhs of rupees, is nearly a ldkh less than it was then. There is 
no mention of Bdntva in the Ain-i-Akbari unless, as Colonel Watson 
thinks most probable, the Bhantror of New Sorath (see Blochmann’s 
Ain-i-Akbari) is Bantva’ There is no parganah Bhéntror in New 
Sorath, and the only name any where near it is Bhddrod, but this is in 
Valék not New Sorath, and the Véla&k parganahs are separately men- 
tioned. Indeed it isonlyreasonable to suppose that this rich parganah 
would not have been omitted in the Ain, and Colonel Watson thinks, 
as there is no name at all corresponding to Bhdntror in New Sorath, 
that we may legitimately suppose this to have been Béntva. 
Béntva was afterwards bestowed by Nawdb Bahddur Khan (Sher 
Khan Babi) on his brothers Diler Kh&n and Sher Zamdén Khan in 
4.D. 1733 after their expulsion from Gogha by Sohréb Khén, But 
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some say that Sohraéb Khan himself bestowed on them the parganah 
when he was foujdur of Sorath. Bantva has remained in the 
hands of the descendants of Diler Khan and Sher Zamdn Khan, 
and is as then one of the nchest parganahs in the province. The 
Bantva chieftains in after-times frequently caballed against the 
Nawab of Jundgad but were invariably forced to sue for peace 
though Mukhtar Khan and Edal Khan on one occasion captured 
Vanthali whence they were driven by the celebrated Dewdn Amaryji. 
Colonel Walker relates that the Nawab of Jundgad in a.p. 1794-5 
bestowed his share of the Visdvadar parganahs on the Bantva chief- 
tains on the occasion of his marriage with a lady of their house. 
They however so oppressed the Kathis that they went out in 
outlawry, and drove out the Bantva thanah of Visdvadar. After- 
wards, however, this share of Bantva in Visaévadar again fell into 
the hands of Jundgad. At present the principal branches of the 
Bantva family are three: (1) the Manavadar branch represented by 
Ghazanfar Khan ; (2) the Gidar branch represented by SAmat Khan 
and Anvar Khan; and (3) the branch of Bdntva represented by 
Sher Khan and others. Below is the pedigree: 


Diler Kh&n and Sherzamfin Khin 
| obtained the parganah of Bantva. i 
Sardar Khan | 
(also called Nathu Khan). Adal Kh4n. Mukhtyér Kh&n. 
| 
Ghazanfar Khén. _ = Salébat Khéa. 
| 3 
Kaméal-ud-dir, Kh4n. : = = —-_—, 
(Munivadar Branch). Q l/r ; Anvar Khin. Nathu Khin. 
g pan (Gidar | Branch). 
a/e age 
— 1 2 Samat Khdén. Anvar Khin. 





| | | 
Muhammad Kh4n. Rahim naa Khdn Jah&n Kh&n. Béjdin Khb4n. 
Sarbuland Kb4n. | l 
| Jomiat Karim Abdul Mir 
] | ] l | | Khfiu. Khan. Khan. 
Sher Rustam Sherzamén Diler Azam Muhammad | id ast 
Khan, Khan. Khén. Khin. Khén, Khan. Bijdin Kalamia, 
KhaAn, 
| 


| | 
Sarbuland Hamid 





Khén. Khan. Umed Muzmfar 
| — Khan. KhA4n. 
| | | | 
Bande Ali D4&ud Husain Shamsher Grae 
Kh&n. Khan. Khan. Khan. KhAn. 
ene 
| | 
Himat Kh&n. Khén Jahén Khén. 
eee eee 
| 
Bahédur Kh4&n, Amir ‘chen. 


Bantva is situated about thirty miles to the west of Junégad. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 8832 and according 
to that of 1881 7589 souls, 


Bedi. This is the name of the port of Navdnagar, distant about 
five and a half miles to the north-west of the capital, on the creek 
of the same name. The port is about a mile and a half north-west 
of the village, which latter is about four miles from Navdnagar. 
From the port it is about four miles down the creek to the open 
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sea. Vessels coming to Bedi have to keep clear of the Pirotan, 
Jindra, and other low islands. Small steamers can fetch Bedi 
bandar at high tide. At low tide there is no water at all left. At 
present Bedi trades principally with Kardchi, Bombay, Cutch, and 
a few other ports. But the trade is capable of great development. 
A railway to Rajkot and a pier somewhere opposite to Roji Mata, 
and a weekly or biweekly steamer service, would cause Bedi to be 
the port whence all supplies for Rajkot, Gondal,; Sardhdr, and 
other large centres would be imported. The bandar cannot be more 
than fifty-six miles from Réjkot at the outside whereas Bhavnagar 
is 106 miles and Wadhwan sixty-six. And the latter place has the 
disadvantage of railway carriage all the way from Bombay and as 
land carriage cannot compete for cheapness with sea carriage 
and the actual distance supplies have to be carted from Wadhwan 
and Bhavnagar, being greater than the distance to Bedi, Bedi 
would no dovbt acquire a good deal of the local trade. Specially 
would it be cheaper in the case of grain imports, which come for 
the most part from Karaéchi. They wouid come direct to Bedi and 
then fifty-six miles only by train to Rajkot, whereas now grain is 
imported by Wadhwan, Bhavnagar, and other ports. A 
arge passenger traffic would also soon spring up with Cutch, the 
residents of which country would then have only a three hours’ 
voyage across the gulf and then a land journey to any point they 
might wish to reach. This, if there were a railway, especially now 
that the Bhavnagar-Wadhwan and Bhavnagar-Dhordji railway is 
completed, would be a very simple matter. There is a made-road 
from the town of Navadnagar to the port of Bedi. There is a light- 
house at Roy Mata about four miles north of Bedi village. Rojiisa 
favourite summer resort of the Jim. There are excellent salt-pans 
at Bedi and a salt custom-house about a mile and a quarter west 
of the Landar. The population of the village was 917 persons 


according to the census of 1872, and according to that of 1881 was 
1266 souls. 


Bet. See OxHAMANDAL. 


Bha‘da, formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in Babridvér, 
but now under Junagad jurisdiction, is about eleven miles west of 
Jdfarabad and five miles north of Dhara bandar. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 499 and according to that of 
188] 549 souls. The Grdsiés are Babrids of the Varu sub-tribe. 


Bha‘dla, the chief town of the small mahdl of the same name, 
is about eighteen miles south-east of Rajkot, and, like Atkot, was 
originally a Kathi holding, but was acquired by Navénagar during 
the time of Mer4man Khavds. By the census of 1872 it hada 
population of 1512 souls which rose to 1770 in 1881. The Bhéadla 
(vid) grass land is very large, so much so that it is said that in a good 
sae a kror or 10,000,000 pulies or bundles of grass can be cut there. 

riefly, it will yield in a good year about ten million pounds of grass. 
During the recent scarcity, all the darbdri cattle, elephants, camels, 
horses, oxen, &c., were sent there to graze. 


Bhadli is about fifteen miles north-east of Bébra and eighteen 
miles west of the railway station at Ningtila and sixteen miles 
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north-west of the Dhasa railway station, had a population of 1625 
souls according to the census of 1872 and according to that of 1881 
1390 souls. It was originally a famous holding of a Chuddsama 
Bhayad of Junaégad, from whom it was conquered in the eighteenth 
century by the Khachar Kathis, who hold it at the present day. Most 
of the Chuddsama houses of Gujardét and the Bh4l derive their origin 
from the Réos of Bhadli. Bhadli is now subordinate to the Bébra 
thanah. Itis situated on a tributary of the Ghelo river. Bhan 
Khachar of Bhadli was a noted freebooter of the latter end of the 
eighteenth century. 


Bha‘drod, with a population of 2239 in 1872, but which fell to 
1802 in 1881 after the 1878-79 famine, is situated four miles north- 
east of Mahuva and fifty-one miles south-west of Bhavnagar. It is 
built oh the western bank of the Bhddrodi river. It was here that 
Rukmaiyo, brother of Rukmini, overtook Krishna when he was 
carrying off that lady, and a battle was fought, in which Rukmdiyo 
was defeated and taken prisoner, and only released after Krishna 
had contemptuously caused his moustache and whiskers and the 
hair of his head shaved off. As Rukmdéiyo had solemnly sworn never 
to return to Kundanpur unless victorious and unless he should im- 
prison Krishna and bring back his sister Rukmini, he was much 
— how to act now that he had been not only defeated but 

isgraced. He finally resolved to reside on the battle-field, and 
established there a small temple of Mahfdev, which he named 
Bhadreshvar. By degrees a village sprung up, first called Bhadra- 
nagar which has by degrees been corrupted into Bhédrod. When 
the Valds were forced to leave Taldja by the Muhammadans in the 
time of Selait Vala (about ap. 1544), they retired to Bhédrod 
and remained here for some time. During their rule, Gundala, 
between Nikol and Kalsdér, was the port of Bhédrod. It is now 
waste, and there stands only a deserted temple of Hanumén on the 
old site. This temple is still called the Ganddélio Hanumdén. The 
Khasiés under Vijo and Misri Khasia conquered Mahuva and Bha- 
drod in about 1744 from the V4lds, and Misri Khadsia established 
himself at Bhadrod, while Vijo Khasia resided at Mahuva. Here 
the Khasidés remained till 1784, when they were conquered by 
Thakor Vakhatsinghji of Bhavnagar. Since this date Bhdédrod has 
been a Bhavnagar possession. When the Valdés reigned at Talaja, 
Bhadrod belonged to them. Uga Vala of this line is a favourite local 
hero, and is said to have rescued Ra Kavat of Jundgad when con- 
fined in a cage at the Shidl Island by Anant Chévdo. As Vala 
Uga, who was Ra Kuvit’s sister’s son, had boasted at Jundgad that 


he could clap hands with one palm, a metaphor meaning that he was 


not dependant on Jundgad for assistance, therefore, when Ra Kavat 
was in confinement in the Shidl Island, he sent the following two 
verses to Vala Uga’: 


1 The Gujarati rans: Aar kamdn grahiye, Kdag na bese dili; Ekhdthe na pale Ugalu, 
e tects de tli, Divasvite dohyala, ghadi mas pramdn, Vila jota vdt, dnkhaiyo gai 
gata, 
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Take your bow in your hand, 

So that the crow may not sit on the branch ; 
If you cannot clap hands with one palm, 
Then clap hands, O Uga, with both palms. 
The days pass with difficulty, 

And an hour seems like a month, 

Waiting for you, the V4la, 

I have wept out my eyes, O Uga. 


Afterwards Vala Uga went to the Shidl Island, and slew the 
garrison and delivered Ra Kavat. Itis said that when he forced 
his way to the Chavda’s palace seeking Anant, that Anant’s wife 
met him and besought him to spare her husband's life in the follow- 
ing stanza! : 

You have slain seven hundred beroes, 
And killed five huudred Pathaos ; 


But if youslay Anant, who alone remains, O Uga, 
Then let there be Ebhal Vala’s oath on you. 


Thus adjured, Véla Uga spared Anant’s life, but released all the 
kings whom he had imprisoned. He subsequently was slain by Ra 
Kavat in revenge for a fancied insult at the time of the latter’s 
liberation. Four silver coins of the Greek Bactrian monarch 
Apollodotus were found at Bhaddrod, and, strangely enough, one 
was found at Dhank, another ancient VA4la settlement. 

Bha‘dva is a separate tribute-paying Jédeja holding of four 
villages in the Hald4r Prént. The chief has sixth class jurisdictional 
powers. It is situated fifteen miles south-east of Rdjkotand about 
thirteen miles north-east of Gondal. The population of Bhadva 


according to the census of 1872 was 376 and according to that of . 


1881 330 souls. 


Bhadva'na is a separate tribute-paying fdlukah under the 
Wadhwan station thanah. It is situated about twelve miles north- 
east of Wadhwan station, and about five miles south of Lakhtar 
railway station. The Grdsids are Jhélaés and Bhay4d of Wadhwain. 
The tdlukah consists of two villages, Bhadvéna and Khajeli. There 
is a large tank at Bhadvadna south of the village. The quality of the 
land isinferior, as much of it is salt waste. The population accord. 
ing to census of 1872 was 655 and according to that of 1881 
636 souls. 


Bha‘kodar, distant about eight miles east of J&farabad, and 
about a mile from the sea-shore, was included in Mr. Blane’s list of 
A.D. 1831 as aseparate tribute-paying talukah held by Babrids of the 
Varutribe. It is now under Jundgad jurisdiction. The popula- 
tion according to the census of 1872 was 205 and according to that 
of 1881 187 souls. 


Bhalga’m. See BALpHot!. 


_ Bhalalaisaseparate tribute-paying talukah under the Wadhw4n 
station thanah. Itis situated about twenty miles north-east of Wadh- 
wan station and six miles south of Lildpur Road railway station. 


1 The Gujarati runs; Sdéseh sura mdriya, pdnchseh mdriya Pathdn, Ek Anant 
mdre Ugala, to tane Dbhalvdlani dn. 
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The tdlukah consists of but one village, and the Grdsids are Jhalds 
and Bhéyad of Wadhwan. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 272 and according to that of 1881 551 souls, 


Bhalga’mda is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the 
Bhoika thanah. It is situated eight miles north-west of Bhoika and 
only two miles north of the Limbdi railway station. The Grdasids 
are Jhilis and are Bhaydéd of Limbdi. The ¢dalukah consists of 
three villages, Bhalgdmda, Borna, and Chornia. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 1100 and according to that of 
1881 1211 souls. 


Bha’mbhan is a small village under Bhavnagar about five miles 
south of Botad. There is a railway station and telegraph office 
here. ‘The population according to the census of 1872 was 650 and 
according to that of 1881 639 souls. The celebrated Janda well is 
only one and a half miles south of this village. 


Bhamodra Mohota is about eighteen miles totheeastof Kundla 
In 1872 the population amounted to 1219 souls, but fell to 846 in 
1881 after the famine of 1878-79. Formerly there were iron-works 
here, and the steel produced was famous in the neighbourhood for 
sword blades, which were styled as being of the Bhamodra ore. 
Ancient coins are often found at Bhamodra; amongst these was 
oue of Apollodotus, besides others of the Kshatrapa, Gupta, and 
Valabhi kings. To the south of the village isa large tank, of which 
the northern bank alone has been built with masonry; it appears 
of some antiquity. About two miles south of Bhamodra is a small 
cave contuining a symbol of Mahddev called the Kedairnaéth. There 
is 8 small Anand or reservoir near the cave called the Keddr Kund. 
In the month of Shravan or August a small fair is held here in 
honour of the Kedaérnath Mahadev. 


Bhanda ria is on the Maleshvari river ; it had a population of 
1427 souls by the census of 1872, but decreased to 1325 in 1881 
owing to the famine of 1878-79. Bhandidria is famous for its stone, 
a kind of laterite. A very fine bridge of this stone has been thrown 
acruss the Maleshvari river at Bhandaria itself, which is on the high- 
road from Bhavnagar to Mahuva. The neighbouring hills, a branch 
of the Khokhara range, are called the Malnath hills, after a temple 
which hes in one of their gorges, and which is called the MAlnsth 
Mahadev. This temple has a fine ‘und or reservoir of water close to 
it. The naines of the principal hills near Bhandéria are the Kalvira, 
the Rojmal, the Bhinmdl, the Kan-phata, and the Kurma. 


' Bha‘nvad. This city was originally founded by Bhén Jethva 
of Ghumli, and was made a fortified town after the conquest of the 
country bythe Jam. The population according to the census of 1872 
was 38067 souls, and 4562 according to the census of 1881. There 
is an old temple of Bhanndth Mahddev in Bhdnvad. To the 
south of the town there is an old banian tree called the Bhut-vad 
or Ghost’s banian, the legend about which is as follows. When 
Bhan Jethva ruled at Ghumli he had a flower garden on the present 
site of Ghumli which was called the Bh4nvadi whence in after-times 
the name Bhanvad. This garden was entrusted to the charge of a 
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Kéthi named Méngro who was a great favourite of Bhan Jethva’s. 
Méngro’s reputation was so great that no raiders or freebooters 
dared to trouble the Jethva dominions. Méangro was a devotee of 
the Harsad Mother at Miyaéni. During his absence a Kathi free- 
booter named Vala Uga came and carried off the Ghumli cattle. 
Bhan Jethva pursued the robbers and overtook them at Nared 
situated on the banks of the Hiran river intheGir. Here they had 
encamped with the Ghumli cattle. Bhan Jethva camped close by and 
shortly afterwards challenged them to settle the matter by a combat 
between two champions one from either side. If the Ghumlicham- 
pion were victorious the cattle were to be restored, but if he were 
defeated they were to be retained by the robbers. The robbers as- 
sented to this proposal. Now it so happened that there lived a Vanya 
maiden named Padmévati at the village of Patan inthe Alech hills 
who had heard much of the exploits of Mangro, so much so that she 
fell in love with him without having ever seen him, and was wont 
to visit daily a temple of Shiv near the village and implore the god 
to give her Mangro as a husband. When Mangro heard at Miyani 
of the capture of the Ghumli cattle and the departure of Bhan Jethva 
in pursuit, he at once mounted and set off with 120 horsemen to 
follow him. When they reached Patan they halted to rest their 
horses, and Mangro himself alighted at the temple. Here the maiden 
repairing for her daily worship at the temple met him, and struck 
with his beauty asked him who he was. He replied, ‘I am Mangro, 
the Kathi of Bhan Jethva.’ On hearing his name, she confessed her 
love for him and told him that she had since a long time been beseech- 
ing the god to grant him to her as a husband. Now she had seen 
him she besought him to accept her as a wife. Mangro, who had 
fallen in love with her the moment he saw her, promised to espouse 
her on his return. Thus saying he hastened on till he joined Bhan 
Jethva and accepted the office of Ghumli champion. But his heart 
was so soft from the love of Padmavati that he did not fight with his 
accustomed vigour, and was slain by the foe. Now though heroes 
who fall in battle never become ghosts, yet Mangro, whose heart was 
enslaved with love for the fair Padmdvati, became one, and he 
specially haunted the banian tree at Nared where he was killed and 
the banian tree at Bhanvad. When Padmévati heard of Mangro’s 
death she permitted her parents to betroth her in marriage to the 
son of a wealthy merchant of Una. When the marriage procession 
left Una for Pdtan for the marriage of Padmdavati they stopped at 
night under the Nared banian tree. Now, Arshi, uncle of Mangro, 
was the chief man of the procession, and when sleeping at night he 
was awoke by the tears of Mangro dropping on him. Then he 
addressed him and asked him how he fared. Méangro told him that 
he had become a ghost for love of Padmévati, and requested Arshi 
to take him with the bridal procession. To this Arshi agreed on condi- 
tion that he consented to return whenever ordered. Mdangro agreed 
and aceompanied the procession in an invisible form and by his 
charms deformed the bridegroom and also smote him with leprosy. 
The Vanyas in alarm consulted Arshi as to the reason, and he told 
them the story of Mangro. On this the Vanyds agreed to Mangro’s 
marriage with Padmévati on condition that he should restore her 
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after the ceremony was concluded. This was agreed to, and Maingro 
assuming the appearance of a very handsome young man accompanied 
the procession to Pétan. When it reached the village some of the 
villagers told Padméavati that her betrothed husband was deformed 
and a leper. She sat in a balcony to watch the procession pass and 
at once recognized her love Méngro. On seeing him she uttered 
this couplet :! 

Oh a Peoria youth, you have well accompanied the bridal procession 

oO real. 

I recognize you by your horse and have seen my beloved MAngro. 

Padmdavati then married Mangro the ghost, and then she accom- 
panied them back to their village. When they reached the banian 
tree at Nared, Arshi told Mangro to remain there and restore the 
bride to her proper husband. Mangro did so, and promised Arshi 
that if he would establish his funeral monument at the Nared and 
Bhaénvad banian trees, he would always assist him and others who 
should invoke his aid. Arshi erected the pillars, and he and others 
derived much aid in obtaining the performance of requests made to 
Mangro. Whenever marriages are performed in villages anywhere 
near these two banian trees, the bride and bridegroom are brought 
to the tree and there offer a cocoanut to Mangro and then the 
marriage ceremony is considered complete. There is a small river 
called the Bhdnvadi which flows near the town of Bhénvad. It 
joins the Vartu river about a mile further on near the shrine of the 
Siauien Mahddev. Bhanvad isthe head-quarters of the vahi- 
vatddr or chief revenue official of the parganah and there is also a 
native judge’s court here. There is also a vernacular school here 
and a branch post office. | 

Bhanduri, a large village with a population of 981 souls accord- 
ing to the 1872 census which inoreased in 1881 to 1095, is situated on 
the Jundgad-Verdval trunk road at a distance of about thirty-eight 
miles from Jundgad and eighteen miles from Verdval. It is the 
head-quarters of the mahul of that name, and a vahivatddr and a 
second class magistrate reside there. There is no outer town wall, 
but an inner citadel which has a picturesque appearance. The sugar- 
cane of this part of the country is particularly good. 

Bhanda ria is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the Chok 
thanah from which it is about three and a half miles distant to the 
eastward. Itis a holding of the Kémlia Abirs and consists of but 
one village. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
711 and according to that of 1831 910 souls. 


Bharejra, corrupted from Bh&nejra, the village of the Sister’s Son, 
because this village was given from Dhéndhalpur toa nephew, a 
Ka&thi of the sub-tribe of Bhambhla, by whose descendants it is held 
to this day. The talukah consists of one village and is a separate 
tribute-paying state subordinate to the Chotila thinah. It hes six 
miles to the south-west of Chuda railway station. The population 





1 The Gujarati runs : Jdne dviya yavdn, albela arsi tani; Hj ghodo ¢j edhdn, mite 
Uhdlyo Mangro. 
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according to the census of 1872 was 378 and according to that of 
1881 427 souls ; it is about ten miles north-west of Rénpur. 


Bhatha'n is a separate tribute-paying state consisting of but one 
village. It is subordinate to the Wadhwan station thdnah from which 
it is distant about eighteen mules to the eastward. The talukddrs 
are Jhala Rajputs and cadets of Wadhwaén. Bhathdn is eleven miles 
north-east of the Limbdi railway station. The population accord- 
ing to the census of 1872 was 816 and according to that of 1881 
684 souls. 

Bhatvadar was a separate’ tribute-paying tdlukah of the 
Babriavér district, but 1s now under Jundgad jurisdiction. It is 
about ten miles north of Jafarabad. The Grasids are Babrids of the 
Varu tribe. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
eight and according to that of 1881 forty-six souls. 

Bhavnagar State lies at the head and west side of the Gulf of 
Cambay between 21° 18’ and 22° 18’ north latitude, and 71° 15’ and 
72° 18° east longitude. Its area is about 2784 square miles, witha 
population, according to the census of 1872, of 428,500 souls. It is 
bounded on the north by R&énpur, Ahmadabad, and by Jhélavad and 
the Panchd4l; on the east by the Gulf of Cambay and Dhandhuka ; on 
the south by the Arabian Sea ; and on the west by Sorath, Kathidwér, 
and Haélér. Bhavnagar is divided into ten sub-divisions or parganahs, 
Daskrohi, Sihor, Mahuva, Kundla, Lilia, Umradla, Bot&éd, Gadhra, 
Bhaél, and Taldja. The aspect of the country: differs widely in 
different places, being in some parts, such as the Bhél, a mere salt 
flat, in Lilia a rich plain of black soil, while parts of the Sihor range 
and the hills in the Kundla and other districts show a country almost 
mountainous. The principal ranges of hills are those of Sihor, 
Khokhra, Und, the Babriddhar, and the outlying hills of the Gir on 
the western border ; the highest is the Mitidla hill, which reaches over 
1000 feet. They are all volcanic, and consist of trap and basalt 
piercing through, and in places elevating, a coarse sandy limestone. 
In places, however, both laterite of good quality for building-stone 
and a conglomerate are to bé found, the latter abounding in fossils. 
As a rule, the northern sub-divisions are bare of trees, but the Sihor 
hills are covered with a dense scrub jungle, and the southern sub- 
divisions are better wooded, though much inferior in this respect to 
Gnjarat proper. The principal rivers are the Sukh Bhddar, the 
Kalobhdar, the Ghelo, the Shatrunji, the Bagad, and the Malan ; none 
of them are of any great length of course, but the water in the three 
last continues flowing throughout the year, and is used for irrigation. 

Bhavnagar is, on the whole, well supplied with well water, which 
in the south is found near the surface. There isa fine artificial lake, 
about five miles in circumference, near the capital, formed by bunding 
across the bed of the Gadechi river, from which the water is 
conveyed in a small canal to tanks and in the town. The port is 
supplied from another artificial lake in front of the chief’s palace. 
Besides these, most of the villages have small tanks, or ponds, in 
which the water rarely lasts after the beginning of April. In the 
Bhal, which is a salt flat like the Ran of Cutch, and is always more 
or less overflowed in the rainy season, the water 1s brackish, except 
at Dhddh, and the water supply is from ponds and reservoirs. 
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Except in the Bhél, where it is much impregnated with saline 
matter, the soil is almost everywhere black garden and dry-crop land. 
The salt soil of the Bhél produces a fine wheat without irrigation, 
of the variety called kdtha. The climate especially in the south is 
pleasant, and the heat in the hottest portion 1s not comparable with 
Gujarét proper. The thermometric readings at Bhavnagar show a 
mean minimum of 53° in January, and a maximum of 108° in May. 
During the ten years ending 1882 the rainfall at Bhavnagar averaged 
twenty-six inches. The only important forests are the Sihor forest, 
chiefly of thorny acacias with a few tamarmd Tamarindus indica 
and limb trees Melia azadirachta, and the Mahuva forest between 
the villages of Karla and Karmadia; but a few fine trees may be 
found near villages. Amongst these is a remarkable specimen of the 
baobab Adansonia digitata, called in Kathiéwar rukhdo, and in 
Gujaraét chor amla, which ts growing near the village of Chanch 
on the sea-coast. This tree exceeds a hundred feet in girth at a 
height of about four feet from the ground. During the last few 
years, besides teak Tectona grandis, beda Terminalia bellerica, 
Casuarina equisetifolia, and mango Mangifera indica, over a hundred 
thousand cocoanuts have been planted. The crops consist chiefly 
of cotton, juvar, bdjri, wheat, gram, oil-seeds, and sugarcane. 
Tobacco is grown, but not in sufficient quantities for even local 
consumption. Cotton is now irrigated in most villages during 
breaks in the rainy season, while the practice of sowing it before 
the monsoon, and raising it by irrigation, is spreading rapidly. 

Of notable domestic animals the Darbér possess a fine breed of 
buffaloes, which have carried off the prize wherever exhibited. There 
is also a horse-breeding establishment at Bhavnagar. Of wild 
animals the lion has been extinct in Bhavnagar territory since the 
last twenty-five years, at about which time the last was shot in the 
Sihor forest. Panthers, hysenas, wolves, jackals, and foxes are still 
to be found. Wild hog may be found in the Sihor forest and other 
places. Nilghai Portax pictus are still to be found, though, owing 
to the large extension of cotton cultivation of late years, many have 
been slaughtered. Antelope Antilope cervicapra and chinkarah 
Gazella bennettii exist, though m much diminished number. In 
the cold weather large flocks of Cullum (kulang) of two kinds, Grus 


cinerea and Anthropoides virgo, visit these districts, as do a few 
duck and snipe. | 


Of the total population (428,500) 90°27 per cent were Hindus, 
8:6 per cent Musalmdns, °0142 Paérsis, °0008 Christians, and 1:115 
miscellaneous. Of these 226,371 or fifty-three per cent were males, 
and 202,129 or forty-seven per cent females, that is an average of 
1:114 males to one female. Kanbis, besides their legitimate work 
of cultivation, occupy themselves as masons. Trade in Bhdévnagar 
being brisk, there are many Vanids and Bréhmans resident there ; 
the latter belong principally to the Nagar, Audich, Modh, and 
Shriméli divisions. The Kharvds, a class of Muhammadan seamen, 
come principally from Gogha, but the coast Kolis are excellent 
sailors. There is a curious class of people called Gandhérias who 
originally came from Cambay, who occupy themselves principally 


ee 
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in rope-making, and of whom there are about a hundred families in 
Bhavnagar. There are several large Muhammadan merchants in the 
towns of Bhdvnagar and Mahuva—Khojaés, Mehmans, and Arabs. 
The most enterprising and intellectual class is the Nagar Bréhmans, 
who monopolize most of the state offices. Salt is manufactured by 
Agria Kolis. The Musalméns, asa rule, are oil-pressers, grocers, 
i aie aie book-binders, small retail dealers, weavers, cutlers, 
and sipdhis. The Paérsis are principally shopkeepers, liquor-dis- 
fillers, and clock-makers. 

The census returns of 1872 show 125,005 houses, or, on an average, 
forty-five to the square mile. Of these, 7905 were built of stone 
brick and mortar, and contained 27,668 persons, or between three 
and four souls to each house; the remaining 117,100 houses had 
either walls of stones, plastered with roofs of thatch or tiles, and 
contained 400,832 people or four souls tocach house. Of late years, 
especially in Bhavnagar and other large towns, new houses have been 
better built. 


Of the total 659 villages, 155 have less than 200 inhabitants ; 
207 have from 200 to 500; 167 from 500 to 1000; sixty-six from 
1000 to 2000 ; four from 2000 to 3000; four from 3000 to 5000; 
three from 5000 to 10,000; and two from 10,000 to 15,000; and 
Bhavnagar, the largest town in the state contains 47,790. 


Besides Bhavnagar there are five ports frequented at the present 
day, Mabuva, Pipdévdv, K4thivadar, Sundréai, and Sult4npur, of which 
Mahuva is at present the most flourishing, but the Pip&vév creek 
offers the best shelter in the rainy season.! 


The principal moneylenders are Nagar Bréhmans, V4&nids, 
Lohénaés, Bhatids, Kanbis, Vordés, Khojés, Mehmans, and a few 
Arabs. Among merchants the usual rate of interest is from four 
and a half to eight per cent; among cultivators from six to twelve 
per cent; among Grasids, or landowners, from nine to eighteen per 
cent unless land be mortgaged collaterally as security. If, too, 
ornaments are pledged as security, the rate of interest is lowered. 
The Imperial rupee is the only current coinage in the Bhavnagar 
state, agreeably to treaty of the 8th September 1840 concluded 
between Thékor Vajesinghji and the British Government ; formerly 
the Bhavnagar mint appears to have issued a copper coinage, and a 
few silver coins for a short time. 


The Bhavnagar chief belongs to the Gohil clan, who claim to be 
descended from Shéliv4han though Colonel Tod considers that they 
may lay claim’ to Solar origin, and evidently considers that there is 
an affinity between the Gohils and Gehlots. Whichever theory be 
true, of this there is no doubt but that they came to the peninsula 
from Khergad, on the Loni, in Mérw&r, whence they were expelled 
by the R&thods. Their chief at this time was Sejakji, who was 
fortunate enough to marry his daughter V4lam Kunvarba to the 
Kunvar Khengar, son of the Ra of Junagad who is called Kava&t or 
Kavéd. Ra Kavat is said to have given Sejakjia grant of Shéhpur in 


1 Details of the Bhavnagar ports are given above pp. 227-241. | 
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the Panchél andtwelve villages, and Sejakji builta new village which 
he named after himself Sejakpur, in the lands of Shéhpur, and made 
it his capital, and thence conquered several of the adjacent villages. 
Sejakji had three sons, Rénoji, Shéhji, and Sérangji, of whom Ranoj1 
was only a half-brother of Valam Kunvarba, but her brothers by the 
whole blood were Sérangji and Shahji, who accompanied her to 
Junégad, and through her interest Sdrangji obtained a grant of 
the Arthila chovist while Shaéhji received the chovisi of Mandvi. 
Sejakji bestowed from his conquests the following villages upon his 
brothers, viz. Bagad to Hanuj, Tdétam to Mansinghji, Turkba to 
Duda4ji, and Péhad to Depélji. His fifth brother, Visoji, went to 
Khas, and married the daughter of a Mer of the Dhandhuka family 
and founded the tribe of Khasia; others, however, say that Visoji 
was son of Sejakji and brother of Ranoji, &c., and probably this is 
the more reliable account. Sejakji was succeeded by Ranoji, his 
son, who founded Ranpur, and moved thither the Gohil capital ; he 
was, however, expelled thence by the Muhammadans and slain in 
about a.p. 1309. His son Mokherdji moved south and conquered 
first Bhimrdd from the Valdas, and subsequently Umrdla from the 
Kolis, and made this last town his capital. Mokheraji next conquered 
Khokhra, and thence surprised Gogha, expelling the Muhammadan 
Kasbatis. His next conquest was the island of Piram which he 
conquered from the Baria Kolis, and residing there devoted himself 
to consolidate his dominion. It seems probable that he was unable 
to retain possession of Gogha, and hence betook himself to the 
stronghold of Piram. His daring attack on and plunder of Gogha, 
however, drew op him the arms of the bmperor Muhammad Toghlak 
of Delhi, whe came to Gujardt about this time, and in spite of a 
gallant resistance Mokherdji was defeated and slain. His eldest 
son, Dungarji, managed to escape to Hathasni in Und Sarvaiya, 
and his younger son, Semarsinghji, fled to his maternal grandfather 
at Rajpipla, whom he eventually succeeded. After the Emperor with- 
drew from the province, Dungarji succeeded Mokheréji (his father) 
‘as head of this the senior branch of the Gohils, and was succeeded 
by his son Vijoji, who was succeeded by his son Kénoji. At the 
death of Kanoji his son Sérangji was seated on the gadi. About 
this time the army of the Ahmadabad Sultdén came to Gobilvdd to 
levy tribute. Ramyji, uncle of Sdérangji, saying that there was not 
sufficient money in the treasury, paid a portion of the sum demanded 
and handed over Sérangi as security for the remainder, and himself 
usurped the gai. Sdrangji was accordingly carried off as a hostage 
to Ahmadabad but no efforts were made by his uncle to effect his 
release. Sdrangyi eventually effected his escape from Ahmadabad 
by the aid of a potter and some wandering ascetics, and then, with 
the aid of the Raval of Chémpéner, marched to Gohilvdd to recover 
his dominions from his uncle, and in a few weeks reached Umréala. 
Raémji, who had heard of his arrival, now called on his kinsmen of 
L&thi and Gariddhar to assist him, promising to the first the tapa 
of Vaélukad and twelve villages, and to the latter the tapa of Trdpaj 
and twelve villages. They accepted the grants, but repaired to 
S4érangji at Umrdla and asked him if he would confirm them. On 
his assent they joined him, and all prepared to march against Ramyi. 
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Ra4mji, however, hearing of their defection, himself went to Umrdla 
and surrendered the gad to Sarangi, who in return bestowed on him 
the tapas of Ukharla, Bareli, Aghidli, and Monpur. As Rémji had 
ruled at Gogha his offspring are known as Goghéri Gohlis. He 
resided after his abdication at Dhardéi under Monpur. 

In accordance with a request made to him at Champéner by Patai 
Raval, Sérangji ascending the gddi assumed the title of Raval. 
Sérangji was succeeded by his son Shavdés, who in his turn was 
succeeded by Jetaji, who had two sons, (1) RAmda4sji, who succeeded 
him ; and (2) Gangd4sji, who received Chamardi in girds; the 
descendants of Gangdasji are called Chaméardia Gohils, and are to 
be found at Bhuj in Cutch. Ramdasji had three sons: (1) Sartanji, 
who succeeded him; (2) Sdédulji, who received Adhevada ; and (3) 
Bhimji, who received Tanain appanage ; the descendants of Bhim} 
are known as T'dnia Ravals. Ramdas is said to have married a lady 
of the Chitor house, and to have been slain while yet wearing his 
wedding garments, in repulsing an attack made upon Chitor 
territory by Sultén Mahmud Khilji of Mélwa. Sartdénji was suc- 
ceeded by his son Visoji, his other sons, Devoji, Viroji,and Mokaji 
receiving the villages of Pachhegé4m, Avania, and Navania re- 
spectively. The descendants of Devoji are called Devani, of Virojt 
Virdni, and of Mokaji Mokani. Viroji had a son named Vachha4ji, 
who rendered valuable aid to Thakor Visoji, und in reward received 
the villages of Khokhra and Kandd. His descendants are called 
- Va&chhani. One of his descendants, named Mond4ji, in Samvat 1867 
(a.D. 1811) wrote over half of Khokhra to the British Government. 
During Visoji’s reign a dispute arose between the Jani and Rana 
tribes of the Audich Bréhmans of Sihor, and either party summoned 
neighbouring chieftains to their aid; the Rands asked Kandhoji, 
the chieftain of Gériddhdr, for assistance, and the J4&nis implored 
the aid of Visoji of Umradla. Visoji, coming through a pass in the 
hills, surprised Kéndhoji and drove him from Sihor, of which he 
took possession, and fortifying the town made it his capital. Visoji 
had three sons: (1) Dhunoji, who succeeded his father (2) ; Bhimaji, 
who received Haliad; and (3) Kasiaji, who received Bhadli in appa- 
nage. During Dhunoji’s reign Noghanji, son of KAandhoji, was chief- 
tain of Gariddhar ; he had a feud with his neighbour Loma Kathi of 
Kherdi who eventually drove him from Gériadhar, and himself took 
possession of that town. Noghanji now applied to Dhunoji for 
assistance. Dhunoji commenced collecting forces to aid him, 
but was, in 1619, suddenly attacked by the Kathis, who defeated 
and slew him near the village of Veldvadar, now under VaAla. 
Dhunoji was succeeded by his son Ratanji, whose short reign lasted 
but a year, he being slain near Mdndvi, now under Paéliténa, while 
fighting with a band of Khumans, Khasids, and Sarvaiyas, who had 
attacked Kandd. Ratanji defeated them, but was slain in the 
pursuit. Ratanji had three sons: (1) Harbhamji, who succeeded 
him ; (2) Govindji, the founder of the sub-tribe of Govindan: Gohils ; 
and (3) Sdrangji. He had alsoa daughter, Lildnjiba, who married 
Réo Bhara of Cutch. Harbham)i reigned for two years only, and 
died in aD. 1622, leaving an infant son named Akheraji. Govindji 
now usurped the gadi, and Anojiba, the mother of Akheréj, 
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accompanied by Vachhanis Keshavji and Makanji and Dev4nis, 
Maloji and Rabéri Bhangro, fled with her infant son to Bhuj 
whence the Grasids returned and commenced a partisan warfare 
against Govindji. Govindji, in order to strengthen himself against 
them, besought the aid of Mirza Isa Tarkhan, then foujddr of 
Jundgad, and in 1636 surrendered to him all his rights in Gogha 
as remuneration for his aid. Shortly afterwards Govindji died at 
Noghanvadar, and his son Satras4ji mounted the throne of Sihor, 
but shortly after his accession Kesbavji and the other partisans of 
Akherd&j contrived to obtain access to the palace, and carried 
Satrasalji off while asleep. While making off with him they were 
met by Samat Khuman and others, to whom they made known what 
they had done ; the Kathis joined them, and Akheréjji was placed 
on the throne, while Satrasdlji was granted the tapa of Bhundaria. 
Satrasalji had a younger brother named Hamirji, who conquered 
Kukad from the Ahirs, and also*founded the village of Dihor. 
Akherajji employed the Muhammadan thanahdar of Loliyana, Deséi 
Ramji, as his minister, and thus subjected Satrasalji to his authority. 
Noghanji, formerly of Gariadhar, now requested his aid in recovering 
that town; this Akherdjji willingly accorded him, and by a fortunate 
surprise the Kathis were driven out, and Noghanji recovered his 
former capital. Akherdjji was an influential chief, and received 
from the Muhammadan Government a grant of the chauth of the 
port of Gogha. Akherdjji was succeeded by Ratanji who had a lon 
and peaceful reign from 1660-1703. In 1703 Ratanji died an 
was succeeded by Bhaévsinghji. In 1722-23 Kaéntaji Kadam Bande 
and Piléji Gdekwar made a raid on Sihor and were repulsed by 
Bhavsinghji, though not without much loss, and he was so 
impressed with the danger he had run from having no means of 
escape, that he removed his residence from Sihor to the small village 
of Vadva, on acreek, and here im 1723 founded the city of 
Bhavnagar. 

He enlarged Bhévnagar, encroached on Gogha, and consolidated 
his rule, and in 1739 entered into a treaty with the Abyssinian 
Kiladdr (popularly called the Sidi) of Surat for the protection of 
the Bh4vnagar trade. In this treaty it was agreed that Bhavsinghji 
should pay the Sidi 1} per cent on the sea customs revenue of the 
Bhavnagar port, that Surat merchants should enjoy certain relax- 
ations of customs dues, while the merchandise of Bhdvnagar should 
be duty-free at Surat. It was further agreed that either party 
should do their utmost to suppress piracy which had existed on the 
coast of Saurdshtra from the earliest times. Bhdvsinhgji continued 
his treaty of alliance with the English, and carefully cultivated their 
acquaintance. He died in 1764, after a long and successful career, 
during which he contrived to absorb most of the crown villages and 
thanas near Bhavnagar, Sihor, and Umrdala, and wrested Trapaj 
from a Pdlit4na Bhaéydd, and Sultdénpur from the Koli pirates, an 
annexed them to his diminions. Bhavsingh)ji was succeeded by his 
eldest son, i in 1764. He was fifty years old when he 
moanted the gadi. Bhavsinghji had already in his lifetime bestowed 
Vala and two other villages on his second son, Visoji, and Vala now 
forms 8 separate chiefdom. At the collapse of the Moghal empire 
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the thanahddrs of Mahuva became independent; they were Kha- 
redia Sipéhis, and by no means capable of alone controlling the 
neighbouring warlike tribes of K hasids, Khumans, and Babrids. Now 
Mishri Khasia, who had been driven from Mitidla by SAmat Khumén, 
had settled in Shevdivadar near Mahuva. He, seeing the weakness 
of the Kharedids, set them on one side and usurped the government 
of Mahuva and conquered many of the neighbouring villages, 


extending his raids as far as Bhavnagar territory. But these were 


repulsed by Akher&jji. Akher&jji aided the Peshwa’s army in 
expelling Mominkhan from Gogha in 1764, and in reward received 
@ remission of certain tribute, and received in indm the Bhévnagar 
duties estimated at from £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000 - 4000) annually. 
In ap. 1771 the British Government entered into a treaty with the 
Nawab of Cambay, in which the Nawéb bound himself never, on 
any pretence, to molest the ancient possessions of Akher&jji, nor 
the town or port of Bhavnagar, and never to enhance the dues 
hitherto levied at Gogha. 

In 1771 Akherdjji assisted the Bombay Government in reducing 
Taldja which was occupied by piratical Kolis. After the conquest 
of Taldja, the fort was offered to Akherdjji by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, but he refused to accept it, and it was in consequence made 
over to the Nawab of Cambay. About this time (1771) Akherdjji, 
at the request of the British Resident at Baroda, received and 
protected Raghunathraév Peshwa, who had incurred the displeasure 
of the reigning Peshwa, and afterwards forwarded him to Bombay 
in one of his own vessels. Akher&)ji died in 1772, and was succeeded 
by his son Vakhtsinghji, familiarly called Atébhéi, who was then 
twenty-four years of age. Vakhtsinghji purchased Taldja with 
the sanction of the English Government, and obtained an order 
from the Naw&b to the governor to evacuate the fort. The governor, 
however, refused, and prepared for resistance. Vakhtsinghji 
accordingly marched thither in 1780 and after some fighting obtained 
possession of the place. The long reign of Vakhtsingji was much 
harassed by the raids and daring outlawry of Khumdn Kéathis, 
Jats, and Kolis, who often received support from P&éliténa and 
Junigad. But these freebooters were eventually compelled to submit. 
In 1804 Bab4ji Apaéji, who was sent by the Gdekwadr to enforce 
tribute demands, came towards Sihor, and sent vakils to demand 
tribute. Vakhtsinghji refused to pay, and Babéji marching against 
that town cannonaded the place, but was unable to reduce it, and 
eventually was obliged to retire. In 1805, however, he marched 
with a large army on Bhavnagar. An artillery fire was kept up by 
both the camp and city for ten days, in which the city suffered 
more severely than Babaéji’s entrenched camp. Vakhtsinghji saw 
that a lengthened resistance would only procure him severer terms, 
and accordingly he paid the tribute demanded, and induced Bab4ji 
to retire. After the cession (1802-3) of Dhandhuka and Gogha the 
chief of Bhavnagar was tacitly permitted to exercise the same powers 
as before in the portion of his estates within the sub-divisions of 
Dhandhuka and Gogha. But in consequence of a serious abuse of 
power, his villages in the British territory were, in 1816, placed 
under the jurisdiction of the English courts, Vakhtsinghji died 
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in 1816 and was succeeded by his son Vajesinghji during whose 
reign the Khumdn Kaéthis continued their raids. One of the 
principal men Sddal Khasia was in 1840 captured and confined in 
the Ahmadabad Jail fur ten years. Vajesinghji died in 1852 at the 
age of seventy-two and was succeeded by his eldest grandson 
Akherajji also called Daéjiréj who died after a short reign in 1804 
without male issue. Dajiraé) was succeeded by his brother Jasvant- 
singji. The chief event of his reign was the restoration in 1866 of 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction over the Bhavnagar villages in 
the sub-divisions of Dhandhuka and Gogha. In 1867 Jasvantsing}1 
was created K.C.8.I. He died in 1870 leaving two minor sons, 
Takhatsingji and JavAnsingji. During the minority of the eldest 
son Takhatsingji who joined the Rajkumar College in 1871 the 
state was managed by a joint administration composed of a British 
European officer' and the minister Azam Gaurishanker Udaya- 
shankar, C.S.I. The important measures taken by the joint 
administration were the introduction of the revenue survey and of 
the khatabandi or cash settlement in lieu of the old bhagvataz or crop- 
share system, and the construction of several important public 
works including the railway.? In 1876 Takhatsingji made a tour 
in India accompanied by his tutor Captain Nutt. In 1877 Takhat- 
singji attended the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi where he received 
a banner from His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
and his salute was increased from eleven to fifteen guns. On his 
return he gave £11,400 for throwing un fine bridge over the Aji river 
at Rajkot. On the 5th of April 1878 Takhatsing]i was installed on 
the gidi orthrone. Immediately after this the chief gave £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) for building a new wing to the Rajkumar College at 
Raéjkot and towards an endowment fund. In May 1881 Takhatsingyji 
was made K.C.S.I., and in June 1883 he gave a donation of £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) to the Northbrook Club in England. 


There are two principal divisions iu the land tenures, the khdlsah 
or crown lands, and the barkhali or lands held by vassals and others. 
The khalsah consists of two kinds: lands held by cultivators 
directly of the state for a fixed term of years on the khdtdbands 
system ; and barkhali land situated in the lands of crown villages 
held direct of the state, on the pasaita, dharmdda, jivdi, inamt, 
or service tenures. The pasdita land is land held rent-free of the 
state on condition of village police service. Dharmdda, or tenure 
by religious service, includes lands bestowed on ascetics or holy 
men of whatever religion, as well as grants in endowment of 
mosques, temples &c. ; jivai includes lands granted for maintenance, 
as well as purely service tenures, and, except that it also includes 
maintenance, corresponds nearly with the patarat tenure of 
Rajputéna. The indmi tenure differs from the others in that no 
service can be demanded from the tenant ; fealty and allegiance are ° 
however inseparable from this as from all the tenures. Patel palat 


1The European administrators between 1870 and 1878 were Mr. E, H. Percival, 
C.S., Major J. W. Watson, and Colonel W. C. Parr. 
2 Details are given above in the Trade Chapter, pp. 223-225, 
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is one of the service tenures, and consists of land granted free of 
state dues to patels or headmen in consideration of their services 
in the village, and instead of pecuniary remuneration. Land held 
under the khataband: tenure pays a fixed amount to the state for a 
stated period of years, and the holders are liable to ejection only in 
the following events: where they fail to pay their assessment ; 
where previous remissions of the assessment have been granted, and 
nevertheless the holder does not cultivate his holding, and on 
’ inquiry being made it 1s found that he has not sufficient cattle or 
means to cultivate his holding without frequent remissions of the 
assessment. ‘The tenant has no power to transfer his holding, land 
only being transferred, in the cases above quoted, by the state 
alone, and on such transfers being made it is usual for the incoming 
tenant to pay the state a sum of money called sakar or sukri as a 
royalty. 

In vassal-held villages the old bhagvatai system of dividing the 
produce is still in force, and here theoretically the tenant is a tenant 
at will, though the landowners are influenced both by self-interest 
and prescription, and rarely terminate a tenure. In bhdgvatai 
villages two systems prevail: Dhal calledin Gujarét kaltar whereby 
a rough assessment of the state share is made from the standing 
crop, and where the tenant’s gross produce is brought to the village 
grain yard; here the rajbhag or state share is separated from the 
cultivator’s share (khedu bhag), and this done the tenant may 
remove his share of the grain to his own house. No land is liable 
to be sold by order of any civil court in payment of a cultivator’s 
private debts. The cultivator’s cattle and implements of husbandry 
are specially exempted from sale by order of any civil court. The 
usual mode of internal management of vassal villages resembles 
closely the manorial system of English holdings. Thus the gamait 
land corresponds to tenemental land, and the gharkhed to the 
demesne lands. Where there are more than one landholder and a 
complete separation of interests has not been made, it is usual for 
each shareholder to have separate gharkhed (or demesne) land, 
while the tenemnental lands remain joint amongst all the share- 
holders, the produce being divided according to the position of each 
in the family. The assessment is collected by three instalments, the 
first on Maha Sud 2nd in February ; the second on Vaishakh Sud 
2nd in May, and the third on Ashid Sud 2nd in July. Arrears of 
land revenue are enforced by mohsals, and these failing to procure 

ayment, the property of the cultivator excluding his cattle and 
implements of husbandry are sold to satisfy the state demands. 
Such cases are, however, of rare occurrence, aS remissions are 


liberally granted. 


There are in all fifteen criminal courts in the state, eleven courts 
of Mahil Nydyddhishes, with powers of imprisonment of either 
description up to six months and fine up to £20; two Assistant Sar- 
Nydyddhishes, with powers of imprisonment up to seven and three 
years and fine up to £200 and £100 respectively; one Sar- 
Nydyddhish with powers of imprisonment of either description up 
to fourteen years and fine up to £500. In cases where a heavier 
sentence is neccessary, this official obtains the Darbar’s sanction 
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before executing sentence. The Sar-Nydyadhish hears appeals from 
the Assistants and Mahal Nydyddhishes, but the Darbar Huzar 
Court is the final court of appeal. The village police consists of a 
mukhi or police patel aided by the village pasdttas, and in addition 
to these a regular police force of horse and footisemployed. There 
are pagis or trackers in all villages of any importance, and in 
many villages the pasditas willingly agree to be responsible for 
compensation in case of robberies being committed within the village 
lands. 

The total gross revenue in 1876 amounted to £268,121, of which 
the chief items were land revenue £200,615, customs £30,541], and 
interest on Government securities £14,435. The entire amount of 
tribute and similar demands paid annually by the Bhavnagar state 
through the British Government are £12,806 to the British Govern- 
ment, £400 to the Gaekwar, and £3186 to the Junaégad state. The 
postal arrangements are under the charge of the inspecting post- 
master, Cutch and Kathidwaér. The state has also four lines of 
local post connection with the several mahals. 


In 1882-83 there were 123 schools with 7131 pupils. There are 
eight i, aoe ig at Bhavnagar, Mahuva, Sihor, Gddhra, Umrdlo, 
Kundla, Botaéd, and Talav. 


Bhavnagar City is situated in north latitude 21° 46’ and east 
longitude 72° 11’, and about thirty-eight feet high from the level 
of the sea. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
35,871 but in 1881 it rose to 47,792. 


Except the Chadikani-dhdr! hills in the south and a few small 
hills here and there in the south-south-east and south-west, the 
country round the city is principally level and flat. The river 
Gadhechi takes its rise from the hills near the village of Sidhsar, 
four miles to the south-west of Bhavnagar, and joins the Bhavnagar 
creek near the town. Formerly, before the construction of the 
Gdurishankar Talév, no water used to flow except in the rainy 
season, but water now flows in it all the year round. Bhavnagar is 
enclosed by a masonry wall with towers. Including the suburbs the 
area of Bhdvnagar may roughly be said to be from one and a half 
miles to two miles. 


Bhavnagar was founded in 1723 by Bhévsingyji on the site of a 
small village of Vadva near the creek, and to this city the Gohils 
removed their capital from Sihor. From its excellent position at 
the head of the Gulf of Cambay, as well as from the secure anchorage 
afforded by the excellent creek in its vicinity, 16 commenced at an 
early period to attract to itself no small share of the local trade of 
the gulf. The creek at low water has eighteen feet of water, but its 
advantages for shipping are partly neutralised by the violent tides, 
which when ebbing prevent all craft, except steamers, ascending to 
the present port, which is situated about three miles from the 


1It is said that the hills have derived the name from the fact that when the city 
of Bhavnagar was newly established, a strong body of sentinels, commonly called in 


this country chddikds, was posted here to apprise the population of the advent of an 
enemy. 
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mouth of the creek. A small light-house is situated on the bandar 
or landing place, with a dioptric light placed on a square masonry 
tower fifty-one feet above high water, and another larger one is placed 
ona spot called Rognu-barun at the mouth of the creek. A hundred 
years ago the sea-water used to come near the bandar gate at high 
tides, but land was reclaimed slowly. In the land thus reclaimed 
several country presses for cotton have been erected, and large 
buiidings built for them. 


During the nine years ending 1881-82, the imports rose from 
£636,800 (Rs. 63,68,000) in 1872-73 to £691,200 (Rs. 69,12,009) in 
1881-82, and the exports rose from £1,082,200 (Rs. 1,08,22,000) 
in 1872-73 to £1,421,000 (Rs. 1,42,10,000) in 1881-82. The principal 
articles of import were grain, spices, metals and sheets of metals, 
molasses, sesamum, khordsdni oil-seed, piece-goods, and a large 
quantity of timber. Besides these kerosine oil and European 
medicines are largely imported. ‘lhe principal articles otf export 
were cotton, cotton yarn, piece-goods, dates, and clarified butter. 
Tbe number of ships which visited Bhdvnagar in a.p. 1881-82 was 
6227, and the namber of ships which qaitted the Bhavnagar port 
during the same period was 6233. Of these ships the tonnage 
varied from about 35,000 of Bombay ships to about 200 of Kanara 
ships. 

Of the inward traffic, owing to the introduction of the railway, 
cotton is brought to Bhavnagar by railway from Jundgad and 
Navdanagar and from such distant places as Nadiéd, Petlad, Anand, 
Borsad, Disa, Cambay, Limbdi, Wadhwan, and Lakhtar; sugar, 
molasses, grain, and clarified butter are brought from Delhi, Agra, 
Lucknow, Kénpur, Jaypur, Benares, Hathras, and Amritsar, by rail- 
way. Of the outward traffic the trade in timber has, since the 
opeuing of the railway, become four times greater than what it 
formerly was. Timber is now sent to Dhordji, Gondal, Jundgad, 
and to other places in the west, and to V&nkdner, Morvi, 
Dhrangadhra, Wadhwan, Ranpur, Chuda, Séela, and to other places 
in the north, and to such distant places even as Viramgdm, Mesdna, 
Bhéndup, Palanpur, Disa, and Patan. Grain in large quantity is 
sent on both lines to Sorath, Halar, and Jhélavéd. Cocoanuts, dates, 
and spices are sent in to all parts of Kathi4wér, Gujarat, as well as 
to Pali and other places on the R&jputdna railway. Cotton bales, 
which, owing to the early monsoon, were kept stored in Bhavnagar, 
are now sent to Bombay by railway when the ships and steamers ply 
no longer. Bhavnagar has five steam cotton-presses working with 
thirteen presses, and a new steam press is in course of construction. 
Besides these there are more than thirty country presses working 
half-pressed cotton bales, one cotton spinning and weaving mill, 
and a ginning factory. The principal manufactures of Bhavnagar are 
silk, principally used for women’s clothing and for local use; sugar- 
candy, which is made from sugar and largely sent into the interior 
of the country, and also into Gujarat; boxes bound in brass and 
iron, which are sold largely and exported into the interior of the 
province ; horse-carriages, shiqrams, chariots or raths, and country 


carts are also made here. The Bhavnagar-made country carts 
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are largely exported by railway into many parts of Kathiadwar. 
Cholian or red coarse cloths are made and used locally. Turbans, 


fentas, and dhotians are also made. Bhavnagar is famous for its 


manufactures of brass and copper pots, which are largely exported 
both to Bombay and into the interior of the province. Pots made - 
of iron, such as ranghadans, pardlds, sundlds, shigris, and other 
small articles, are locally used and sent into the interior of 
Kathidwdr. Fine betelnut-crackers are also made. Of late fine 
silver work has been turned out on the Cutch pattern. Electro- 
plated vessels are also made. Besides these there are lately started 
a factory of Mangalor tiles and bricks, a saw-mill, an ice factory, and 
an iron foundry, in which iron is cast and fine and fashionable rail- 
ings jilis and staircases are made. 

The first school opened was a vernacular school in 1852. At 
present (1883) there are in the city one high-school including the 
Anglo-vernacular school and two vernacular schools, one being for 
boys and the other for girls. Besides these state schools, there is one 
vernacular school maintained by a Khoja merchant; there are two 
libraries, both maintained by the Darbar. Of these one is affiliated 
tothe high-school. The average rainfall in Bhavnagar is twenty-six 
inches. The highest fall on record was in 1878 554 inches and the 
lowest fall on record was 18} inches in 1871. The municipality in 
Bhavnagar 1s conducted by a board consisting of an official chair- 
man and two non-official members. The municipal income amounts 
close to £3714 (Rs. 37,140) while the expenses amount to £4306 
(Rs. 43,061). The deficiency 1s met by the Darbar. In a.p. 1867 
a dispensary was opened. It has its own building with different 
wards for in-patients and a dissection-hall. In 1882-83 19,744 
persons were cured of which 157 were in-patients. ‘The dispensary 
is managed by two graduates and one passed midwife of the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Between 1870 and 1882 Bhavnagar has 
spent about £538,000 (Rs. 53,80,000) on public works, exclusive of 
a large sum given In the construction of the railway. Much atten- 
tion has been given to water-works in this town, as in former times 
the inhabitants were wont to suffer much inconvenience from the 
scanty supply which the town and its immediate vicinity afforded. 
To remove this inconvenience the Gaurishankar Lake, or the Gaga 
Talaév as it is popularly called, has been constructed at an expense 
of about £55,800 (Rs. 5,58,000,) by throwing a large dam across the 
Gadhechi river, and is the chief source from which the water is 
supplied to the town and shipping.’ Another dam has been thrown 
across the Mahableshvari river, near the village of Bhikhada, about 
five miles from Bhavnagar. This 1s another basis from which, when 
found necessary, water could be brought into the Gaga Talav. Of the 
several public buildings those of the Courts of Justice and the High 
School are prominent. ‘lhe High School has the Indo-Saracenic 
style. Facing the High School are the Darbdr’s stables, which are 
very airy; the boat basin, which was so useful in shipping ponies 
from the different chiefs of Kathidwdr for Karachi, during the 
Afghan war, and the hydraulic lift ; the steam chain ferry ; an excel- 
lent public vegetable and fruit market ; good schools, among which 
may be mentioned the Vernacular Girls’ School which has been 
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erected by the present chief m commemoration of his late Raéni 
Majiré} of Gondal. The facade of the building is adorned with 
medallions of the heads of a large number of Indian women repre- 
senting the different castes ad races of the country. The Post 
Office, and Telegraph Office, the Jail, Percival Fountain, Engineers’ 
Office, the Offices of the Revenue Commissioner and other Officers, 
the Clock Tower, the Palaces, and the Motibigh Palace where His 
Highness resides. Of late two very useful additions have been 
made in the way of public works, the first being the washing ghdt, 
which is largely used by native women in bathing and washing 
their clothes. It has been constructed at a little distance from 
the Gangajalia Taldv, but is connected with it by a large channel 
from which fresh water is daily sent, and the dirty water is 
allowed to go into the sea by a long channel connected with 
the washing ghit. The second is the paddock built for the 
horse-breeding establishment. It comprises over a hundred bighas 
of land, and the young colts and fillies are allowed to run about at will. 
A. very handsome building destined for a hospital is under course of 
construction on the skirts of the town, and is named the Sir Takht- 
singhji Hospital. The design emanates from Mr. Emerson, the 
architect, who designed and built the Crawford Market in Bombay. 
It is a clear adaptation of the Hindu style to the needs of a modern 
building designed for the accommodation of a large number of sick 
people in spacious and well-ventilated wards. In the centre there 
will be a dome, the height of which will be 105 feet from the pave- 
ment of the central hall. The dome itself will be composed of a 
new species of cement made in England, and a very nice garden has 
been made in the compound of this building. Near the town, ata 
distance of about one and a half miles to the east, lies the temple of 
Ruvdépuri Mata. On the road leading from the temple of Ruvaépuri 
Mata to the village of Ruva is a Sutdr Talévdi, near which is a 
memorial-stone. ‘lhe inscription on this stone says that the memonial 
stone was erected in memory of Sutér Samla, son of Sutér Ruda, on 
Phalgun Sud 14th Tuesday—Samvat 1553, a.p. 1497, Shak Samvat 
1419,in the victorious reign of Emperor Mahmud at the sea-board town 
at Gogha. A handsome temple built by the late chief, and called 
after him the Jasvanéth, adorns the town. Facing this temple there 
is a band-stand and a small public garden. The Darb4ri band plays 
twicea week, Wednesday and Saturday. A pretty lake called the 
GangaAjalia Taldv is situated between the temple and the town, and 
has been beautifiedlately. Inthe centreof this lake a marble chhatri or 
dome is in course of construction. It is being erected to the memory 
of the Gondal Rani of the present chief. There are altogether six 
plantations roand Bhavnagar, in which there are altogether 26,354 
trees, consisting of cocoanut, casuarina, and mango. Besides 
these there are a travellers’ bungalow, large gardens, several rest- 
houses or dharmshdlas, Musalmén masjids, two churches of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant faith, a Christian burial-ground, and 
a Parsi tower of silence. 


Bha’ya'vadar, a large flourishing town under the Gondal state, 


with a population of 5563 souls according to the census of 1872, is 
situated in east longitude 70° 17’ and north latitude 21° 52%. It lies 
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about fifteen miles north-west of Dhor4ji town and railway terminus. 
At the collapse of the Moghal empire Bhaydvadar fell into the 
hands of the Desdis, who in about a.p, 1753 sold it to Jadeja HAloji 
of Gondal. The Tarikh-i-Soréth says that Kumbhoji acquired 
Bhéydvadar but probably he openly assumed the sovereignty while 
the sale took place in Haloji’s time. Bhaéyavadar is about eleven 
miles north of the Bhadar river, which is crossed by the excellent 
bridge thrown over it by the Gondal Darbaér at Supedi. The popula- 
tion according to the census of 1881 was 5197 souls. 


Bhera’i is situated on a branch of the Devrépuri called Dukhden 
(or trouble-giving) from its numerous windings. The Darbar have 
excavated a straight channel to connect Bherdi with the Devrapuri 
creek. This channel is called Sukhden or ease-giving. Bherdi 
trades pretty briskly during the cotton season, and is a rising 
town. It is twelve miles to the north-east of Jéfarabad as the 
crow flies, but more by the road, as the creek has to be avoided. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 841 souls and 
increased in 1881 to 1171. Much salt is made near this town, and 
pearls are occasionally found in the oysters of the creek. Bherdai is 
saidto have been populatedabout 200 years ago by one Sddul Mamaiyo 
of the Ram tribe of Ahirs. The oldest memorial-stones are dated 
about a.p. 1687 corresponding to Sumvat 1743. The waste site of old 
Bherai is about 300 yards to the east of the present village. To the 
north of Bherdi there is a quarry of excellent yellow stone resembling 
marble. There is also a large quantity of a light-coloured soft clay 
called bhutdo which is largely used by natives for washing their hair ; 
the special quality of this clay is that it leaves the hair soft and not 
dry and hard as lime-juice, arita, &c. do. At the close of the last 
century, when there was much warfare with Bhavnagar on the 
Baébridvdd frontier, Jaméddr Laving Jakhra and Ahir Rém Hado 
much distinguished themselves. Senna grows here. 


Bhensa'n is about twenty-four miles distant by the road from 
Jundgad. It lies to the east of this town on the bank ofthe Uben, which 
river rises in a rising ground called the Ubenio Timbo about three 
miles to the east of the village. Formerly this village was a nes or 
hamlet, andsome Rajputs of Rib or Ribra, whohad lost their buffaloes, 
found them here. They then took up their residence in this spot, and, 
from the fact of having recovered their buffaloes here, calledthe place 
Bhensén. It is now the head-quarters of a mahal, and a vahivatdar 
and first class magistrate reside here. The population consists 
principally of VAnidés, Brahmans, Lohands, and Kanbis, and according 
to the census of 1872 consisted of 3029 souls, but this number fell to 
1631 in 1881 after the famine of 1878-79. The cotton of the Bhensén 
district 1s considered to be of good quality. In a Valabhi copper- 
plate found at Timbdi near Bhens&n mention is made of a village 
called Bhasant which possibly may be an ancient name of Bhensan. 
Formerly a local ascetic named Devidds resided here who had such 
miraculous powers that to this day he is called Satya Devidds. His 
shrine is about two miles from Bhens&n to the north-west. A fair 
is held here on the second of the light half of the month of Ashddh 
and the bava distributes a meal to the people assembled. All eat 
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together without distinction of caste, Hindus and Musalmdéns together, 
but the Dheds dine separately. They drink water too from one and 
the same trough. It is said that lepers are cured by the sanctity of 
this place and hence many come to reside here. The village was 
attacked and plundered by one Hamir Mehar about fifty years ago 
but is now again populous. There is a vernacular school here. __ 

Bhimkata is a village of 128 houses with a population of 922 
persons, situated near Bdélambha, about ten miles from the Gulf of 
Cutch in Navdnagar territory. The soil ofthe surrounding country 
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is salt and there is a scarcity of good drinking water in consequence . 


of which the Bhimkata people have continually desired permission to 
divert the waters of the Nani Aji river which rans three miles off in 
other territory into an old chanrel which would bring them past the 
village. This permission has however not been granted. There is 
one well for drinking purposes in the village and a tank called the 
Megasri, which is equally shared by the neighbouring Navdnagar 
village of Dudhai, holds water for three months in the year. The 
water being brackish, no garden crops can be raised. The value of 
the possession to the Gdek war isinsignificant, but there are difficulties 
in the way of effecting an exchange with Navdnagar for another 
village, which have been already alluded to. 


Bhimora, about eight miles south-south-east of Chotila, is a 
talukah of twelve villages, and is held by Khachar Kathis, offshoots of 
the house of Chotila. Bhimora is said to have been anciently called 
Bhimpuri, and a rock-cut cave is shown there. The country about 
Bhimora is hilly and the river Bhogdvo of Iimbdi rises near this. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 513 and accord- 
ing to that of 1881 109 souls. 


Bhoika, about seven miles south-east of the town and railway 

station of Limbdi, is the head-quarters ofan Agency thanah which 
superintends the affairs of the independent Bhaydd of Limbdi. 
Bhoika is a separate tribute-paying tuélukah, and the talukdars are 
Jhdla Rajputs, cadets of Limbdi. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 2169 and according to that of 1881 2286 souls. 
The Grdsidés once commenced to build a fort of which the remains 
may be seen, but were prevented completing it by the Limbdi chief. 
There is a minaret in the Bhoika village of Jhobdla said to have 
been built by one of the cadets of the Jundgad Ghori house. One 
of the Bhoika Jh&lds is said to have done good service for Bhavnagar 
during the reign of Vakhatsinghji. 
‘ Bhoira, about twelve miles north-east of Jasdan, to which state it 
belongs, derives its name from a cave in the neighbouring hill, where 
there is also a fort. This is the fort destroyed by Ra Khengér II. 
The population of Bhoira according to the census of 1872 was 584 
and according to that of 1881 526 souls. 


Bhoja'vadar is a separate tribute-paying talukah under the 
Songad station thdnah. It is a holding of Gohil Rajputs, Bhayéd 
of Lathi. It is distant about fourteen miles north-west of Songad 
station and lies on the southern bank of the K&élobhar river about 
three miles north-wost of the Dhola Junction station on the Bhév- 
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nagar-Gondal Railway. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 1308 and according to that of 1881 1107 souls. 


Bhua’'va'da. The population of this village is ascribed to Raja 
Bhuvad of the Bhudtimbiinscription. The village hes about sixteen 
miles north-east of Sutrdpdda and about three and a half miles to 
the north of Bhuftimbi. There are old monuments dating from 
Samvat 1400-1500 in its lands which shows the village to be of 
about the same date as Bhudtimbi. In 1872 the entire population 
was seventy-six persons, but it was almost depopulated by the 
famine of 1878-79 and in 1881 the population had sunk to seventeen 
souls. It has been repopulated on a new site by the name of 
Bahddarpura. The buildings and ruins in the village lands such 
as vives or wells with steps, and the remains of a fort with gates, as 
well as the actual extent of the lands, which amount to a hundred 
santis equivalent to about 2000 acres, show that it must once have 
been a large and populous village. The Memati stream joins the 
Surmat river about a mile from this village. The water of the 
Memati is very deleterious to health. 


Bhumbhali village in Bhavnagar, with a population of 1563, 
is famous for a kind of yellow earth, which is used as a flux for solder- 
ing metal vessels. ‘This is largely exported. About a mile from 
Bhumbhali, on the road to Koliak, is the Bhamaria well, said to 
have been constructed by Mokheraji Gohil, to enable him to water 
his camels when raiding near Gogha. 


Bhuva'timbi. This village lies about fourteen miles to the 
north-east of Sutraépdada. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 275 souls, but this number dwindled to 268 in 1881 
consequent on the famine of 1878-79. The village is said to have 
been repeopled by Kardia! Hamir of Sutrfpada in a.p. 1839 and the 
population now consists principally of Kardia Rajputs of the Baérad, 
Mori, Jhankét, and Gohil tribes. But it was founded early in the 
fifteenth century by Raja or Grdsia Bhuvad. Thus the tank is 
called the Bhuvaéd Talév ; and the writter gathers from a Sanskrit 
inscription that the tank was excavated by Bai VAgti, daughter of 
Bai Magti, wife of Réj Bharam of Barad race for the spiritual benefit 
of Shri Bhuvad, so probably Vagti was the widow of Bhuvad who 
was doubtless a Grasia of some adjacent village. The inscription 
mentions that it was inscribed in a.p. 1401 (Samvat 1457) in the 
victorious reign of Rd} Shri Shivgan. This Shivgan was probably 
a Vaja ruler of Somnath. His name occurs also in the inscription 
at Phulka in the Una parganah, the date of which is a.p. 1889 
(Samvat 1445) so that the two inscriptions clearly refer to the same 
Shivgan. In the village is a grove of Ravan Tadd trees or the 
branched variety of the palmyra. 


Bileshvar is a small village lying to the east of the Barda 
hill on the banks of the Bileshvari river. Here is a fine temple 
sacred to Shiv, of some antiquity, and in excellent preservation. 





1 Kardia means a R4jput who subsists by labour or service, ké 
with grds and Kardia with Grasia, - » &ér as contrasted 
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The population of Bileshvar by the census of 1872 was 172, but it 
increased to 211 souls in 1881. The Rabdris of the neighbouring 
villages have much faith in this Mahdaédev and many vows are 
made to the shrine, several lamps of ght are constantly burning 
here ; one of these is kept up at the cost of the Rana of |’orbandar, 
Three fairs are annually held here, one on the last day of the dark 
half of Shrdvan in August, another on the fourteenth day of the dark 
half of the month of Maha (the Nhivratrt}, and a third on the eighth 
of the dark half of Shravan, when hundreds of people assemble here 
to worship the Mahadev. Porbandar has endowed this shrine with 
some land, and Navdnagar has granted it the village of Sajdiali in 
dharmada or religious tenure. The Rabdris and Chérans of the 
neighbouring districts usually give one day’s churning of butter to 
the shrine yearly, and the Bava of the temple goes to collect it 
even as far as Okhamandal. The river called Bil Ganga rises in the 
Barda hills, and flows past this village and joins the Minsdr near 
Khirasra. Itis said that a Muhammadan army once captured the 
village and attempted to break the ling, but the ling burst of 
itself and hundreds of wasps issued therefrom and put the army to 
flight after killing many of them. The origin of the Bileshvar 
Mahddev is attributed to Krishna. It seems that Satyabhaima one 
of Krishna’s wives, asked him to procure for her the pariatak tree, 
Jatropha multifida, which only grows in Indra’s garden. Krishna 
sent Naéradmuni to bring the tree from Indra, but he refused to part 
with it and challenged Krishna to fight with him. Krishna went to 
the garden where the tree was growing and took it. Fighting now 
ensued in heaven between Indra and Krishna, but when the sun 
set both the combatants rested on the P&riyatra mountain which 
is now called Barda. In the morning Krishna offered prayers to 
Gangaéji and the goddess issued out of a cave and was named by 
Krishna Bil-Ganga. Krishna now adored Shiv who instantly 
appeared and was much pleased with Krishna’s worship and 
promised to fulfil his desires. Krishna then installed him at that 
spot and named him Bilvadakeshvar which has since been 
corrupted to Bileshvar. Others say that Krishna adored Shiv here 
with great devotion for seven months, and as he used to strew bili 
leaves on the symbol he called it Bileshvar. 


Bilkha, the ancient Balisthén or residence of the Raja Bali, is 
distant about eighteen miles east of Vamansthali (the present 
Vanthali), the abode of the dwarf Va4man, and about fourteen miles 
south-east of Jundgad. Bilkha lies at the foot of the Girndr 
clump in the south-east corner. It 1s connected by a good made- 
- road with the head-quarters of the district at Manikvdda which is 
about sixteen miles to the eastward. It is also connected withJundgad 
by a made-road. It is owned by Ka&this of the Vala tribe, a branch 
of the Jetpur house. Here is a spot called the dwelling of Sagalsha 
Shet who is supposed to have beena Vania of great purity of life. 
Shiv one day visited him in the garb of an ascetic to test his virtue 
and asked him to cut off the head of his only son Chaliyo and 
together with his wife pound it in a mortar and then give it to him 


toeat. Sagdalshadid not refuse to perform this terrible sacrifice, and 


his son also willingly gave up his life. Shiv seeing their sincerity, 
B 613—5l 
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restored Chaliyo to life, and granted them whatever they asked. 
Many persons say that Sagdlsha lived in the Shidl Island and that 
he was the Raja of that place. ‘lhis part of the country including 
the Girnér clump originally belonged to and was inhabited by Khant 
Kolis who are still to be found there. The present talukdars are 
Vala Kéla Devdan who has fourth class jurisdiction in his sole 
villages, and Valas Ala and Desa both sons of Bhima Séta, they 
each exercise sixth class jurisdiction in their sole villages. Bilkha 
itself 1s Joint between the above-mentioned shareholders and 1s 
therefore managed by a thanahdar subordinate to the Jetpur talukah 
court. There isa good thanahdar’s bungalow here, and a school, 
dispensary, and thanahddr’s quarters. The population according to 
the census of 1872 was 3327 and according to that of 1881-82 
3791 souls. 


Bocha'rva, originally a separate jurisdiction, 1s now subject to 
Bhavnagar. It is situated about ten miles south-east of Gadhra to 
which mahalit belongs. Itis about seven miles north-west of Dhola 
junction. ‘The population according to the census of 1872 was 239 
and according to that of 1881 262 souls. 


Boda nones is a separate tribute-paying talukah of one village 
only. It is subordinate to the Chok thanah, from which it is distant 
about two and a half miles to the south-east. The Grasids are Karalia 

hirs who were established in these parts from very ancient times. 
It is doubtful whether these Ahirs gave the name of their tribe to 
or derived it from the Kdmlo hill, at the foot of which hes their 
village ; but probably the latter theory is the correct one. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 291 and according 
to that of 1881 157 souls. 


Bota'd is situated in north latitude 22°10’ and east longitude 
71° 42’ at the confluence of the streams which unite to form the 


_ small river Utavali. It hada population of 7450 souls according 
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to the census of 1872, which increased to 7755 in 1881. There 
is a station here of the Bhdvnagar-Wadhwan railway. This town 
is said to have been founded by the Jhaélds of Kondh, who are a 
Bhaéyad of Halvad Dhradngadra. At no great distance from the 
town is the shrine and tomb of the Muhammadan saint Pir Hamir 
Khan. This person is said to have been the thanahdar of Ranpur, 
and to have fallen in battle with the Khuman and Vala Kathis at 
Ugdmedi, near Gadhra. The Botadd traders are rich and 
enterprising, and there are some wealthy bankers also there. The 
chief trade is in cotton, molasses, RAdhanpuri ght or clarified butter 
and Ahmadabadi and Navdnagar stuffs. These last are principally 
silk, either plaim or embroidered, and mostly used for female 
apparel. There is a telegraph office and post office here and a 
dispensary. There is a fine tank called the Phatsar, near the 
Satpura Hills, not far from this town. 


Chabharia. See SamapHiA,a. 


Chacha'na is a separate tribute-paying estate of one village 
under the Bhoika thanah from which it hes about three miles distant 
to the south. The Grdsiis are Jhéla Rajputs and Bhaydds of 
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Limbdi. The population according to the census of 1872 was 788 
and according to that of 1881 782 souls. 


Cha’nch, witha population of 130 is situated not far from the 
mouth of the Motapaét creek, on a rock on the shore of the Arabian 
Sea. The inhabitants of Chénch were in former days such 
daring pirates, that along this coast the word Chanchia is synony- 
mous with pirate. There is a famous Adansonia at Chanch, about 
100 feet in circumference at a height of four feet from the ground. 
This tree, if the old theories as to the age of the Adansonia be 
correct, must be at least 2000, if not 3000 years old, and possibly 
was planted by one of the old navigators to or from the African 
coast. The tree is not considered indigenous to India, though found 
in many places. Usually, however, it is found growing near the 
coast. ‘'here are two or three of these trees growing along the 
southern coast of Kathiadwdr, but, excepting this tree, all the others 
are within fifty feet in circumference. Pearls are found in the 
Chanch creek. 


Chha'ya, nowa small and insignificant village about two miles 
south-east of Porbandar, wus the Jethva capital after the aban- 
donment of Ranpur and previous to the adoption of Porbandar, and 
the old palace is still there. Chhdya is situated on the west bank 
of the Porbandar creek, and the Mokal Ran lies to the west of it. 
According to the 1881 census it had 996 inhabitants. 


Chhalata is a separate tribute-paying state subordinate to the 
Bhoika thanah, from which it lies about eight miles in the south-west 
direction. The nearest railway station to Chhalala is Raénpur, 
which is six miles to the south of that village. Itis held by Jhala 
Rajputs cadets of Limbdi. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 863 and according to that of 1881 800 souls. 


Chama'rdi. This is a separate tribute-paying talukah of the 
Gohilvar district and is the head-quarters of an Agency thanah. It 
is situated on the Gogha-Dhandhuka road and is about thirty miles 
north-west of Gogha and twenty miles west of Bhavnagar, of which 
house the Grdésids are Bhaydd. It lies at the foot of several bold 
trachyte peaks, the lower boulders of which are water-worn and 
point to a day when all the Bhal district was a shallow sea connected 
with the Ran. The Kélobhér used to flow two miles to the north- 
west of this village, but about half a century ago it changed its 
course and now flows about half a mile to the south of it. The 
river is spanned by a fine bridge. Chaméardi is about nine miles to 
the north of the Sihor and Songad railway stations, and is about 
ten miles to the east of Dhola junction. ‘The population according 
to the census of 1872 was 2371 and according to that of 1881 2117 
souls. 


Cha’ndli. See SisAna. 

Cha'vand, originally a Babra village, was acquired by the 
Géekwar during the government of the peninsula by Vithalrév 
Devaji. It is on the highroad between Rajkot and Bhavnagar and 
only seven miles to the west of Dhasa, and the same distance north 
of Lathi railway station. It is about six miles distant from Baébra 
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to the eastward. The population according to the census of 1872 
was 1280. 


Charkha is a separate tribute-paying estate of one village, 
subordinate to the Lakhdpadar thanah from which it 1s distant 
about ten miles to the northward. Itis about nine miles to the 
north-west of Kundla, eleven miles south of Amreli, and about 
twenty miles south of Chital. The Grdsids are Kathis of the Vala 
tribe. The population according to the census of 1872 was 1613 
and according to that of 1881 1414 souls. 


Chelna is situated in about the centre of the Gir forest about 
eighteen to twenty miles south of Vis4vadar and twenty-two to 
twenty-six miles north-east of Patan. It originally belonged to 
the Harsarka Kithis of Visdvadar but now is under Jundgad. 
The water of Chelna is very unhealthy, and causes the belly to swell 
and the spleen to become enlarged. The village 1s surrounded by 
a stone wall and had according to the census of 1872 a population 
of only 150 souls but increased in 1881 to 195. In former times, 
when it was wished to get rid of any state prisoner, he was sent to 
Chelna. Few except Sidis or Kolis can withstand the poisonous 
quality of the water, and consequently in a short time he died. The 
population of this part of the Gir consists principally of Sidis or 
Kolis. The Somat river rises near the Nagdi Vav in the Chelna 
limits, and flows into the sea near Mul Dwarka. 


Chital, about nine miles north of Amreli, twelve miles west of 
Lathi, and ten miles south of Babra, 1s one of the most important 
seats of the Vala Kathis of the Jetpur house and was one of their 
earliest settlements. Originally a Sarvaiya holding, a pal or blackmail 
lh from it was acquired by the Seldrka Kathis of Mendarda. 

he great seat of the present Jetpur K4thi house was then at Devlia 

about ten miles north-west of Chital and about five miles east of 
Vasivad. Najo Vala of Devlia pursued some Selarkds of Chital 
who had driven off his cattle, and was slain in the pursuit near the 
village of Sultanpur now under Gondal. The sons of Najo namely 
Viro and Jaito continued the feud and finally the Seldrkds 
relinquished to them the pal over Chital, and a reconciliation was 
effected. The Selarkdés now retired to Mendarda and the Devha 
Valdas removed their capital to Chital of which place they speedily 
became sole masters reducing the Sarvaiyds to a subordinate position. 
There are even now Sarvaiya Mulgrasids in Chital. Vuiro and Jaito 
founded the two principal branches of the Jetpur house now known 
as Virdni and Jaitani which will be treated of under Jetpur. Jato 
had a son Bhoko whose son Jaito was very famous. The following 
duho is said concerning him!; 

If thou Jaita on the Chital throne 

Had'st not been so unbending. 

The Kathis would have bzen obliged to move 


And would have been forced to pay dues 
like cultivators, Oh son of Bhoka ! 


1 The Gujaréti runs: Tun jaita Chitalne takhat, nar dkut na thdta ; Kathi kise ja 
bhog bharva Bhokdut, 
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Chital became a prosperous town under the rule of the Kathis 
who in 1803 made, together with the Kundla Kathis, the first overtures 
to the British Government. The Kathis of Chital now became so 
Fale de that the Nawab of Jundgad ceded to them Jetpur, 

endarda, and Bilkha. The reason for these cessions was probably 
as follows. By their establishment at Mendarda they restrained the 
Selarkas and Harsurka Kathis who were frequently troublesome. 
At Bilkha they controlled the Khaénts, Maiyds, and other turbulent 
tribes, while at Jetpur they defended the line of the Bhadar from 
any foreign foe. Chital was taken by Thdékor Vakhatsinghyji of 
Bhavnagar in his warfare with the Kathis in A.p. 1793, but was 
restored to them. The Vanidés who left Chital on this occasion did 
not return to it. They are still called Chitalia Vanids. The 
population of Chital according to the census of 1872 was 3908 and 
according to that of 1881 3959 souls. 


Chitra’va’'v is a separate-tribute paying estate under the 
Chamérdi thanah in Gohilvdéd. It is fifteen miles north-west of 
Chamfardi and is held by Gohil Rajputs originally Bhaydd of 
Bhé&vnagar. The talukah consists of one village only. Chitrdvav 
is three miles distant to the north-west from the Ujalvav railway 
station and nine miles to the north of the Dhola junction station on 
the Bhdvnagar-Wadhwaén and Bhdvnagar-Dhoraji railway. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 315 and according 
to that of 1881 321 souls. 


Chobari was a separate tribute-paying tdlukah belonging to 
KA&this of the Khachar tribe and the Bhimora house. On their 
death without male issue the estate reverted to the house of 
Bhimora from which it sprung. It is, together with Bhimora, now 
subordinate to the Chotila thanah from which thanah it lies about 
twelve miles to the southward. ‘There 1s a fine well here called the 
Panchmukhi or well with five entrances. There is also a tank and 
another fine vdv or well with steps. The names of the last Grdsids 
of Chobdri were Khdchars Oghad and Jutha. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 296, and according to that of 
1881 260 souls. 


Chogat is situated about four miles to the east of Umrala in 
Bhavnagar and is about four miles south of the town of Vala. In 
1872 the population had reached 1900 souls, but these decreased 
to 1701 in 1881, owing to the ravages of the famine of 1878-79. 
The river Kdélubhar, which rises in a kund or reservoir near Bubra, 
used formerly to flow about two miles within Vaéla frontier. But it 
has changed its course during the last few years, and now flows 
close to Chogat. The village derives its name from four small hills 
nearly adjoining it, called the Khodidr, Modlio, Bhutio and Dangardi. 
There is a shrine of the Khodiaér Mata on the Khodidr hill, the image 
in which is said to have been installed by the Gohil chieftains of 
Umrala. Two hills, called respectively the Thépnaéth and the Isavo, 
lie to the eastward of Chogat. On the Th4pnath bill is a temple of the 
Thapnith Mahddev, which enjoys an endowment made by Thakor 
Sdérangji of Umrala. The celebrated sage Dhundhali Mél, whose 
curse 18 said to have caused the destruction of Vala, the ancient 
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Valabhipur, resided in a hut on the Isalvo hill. Chogat is a 
flourishing village, and bears wheat crops of excellent quality, of 
the kind called katha, which is raised by irrigation. The village 
is no doubt an ancient one, and was very near Valabhipur, and 
though no architectural remains are now existent, large bricks, such 
as those found at Valabhi, are constantly dug up. There is an old 
palyo or monumental stone here, the inscription on which is illegible, 
but the date Sumvat 1516 (a.p. 1460) is plain enough. Excellent 
building stone is quarried from the hills lying to the north of the 
village. 

Chok. This is a Sarvaiya holding situated on the south bank 
of the river Shatrunji and is about ten miles south-south-west of 
Padlitana. Itis situated in the sub-division of the province known 
as Und Sarvaiya. Immediately opposite to Chok on the opposite 
side of the river is the Lonch hill, 1426 feet high, called in Jain 
literature Hastagiri. The Kaémlo hill over Bodd-no-nes is three miles 
distant to the south-east. It is called Kadamgiri in the Jain annals 
and is 1330 feet high and is surmounted by a small temple. Chok 
is the head-quarters of an Agency thanah and is a flourishing little 
town, the population of which according to census of 1872 was 1163 
and according to that of 1881 1264 souls, 


Chokdi, a village of the Chuda ¢talukah, lies five miles to the 
west of Chuda. It is famous for the shrine of the Charmdlyo Nag 
and is one of the few shrines sacred to snake worship in the 
peninsula. The shrine is very popular, and the average income 
derived by the ministering priest 13 about Rs. 500 per annum. 
The population of Chokdi according to the census of 1872 was 1106 
and according to that of 1881 1265 souls. 


Chorva'd is about nine miles south-east of Mangrol and thirteen 
miles north-west of Verdval, and lies on the coast of the Arabian 
Sea. It has been since the earliest days famous for its betel gardens, 
and the flavour of Chorvad betel is supposed to be very superior, 
and it is largely exported not only inland but also by sea. Chorvad 
was in ancient times a dependency of Mdngrol. It is said to have 
derived its name from being a notorious haunt of pirates. There 
are some curious images here in a patch of jungle called the Jhund. 
In later tomes, t.e. after the collapse of the ‘\Moghal power iu the 
peninsula, it was seized on by the Raéizddhds, but we have no record 
of the exact date of such seizure; but Sanghji or Singhji, the 
Raizddah Grasia of Chorvad, took an active part in the intestine wars 
of the nineteenth century ; but he was killed in the battle of Maha 
fought between him and Aliya Hatti, and his descendants were 
much embarrassed as to how they should defray the arrears of the 
soldiery. As Rana Sultdnji of Porbandar was connected by 
marriage with the deceased Singhji, his relatives in a.v, 1787 
entrusted the fort and town to him on condition that he should 
defray the demands of the Sipd&his. The Rana agreed and took 
possession of the town and thence his commandant of this town 
captured Veraval. This caused a general insurrection against the 
Nawab along the coast, and Sutrapdda also rebelled. But in the 
course of a short time Verdval was recovered and Chorvad also 
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was conquered in a.D. 1788. Mokdaji, the chief Rdéizddah Grdasia, was 
permitted to retire with his family to Dhoraji on this occasion under 
the protection of Jédeja Kumbhoji of Gondal. Since this date 
Chorvdd has been a khdlsah (crown) domain of the Jundgad state. 
The trade of Chorvad is insignificant, it bemg merely a roadstead. 
The population according to the 1872 census was 2818 souls, but 
this fell to 1299 after the severe famine of 1878-79. The air of 
Chorvad is considered favourable to invalids. 


Chotila called in ancient times Chotgad, is situated at the foot of 
the Chaund hill which is surmounted by the temple of Chéund Mata 
and is 1173 feet in height. Itis on the Réjkot-Wadhwan high-road 
and is distant thirty miles north-east of Rajkot, and thirty-six miles 
south-west of Wadhwan. It was originally a holding of the Sodha 
Parmars but was conquered from Jagsio Parmar by the Khachar 
Kathis who have ever since made it one of their principal seats. 
Most of the Khadchar Ka4this trace their origin to the Chotila house. 
Chotila was acquired by the Kathis in a.p. 1566. It is the head- 
quarters of an Agency thanah. There is a good travellers’ bungalow 
here and a good dharmshila, a post office, school, &. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 1771 and according 
to that of 1881 2029 souls. 


Chuda isa third class state in the Jhélavad district and is situated 
about twenty miles south of Wadhwan and ten miles south-west 
of Limbdi. On the death of Raj Chandrasinghji of Halvad, his 
eldest son Prathiraj was, according to custom, holding Wadhwén in 
maintenance. He was the sister’s son of the Chuddésama Réo of 
Bhadli. But Chandrasinghji’s other two sons «askaranji and 
Amarsinghji were sons .of Satbhama daughter of Mahéraja Sursingji 
of Jodhpur, and they, with the aid of the Ahmadabad viceroy 
captured Prathirdj who was carried off a prisoner to Ahmadabad, 
where he subsequently died. His two sons Sultdnji and Ra&joji 
escaping sought refuge at Bhadli. Askaranji now mounted the 
Halvad gdaddi but was shortly after assassinated by his brother 
Amarsinghji who succeeded him. Sultdnjiand Raéjoji now went 
into outlawry against Amarsinghji, and Sultdnji finally conquered 
the Vankdner Chordsi which is held by his descendants to this day. 
Rajoji conquered Wadhwan and ruled there, Ra&joji had three sons, 
Sabalsingh who succeeded him at Wadhwén, Udayasingh and 
Bhavsinghji who went to Héardvati. Bhavsinghji had a son 
Madhavsinghji who had three sons Madavsingh, Arjansingh, and 
Abhyesingh, Diavastawh killed his brother Sabalsingh and usurped 
the gddi and was succeeded by his son Bhagatsingh. But 
Arjansingh and Abhyesingh returned from Hérdvati and killed 
Bhagatsingh, and divided the estate, Arjansinghji retaining 
Wadhwdn and Abhyesinghji taking Chuda. Their descendants 
rule at Wadhwén and Chuda respectively to this day. The 
celebrated Jdlamsingh who founded the chiefdom of Jhélera 
Patan, was a descendant of Madavsingh. Chuda was acquired in 
a.v. 1706-07. Abhyesingh was succeeded by Rdisinghji in 1747 and 
he was slain by the Kathis of Palidd in 1768 and was succeeded 
by Gajsinghji who was also killed by the Pdlidd Kathis in 1780, He 
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was succeeded by his son Hathisinghji who repulsed the K&athis 
and ruled till 1820. In his time Colonel Walker’s perpetaal 
settlement was made. He was succeeded by his son Abyesinghji IT., 
who lived till 1826 and was succeeded by his son Raisinghji IT., 
who ruled till 1844, when he was succeeded by his son Bechar- 
singhji the present chief. The heir tothe gadi Kunvar Maédhav- 
singhji is twenty years of age, and was educated at the Rajkumar 
College at Radjkot. There is a railway station at Chuda on the 
Bhavnagar-Wadhwan line. The soil of Chudais very fertile, and the 
water is considered good. 


Dahida is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the 
Lakhapadar thdnah, from which it is distant about eight miles to the 
north-west. It isa holding of the Vala K&this and is about twenty 
miles south-east of the Kunkavav station on the Bhavnagar-Dhoréji 
line. The population according to the census of 1872 was 491 
and according to that of 1881 770 souls. 


Dadva isa village under Gondal of some importance, situated 
about seven miles west of Atkot, and about twenty miles north-east 
of the Sultdnpur railway station. It is a holding of the Vala K&this. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 2103 and 
according to that of 1881 2418 souls. 


Da‘mnagar. This is an open village with a walled enclosure 
containing the kachert and its subordinate buildings. These are in 
a considerable state of dilapidation, but sanction has been given for 
the erection of new Government buildings on a standard plan. 
There is a good kund of water adjoining the town on the east side. 
In the town the Méhdjan element is strong. The population of the 
district is principally composed of Kunbis and Kolis. The Kolis 
of this district are much given to thieving in consequence of which 
it is necessary to have roll-call of them taken by the police. There 
are a great many wells and irrigated fields around Damnagar, but 
there is no good river in the district. 


Da’ntra‘na. This villagebelongs to the Vadél revenuesub-division 
of the Jundgad state. Itis twelve miles south of Jundgad and twenty 
miles south of Vadal. It is famous as being the birth-place of the 
Chéran woman Nagbdi who cursed Ra Mandlik, the last Rajput 
sovereign of Jundgad, when he insulted her modesty. Her father’s 
name was Harjog Damo. Hehad noissue, but finally aftermuchserving 
of holy men he obtained onedaughter Nagbdithrough the intercession 
of an ascetic named Hirégar. Harjog residedat Dhanphulia about six 
miles south-west of Jundgad. Nagbdi was married to Charan Ravsur 
Bhasur. Her descendants are still to be found at Dantraéna and are 
called Gorvidla Charans. There is a shrine and memorial stone of 
Nagbaéi at Dantréna. Itis said that Ra Mandlik was enamoured 
of her son Nagdajan’s wife Minbéi. When any great man visits a 
Charan’s village, it is the custom of the Chéran women to approach 
him face to face with a tray containing kanku or redpowder 
moistened with water and some raw rice. They then la the 
caste mark on his forehead with the kanku and affix some rice to 
it; they then throw some of the grain or some flowers over him 
and bless him, and depart after cracking their fingers against their 
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temples. This last is emblematic of the person so doing taking the 
misfortunes of the person in whose honour this is done upon her. 
When Minbai approached Ra Mandlik to perform this ceremony he 
turned away from her in another direction because he was unwilling 
to accept her blessing as his doing so would make her sacred from 
his unlawful desires. On his thus turning away Minbdi said to 
Nagbdi, ‘The Ra turns away.’ Nagbdéi said, ‘Try him in anotber 
direction as perhaps there may be some bad omen to him in receiving 
a blessing in that direction.’ She went in all four directions, but the 
Ra still turned away from her. She then said to Nagbdi, ‘I have 
tried all four directions but he still turns away.’ Nagb4i replied, 
‘You need not try any more; it is not Mandlik who turns, but the 
days of his good fortune which have turned away from him.’ She 
then was going away, when Ra Mandlik placed his hand on her 
bosom. Minbéi ran screaming to her mother-in-law, and complained 
of the insult the Ra had put on her. N&gbdi then cursed him as 
follows :! 

The rule of the Ras shall pass away and your sovereignty shall last no 

longer ; A wanderer ye shall beg for alms, and shall then remember me, 
Oh Mandlik. 

The gate of the ancient fortress (Junfgad) shall fall ; 

You shall see the Damo Kund no more ; 

You our jewel shall be laid in the dust; 

And then shall remember me, Oh Mandlik. 

About halfa mile north of the village is the Godhmo Hill so named 
because fabled to have once been the residence of a demon of this 
name. There are small shrines of the goddesses Gdtréd and 
Khodidr on the summit of this hill, much respected by Kathis and 
Charans. The hill is composed of a kind of syenite and is 
covered with Rayan trees (Mimusops hexandrus), and it is said 
that if the berries of this tree be taken away for private consumption 
they keep good, but if taken away for sale maggots at once appear 
in them. The population of Ddntrdéna according to the census of 
1872 was 1421, but sank to 1273 souls in 1881 consequent on the 
famine of 1878-79. 


Da‘ntretia, originally called Déntalpur, is situated about sixteen 
miles east of Botéd, and contained a population of 250 in 1872, but 
this amount was reduced to 223 in 1881, owing to the famine of 
1878-79. Itis said to have been a sea-port in ancient times, but 
the gradual silting up of the Gulf has caused the sea to recede, so 
that now the village is well inland. Though Ddéantretia is situated 
in the more or less salt plain called the Bhél, where the water is 
brackish, if not often too salt to be potable, there is nevertheless a 
small well or virda of sweet water called Gangvo to the north of the 
village. The story about this well is as follows: A merchant, 
named Dantasha, resided at Dantretia, and his son married a wife 
from inland. When she came to her husband’s house she was given 
salt water for bathing purposes, but she refused to bathe in salt 





) The Gujarati runs: Jdshe rhdni rite, rdhdpanu rehshe nahi, Bhamato mdgish 
bhikh, (te di) mu sambhdlish Mandlik. Padashe Jundni pola, Ddmo kund dekhish nahi ; 
ratan jdshe rol, (te di) mu sambhdlish Mandlik. 
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water, and bathed with the water which she had brought from her 
home in a large earthen vessel. Her mother-in-law sneered at her 
and said: ‘You had better arrange for your father to send you 
bathing water daily.’ The bride however was obstmate and declared 
she would die of hunger rather than bathe in salt water, and for 
three days and nights she fasted, worshipping Gangéji with great 
devotion. At the end of the third night, the river goddess appeared 
to her and told her to take all her relatives with her to a spot north 
of the villaye, and that there they would see her (Ganga) flowing. 
In the morning the bride told her relatives and begged them to 
accompany her to the spot, but they laughed at her ; at last they went 
with her, and there to their surprise they saw a stream of pure 
sweet water flowing out of a virda. They then congratulated the 
bride, and afterall bathing therein returned home. This stream 1s 
still sweet and has ever since been named Gangvo. — 


Da’tha, situated on the west bank of the Bagad river, is about four 
miles distant from the sea.! The soil is exceedingly fertile and 
water everywhere near the surface. The talukah consists of twenty-six 
villages. The télukdtdrs are Sarvaiya Rajputs descendants of the 
old Chuddsama dynasty of Jundgad. They were called Sarvaiyds 
from the parganch of Sarva which they held in appanage. After- 
wards they held Amrel:, and still later acquired Hathasni, m which 
latter place they were, as now, firmly established. It seems that 
when Sultan Mahmud Begada effected the conquest of Jandgad 
and the peninsula, that he took Amreli, and on this account 
Sarvaiyds Jaso and Vejo went into outlawry. Many bardic verses are 
said of their exploits. After remaining in outlawry for twelve years 
they gave up Amreli and settled in Hathasni and divided the estate 
between them, Jaso receiving Hathasni and Vejo Jesar. Here 
they remained undisturbed. Now Datha was a Muhammadan thinah 
or fortified post from very early times. After the death of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, the thinahdur became independent and 
practised much oppression on the, neighbouring country. He was 
ousted by Bharvdds and Mobh Ahirs who were equally oppressive 
and tyrannous. The country folk in this difficulty betook 
themselves to the Sarvaiyds of Hathasni and besought their aid. 
Sarvaiyas Varsoji, Kdnoji, and Meghrajji responded to their appeal 
for succour, and in a.p. 1754 took Datha, which they have held 
ever since. It is said that they first established themselves at 
Bhagura, a village about six miles north-west of Datha, whence they 
harassed the town. Subsequently, when they found themselves 
strong enough to do so, they assaulted the place and conquered 
it, and have held it ever since. Many villages have since this 
conquest been conquered by Bhavnagar and Jundgad until the 
tilukah has been reduced to its present extent. A’dpur, a waste 
site about four miles south-east of Datha, shows signs of having once 
been a sea-port though now about one and a half to two miles distant 
from the sea. Some of the Daétha villages are exceedingly fertile. 
Prominent among them are Datha itself, Tali, and Valar. The 





1 It 18 thirteen miles south-west of Taldja and fourteen miles north-east of Mahuva. 
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population of Datha according to the census of 1872 was 2950 and 
according to that of 1881 2236 souls. It is now the site of an 
Agency thanah. There is a school-house here @nd also a post office. 


Dasara classically Dasa’da, is a separate tribute-paying talukah 
of twenty-two villages in the Jhalavad district.: It is the site of an 
Agency thanah and the town is situated eleven miles east of Jhinjhu- 
vada and about six miles north-west of Mandal and about eleven miles 
north of the railway station at Patri. The population according to 
the census of 1872 was 3335 and according to that of 1881 8815 souls, 
The talukddrs of Dasdra are Multéni Maliks, and are the descendants 
of the old thanahdars of the Gujarat Sultans. They are divided into 
two classes, viz. the descendants of Malik-ul-Huda who are called 
Gadhsdth, and the descendants of Malik Ahmadji who are called 
Béharsath, the former living inside the fort or gadh and the latter 
outside of it. They are all descended from one Malik Bakhan who 
is supposed to have flourished in the time of Sultén Ahmad of 
Gujarat (a.p.1411-1443). They were hereditary foes of the Jhdlds 
of Patri Kuva, Halvad, &c. 

Darod is a separate tribute-paying estate three miles south-east 
of Bhoika, to which thanah it is subordinate. It is ten miles south- 
east of the Limbdi railway station. The tdlukdars are Jhéla 
Rajputs and Bhéydds of Limbdi. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 432 and according to that of 1881 376 souls. 


Deda'n is a separate ae talukah of the Babariévad 
sub-division. It is about seventeen miles as the crow flies north of 
Jafarabad but the distance is longer by road as the creek has to be 
avoided. The tdlukddrs are Kotilaés by caste, and intermarry with 
the Kathis. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
2898 and according to that of 1881 2256 souls. 

Dedarda is a separate tribute-paying tilukah under the Chok 
thanah from which it is distant about six miles to the north-west. It 
lies seven miles south-west of Pdélitaua. The talukddrs are Sarvaiya 
Rajputs. The population according to the census of 1872 was 832 
and according to that of 1881 82 souls. 

Delva‘ra. See Una-DitvAra. 

Devda. This village is situated ten miles to the north-west of 
Kutidna. Formerly the i naan consisted of Ods but now there 
are many other castes. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 1407 but swelled to 1441 in 1881. In a.p. 1780 there 
was a scarcity in the province, and Malik Muhammad of Roghra, 
who at that time held the forts of Devd& and Khagasri, collected 
a large number of Sindhis in these forts and plundered the country 
of Kumbhoji of Gondal. Kumbhoji complained to Divan Amarji. 
After vainly attempting to persuade the Sindhis to cease their raids 
Divdn Amarji perceiving the importance of checking these Sindhis, 
marched against them, and was joined by his brother Govindji from 
Kutiaéna. They cannonaded and took both forts, and the Sindhis 
fled during the night. Devda is situated on the eastern bank of 
the river Minsér. About a mile to the south of Devda is the 
meeting of the Bileshvariand Minsér rivers. The junction of these 
streams is called Triveni and a temple of Hatkeshvar stands there. 
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The town wall of Devda is built of loose stone but the inner citadel 
is of masonry. A Government vernacular school is in the village. 
There is a poem written by the bards on the conquest of Devda by 
Amaryji Divan. 

Devlia, aseparate tribute-paying state under the WadhwaAn station 
thanah, from which it is distant about fifteen miles to the east- 
north-east. The nearest railway station is that of Lakhtar which lies 
abont seven miles to the north-west of this village. The talukah 
consists of two villages, Devlia and Anidli, the talukdars are Jhala 
Rajputs and Bhaydd of Limbdi. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 684 and according to that of 1881 693 souls. 


Derdi Ja nba‘ini is a separate tribute-paying state under the 
Babra thinah. The proprietors are Chérans. The fdlukah consists of 
one village. This village was originally granted to the Charans 
who now hold it, by a former Rao of Bhadli. The jama of the 
village was forgiven by Fatehsingh Gdekwér in 1803. Tradition 
says that Fatehsingh Gdekwdr visited Derdi with Jijibava, 
chieftain of Ldéthi. He had heard much of the sanctity of 
Jd4nbdi, and as he approached the village he saw it in a mirage 
surrounded as it were by a fort with lofty battlements and questioned 
Jijibava about it. Jijibaéva replied that the village was not even 
protected by a cactus. Fatehsingh considered this as a miracle of 
Janbaéi’s. Afterwards when he, riding on his elephant, reached Derdi 
he was met by Janbéi surrounded by twenty Kathi females. She 
stretched out her arms to bless him and tradition says that her arms 
by a miracle reached him even in his seat on his elephant, so 
marvellously were they lengthened. Impressed by this he alighted 
from his elephant and presented her Rs. 500 with great respect 
and forgave the jama of Derdi. Since this occurrence Derdi has 
been known as Jdnbdi-ni Derdi. Jdnbdéi died shortly after this 
meeting with the Gdekw4r, and this chieftain is said to have 
erected a temple at Derdi to her memory and to have granted 
Rs. 125 annually for the expenses of this temple. Her image is 
still to be seen therein and the neighbouring villagers pay her much 
adoration. Jd&nbéi married Bhagat Kdnthad by whom she had 
two sons. The pedigree is as under: 


Bhagat aah ieee 4nbai. 
| | 
Rénobhai B4vobh4i. 
Died sineprole | 
| | 
Nanbha. = 
Desdbhai. 
| | 
Lis baa Kanji, 7 
| : Raj i. 
7 io, Hureur. Mulubha jdebhai 
| 
Dosa. Pitho. 
| 
Nanbhé Togo. Kinthad. 
| 


[ 
Lakhman., Mansur. 
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It is nine miles east-south-east of Bébra and only six miles west 
of the railway station of Dhasa. The population by the census of 
1872 was 871, and according to that of 1881 732 souls. 


Dha’ndhalpur Suda‘mra classically Suda’mda is a separate 
tribute-paying state under the Paélydd thanah. Dhandalpur lies twelve 
miles east of Chotila. Sud4mra liesten miles to the east of Dhaéndhalpur 
and fourteen miles to the north-west of Palyad. The population of 
Dhadndhalpur and Sud4mra was 1024 and 2369 souls respectively 
according to the census of 1872. The talukah consists of twenty- 
eight villages and is a holding of the Khavad Ka4this. It is said that 
when Minual Devi, the wife of Karan Solankhi of Anhilv4da Patan, 
was returning to Dholka to be delivered of the child with which 


she was pregnant, she halted at Dhandhalpur on her way, in order to | 


visit the shrine of the Sid or saint who resided there. While there 
she was delivered of a son who the hermit prophesied would be a great 
sovereign. Muinal Devi in gratitude to him named her son Sidh 
R4j. Sidh R4j when on the throne of Gujarét built the fort of 
Dhandhalpur and constructed the tank of Adalu in hononr to his 
birth-piace, then the frontier town of the Anhilv4da kindgom. 
Dhéndhalpur was fora long time in the possession of the Babrias, 
after their expulsion from Thdén by the Kathis, but when the 
Khavads established themselves at Sud4mra, Godad Khavad 
quarrelled with his brother Lunsar Khavad of Sudémra, and leaving 
Sudémra, he suddenly fell upon and conquered Dhfandhalpur, 
expelling the Baébrids. This happened in about A.p.1790. Many of 
the neighbouring chieftains essayed to conquer Dhéndhalpur from 
the Khavads but in vain. In a.p. 1799 Godad Khavad repulsed 
the Sdila chieftain, and in the same year he repelled an attack of the 
chief of Wadhwan, but his most famous defence of Dhandhalpur 
was that against Nawéb Hamid Khan in a.p. 1796-97. On this 
occasion he repelled the entire Jundgad forces by his gallant 
sallies, his stubborn defence, and by his activity in cutting off their 
supplies. Eventually he compelled them to retreat after a siege of 
three months. Two celebrated couplets were composed on this 
occasion by the family bard. They are as under: 

The hero Godad and the Nawab fought for three months.! 

The mountains and t hills 

Were enveloped in the unc smoke ; 

He did that which had never been done before, 

Namely he shamed the ancient fortress (Jundgad). 

The Babi was of little wisdom 

In that he thus irritated Godad Khavad. 

The Khavads are said to be the offspring of a Jhala of the Patri 
house named Khavadji, who married a Kathi lady. Hence in the 
bardic verses celebratirg the repulse of the WadhwAén forces, Godad 
is addressed as Makvdn or Makvaéna. The verses are as follows’: 





1 The Gujarati rans: Nar Godad ne Nawdb ladiya tran mahina lage; Parvat mota, 


pahdd, dhunkalia ndlune dhuve. Nohoti tenavi kari Gadh Jundne gdl; Babi akal bdl; 


Khijvio Godad Khavad. 
2The Gujarati runs: Godad tdre gade me hethi Makavdn ; Vanjhdrni poth jem, 
vayun gayun Wadhwan. 
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You, Oh Makvdna Godad, 
Have established the fame of your fort, 
Wadhwan fled away 
Like the cattle of a Vanjara. 

Dhandhalpur is twenty-three miles distant to the west of the Chuda 
railway station. Sudadmra lies thirteen miles to the west-south-west 
of the same station. The population of Dh4ndhalpur and Sudaémra 
was 1149 and 2231 souls respectively according to the census of 
1881. 


Dha’‘nk, now under Gondal, is about nine miles south-west of 
Bhayaévadar and lies at the south-east corner of the A’lech range 
of hills. It is about thirty miles east-north-east of Porbandar. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 2894 and 
according to that of 1881 2620 souls. Originally Dhank was a 
Jethva holding under Gumli or Bhumbhli, but was granted by 
them to Vala Vanarji who held it on an independent footing after 
the fall of that city. It was called in ancient times Preh Patan, 
but the name was changed to Dhank after an earthquake which 
overwhelmed the ancient town. Dhdnkvun signifies in Gujarati to 
cover, meaning that the old town had been covered by the earth. 
Since this time Dhaénk has always been an important Vala 
holding. But they acknowledged the supremacy of Gondal in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and have ever since remained 
under the jurisdiction of that state. 


Dha’mlej. This village lies eleven and a half miles south-east of 
Sutrdpdda. According to the census of 1872 its population amounted 
to 1274 souls, but in 1881,after the great famineof 1878-79, it sunk to 
1129. Excellentsalt is produced here,and so famousis Dhé4mlej for its 
salt that foolish people are called ‘Dhumle? no kacho’ or ignorant 
of Dhaémlej, 2.e. without salt or wit. It is said that Dhaimlej was 
populated by the Jhdla Rana Dhaémalji of Jambu in ancient times 
and that he named it after himself. The old site of Dhémlej was 
however deserted and the present village built on a new site. 
Dhémlej is celebrated for a tank near to the west of the village 
called Vishnu Gaya. It is also called Chakra Tirth as the dbdva 
who resides at the tank produces a chakra or discus about a foot 
in length by about five inches in breadth. This, though supposed to 
be of stone, floats in the water. There is an interesting inscription 
in this reservoir dated a.p. 1318 (Samvat 1374) showing that it was 
repaired by a Porvér Vania named Karamshi minister of Raja 
Bharma of Vaja race. There is an old temple of Somnath 
Mahadev close to this kund or reservoir, and there is a symbol of 
Naleshvar Mahddev in a cave about a quarter of a mile to the 
north-west of the village. 


Dhandhusar. This village is said to derive its name from the 
celebrated Dhundhali Mal, who is supposed to have resided here for 
some time, and to have excavated and built up the tank which gives 
its name to the village. In all probability Dhandh or Dhandhu was 
merely a Mehar as the name is not uncommon in that tribe. On the 
bank of the tank is a temple of Shiv in a more or less ruined 
condition, also ascribed to Dhundhali Mal and said to have been built 
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at the same time as the tank was excavated. There is also an 
ancient well at Dhandhusar called the Hdnivdv, built by a princess 
of Vanthéli named Hani through her minister Gadddhar in 
ap. 1889 (Samvat 1445) during the reign of Chuddsama 
Mokalsingh son of Jayasingh. In one of the niches of this well 
is an image of the Shesh Shaéyi Bhagvdn or Vishnu who is 
supposed to sleep on the Shesh nag who is himself immersed in the 
water. The villagers consider this an image of Hani, and women 
who are unable to nurse, or the owners of cows who give a scanty 
supply of milk make a vow to wash the statue in milk if their 
supply of milk be increased. The Dhedhs consider Hani to have 
been a Dhedh woman and to have subsequently been deified, and 
adore this image as that of their tutelary goddess, and the well 
as sacred to her. This well has no ¢odds or pillars at the entrance. 
The grove of trees overhanging the well swarm with Flying foxes, 
Pteropus edwardsi, in thousands and in no place in the entire 
province are there such numbers of these creatures. They are 
said to have always dwelt here. Bava Pidrah, whose monastery 
is at Junégad, is said to have resided some time at Dhandhusar. 
Afterwards Dhandhusar became waste, but was repopulated six or 
seven hundred years ago by Mehar Nogha Dosa Devrdnia. It 
again fell waste in the famine of a.p. 1791 (Samvat 1847) and was 
repopulated in a.p. 1833 (Samvat 1889) when Mehar Ato of Dervdn 
aided by Midna Rana Changal attacked the village. They were 
twice repulsed, by. the Dhandhusar Mehar Bhimsi Arsi Thaplia, 
but succeeded on their third attack, and plundered the village. 


Dhandhusar les about nine miles north-west of Junégad. The 


population of this village according to the census of 1872 was 
1679 souls, but this number sank to 1634 1n 1881 consequent on 
the famine of 1878-79. 


Dha'ri. The kacheri and its attendant buildings are within the 
old fortlet of Matra Vala. The fort overlooks the junction of the 
Natélia river with the Shatrunji and is bounded on two sides by nalds. 
The appearance of the fort and the country around it suggests an 
old marauder’s stronghold. Arrangements are being made to pull 
down the old kacheri and build a new one on a standard plan. A 
mile to the west of the village are the lines of the Dhari Regiment 
on the bank of the Shatrunji. These were builtin 1865, when the 
police corps of Amreli was transferred, in its new shape, to Dhari. 
The only objects worth mentioning in the village are a kund and 
spring of water below the fort, and a very strangly built old masjid 
in the fork of the Nataélia and Shatrunji called Gori Belam. Local 
tradition says that ill-luck attends the removal of a stone from this 
masjid, and that when Mir Sarfardz Ali, manager of Amreli, used 
a portion of this old building in repairing a musjid at Amreli the 
structure containing the old stones fell down. About two miles 
down the Shatrunji from Dhéri the river breaks through a low 
line of hills clothed with scrub jungle and falls into a cool 
basin. ‘This picturesque spot has been, as is customary, dedicated 
to a divinity. This is called Khodiér Mdta, and a Bava with a 
good living, resides near the waterfall.’ This Mata is said to have 
been much thought of by Ra Noghan I. of Junégad, who reigned 
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a.p. 1020-1040. There is a school at Dhéri. The medical charge 
‘3 in the hands of the hospital assistant of the Dhdri Regiment 
who resides at the lines. A girl school has been added to the hospi- 
tal of the regiment. The post office is connected with the line from 
Ménikvéda, Rajkot, and Amreli. 


Dha'ruka is about twenty-four miles west of Bhavnagar and about 
eight miles north-west of Songad station. There is a bungalow here 
which was formerly a traveller’s bungalow when Dhéruka was on 
the high road from Rajkot to Gogha. The Grdsias are L&thia 
Gohil Rajputs and Bhéyéd of Lathi. The ancient name of 
Dh4ruka was Dhérfgar. The Rangoli river now flows to the 
east and south of Dhéruka though formerly this river flowed 
by Sedarda. In those days Kumbhoji, a Vandéni Gohil, owned 
Codarda. Kumbhoji was also the name of the cadet who received 
Dhéruka in yrds from Thakor Lékhoji Il. of Léthi. These 
two Kumbhojis were cousins on the mother’s side, and as Dharuka 
was near to Sedarda, Kumbhoji the Lithia hoped to repopulate it 
through the assistance of the Vanéni Kumbhoji. Through the 
Vanani’s assistance he repopulated the village with Ghanchis, and 
from that day this village has been the head-quarters of the Ghénchis 
of this neighbourhood, who still bury their dead im the Dhdruka 
burial ground. Kumbhoji Léthia now asked Kumbhoji Vandni's 
permission to dig a small irrigation channel from the Rangoli river 


tothe Dhéruka land. The Vandén agreed, but during the next 


DHASA. 


DHASA. 


rains which were unusually heavy, the river forsook its old bed, 
and followed the course of the canal, and no longer has flowed by 
Sedarda. The population according to the census of 1872.was 
1366 and according to that of 1881 1361 souls. 


Dhasa is a railway station on the Bhdvnagar-Dhoréy Lind 
Its population rose from 1139 1 1872 to 1205 in 1881. It has » 
good Darbari or state rest-house, a dharmshdla, and a small traveller's 
bungalow. It was near here in 1796 that a battle was imminent. 
between the forces of NawSb Hamid Khan of Jundgad and the — 
Bhévnagar army led by Thakor Vakhatsinghji. But peace was 
arranged through the good offices of Jiéji Jethva on terms 
favourable to Bh4vnagar, and the opposing forces separated without 
coming to blows. The bardic verses on the subject end as follows: 
‘Kumpo, Vajeur, and Hado become bewildered in the battle field. 
In the house of the lord of Piram the flag of victory was hoisted.’ 
Kumpo was Véla Kumpo of Chital, Vajsur was Khachar Vajsur 
of Jasdan, and Hado was Hédo Khumén of Kundla. There 18 3 
post office and telegraph office also at this place. 


Dhasa is separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the Lékhép4dar 
thdnah, from which it is distant about ten miles to the north-west. 
It belongs to the Desdéya family which also hold Réi Sénkli 1m 
Jhélévid. The Dhasa tdlukah consists of but one village. The 
Mulgrasids of Dhasa are Vala Ka&this. The estate was acquired 
by the ancestor of the present Desdya family in 1812. The 
population of Dhasa according to the census of 1812 was 1598 and 
according to that of 1881] 1173 souls. It is about eighteen miles 
south-east of the Kunkévds railway station. 
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Dhola is situated about five miles west of Umrdla and thirty- 
three miles north-west of Bhdvnagar. The population consisted 
of but 300 souls by the census of 1872, but rose to 757 in 1881. 
This village has been selected as the place on the Bhavnagar- 
Wadhwaén main line for the junction of the branch to Dhordji, 
and there is a railway station here of some importance. Several 
bungalows have already been constructed for the residence of the 
railway officials, There is a telegraph office at Dhola, a traveller’s 
bungalow has been lately built here, and there are also several 
serdis or native hotels where travellers can obtain all necessaries. 
A made road connects the town of Umrdla with the Dhola junction 
station. There is also a fine dharamshdla here. 


Dhola, usually called Dhola Devadni because it is a holding of 
the Dev4ni Gohils, is a separate tribute-paying state under the 
Chamardi thdnah consisting of one village only. It is about nine 
miles west-north-west of Chamardi and five miles north-east of the 
Dhola junction railway station. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 431 and according to that of 1881 304 souls. 


Dhola‘dri, formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of the 
Babaridvad sub-division, is now subordinate to Junagad. It is about 
eight miles by road north-west of Jdfarabad. ‘lhe population 
according to the census of 1872 was 180 and according to that of 
1881 218 souls. 


Dhoraji. This large and flourishing town of the Gondal state 
is situated about fourteen miles north of Jundgad and about twelve 
miles south-west of Jetpur. It is in 70°30’ east longitude and 21° 44’ 
north latitude. A small river called the Saphra, an affluent of the 
Bhddar, flows between the townand suburb. Dhordji is about three 
miles to the east of the river Bhaddar which is spanned by a fine 
bridge called the Supedi bridge, which was opened by Mr. Peile and 
is also called by his name. Jour made roads lead from this 
town, to Jundgad, to Jetpur, to Supedi, and to Mohoti Marad. 
There is a traveller’s bungalow, a telegraph office, post office, 
dispensary, good school-house, and proper Darbdri public offices. 
There is alsoa good dharmshalu. It is the terminus at present of 
the Bha&vnagar-Dhordji railway line. Dhoraji was acquired by 
Kumbhoji II. of Gondal from Jundgad in about the middle of the 
last century. It has always been a great centre of trade and thera 
is a wealthy resident population both of Vanids and Mehmans. It 
is the head-quarters of a revenue officer and also of a native 
district judge (Munsiff). Dhoraji is a walled town and according to 
the census of 1872 had a population of 15,562 inhabitants. The 
Dhoraji merchants deal principally in cotton and grain, and the 
bankers have money dealings throughout the province and can 
write bills of exchange on Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, &c. The 
population according to the census of 1881 was 16,121 souls. 


Dholarva is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the 
Likhdpddar thanah and is a holding of the Véla Kathis. The 
talukah consists of but one village. It is about ten miles north of 
L&kh4pédar and eighteen miles south-east of the Kunkavav railway 
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station. The population according to the census of 1872 was 602, 
and according to that of 1881 325 souls. 


Dhra’pha is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of the Haldr 
district, situated on the north bank of the Phuljhar mver. It is 
the site of an Agency thanah. The tdlukdars are JAdeja Rajputs, 
cadets of Navénagar. The tdlukah consists of thirty-six villages. It 
is distant about thirteen miles north-west from Bhdyévadar under 
Gondal, and seven miles north-east of Jodhpur under Navdnagar. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 3196 and 
according to that of 1881 2811 souls. There isa post office and 
school-house here. 


Dhra‘ngadra State, lying between 23° 13’ and 22° 33’ north 
latitude and 71° 48’ and 71° east longitude, has an area of 
about 1167 square miles, not counting the Dhrdngadra portion 
of the Ran, and a population according to the census of 1881 
of 99,600 souls. The aspect of the country is for the most part 
flat, and though there are low hills near Umarda of nearly 
500 feet in height, the country cannot be called hilly. The 
geological formation consists of variously coloured strata of 
sandstone, both red, pink, yellow, and white, and of various 
qualities, and is exceedingly famous throughout the peninsula and 
Gujarat for building purposes. The soil as a rule consists of various 
alternations between a good black soil and sand. Trees are very 
scarce, and, as a rule, are to be found only in the vicinity of villages, 
but there is a kind of scrub jungle in the grass Jands near 
Dhradngadra. The principal rivers sare the Bambhan, the 
Chandrabhiaga, the a and the Phalku, but none of them are 
more than inconsiderable streams ; irrigation, however, by wells in 
the bed of the stream near the bank or orwis is carried on in both 
the Bémbhan, Chandrabhéga, Bilganga, and Phalku during the 
cold and hot seasons. There are fine lakes at Halvad and Mansar 
close to Halvad, named the Sdmatsar and Mansar respectively. 
There are also two good tanks at Sitha, the Ambav and the 
Chandrdsar, and there are masonry tanks at both Maélanidd and 
Kanutrodi, besides the Ranmalsar at Dhrdngadra itself. A large 
lake 1s now under construction to the south of the town of 
Dhraéngadra. Besides these there are numerous smaller tanks 
throughout the state, but they are usually dry at the commencement 
of April. There are about 2314 wells in the entire state, including 
1334 masonry and 980 simple wells. The water level is somewhat 
high near the shore of the Ran, where water is found at a depth of 
about twenty feet. In other parts water is found at a depth of from 
twenty to seventy feet. The climate is on the whole, though subject to 
extremes of heat and cold, healthy as compared with the rest of the 
peninsula. The thermometric readings at Dhréngadra show a mean 
minimum of 73° in the month of January and a mean maximum of 
98° in the month of May. The average rainfall of Dhrangadra 
from recorded observations for the seven years ending 1878 is 14 
inches and 84 cents. There are no forests. The chief fuel used is 
cowdung. Cocoanut plantations have been commenced and about 
2000 trees have been planted out. The principal and most 
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important. crop is cotton; next to this come bajro, juvdr, mag, math, 
gram, tal, wheat, barley, kalthi, and a small quantity of tobacco; 
sugarcane 18 grown in @ few villages. The domestic animals are 
elephants, camels, buffaloes, cows, sheep, goats, horses, donkeys, 
dogs, and cats. Of these, elephants are kept by the chief alone for 
state processions. The Raj Sahib has a very fine herd of cows, some 
_ of which give ten pounds of milk at a milking. The Dhrdéngadra 

and Jhalévdd bullocks generally are of superior stamp, as numbers 
are imported from Gujarét, VA4gad and Sind, and the indigenous 
stock has been thereby muchimproved. The donkeys of Dhrangadra 
and Jhalavad generally are larger in stature and stronger than those 
of other parts of the province Haldar excepted. The Jhal&vdd horses 
are hardy and cheaper in price than those of Kathidwar, Gohilvdd, and 
Sorath. The lion has heen extinct since about 1840. There are now 
wild hogs, panthers, an occasional chitah and lynx, wolves, hysonas, 
jackals, foxes, hares, porcupines, nylghat, antelope, gazelles, and 
the wild ass. The wild ass frequents the Ran and comes inland at 
night to graze. In the cold weather large flocks of Cullum (kulang) 
Grus cinerea and Anthropoides virgo visit these districts, as well as 
numerous wild duck and snipe. Of 99,600, the total 1872 population, 
94,000 were Hindus and 5600 were Musalmans. Trade is principally 
conducted by Vanids of the Modh and Shrméli divisions. There 
are many Bréhmans of the Audich tribe in Halvad who cultivate 
the land. The Modh and Shriméli Bréhmans principally occupy 
themselves in trade. There are many Bohordés who trade in 
miscellaneous articles, but there are but few Khojahs or Mehmans. 
The Musalmans as a rule are oil-pressers, grocers, cloth-weavers, 
small retail dealers, and sipdhis. ‘The uumber of houses in 1872 was 
30,326 or on the average twenty-six to the square mile. Of these, 
7097 were built of stone, brick, and mortar; 23,229 were built with 
walls of stone and mud with roofs of thatch or tiles; a few of these 
have walls entirely of mud. Dwellings of the better sort lodged 
$1,886 persons, or 35°252 of the whole population, at the rate of 
between four and five souls to each house. In the inferior houses 
lived 58,751 persons or 64°748 of the entire population at the rate of 
two to three souls per each house. The state consists of 129 villages 
not including those in dispute. Twenty-six have a population of 
200 and under; forty-eight from 200 to 500; thirty-two from 500 
to 1000; eighteen from 1000 to 2000 ; three from 2000 to 3000; one 
from 5000 to 10,000 ; and Dhréngadra of 10,944 souls. 

The chief trade centres are Dhradngadra, Halvad, and Sitha, and 
the amount of the total trade in 1877 was estimated at £288,800 
of which £190,000 were exports and £98,800 imports. The cotton 
export amounted to £160,000 or 81°24 per cent of the total export. 
Before the Wadhwén extension of the Bombay Baroda and Central 
India Railway the Dhrangadra cotton was all sent to Dholera, but 
since the railway has been opened Bombay merchants have 
established agencies both in Wadhwan and Dhrangadra, and cotton 
is largely purchased in both towns. A large quantity is sent to 
Bombay by rail, and only large purchasers for mills in this country 
find it remunerative to send cotton to Dholera, especially as owing 
to the silting up of the creek the arrival of the cotton in Bombay 
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is indefinitely prolonged. The chief imports are clarified butter 
ght £13,600, grain £23,187, and metal £6000. The gray sandstones 
of Dhrdngadra are of excellent quality, and crystal salt is made 
within the limits of the state at Kuda on the Ran of Cutch about 
fourteen miles north-west of Dhrangadra. The principal 
moneylenders in the Dhrdngadra state are Brdhmans, VAaniis, 
Atits, Rajputs, and Chaérans. Among bankers the usual rate of 
interest is from four and a half to six per cent per annum; but 
they usually land to merchants and traders at from seven and a half 
to nine per cent per annum, to cultivators at from nine to twelve 
per cent, to Grisias or land-owners at the same rate, unless land be 
mortgaged collaterally as security, when nine per cent is the usual 
charge. If ornaments are pledged, a loan may be obtained at six 
per cent. The custom also of lending money and obtaining one or 
more fields in lieu of interest, to be restored when the principal is 
repaid, is also a common form of loan or mortgage called vatdniar. 
The Chief of Dhrangadra belongs to the Jhala tribe, originally 
a subdivision of the Makvana family who claim to be descended 
from Markand Rishi, and who are said to have ruled at Keranti, a 
village in the Thala near Nagar Parkar; but Kesardev, the son of 
Vihidsdev, having made a more than ordinarily daring foray into 
Sind, the ruler of that country marched on Keranti and expelled the 
Makvands, slaying Kesardev. His son Harpaldev fled to Patan 
in Gujarat, to the court of Karan Solankhi, who had just ascended 
the throne, where he distinguished himself by expelling a bhut who 
used to annoy Karan’s favourite queen. In consequence of this 
exploit the queen adopted Harpdldev as her brother and Karan 
bestowed on him the 1800 villages of Jhaélavdd and the 500 villages 
of the Bhél. These last Harpaldev restored to the queen of Karan 
asa gift. Another account represents Karan having promised to 
bestow on Harpdldev as many villages as he could visit in one night 
and bind a garland over the gates in token of having actually been 
there ; and this account represents that with the aid of the Shakti 
or goddess worshipped by the Jhdlds, he bound garlands over the 
gates of 2300 villages in one night, the last being Vighadiu so called 
because it was there that the day dawned. MHarpaldev resided at 
Patdi. Here an elephant in must one day broke into the courtyard 
where his children were playing. His wife, who was a daughter of 
Prataép Solankhi, managed to rescue her children, who from the cir- 
cumstance of being caught up by her received the cognomen of 
Jhdla.! A Charan boy who was standing by at the time was pushed 
by the queen on this occasion on one side and thus his life was saved. 
Since that day this branch of the Chérans have been known as 
Tdparia, or those who received a push or slap. ae pe had four 
children by the Solankhi lady : Sodhoji, who succeeded him ; Ménguji, 
who received the parganah of Jadmbu, whose descendants are the 
present chiefs of Limbdi ; Shekhrajji, who received Sachdna and Chor 
Vadodra in appanage, whose descendants are to this day vdantddirs 
in Chor Vadodra and the Sénand parganah ; anda daughter named 
Umadevi. The Solankhi lady died on April 6th, 1115, corresponding 


1 From jhdlvw to match up. 
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to Sanwat 1171, Chaitra vad 138th. This lady is worshipped as 
a Shakti or goddess by all the Jhéld4s, and should any moveable 
Hindu festival fall upon Chaitra vad 13th they do not observe it out 
of respect to her, this having been the day of her death and therefore 
a day of mourning. In the language of the bards this lady is not 
described as having died, but ‘the Devi became invisible and 
departed.’ After her death Harpdldev left Patdi and resided in the 
neighbouring village of Dhama, and during his residence there he 
married R4) Kunvarba, the daughter of the Sodha of Thar-Parkar, by 
whom he had nine sons, Khavadji, who married a Kathidni and found- 
ed the Khavad tribe of Kathis; Khodéji, whose descendants are 
caiied Khoddsa Rajputs and are to be found in the parganah of 
Patan ; Joguji, ancestor of the Jogu Rajputs now to be found in 
Vagad ; Ranoji, ancestor of the Rénak Rajputs who are also to be 
found in Vagad; Bapuji, whose descendants are Molesal4ams and 
dwell in Chadotar and Méndva; Balvant, whose descendants are 
called Balvant Rajputs and are to be found in Cutch; Lonakji whose 
descendants are called Loni Rajputs and are to be found near 
Benares ; Devji, whose descendants are called Devaiyat Rajputs and 
who are to be found in Marwar; Vithalji, about whose descendauts 
nothing is known. MHarpdldev died in about 1130 and was succeed- 
ed by his son Sodhoji. 

Sodhoji succeeded to his father’s chiefdom and consolidated his 
rule ; he was succeeded by his son Durjansalji after a reign of thirty 
years. Durjansalji succeeded his father in 1160 and ruled till 1185, 
when he died and was succeeded by his son Jélakdevji, who ruled 
the land for twenty-five years and was succeeded in 1210 by his son 
Arjansinghji, who was a devout worshipper of Krishna and hence 
was called Dvarkadasji; he died in 1240 and was succeeded by his 
son Devraj}ji. Devrdjji ruled till 1265 when he too died and was 
succeeded by his son Dudoji who ruled till 1280, when he died and 
was succeeded by his son Sursinghji, who reigned for twenty-five 
years and was in 1305 succeeded by hisson Séntalji. Sdntalji found- 
ed the town of Séntalpur in north Gujarat, a Jddeja holding now 
under the Palanpur Agency, and bestowed it on his youngest son 
Surajmalji, who resided there till expelled by Lunoji Vaghela, the 
ancestor alike of the Ran&s of Gedi in Vagad, and of the Vaghela 
chieftains of Tharfd and Morvdda. Surajmalyji fell in the battle. 
Sdéntalji, with the aid of a Musalmadn force, expelled Lunoji from 
Sardhar, but was killed in the battle and was succeeded in 1325 by 
his son Vajep4lji, who survived his father but one year, dying in 1326. 
Vajepalji was succeeded by his son Meghpalji. 

Meghpélji reigned from 1326 to 1331; he was succeeded by his son 
Padamsinghji. Padamsinghji succeeded his father in 1331 and 
reigned for nine years, and was succeeded by his son Udesinghji. 
Udesinghji succeeded his father in 1340 and reigned till 1352 ; he had 
two sons, the elder of whom, Prathird4j, resigned the chiefdom to his 
younger brother Vegadji, and received the parganah of Thala; his 
descendants are called Thalechas and enjoy a vanta in Thala up to this 
day. Vegadji succeeded to the gadi in 1352 and ruled till 1368 ; he 
founded the a of Vegadvav near Halvad; he was succeeded by 
his son Raémsinghji. Rémsinghji reigned from 1368 to 1385; he 
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founded the village of R&4mpur in Dhrféngadra territory ; he was 
succeeded by his son Virsinghji Virsinghji ruled from 1385 to 
1392; he was succeeded by his son Ranmalsinghji. Ranmalsinghyji 
succeeded in 1392 and ruled till 1408. He wasimprisoned by the 
Radthods of Baérmer Kotda in Marwar, whither he had gone to espouse 
a Rathod lady, and was only released by his son Satars4lji in 1394 
at the head of anarmy. He died in 1408 and was nee. HE by his 
son Satarsdélji. Satarsdlji ruled from 1408 to 1420. He was a re- 
nowned chieftain and made his capital at Mandal. It 1s said that in 
revenge for the treachery practised on his father, he ploughed up the 
site of Barmer Kotda with donkeys, Satarsélji rebelled three times 
against Sultén Ahmad Shéh of Gujarat, and was three times reduced ; 
he is mentioned in both the Mirat-i-Sikandri and Tabakat- 
i-Akbari. He was also called Sultdnji, and founded the village of 
Sultaénpur. Satarsélji had in all twelve sons, of whom the eldest was 
Jetsinghji, who succeeded his father. His second son Raghavdevji, 
who dug the Rai Tal4v near Vantu (Vithalgad), went to the court of 
Sultén Hushang Ghori of Malwa, who reigned at Mandu, and there 
distinguished himself so much that he received a tract of country 
known as the Malwa Jhéldvad, the capital of which is Raipura. His 
descendants are still to be found in the Narvar State under Ujain. 
Jetsinghji succeeded his father in 1420 and reigned till 1441. 
In his reign the Ahmadabad Sultans warred with the Jhalds, and 
leaving Patdi they retired to Kuva. Jetsinghji was succeeded by his 
son Vanvirji. Vanvirji ascended the gadi in 1441 and ruled till 
1460. He had’six sons, of whom the eldest, Bhimsinghji, succeeded 
him. Bhimsinghyji reigned from 1460 to 1469. He had but one son 
named Vaghoji, who succeeded him. Vaghoji ascended the gad: in 
1469 and ruled till 1486. During his time Prince Khalil Khan, after- 
wards Sultén Muzafar of Gujardét, was viceroy of Sorath and resided 
at Jundgad. As Vaéghoji was rebellious, the prince marched against 
him and a severe conilict took place between them near Saidpur, 
about six miles north of Dhrdngadra, in which Khalil Khan was 
worsted. Sultén Mahmud accordingly marched with a large army 
upon Kuva and invested the place. Vaghoji assembled his vassals 
and prepared to defend himself, but he and his gallant garrison were 
soon reduced to extremities owing to want of provisions. Vaghoji 
therefore determined to try the effect of asally. Before issuing from 
the town, he told the guards of the female apartments to watch well 
his banner, on which was emblazoned a representation of the goddess 
Shakti, and he instructed his queens or ranis to mount the funeral 
pile should his banner fall. During the fight the standard-bearer 
being weary put down the standard, on seeing which the guards in- 
formed the rants, who, thinking that their lord had perished, threw 
themselves down a well in the palace and died. In the meantime 
Vaghoji fighting desperately contrived to regain Kuva, but on his 
arrival was greeted with the news of the death of the rdnis. He 
now determined to die on the field of battle, and again issuing forth, 
was, after a most gallant resistance and after slaying many of his 
enemies, himself slain together with his principal Sardérs. The 
Muhammadans now sacked Kuva, and from this date it ceased to be 
the Jhdla capital. On hearing of Véghoji’s death, SAhib Kunvarba, 
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the daughter of the Solankhi of Kaldria, who was betrothed to him, 
mounted the funeral pile, although the marriage ceremony between 
them had not yet been performed. So great an impression did the 
disasters at Kuva create that not only was that place relinquished 
as a capital, but the sack of Kuva or Kuva-no-ker is yet proverbial 
among the Jhadlas for any great misfortune. Vaghoji had twelve 
sons, of whom the first six, Nayoji, Mepji, Sagra4mji, Jodhaji, Ajoyi, 
and Ramsinghji, fell on the field of battle with theirfather. Viram- 
devji married the daughter of the chief of Revra Téringégad and 
Kunvar Kanaddev of Idar married the other daughter. Both 
Viramdev and Kdnaddev were slain by the Muhammadan thanahdar 
of Sami Munjpur, in a fight caused by the above-mentioned princes 
endeavouring to rescue some cattle carried off by him. There is a 
palyo or monument erected in memory of Viramdev at Anpodru 
near Téringa, called Viramnéth, which is worshipped to this day. 
The eighth prince was RAéjodharji who succeeded his father in 1486. 
Some years after the expulsion of the Jhélds from Kuva, the 
Muhammadans established a thanah there and built a mosque. 
Réjodharji, after leaving Kuva, took shelter in the forest, which in 
those days covered the part of the country where Halvad now stands. 
One day when about to hunt in the forest, a hare issued forth from 
the forest and instead of fleeing faced his horse. Rajodharji, aston- 
ished at the courage of the hare, naturally so timorous an animal, 
attributed it to some excellent quality in the soil and resolved to 
build his capital there, and accordingly in Samvat 1544 Maha vad 
13th (a.p. 1488), he laid the foundations of the city. In those days 
there was but a small village to the north-east of the present 
town near where the Goleshvar temple now stands. The number 
of satt monuments attests the bravery of the population of 
Halvad. Rajodharji had three sons anda daughter. Ofthese Ajoji 
was the eldest, Sajoji the second son, and Raba the, daughter was 
the third child ; all these were children of a lady of Idar; Raéba 
afterwards married into the Jodhpur house. The third son Raénoji’s 
mother was a Parmar lady and was daughter of Laghdhirji of Muli. 
When Ra4jodharji lay dying, Laghdhirji, who determined to secure 
the succession to his daughter’s son, came to Halvad with a large 
following, ostensibly to enquire after the R4j Sdéhib’s health, but 
really to gain over the army and tbe principal Sardars to his 
designs. In this he was successful, and when shortly afterwards 
the Raj Sahib died and Kunvars Ajoji and Sajoji left the town to 
accompany their father’s corpse to the funeral pile, the Parmar 
closed the gates, distributed largess to the soldiery, and proclaimed 
Raénoji as his successor. Ajoji and Sajoji in vain tried to effect an 
entrance, and retired to Vegadvadv, but after a stay there of two 
months, seeing the rule of Ranoji established, they resolved to seek 
the assistance of the Ahmadabad Sultdén, but ere they could reach 
the capital, the emissaries of Laghdhirji had reached that town and 
by the payment of a nazardnch of two lakhs of rupees (£20,000) 
procured the confirmation of R&noji. Ajoji and Sajoji, therefore, 
went for a few days to Idar and thence to Jodhpur, but being coldly 
received, they betook themselves to the court of the Réna Sanga of 
Chitor and entered his service. When Bdébar Baédshéh marched 
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against the Rana and fought the decisive battle of Raénva in the 
Biéna district, Ajoji Jhéla was slain with the Rana on that well 
contested field, but the succeeding Rana bestowed on Ajoji’s son 
and on his brother Sajoji the districts of Saédri, Delvara, and 
Gogunda, &c., and their descendants hold lands there to this day. 
Ranoji of Halvad founded the village of Ranakpur near that town. 
Ranoji was assassinated by Malik Bakhan in revenge for the death 
of his father, who had been put to death by Raénoji’s orders. At the 
death of Ranoji he was succeeded by his son Mansinghji. 
Mansinghji succeeded his father in 1523. He was at first addicted 
to practical joking and disinclined to attend to graver matters, 
and on one occasion during the Holt he behaved in a somewhat 
indecorous manner. VaAantia Prégji reproached him for his conduct 
but his minister said nothing. So far from being angry with 
Prégiji, Mansinghji thanked him for his frank expostulation, but 
sli, opener with his minister, and henceforward amended his 
ways. His first exploit was to avenge his father’s death by 
attacking Das&da, which place he took, killing Shabhjiv, son of 
Malik Bakhan, the murderer of his father. Bahadur Shah, who 
was at this time absent in MA4lwa, sent Khan Khandn, the then 
jdgirdar of Jhélavad, against Mansinghji. Khan Khandan speedily 
recovered Dasdda and drove Mansinghji from the province, forcing 
him to quit the country and seek shelter in Cutch, where the Rao 
afforded him shelter. Mansinghji’s estate was now confiscated by 
the Sultan, including Mandal, Viramgim, and Halvad. Mansinghji 
built a small hamlet near the town of Bhuj, which he called 
Mankuva, and from thence he and his two brothers and Pragy1 
Bakrania used to issue forth and ravage Jhdlavad, even up to the 
gates of Viramgém. Many tales are told of his wonderful escapes 
on these occasions, and it was to commemorate one of these in which 
the Dheds of Charddi assisted him that his village has ever since 
been called Dheds’ Charddi. Now the stepmother of Mansinghj1 
was a daughter of the chief of Vikdner, and her sister had married 
the Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat. This lady sent a message to 
MAansinghji, advising him to come in from outlawry and ask for 
forgiveness, promising that he should be reinstated. Méadnusinghyi, 
however, remained in outlawry for many years, performing various 
daring exploits and defying the utmost efforts of the Sultan to 
capture him. At last, however, he saw that he was unable to 
prolong the unequal conflict and resolved torely on Sultan Bahddur's 
generous character and surrender to him in person. Shortly after 
he had formed this design, Sultén Bahédur made one of his 
numerous visits to Diu. Maénsinghji took advantage of the opportunity 
and contrived at one of the Sultdn’s camps to introduce himself 
completely armed from head to foot into the Sultdn’s private 
sleeping tent. The Sultén asked him who he was, and Mansinghj. 
replied, ‘I am the Radja of Jhdldva4d come to seek from your 
Majesty the restitution of my dominions.’ So saying, he placed his 
sword, shield, and dagger before the Sultén.1 The Sultan, touched 


1 A sign that he had come to seek sirna or sanctuary, to violate which is considered 
among Rajputs a serious breach of honour, 
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by his noble bearing, asked him his history, which MA&nsinghji 
related to him in full. The Sultan treated him honourably, and a 
few days afterwards reinstated him in Halvad, retaining however 
Mandal and Viramgém. Maéansinghji was succeeded by his son 
Réisinghji. Mansinghji bestowed the villages of Ambardi, Sundri, 
Ronki, Doya, and Khandori on a Charan of the Raba tribe. 
Raisinghji succeeded his father in 1564. He warred successfully 
with all the neighbouring chieftains. On one occasion he went to 
Dhrol to visit his maternal uncle Jaddeja Jasoji of Dhrol, and was 
seated playing chopat! with his uncle when drums sounded. Jasoji 
was very angry and said, ‘ How dare any one sound a drum within 
sight of Dhrol,’ and at once ordered his men to inquire whose drums 
they were. Shortly afterwards his men reported that the drums 
were those of Makanbharthi, a great atit, who was going to Dwarka, 
and thence to Hinglaj. Jasoji was appeased and said, ‘ I do not war 
with ascetics.’ Raisinghyji asked him what he would do if any chief 
sounded a drum there. Jasoji replied that if any chief dared to 
sound & drum there he would break his drums. Rdisinghji, disgusted 
at his insolence, took leave and returned to Halvad | assembled 
a large army, and marching to Dhrol sounded his drums. Jasoj}, 
though he tried his best, was unable to stop him; he then drew 
out his forces and a stubborn battle was fought, in which Jasoji was 
slain and the Dhrol forces were defeated and Rdisinghji returned 
triumphant to Halvad. Before Jasoji died he said, ‘ Sahibji will 
avenge me,’ alluding to the brother of Rao Khengar of Cutch. A 
Charan went to Cutch with Jasoji’s dying message and delivered 


it to Saéhibji. Rao Khengdr, who was not sorry to get rid of | 


Séhibji, enjoined him to fultil Jasoji’s last wishes and sent him with 
an army acrosss the Ran. He was still at Malia when Raisinghjt 
marched to oppose him, and a bloody battle ensued, in which 
Sahibji was slain and Raisinghji, covered with wounds, was left for 
dead, and the two armies, both of which had suffered severely, 
returned to their respective countries. It so happened that 
Makanbhérthi and his band arrived at this time at Malia on their 
way back from Hinglaj. They visited the field of battle and found 
that Raisinghji still lived ; they accordingly took him with them to 
Delhi and tended his wounds until he recovered, and he remained 
with them for two years. In the meantime Khan Kh&ndn was 
ordered to proceed from Delhi to Gujarat to march against Sultdn 
Muzafar. isinghji repaired to him and requested that he might 
be restored to his chiefdom. The Khdén Khdandn sent him to 
Jhaéla4véd where his people recognized him and he was reinstated. 
At the time when Raisinghji went to the Khan Khéndn he was 
attending the imperial Darbdér; one of the court wrestlers, a 
celebrated man named Ekkomal, sneered at Rdéisinghji and his 
mendicant’s clothing, and on his remonstrating gave him a push. 
Réisinghji though unarmed closed with him and gave him so severe 
a fall that Ekkomal died on the spot. During the struggle 
Réisinghji's hand struck the palace wall with such force as to 
displace one of the stones. This occurrence gave rise to the follow- 
ing couplet : 


1 Chopat is a kind of backgammon, 
B 613—54 
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1The dagger of Amarsingh, the sword of Togaji, the palm of 
Réisinghji (have marked) the Darbar of Delhi. 


After the installation of Rédisinghji he continued his warfare 
with his neighbours, and eventually was slain near Ghantila} 
fighting with the Dedas. 


The following account of his death will be found in Elliot, 
volume V. page 444: 

‘The people of that neighbourhood (i.e. Halvad) who had long 
been at enmity with him, assembled in force to attack him. The 
intelligence of their rising was brought to him while he was in 
the ‘chavgdn’ ground, He immediately started to meet them, 
and came up to them on a moonlight night. They sent a person 
to him to say that if he were really Raisingh he would not attack 
them by night. He magnanimously assented to their wish, and 
rested where he was, or went to sleep. Huis opponents here 
found their opportunity, and encouraging their followers they 
drew near to him, and when morning broke the whole party fell 
upon him. He and eighty men that were with him fought on 
foot, and he was killed.’ 


When the news of Raisinghji’s death at Malia reached his queens 
or rdnis, they all broke their bracelets and took off their ornaments 
and assumed the dress of widows, but when Raisinghji returned with 
Khén Khénan, his wives refused to return to him saying that they 
regarded him as dead. One only, a daughter of the Chohdn of 
Vav, returned to him, and this was considered so reprehensible that 
to this day the Jhaélds do not intermarry with the Nadola Chohans. 
Réisinghji was succeeded by his son Chandrasinghji. 

Chandrasinghji succeeded his fatherin 1584 and reigned until 1628. 
He dug and built the Chandrasar tank near Sitha, and is said also 
to have built the bandh across the Mahdnadi near Than, called the 
Sd4ndaésar. Heis said to have married Satbhdma, a daughter of 
Raja Sursing of Jodhpur. Her sister is said te have married the 
Emperor Jehangir of Delhi. It is said that on this occasion he gave 
the village of Vejalpur to certain Rathods. Chandrasinghji’s sister 
married J4m Jasaji of Navanagar. The husband and wife quarrelled 
one day over a game of chess and the wife dared her husband to 
attack her brother. The J&m sent many armies against Halvad but 
was unable to effect anything, but at last through Shankardas, a 
Nagar Brahman, he contrived to entrap Chandrasinghji and caused 
him to be brought to Navdnagar, whence however he was speedily 
released. Chandrasinghji had six sons: Prathiraj, who was the son of 
the sister of the Sarvaiys Rdo of Bhadli; Askaranji and Amarsinghyi, 
these two were sons of the Jodhpur lady; Abhyesing, Ramsingh, 
and Ranoji, these three were the sons of other wives. Askaranji 
and Amarsingjhi, desirous of supplanting their brother, called in the 
aid of the Ahmadabad Subahddr and caused Prathiraj to be arrested, 
and he was carried a prisoner to Ahmadabad and died there. His sons, 


1 This alludes to Rathod Amarsingh slaying Salabatkhd4n in the Darbar of Delhi. 
Tod’s Rajasthan, II. 38-39. 


* Ghantila, now a village under Morbi, about twenty miles north-north-west from 
Halvad on the borders of the Ran. 
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Sultanyji and R4joji, took shelter at Bhadli, and Sultdnji eventually, 
with the aid of the J4m, conquered the parganah of Vankauer from 
the Mahids and Babrids, and kept up aconstant warfare with Halvad, 
but was eventually slain in a fight at Mathak. His descendants still 
are the chiefs of Vankaner. Réajoji, younger brother of Sultanji, 
conquered Wadhwan, which district had been held by his father 
Prathiraj, and which had hitherto always been the portion of the 
heir to the Halvad gddi. This Rajoji had three sons, Sabalsingh, 
who succeeded him; Udayasingh who murdered Sabalsingh and 
succeeded him. He was succeeded by his son Bhagatsingh ; 
Bhavsinghji, whose son Madhavsinghji, went to Hérdvati, and whose 
descendant was the famous Jélamsingh or Zalimsingh who founded 
the chiefdom of Jhdlera Patan in Rajputdna. ‘Two sons of this 
Madhavsingh, named Arjansingh and Abhyesing, returned to 
Wadhwan and slew Bhagatsingh. Arjansinghji after this reigned 
at Wadhwdén and his descendants rule there to this day. 
Abheysinghji went to Chuda and ruled there, and his descendants 
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still sway the destinies of that tdlukah to this day. Abheysingh, son - 


of Chandrasingji, received Lakhtar in grds, Rdnoji received 
Mathak, and Ramsinghji Kuda as his portion. Askaranji now ascended 
the gddi, but was assassinated by his brother Amarsinghji in 1634, 
who now became chief of Halvad. Amarsingji was much harassed 
by Sultdnji’s raids and at last himself went to Mdthak to preserve 
the peace of the frontier. His allies, the Parmdr of Muli and some 
Kathis on this occasion carried off the cattle of a Vankéner village. 
Sulténji, however, pursuing them recovered the cattle and drove 
them across the frontier. Here, however, they were reinforced by 
Amarsinghji’s men, and a battle was fought near the Vankaner 
villages of Bhimguda and Ol, and Sultdnji was slain. The battle 
field is called to this day Sultdnji-nu-ran, and a small temple has 
been built there, and there are also the palyds or monumental stones 
which commemorate the brave who fell on the field of battle on 
that day. Meghra}ji succeeded his father Amarsinghji in 1645, and 
reigned for fourteen years. He was much devoted to religious 
observances, and performed pilgrimages to Sidhpur, the Narbada 
river, Dwarka, and Somndth Patan, and bestowed much money in 
charity and in feeding Bréhmans. Meghrdjji died in 1661 and was 
succeeded by his son Gajsinghji. Gajsinghji had a short and 
peaceful reign. He died in 1673 and was succeeded by his son 
Jasvantsinghji. Jasvantsinghyji succeeded to the gad: of Halvad in 
1673 and ruled till 1718. Jasvantsinghji of Jodhpur was now 
of Ahmadabad, and at his daughter-in-law’s intercession he sent 
an army against Halvad, and after some fighting expelled Jhdla 
Jasvantsingh and forced him to take shelter at Vérahi. Halvad 
was granted in jdgir to Nazar Alikhan who held it for six years, 
when he was expelled by Chandrasinghji of Vankdner, who held 
Halvad for three years. He was in turn expelled by Jasvant- 
singhji, who in 1682-88 received a sanad from the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, confirming him in possession of Halvad as well as 
of the salt-pans thereto appertaining. In 1715 Maharaja Ajitsingbji 
of Jodhpur became viceroy of Gujarat and led an army against 
Halvad and levied tribute from Jasvantsinghji; he then marched 
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on Navanagar whither Jasvantsinghji followed him and aided J&m 
Tamachhi by constantly harassing Ajitsingjis men with cavalry 
attacks. Nevertheless, although Jasvantsinghji’s gallantry procured 
Navdnagar more favourable terms, the J4m was compelled to pay 
three lakhs of rupees as tribute and give also twenty-five Cutchi 
horses. Ajitsinghji now proceeded to Dwarka, and after worshipping 
therereturned to Ahmadabad; on his way back he cannonaded Halvad, 
but made little impression on the place. Chandrasinghji’s daughter, 
Bai Jhinjhuba, who had married Ajitsingy}, still cherished a a 
hatred against Jasvantsinghyi, and now that Ajitsinghji was no longer 
Subahdar of Gujarat, and as therefore she could not openly send 
an army against him, she resolved to have him assassinated, and 
accordingly in 1718 she sent five Rajputs disguised as buvas or 
religious mendicants to Halvad with instructions to murder him 
whenever they could get an opportunity. They accordingly went 
to Halvad and resided for some time on the bank of the Raéjeshvar 
tank. At last one day Jasvantsinghji passed by in a palanquin with 
but few attendants and they rushed out and stabbed him to death 
with their daggers; one of them was captured and killed, but the 
others escaped. Jasvantsinghji,im Samvat 1765 (a.p. 1709), built 
the large palace at Halvad which has since been restored by 
Ranmalsinghji. There is an inscription within the palace enclosure 
testifying to this event. Jasvantsinghji was succeeded by his son 
Pratapsinghji. In his reign Daud Khan Panni, viceroy of Gujarat, 
during one of his progresses in Kathidwar in about 1714-15, 
stopped at Halvad and married a daughter of Jasvantsinghji. 
Pratapsinghbji succeeded his father in 1718. During his reign, Jam 
Hardhol slaying his half-brother J4m Raisinghji usurped the throne 
of Navdnagar ; a slave girl of Raisingh’s, however, taking with her 
his infant son Tamachi concealed in a box, managed to escape to 
Cutch and implored the protection of Bai Ratnaji, of Bhuj, who was 
a sister of RA} Pratdpsinghji of Halvad. The Bai extended her 
protection to her nephew and wrote to her brother Raj Pratapsingh}? 
to give his daughter in marriage to Sarbuland Khan, known also 
as Mubariz-ul-Mulk, who was then Subahdir of Gujarat, and to 
give the daughter of one of his cousins to Sal4bat Muhammad Khan 
Babi, who was then commander of the Imperial forces in Gujarat, 
and obtain their assistance in this matter. Raj Pratdpsinghyi did so, 
and Hardholji wasexpelled and Jam Tamdachi was seated on the throne 
of his ancestors. PratA&psingji was succeeded by his son Réisinghji. 

Rdisinghjit succeeded his father Pratdpsinghji in 17380, and in 
this year he built the fort of Dhrdéngadra and made it his capital 
for part of the year. He also founded a new village on the river 
near Vantavadar which he called after himself Raisinghpur. He 
was a wise chief, and was desirous of curtailing the appanage granted 
to cadets of the house. His sons, however, supported by Gajsinghji, 
the heir to the gad1, went into outlawry against him headed by his 
second son Sheshaébhai who was of a restless and daring disposition. 
When Raisinghji saw that his eldest son Gajsinghji, for whose sake 
he was endeavouring to curtail the assignments of appanage to his 
brethren, secretly aided them in opposing him, he recalled his 
younger sons and granted them gras holdings. Réisinghyji had seven 
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sons of whom the eldest Gajsinghji succeeded him. His second son 
Sheshaébhaéi went into outlawry and conquered Sdela from the 
Khavad Kéthis and made it his capital, and conquering other 
adjacent villages founded the chiefdom of Sdela. Gajsinghji 
married Jijiba, daughter of the Chavada chief of Varsoda in the 
Mahi Kéntha, by whom he had a son, Jasvantsinghji, who afterwards 
succeeded him. Jijiba, from her fear of Sheshébhdéi who had 
great influence over Gajsinghji, resided with her son at Varsoda. 
Gajsinghji now fell entirely under Sheshabhdai’s influence and resided 
sometimes at Halvad and sometimes at Dhrdngadra. At Jast 
Sheshabhdi thought that he could usurp the gad, and collecting 
men he made preparations to depose ag i Gajsinghji, 
however, being secretly informed of his designs, fled to Rana 
Kalabhai at Bavli, who sending a furce with him recovered for him 
possession of Halvad. Sheshabhéi now seized upon Dhréngadra 
and made preparations for batile. On hearing of this Bai Jijiba 
came from Varsoda to Sitha with her son Jasvantsinghji, and 
endeavoured, with the aid of the Dholka and Viramgém Kasbatis, 
to recover Dhradngadra from Sheshdbhai, but was unsuccessful. 
In the meantime Bhagvantrav, an officer of the Peshwa, entered 
Jhdlavad to collect tribute. Jijiba obtained his assistance and that 
of the Radhanpur Babi and compelled Sheshabhai to quit Dhran- 
gadra on condition that he and his men should be allowed to 
depart with the honours of war. These terms being accepted 
Sheshabhai quitted Dhréngadra, and Bai Jijiba took possession of 
the town and paid the tribute as well as a nazardnah, and commenced 
to govern this portion of the estate. IT'rom this date till Gajsinghji’s 
death Jijiba and her son ruled at Dhraéngadra and Sitha, and 
Gajsinghji ruled at Halvad, each of them paying half the tribute. 
In 1759 Saddshiv Ramchandra marched against Dhrdngadra and 
Gajsinghji sent an army to itsaid. The Marathas now secretly 
despatched a force and made a night attack upon Halvad. Gajsinghji 
was forced after some fighting to surrender, and was not released 
till he had paid £12,000 which he managed to do in the course of a 
few months, Gajsinghji died in 1782 and was succeeded by his 
son Jasvantsinghji. 

Jasvantsinghji succeeded his father in 1782; as he had lived all 
his life at Dhrangadra he made that city his capital, and since his 
time it has remained the chief town of the Jhaélds of Halvad 
Dhrangadra. During the time of Gajsinghji many of the subordi- 
nate vassals had encroached on the crown lands. Jasvantsinghji 
chastised them, and as from the collapse of the Moghal power a 
favourable opportunity presented itself for absorption of the imperial 
domain, he principally occupied himself in arranging the affairs of 
his own estate. Jasvantsinghji died in 1801 and was succeeded 
by his son Raisinghji, who reigned but three years. Amarsinghji 
succeeded his father in 1804 and reigned till 1843. At the time of 
Colonel Walker’s settlement in 1807-8 the Dhraéngadra territory 
appears to have been in a waste and impoverished condition owing 
to a feud with Wadhwaén and the incursions of the Jats and Midnds, 
After the establishment of the Agency in 1820 Dhréngadra 
gradually recovered from its exhausted state and steadily became 
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more populous. This chief built the temple of Rémji at Dhrdngadra 
In 1820-21 the Kolis and Sindis of Vagad under Cutch, crossing 
the Ran, devastated the northern portion of the Dhrdngadra estate 
and carried off much plunder. Amarsinghji placed thanahs in his 
frontier villages, and appealed to the British Government to cause 
him to be compensated by the Rao. The British Government sent 
Captain McMurdo with a force to enforce compensation as the Rao 
was unable to control his subjects. * Captain McMurdo stayed a few 
years at Halvad and also at Ghdntila under Morbi, and eventually 
compelled the Rado to pay about two lukhs of rupees as compensa- 
tion; out of this he distributed their share of compensation to the 
bhayad villages separately giving the remainder to the Darbér for 
distribution. 


Amarsinghji was renowned for his charity. He founded the two 
villages of Amrdpur named after himself and Hampur, and died in 
1843, and was succeeded by his son Ranmalsinghji. 


Ranmalsinghji succeeded his father in 1843 when he was thirty- 
two years of age and reigned till 1869. He repaired the fort of 
Dhrangadra and built the forts of Sitha and Umarda and entirely 
rebuilt the palace of Halvad; he repaired the Chandrasar tank at 
Sitha, and built the Ranmalsar tank at Dhrdngadra. Ranmalsinghji 
was an accomplished scholar in the Sanskrit, Persian, Urdu, and 
Gujarati languages. During his younger days Ranmalsinghji was 
fond of the chase, and shot several lions in Dhrdngadra territory 
before that animal was extinct there. Some of these he is said to 
have shot in company with Captain Wilson, Acting Political Agent 
in 1826-27, and with Sir G. LeGrand Jacob (then Captain Jacob). 
He soon freed the state from the debts in which it was involved 
at his succession, and both by preserving a good understanding 
with his Bhéydad and subordinate vassals, and by developing the 
resources of his estate, ruled so wisely that his good government 
was famous throughout the peninsula. Ranmalsinghji.was made a 
Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 
He was invested with the insignia of the order at a Darbar held by 
Colonel Keatinge at Wadhwan on the 22nd December 1866. In 


. October 1869, Ranmalsinghyji died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 


after having ruled his chiefdom for twenty-six years with singular 
ability. 

MAansinghji succeeded his father on the 16th October 1869. In 
1870 he founded an English school and girls’ school in Dhréngadra, 
and Gujarati schools in seven villages. In memory of his visit to 
Bombay in 1870 to pay his respects to the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Mansinghji paid £1500 towards the erection of the dharmshala in 
the Rajkot Civil Station. In 1875 Méansinghji went to Bombay to 
pay his respects to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and on 
his return built a hospital in Dhrdngadra as a memorial of his 
visit. Owing to sickness he was unable to attend the Imperial 


Darbar held at Delhi on January ist, 1877, but was created Knight 


Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. His 
salute was increased by four guns and he afterwards received a 
banner. He expended large sums in famine relief throughout his 
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territory, and founded vernacular schools in the villages of Devlia, 
Vantavadar, Gujarvedi, and Devcharddi. 

The revenue administration is for the most part conducted on the 
bhagvatai principle, that is to say a share in the produce is levied 
by the state as the rent for the land in addition to certain other 
ready money taxes. The mode of levying is as follows; of the rain 
crops one-third belongs to the state; this is called rajbhdg or 
state share, and two-thirds belong to the cultivator as khedubhag or 
cultivator’s share. 


Though nominally the ryot is a tenant-at-will, yet practically he 
is not ejected save under the following circumstances. If he is 
unable to pay the state dues, or if another person offers to‘pay a 
royalty and take his holding and he refuse to pay the royalty to 
retain it. Usually, however, a less royalty is levied on such occasions 
from the old tenant for retention of his holding than from the new 
candidate for occupancy. The tenant bas no power to transfer his 
holding, such transfers being made by the state alone. The land, 
as belonging to the state, is not liable to be sold on account of 
the debts of the tenant. The cultivator’s cattle and implements of 
husbandry are specially exempted from sale by order of any civil 
court. The revenue is collected at harvest time, that is in the 
months of January and February, for the rain-crops or kharif 


_ excepting cotton, for the irrigated crops or rabi in March and 


April, and for cotton in April and May. 


There are in all five crimimal courts in the state, three courts 
of Mahal Nydyadhishes, with powers of imprisonment of either 
description ; for Sitha and Umarda of one month’s imprisonment of 
either description and fifty rupees fine; and for Halvad of three 
months’ imprisonment of either description and two hundred rupees 
fine ; and for Dhrdngadra of two years’ imprisonment of either de- 
scription and Rs. 2000 fine. A Sarnyayddhish’s court, with power of 
imprisonment of either description up to fourteen years and fine of 
Rs. 5000. In cases where a capital sentence 1s necessary, sentence 
is passed by this court, but permission for execution is first obtained 
from the Darbér. The Mahal Nydyddhishes of Sitha and Umarda 
have jurisdiction up to Rs. 100, and the Halvad Nydyddhish up to 
Rs. 50U, and the Dhraéngadra civil court presided over by a separate 
authority has jurisdiction up to Rs. 5000. There is no limit to the 
amount of the original jursdiction of the Sar Nydyddhish’s court. 
The Dhréngadra Nydyddhish hears appeals from the Mahidl 
Nydiyadhishes, and appeals from his decisions lie to the Sar 
Nydyddhish. The Darbér Huzur Court is the final court of appeal. 
Civil appeal from the Mahal Nydyddhishes lie to the Dhrdngadra 
civil court, and from this court to tho Sar Nydyadhish, and from the 
Sar Nydyadhish to the Darbar. 


The village police consists of a mukhi or police patel, aided by 
the village pasaztas ; and in addition to these a regular police force 
of horse and foot is under the orders of the chief’s brother Kunvar 
Pratdépsinghji, who presides over the state police. There are pagis 
or trackers in almost every village, and robberies are comparatively 
of rare occurrence. 
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In 1876 the gross revenue amounted to £48,720 of which the 
chief items were, land revenue £28,940, land customs £8500, and 
taxes £6200. The annual amounts paid by the state are £4067 to 
the British Government and £400 to the Jundgad state. 


The postal arrangements are under the charge of the inspecting 
Postmaster, Cutch and Kathidwar. The state has also a line of local 
ost connection with the several mahals. The number of schools 
in 1882 was thirty-five with 1731 pupils on the rolls at the end of 
the year. There were in 1882 two dispensaries at Dhrdngadra and 
Halvad. 


Dhrangadra. The name of Dhréngadra is probably derived 
from the Dhraéngz or Drange; thus Dhréngadra would mean the 
little fort of the Dr4ngaw. Other say that the name is derived from 
the Sanskrit Dharang, stone, and Dhara, holder, as the place is very 
strong and abounds in quarries. It is situated in north latitude 22° 
39’ and east longitude 71° 30’ with a population of 10,954 souls 
according to the census of 1872 but in 1881 the population rose to 
12,304. The town is entirely built of the excellent Dhrdngadra 
stone, and has three fine gates and one wicket. It is situated on 
the small river Phalku. The chief buildings consist of the Raj 
Sahib’s palace and the temples of Ram, Ranchhodyji, and Krishna 
Baldev, Sv4mi Nadrdyan, and Rokadia Hanuman. All of these have 
large dharmshalas attached to them. The Dhrdngadra stone - 
quarries are famous throughout Gujarat. This town is the chief 
seat of the head of the Kathidwar Jhdlds, namely H. H, the Raj 
Sahib of Dhréngadra. 


Dhrol is situated about thirty-four miles north-west of R4éjkot 
and twenty-four miles north-east of Navanagar with both of which 
towns it is connected with a made road. It is in north latitude 
22° 34’ and east longitude 70°27’. Itis situated on the bank of 
a smal] stream a tributary of the Und river. There is a good 
travellers’ bungalow, post office, and school-house here. The site 
of the battle field of Bhuchar Mori is about two miles to the north- 
west of the town and a made road connects this spot with the town. 
Jodia town is about twelve miles to the north-west, and as the port is 
two miles distant from the town, Dhrol may be said to be fourteen 
miles from the port of Jodia. The state of Dhrol is a separate 
tribute-paying state of the second class and consists of sixty-one 
villages twenty-two and a half of which belong to the fisc, and the 
remainder to vassals, The Dhrol chief is a Jddeja Rajput. The 
founder of the chiefdom was Hardholji, brother of Jém Raval, the 
founder of the Navdnagar state. He accompanied his brother and 
conquered Dhrol from Dhamal Chévada. Jayasinghji I. (also called 
Dadaji) reconquered Khirasra in about a.D.1760. It had first been 
conquered by Hardholji I. but was granted by K4loji I. to his son 
Bhimji on condition that the village of Khajuri granted to his mother 
as maintenance during her lifetime should at her death revert to 
the state. Khirasra however did not restore Khajuri, and hence 
Jayasinghji I. attacked and conquered the entire tdlukah of 
Khirasra. Subjoined is a list of the chiefs of Dhrol up to the 
present day: 
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1. Hardholji I. 8. Sangoji. 14. Janoji II. also called 
2. Jasoji 9. Junoji Bapuji. 
3. Bamanioji. 10. Khetoji. 15. Nathoji. 
4, Hardholji IT. 11. Kaloji VV. 16. Modji IT. 
o. Mod}ji. 12. Vaghji. 17. Bhupatsinghji. 
6. Pachanji. 13. Jayasinghji I. also 18. Jayasinghji II. now 
7. Kaloji I. called Dadaji. on the gudt, 


Jayasinghji has one son named Harisinghji and he has two sons 
named Daulatsinghji and Sdmatsinghji. Both of these two kunvars 
attend the Rajkumar College at R4jkot. The population of Dhrol 
according to the census of 1872 was 2940 and according to that of 
1881 4613 souls. The present chief built both the fort and palace 
of Dhrol, and also the fort and palace of Sarapdar. He has visited 
Jabalpur, Allahabad, Agra, Mathura, Luknow, Kanpur, Benares, 
Bankipur, Bombay, Gaya, &c. He attended the Broach Exhibition 
and was present also at the Darbfrs held in Bombay in honour of 
Lord Northbrook and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


Dihor is about twenty-two miles south-west of Bhavnagar. It 
had a population of 2500 in 1872. This town suffered much in 
the famine of 1878-79, and in 1881 the population had sunk to 
1364. Dihor formerly belonged to the Bdékhalkia and Vaghoshia 
Ahirs. At this time Gohil Govindji was ruling at Bhandjria. 
When he lay on his death-bed his soul would not pass from his 
body, owing to his fear that his son Hamirji, who was a renowned 
warrior, would not suffer his brethren to enjoy their shares of the 
ancestral patrimony. Then Hamirji poured water into his father’s 
hand and swore to take no share at all in the ancestral estate. 
So the soul of Govindji was released. When the days of mourning 
for his father were accomplished, Hamirji collected a band of 
warriors and fell suddenly on Dihor, which he conquered, slaying 
many of the Ahirs and expelling the remainder. Thus he acquired 
Dihor and its dependent villages. Afterwards he conquered Kukad. 
After these conquests he devoted much attention to the beautifying 
of Dihor and Kukad. The following couplet is said regarding 
Hamuirji and the towns of Dihor and Kukad: 


Dihor is like Delhi: Kukad resembles K4shmir ; 
Hamir is like Akbar ; but there is some little difference in their respective 
armies.! 
The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the crops raised by irrigation 
are especially fine ; rice, bdjri, wheat, cotton, and sugarcane are the 
principal products, and particularly fine mangoes grow here. 


Div, commonly called Div Island, derived its name from the 
Sanskrit word diipa au island, and in former times was a 
celebrated holding of the Chdvada Rajputs. It extends, together 
with Gogla on the mainland, from 70° 55’ to 71° 3’ east longitude and 
from 20° 42’ to 20° 45’ north latitude. The total area is about twenty- 
five square miles. There are eleven or twelve small villages on the 





1 The Gujarati runs : Dikor Delhi sarikhdu, Kukad Kashmir, Hamir Akbar sarikhdo, 
pan kaik fojoma fer, 
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island besides the town and fort of Div. This island ia said to 
have been the seat of the Chavada Rajputs in the eighth century of 
the Christian era (see Indian Antiquary for May 1875) and was held 
by them till about the twelfth or thirteenth century when they were 
ousted by the Vaghelds, who were expelled by the Muhammadans in 
a.D. 1330 (according to the Tarikh-i-Sorath) when Jesingh Vaghela 
was conquered by them. Inthe time of Sultan Mahmud Begada 
of Gujarat we find Div distinctly a Muhammadan port, and it was 
not long after destined to fall into the hands of the Portuguese. 
Sultén Bahadur after his defeat by Humaiyun took shelter here and 
entered into negotiations with the Portuguese, who rendered him 
considerable assistance, stipulating however and obtaining a 
concession to be allowed to establish themselves at Div. Whether 
the permission thus granted was merely for a factory or not it is 
difficult to say, but the Portuguese took possession of and fortified 
the island. Afterwards, when Sultdn Bahadur regained his kingdom 
from the Moghals, he was exceedingly anxiousto oust the 
Portuguese, who however were determined to defend the island to the 
last. Both sides contemplated taking every advantage possible of the 
other, and in a visit to the admiral’s ship the Sultdn was killed. 
From this date the possession of Div by the Portuguese has been 
more or less undisturbed. The population of Div according to the 
Jast census was 3174 souls, that of Gogla on the mainland being 
3038, Brdncdvdra on the island 2645 souls. There is a fine fort 
and palace at Div and a cathedral sacred to St. Paul. There are 
also several] convents and monasteries. The local custom of trade 
is somewhat peculiar. The shops are open from about 7 to 11 a.m. 
and from 4 p.m. till nightfall, but are closed in the interval. The 
inhabitants mostly live in the upper storeys of the lofty houses, the 
Jower floors being used for store-houses, &c. There are many wild 
date and cocoanut trees on the island of which the climate 1s very 
salubrious. The export trade is principally confined to dried fish, 
cocoanuts, printed cloths, and articles manufactured from ivory and 
rhmoceros horn. The creek is an excellent one and thesharbour 
affords a safe anchorage. The population, besides Portuguese, 
consists largely of fishermen and of Vanids, Bhatids, and Pérsis, 
with a few Khatris. 


Dolia, situated on the south bank of the Wadhwdén Bhogava 
river, is a villaye belonging to Séela and ig on the highroad 
between Wadhwan and Réjkot. There is a good traveller’s 
bungalow anda dharmshala here. Dolia is twenty-three miles from 
Wadhwén and ten miles from Muli, where there is another traveller's 
bungalow. It is eight miles west of Sdela. It is forty-two miles 
distant from Rajkot and twelve miles from Chotila, where is the 
next travellers’ bungalow travelling towards Rajkot. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 717 and according to that of 
1881 685 souls. 


Dudhala was formerly a separate tribute-paying talukah in 
Babaridvad, but is now under Junadgad. It is situated about six miles 
north-west of Jadfrdbdéd as the crow flies, but is about ten miles 
distant by road. The population according to the census of 1872 
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was 481 and according to that of 1881 577 souls. The Grdsids are 
Babrids of the Varu tribe. 


Dudhrej is a separate tribute-paying state under the Wadhwén 
station thanah from which it is two miles distant to the northward. 
The Télukdaérs are Jhéla Rajputs and Bhaéydéd of Wadhwan. It is 
on the highroad from Wadhwdén camp to Dhradngadra. There is 
@ good tank here which holds water all the year round in a good 
season. The population according to the census of 1872 was 1112 
and according to that of 1881 1310 souls. 


Dunda's. This village lays claim to great antiquity and 
professes to derive its name from Dudda, daughter. of king 
Dhruvasena I. of Valabhi’s sister. She appears to have founded a 
famous Buddhist convent! which was endowed with lands both by 
her uncle Dhruvasena and by his successors, Guhasena and 
Dhruvasena II. Dhruvasena I. granted lands for the maintenance 
of the monks of Dudda’s monastery, and styles her his own sister's 
daughter. Guhasena added to these grants, and styles the convent, 
‘the great convent of Dudda, built by the venerable Dudda.’ 
Dhruvasena II. added yet further to the convent endowments. In 
a further copper-plate* of Shildditya II. we find the name of the 
village described as Dundds just as at present. Lushadi, the 
Lushagr4m of the plates, is only about two miles distant from 
Dundas, and in the neighbourhood are two Duddélaés. As the great 
monastery of Sana is only about twenty-four miles distant, it seems 
ea that this monastery may have been Dudda’s, especially as 

uddhist monasteries were usually situated at the distance from the 
city. Andif the word Svatala® be translated as meaning the same 
as Svasthdn, it would then correspond to the word kingdom. Sana 
was no doubt within the Valabhi kingdom, and is near to Dundas, 
Dudddla, &c. Now the Lushadi copper-plates were found in 
Lushadi itself, and its boundary marches with Dundas. The 
copper-plate alludes to this, and says that the lands of Dundas 
village lie to the south of one of these fields. Dr. Buhler (loc. cit.) 
styles Lushé-grdme as Dhushaé-gréme, but Acharya Valabbji and 
Mr. Girjishankar Sdmalji, both good scholars, arc unanimous on 
this point. Probably Dr. Biihler, if he were to re-examine these 
plates, would be of the same opinion. Both Dundas and Lushadi 
bear marks of antiquity ; old bricks and coins both of the Kshatrapas 
and Valabhi dynasties are found here in the rains. Near Dundas 
iy an ancient well, not far from which is a shrine of Vachhro 
Solanki, after whom the island belonging to Raddhanpur, in the 
lesser Ran of Cutch, which still bears this appellation, is named. 
He is said to have come to Katpur (Kanaka4vati) to be married, but 
while the ceremony was being performed, and while he yet wore the 
marriage garland, and had only completed two of the four circlings 
round the altar, an alarm was raised that an enemy had driven off 
the village cattle. Vachhro Solanki and other Rajputs at once 
mounted and brought back the cattle, but Vachhro Solanki was 


1Ind, Ant. IV. 104-107 and 174-176. 2 Ind, Ant. XI. 305 -309. 
+ Ind. Ant. for January 1877, 
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slain. His head is said to have fallen near Dundas, but the body 
followed the foe almost up to the gates of Mahuva. Inthe Dundas 
shrine there is an image of his head, and in the shrine near Mahuva 
there is the image of a headless body. This legend of a headless 
body fighting is very common in Kathiadwdér. Dundas is situated 
about eight miles to the north-west of Mahuva, and in 1872 had 
a population of 393 souls. After 1872 the large tract under grass 
was ploughed up and cultivated, and consequently a large number 
of cultivators and other villagers have been attracted hither. In 
1881 the population had reached to 807 souls. 


Dungar is situated about thirteen miles west of Mahuva. It 
is said to be a town of great antiquity and to have been called in 
ancient times Damrapuri or Damarkot, and the Chavadas are said to 
have ruled here, as the following couplet relates : 


There is Damarkot, 

Where the Chavadas rule, 

They protect their ryots in contentment, 
Rubies and pearls shine there like lamps.! 


‘The city certainly appears to have been ancient ; and old pottery, 
metal vessels, and sometimes old weapons, are dug up on the old 
site of the town. A small hill called Gerva is situated about half 
a mile west of the town. Red peroxide of iron is found here. 
‘There are nearly a hundred palmyra trees near Dungar. There is 
an old tank near Dungar called the Khacholiuu, into which water 
flows by a canal from the Agoria tank. ‘There are the remains of a 
fort on a rising ground close to the town, and the remains of a 
stone-built water tank. The roadstead of Dungar 1s mentioned in 
the list of the Saurashtra ports, and roadsteads in the Mirat-1- 

hmadi. There is a brisk trade carried on here in cotton, timber, 
and grain, and the merchants are enterprising and well-to-do. The 
population rose from 2060 in 1872 to 2731 in 1881. The cotton 
grown near Dungar is of specially good quality, and sugarcane 
grows luxuriantly here. 

Dwarka. See Oxaa. 


Ebhalvad was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in 
Babaridvad but is now under Jundgad. It is about nine miles north- 
west of Jafrébdd as the crow flies, but is about twelve miles distant 
by the road. The Grdsias are Babrids of the Varu tribe. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 121 and according 
to that of 1881 182 souls. 

Gadh. See JunAcap and Hincotaap. 


Gadhali is a separate tribute-paying state in Gohilvdd under 
the Chamfardithdnah. The Grdsids are Ldthia Gohils and Bhaydds 
of Léthi. Gadhali is eighteen miles west of Chamérdi and 
twenty-two miles north-west of the district head-quarters at Songad. 
It is seven miles west of Ujalvaév railway station and eighteen 
miles north-east of Lathi It is nine miles north-west of Dhola 





1 The Gujarati runs: Jitte Dammar kot, title Chdvada rdj kare, Poshe praja 
santosh, -Mdnek motiye diva bale, 
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junction. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
1550 and according to that of 1881 1223 souls. 


Gadhakda. This village is the head of a sub-division of the 
revenue division of Bherdi and a subordinate revenue officer resides 
here. Itis about eighty-four miles east-south-east of Jundgad and 
_ thirty-six miles north-east of Una. The highroad from Kundla to 
Mahuva passes through itslands. Itis about nine miles south-east of 
Kundla. The name is said to be derived from gatra body and gada 
to bury because Bava Somnath of Gorakhmadi buried himself alive 
here. The Kathis of Gddhakda had carried off his cattle. The Bava 
accordingly wentto Gddhakdaand demanded their restoration, but the 
Kathis refused to give them back. After waiting for threeor four days 
fasting, hedug agraveand descendedtherein. Onseeing thisthe Kathis 
remonstrated with him and offered to come to terms; but he replied, 
“When an ascetic has once entered the grave, he may not return.’ 
Then he cursed the Kathis,and said that they would never be prosperous 
in future, and then caused himself to be buried alive under a banian 
tree still called Somnathno vad or Somnath’s banian. ChomlaKhuinén 
of Gadhakda distinguished himself by recovering some cattle of 
Jundgad villages from the K hasias of the Bhavnagarvillage of Sedarda. 
The population of Gddhakda was 2370 by the census of 1872, but 
sank to 1794 in 1881 consequent on the famine of 1878-79. The 
town is surrounded by a fort wall, and the river Phuljhar flows close 
by. A celebrated local poet called Nagji Maharéj, an Audich 
Bréhman by caste, was born here. He is specially famous for his 
stanzas or kundliads in which he prophesied the principal events 
of each year up to Samvat 1955 corresponding to ap. 1899. His 
descendants make public the kundlva or stanzas for the year on the 
first day of the new year. 


Gadhia is a separate tribute-paying estate under the LAkhdépaédar 
thdnah from which it is distant nine miles to the south. The 
holding consists of two villages, Gadhiaand P&tla. The Grdsids 
are Kathis of the Vala tribe. The country is hilly and indeed 
forms the outskirts of the Gir forest. The Chakrosar hill, three 
miles south of Gadhia, is 1450 feet high. The population according 
to the census of 1872 was 601 and according to that of 1881 
777 souls. 


Gadhka is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of the fifth class 
situated about ten miles east-south-east of Rajkot of which it is a 
Bhaéydd. It is about ten miles north-north-west of Sardh4r. The 
chief is a minor named Shivsinghji and is studying at the Rajkumar 
College. The estate consists of six villages. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 1080 and according to that of 
1881 919 souls. | 


Gadhra isforty-two miles north-west of Bh4vnagar, and according 
to the census of 1872 had a population of 4994, which increased to 
5822 in 1881. It is now famous as being one of the principal sites 
of the new faith of Sv4mi-Naérdyan. The religion was started 
by a Hindu reformer named Shehjdnand in 1804. .The principal 
tenets of this faith are: The preservation of animal life; Abstinence 
from flesh; Abstinence from liquor, opium, and all intoxicating 
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drinks or drugs ; Dacoity, murder, and other crimes of violence are 
specially reprobated, as are all breaches of chastity. They have 
made many converts among the Kathis, Kolis and Bhils, and s 
great improvement is apparent in the morals of all the classes who 
have adopted this faith. The town is the head-quarters of the chief 
revenue official of the district, and the criminal court of the district 
is held here, the civil court being held at Botéd. There isa dispen- 
sary here, and a vernacular school and girls’ school, and the Svami- 
Nardyan sect have recently started a Sanskrit school. SehjA4nand, 
the originator of the Sv4mi-Narayan faith, died here in Samvat 
1886 a.p. 1830. There isa fine temple belonging to the devotees 
of this faith. At Janda, a village in the Gadhra district, about six 
miles north-east of Gadhra, is a well which eighteen water-bags or 
kos can work simultaneously all day without diminishing the 
quantity of water in the well, so rapid is the inflow. Necklaces of 
beads of all sizes made of sandalwood are made largely at 
Gadhra, and are worn by followers of the Svdmi-N&rdyan sect. 


Gadhula is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the Songad 
station thinah from which it is twelve miles distant to the westward. 
It is on the Bhavnagar and Rajkot made-road, and is three miles 
distant from the traveller’s bungalow at Sanosra and is five miles 
south of the railway junction at Dhola. ‘The Grdsids are Gohils 
and Bhaydd of Lathi. ‘The population was 357 souls according to 
the census of 1872 and according to that of 1881 was 355 souls. 


Gandhol is a scparate tribute-paying talukah under the Chok 
thdnah from which it is situated four miles to the northward. The 
Grdsiads are Gohil Rajputs and Bhaydéd of Palitana. It was originally 
a Sarvaiya holding. Gandhol lies at the foot of the Bhadvo hill 
which is 1472 feet high and is a portion of the Shatrunji clump. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 498 and 
according to thut of 1881 191 souls. 


Ganod is situated on the north bank of the Bhddar river, 
about nine miles south-west of Upleta and six miles north-west of 
the Osham hill. It belongs to Gondal Bhaydd and is subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Gondal state. Itisa large and flourishing 
town with a population of 2210 souls according to the census of 
1872. There isa ferry across the Bhaddar river plying between 
Ganod and Lath which latter village was in ancient times a famous 
holding of the Lathia Chuddsamas, and this sub-tribe derive their 
name of Lathia from this village, as the Lathia Gohils do from 
Lathi. The population according to the census of 1881 was 
1939 souls. 

Ga'‘nja’vadar, on the west bank of the Jholdpuri river, was 
formerly a separate tributo-paying tdlukah of Babaridvad, but is now 
under Jundgad. It is about six miles north of the Bherdi bandar 
under Jundgad. The Grdsids are Ahirs of the Babria race. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was seventy-seven and 
according to that of 1881 106 souls. 

Ga'ndhvi. This village is situated on the northern bank of the 
Vartu river opposite to Midni. It belongs to the Kalyanpur 
sub-division of the Khambhalia mahdl, and in 1872 had a population 
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of 231 and in 1881 of 240 souls. Géndhvi is probably the Gandaba 
of Farishta where Bhim of Anhilvdda took refuge. In the lands of 
Gandhvi are some low hills, called the Koila or Cuckoo hills 
from the word koil a cuckoo. It is said that these hills derive 
their name from Parvati, the wife of Shiv, who having quarrelled with 
her husband assumed the form of a cuckoo and fled to these hills 
which have ever since in memory of her been called the Koila hills. 
These hills are just on the bank of the river where it expands into a 
broad creek before falling into the sea. The temple of Harsad Mata 
crownsthe hilloverlooking thecreek, but this temple 1sold anddeserted, 
and the Mata now occupies a position in a temple at the foot of the hill. 
When she occupied her former shrine, every vessel which sighted 
her shrine was wrecked. At last a Cutch merchant of Mandvi 
named Jagdu Shah, who had been wrecked there, performed great 
austerities before the Mata, and persuaded her to descend the hill 
to her present temple. She agreed on condition that he should 
sacrifice a buffalo for every step she should make. He agreed to 
this and commenced to slay the victims. But she took such short 
steps that she was still a few yards from her new shrine when all 
the victims were expended. The merchant then offered his wife 
and children as victims and lastly himself. The Mata, pleased at 
his devotion, restored him and his family to life and told him to ask 
a boon, and he asked that his line might not be extinguished. His 
descendants exist to this day, and the Mata no longer wrecks 
ships. ‘The temple at the foot of the hill was erected by the Seth. 
Harsad Mata is another name for the goddess Mahakali. 


Ga’ria dha’, the original seat of the chieftains of Pélitdna, is 
distant about seventeen miles to the west of this latter town. It is 
a large and flourishing town and had a population of 3329 souls 
according to the census of 1872. It is connected with Pdlitana bya 
made road. Gdriddhdr is mentioned both in the Ain-i-Akbari and 


the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi as a parganah of the Sorath Sarkar. In the: 


latter it 18 mentioned as consisting of forty villages. The popula- 
tion according to the census of 1881 was 3055 souls. 


Garamli Mohoti is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under 
the Lakhdaépidar thanah from which it lies about nine miles to the 
northward. ‘The Grasids are Ka&athis of the Vala tribe. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 492 and according 
to that of 1881 327 souls. : 


Garamli Na/ha‘ni is a separate tribute-paying télukah under 
the Laikhdpadar thanah from which it lies about three and a half 
miles to the northward. It is about five and a half miles south of 
Garamli Mohoti. The Grdsids are Kathis of the Vala tribe. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 327 and according 
to that of 1881 400 souls. 


Gedi is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of the Bhoika thanah 
from which it is distant about nine miles to the north-east. The 
Grasids are Limbdi Bhaydd, and are Jhala Rajputs. Gedi is about 
nine miles from the railway station at Limbdi. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 975 and acvording to that of 
1881 901 souls. 
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Gha’ntvad. See Mut DwArka. 


Ghela Somnath. This is a small village in Jésdan territory. 
There is a shrine of Somnath here situated on the eastern bank of 
the river Ghela, which has its source near here. The ling is said to 
have originally belonged to the Patan Somnéth temple and to have 
been taken thence by one of the earlier Sulténs of Gujarat 
(probably Muzéfar J.). As he was taking it, however, the ling 
mysteriously disappeared at this place. It probably was lost in the 
confusion of some skirmish. Afterwards it was set up here and 
worshipped with great devotion, and is of some little notoriety in 
the immediate neighbourhood. A large fair is held here on the last 
day of the dark half of the month of Shravan or August. This is 
attended by about five to ten thousand people of the surrounding 
villages. Country-made toys, sweetmeats, and wearing apparel are 
sold in booths on this occasion. It is about eleven miles east of 
Jasdan, and eighteen miles north of Babra, where there is a traveller’s 
bungalow and dharmshala. It is also twenty-two miles north of 
Laéthi, and the same distance north-west of Dhasa railway station. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was eighty-eight 
and according to that of 1881 122 souls. 


Ghunmli, though situated in Navdnagar territory, is mentioned 
here as being one of the most ancient capitals of the Jethvads, and 
was inhabited by them when at the zenith of their power. It lies 
in a gorge of the Barda hills, and abounds in interesting remains. 
The most famous are the Navlakha, the Ganesh Dehra, the RAm4pol, 
the Jeta Vav, the group of temples near the Son Kanséri tank, and 
the ruins on the summit of the Abapura hill. These last are probably 
the remains of the ancient palaces of the Raénés. Ghumliis now 
utterly deserted. The ruins are apparently not older than the 
eleventh or twelfth century, however the fortifications and some 
buildings may belong to a century or two further back; but 
although a fabulous antiquity is assigned to them, I do not think 
that to any can be ascribed a more remote period than the ninth 
century A.D., though it is of course possible that the Jethvas may have 
reigned there anterior to that date. Ghumli is said to have been 
sacked in the fourteenth century by the Jaddejaés under Jim 
Baémanioji. Of this there can be no doubt but that at one time it 
was an exceedingly large and flourishing city. 


Gidar. This is a-town of the Bantva tdélukah, and held together 
with its subordinate villages by a separate branch of the Bantva 
Baébis. The present chiefs are SAmat Khan and Anvar Khan, the 
former of whom exercises jurisdiction of the fifth class. The estate 
consists of fourteen sole villages besides seven which are shared 
with Bantva and Mdénévadar. The town is about eighteen miles 
west of Jundgad, and about twenty miles south-west of the Dhoraji 
railway station. It is ten miles north-east of Bantva. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 1755 and according to that of 
1881] 1651 souls. 


Giga’sa‘ran is a separate tribute-paying édlukah under the 
Laékhdpédar thanah from which it is about sixteen miles distant to 
the west. It is about sixteen miles south-east of Madnikvdda and 
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twenty-four miles south of Kunk4vdv railway station. The Grisids 
are Babrids of the Kotila tribe. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 747 and according to that of 1881 632 souls. 


Girna'’r. The Girnér hill has five principal peaks, (1) Amba Mata 
{or the Girndri Goddess), which is crowned by the temple of that 
goddess; (2) Gorakhn&éth, the highest of all, which is 3666 feet 
above the sea; (3) the Oghed Shikhar; (4) Guru Dat&triya; and 
(5) Kaélka’s Peak, which is even now supposed to be the resort of 
Aghoris or Mardikhors. But the Purdns enumerate no less than 
twenty-one different peaks, The fortress and the remnant of the old 
palace of the Chuddsamas is still standing. Girnér is sacred to the 
twenty-second Jain Tirthankar Nemin&th, and there are many Jain 
temples on the hill. Three famous kunds or reservoirs are called 
the Gau Mukhi, Hanuman Dhara, and Kamandal Kund, respectively. 
The great rock called the Bhairav Jap forms a most picturesque 
object, and from this rock ascetics and others were wont to hurl 
themselves in the hopes of being born in a more favourable state 
of existence in a new life. At the foot of the hill at a little 
distance lies Vamansthali, the ancient capital, while Balisthén, the 
modern Bilkha, lies immediately at its base. The ancient name 
of the Girnaér hill is Ujjayauta or Girvar, but not Revatdéchal as 
is sometimes supposed. Revatdchal is the name of the hill 
immediately over the Revata Kund. At the foot of this hill is the 
celebrated Asoka stone with the inscriptions of Asoka, Rudra Déma, 
and Skanda Gupta; these are all described at length in Burgess’s 
Antiquities of Kachh and Kathidwaér. A little further on is the 
Paldsini bridge built by Sundarji Shavji, the first native agent to 
the British Government in the Political Department in Kathidwar. 
The Jains sometimes incorrectly apply the name Revatdchal to the 
Girnér. 


The gate called Vagheshvari leads to the Girndr. Just within 
this gate is the Ram Jharukha which 1s a lodging-house for pilgrims 
to the Girnar, and opposite to this rest-house is the Salat V4v so 
called because constructed by Saldts orstone-masons. Immediately 
outside the Vagheshvari gate is the Vagheshvari Taldv in the 
centre of which there is a well, so that when the tank dries up water 
is obtained from the well. When this tank overflows in the rainy 
season water is conveyed from it in a channel to the Daétaér Taldv 
or tank at the foot of the Datdr hill. The temple of the Vagh- 
eshvari MAta lies in the Vagheshvari hill to the right of the road to 
the D&modar Kund. The road up to the hill then crosses the 
Paldshini river by the bridge built by Sundarji Shavji, the horse 
merchant and agent to the British Government in some of their 
first dealings with the chiefs of Kathidwaér. Then comes the 
Damodar Kund or reservoir so called in honour of Krishna who is 
called by this name because when a child his mother tied one end of 
a string round his stomach and other end to a large stone mortar 
used for bruising grain. Krishna however ran off with the mortar 
which struck between two large Arjun trees (Terminalia arjuna) 
and uprooted them. These trees were really gods or devtds who 
had been compelled by a curse to take the form of trees and were 
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doomed to remain thus till Krishna should uproot them when they 
returned to the former godlike shape. Krishna is called Damodar 
from dama string and udar belly, alluding to the string with which 
his mother tied him. The water of this kund is accounted very 
sacred. The water has the property of dissolving bones, and Hindus 
throw in it such portions of the bones of their relations which may 
be found in the ashes of the funeral pile. The Revati Kund is 
close to the Damodar Kund. It is so called in memory of Revati 
daughter of Rdéja Revat. She married Baldev, the brother of 
Krishna. Raja Revat was the king of Dwarka, but after Revati’s 
marriage he came and resided at Girndr, and the hill immediately 
over the Damodar Kund 1s called the Revatachal after him. Near the 
Damodar Kund is a great place of cremation of the Hindus. The 
Démodar Kund is 275 feet long by fifty feet broad. After leaving 
the Vagheshvari Gate,and before reaching the Vagheshvari temple, 
the traveller passes the boulder of rock on which are engraved the 
inscriptions of Asoka, Rudra Dama, and Skanda Gupta. This 
boulder lies a few yards to the right of the road, anda few hundred 
yards from the Vagheshvari Gate. 


Proceeding onwards towards the foot of the Girndr one passes to 
the left what some say was most probably the site of the famous 
Sudarshan Talay built originally by some unknown king, and repaired 
by Asoka and afterwards by Rudra Dama, and after him by Skanda 
Gupta. Butif this be not the spot, there can be no doubt that it 
was in the enclosure of the hills to the north of the Girnér mountain. 
Here the hills enclose like a circle a large basin, the only exit being 
the Suvarnrekha river. A bund 300 yards long and fifty feet high 
here would enclose a four-sided figure each side of which would be 
about one mile long. It would amply repay the Jundgad Darbar 
to bund up this pass into the hills, and again restore the lake, if only 
for irrigating the neighbouring country. About a mile and a half 
from the Damodar reservoir is the temple of Bhavndéth Mahadev 
and a mile and a half from thence is the foot of the ascent of the hill. 
The temple of Bhdvnath is on the banks of one of the numerous 
streams called Suvarnrekha. A fair is held here on the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth of the dark half of the month of Maha or 
Iebruary, but the gathering commences from about the ninth. The 
Mrigi Kund or reservoir is situated here, and the people bathe in the 
kund at fair time. At the foot of the ascent of the hill is a well 
called Chadani Vav or well of the ascent. There is here alsv a large 
dharmshala built by Premchand Raichand, a Bombay merchant. 


Inan underground room in one of the cloisters of the great temple 
of Neminath is a statue of Pdrasvandth, from the chin of which a 
drop of water is supposed to constantly drop; hence it is called the 
Amijhara Pérasvanéth or nectar-dropping Pérasvandth. I have 
frequently seen this statue, but have never yet seen the drop on the 
chin ; but probably this is owing to the scanty rainfall of recent years 
(1878 always excepted). There are six parabs or rest-houses on the 
ascent, the Chhodu Parab, Chor Parab, Dholi Parab, K4li Parab, Mah 
Parab, and the Suvdvdi Parab so called because a pregnant woman 
making the pilgrimage is said to have given birth toa child there. 
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On the top of the hill which the Jains hold to be sacred to Nemi- 
nath the twenty-second Tirthankar are several Jain temples, especially 
one of Neminéth. The temple of Amba Mata which crowns the first 
peak of the hill is much resorted to by newly married couples of 
the different subdivisions of the Br&hman caste. The bride and 
bridegroom have their clothes tied together and attended by their 
male and female relations adore the goddess and present cocoanuts 
and other offerings. This pilgrimage is supposed to procure for the 
married couple a long continuance of wedded bliss through the 
blessing of the goddess. 


After the Girnar, the Datér, 2779 feet high, is the finest hill of 
this group. The Datér hill has near its summit a small shrine of 
Jamial Shéh, and the hill is generally held sacred by Muhammadans, 
but Rajputs and the lower classes of Hindus also hold it in reverence. 
Jamial Shah is said to have come from Thatha in Sind, and to 
have been sent to Jundgad by his spiritual preceptor Pir Patta in 
the reign of Ra Mandlik, and to have devoted himself to inculcating 
the tenets of the Muhammadan faith. The Chillah or chief shrine 
of the Datar is at the bottom of the hill. The D&tdér is supposed 
to have a beneficial effect on lepers who repair thither in consider- 
able numbers. There are several interesting groups of Buddhist 
caves in the neighbourhood of Jundgad, and an interesting frag- 
ment of a Kshatrapa inscription has lately been discovered in the 
caves near Baba Pidrah’s Math. This inscription mentions Svami 
Chashtana and Jaya-Daéma, and is inscribed by the great-grandson 
of Sv4mi Chashtana and the grandson of Jaya-Dima In this 
inscription dundgad is called Girinagar. On a mound ino the 
jungle are the ruins of some ancient brick buildings locally called 
the Lékha Medi. These bricks are some of them nearly two feet in 
length and are of a very red colour. 


The following list shows the different groups of Buddhist caves at 
Jundgad and its vicinity: (1) Kha&pra Kodia, (2) Uparkot (inside 
the fort), (3) Baba Pidréh’s Math, (4) Bakota, (5) Shakria Timbo, (6) 
Pancheshvar (newly discovered), (7) Matri, and (2) Hothal Padmini 
near Pédaria. The most famous streams issuing from the Girnér 
clump are the Suvarnarekha, the Gudajali, and the Kalvo. 
Lions used to abound in this clump, but have not now been 
seen for several years. One of the last was shot by Major Russell 
in 1869. Panther, wild pig, and sdmbar may still be found. The 
jungle on these hills is principally composed of teak and forest trees 
which are now preserved by the Nawab. There are also the remains 
of caves at the M4i Gadechi, and an old Hindu temple which has 
been turned into a mosque. Over the door is an interesting Arabic 
inscription dated so far back as Sur San 685 (a.p. 1284), to the 
effect that the mosque was constructed by (Iméd-nl-haj-wa-ul- 
haramain Afif-ud-dunya-wa-ud-din) Abul Kasim bin Ali-al-Abrabi. 
This inscription is most valuable, as it shows (1) that the Sur San 
era was in use before A.H. 745 (vide Thomas’s Prinsep, volume II. 
page 171) and that previous to the conquest of Gujarat by Alagh 
Khaén in the reign of Sultdn Ald-ud-din Khilji, a Muhammadan 
noble resided at the court of the Jundgad chieftain as agent for 
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the Muhammadan pilgrims to Makkah and Madinah. This temple, 
now transformed into a mosque, is said by the Jains to have been 
built by Samprati Raja the grandson of Asoka, Without the city 
of Jundgad at a distance of about a mile and a half is a tank 
called the Pari Talév lying in a south-westerly direction. The tank 
is built on all sides with masonry, and was recently repaired by 
Shekh Bah4-ud-din, the vazir of His Highness the Nawab. It is 
said that the fairies used formerly to come and bathe in this tank 
and hence it was called the Pari Talév. There are steps down to 
the water from the top of the wall and there is also a place where 
cattle can be watered. The water of the talav is good and lasts all 
the year round. The tank is 258 feet in length by 250 feet in 
breadth. The depth of the water in November is about thirteen 
feet. 


On the road to Vanthali road about five miles from Jundgad and 
four and a quarter miles from Vanthali is the Khengér V4v or well 
which never ceases to yield water even in famine years. The well is 
much ruined but must have been a most beautiful one when in repair. 
Even now the carving which remains is most delicate and the 
proportions of the pillars &c. very graceful. This well evidently 
originally contained an inscription as there are two niches for an 
inscription on either side as one descends the steps to the water, 
but they have been removed, and it is not known what has become 
of them. The construction of this well is attributed to Rao Khengér 
IT. who reigned from about a.p. 1098-1125. 


Gogha. See AHMEDABAD GAZETTEER. 
Goghla. See Div. 7 


Gondal is the chief town of the state of the same name, and is 
prettily situated on the western bank of the Gondli river, a 
tributary of the Bhadar. The chief of the Gondal Stateis a Jdédeja 
Rajput and a cadet of Rajkot. He exercises jurisdiction of the second 
class. The state has an area of 1087 square miles and consists 
of seven mahdls or parganahs containing in all 178 villages. The 
annual revenue is about ten ldkhs of rupees or about £100,000. 
It pays an annual tribute to the Gdekwér of Rs. 61,017, to the 
British Government of Rs. 50,207-4-0, and a zortalalk to the 
Jundgad Nawab of Rs. 955. Gondal city is situated in 21° 58’ 
north latitude and 70° 50’ east longitude. It is connected with 
R&jkot, Jetpur, Junégad, Dhoréji, Upleta, and Manikvdda by made 
roads, and the state has also constructed made roads up to its 
frontier in the directions of Kotra, SAng4ni, and Rémod, respectively. 
It is further contemplated to connect Gondal city with Sualténpur 
Road railway station by a made road. The population of Gondal 
according to the census of 1872 was 18,180 and according to that of 
1881 13,524 souls. There isa good traveller’s bungalow at Gondal 
as also a dharmshdla, a post office, telegraph office, hospital, Euglish 
school, and other public buildings. The first mention of Gondal in 
history occurs about the year a.p. 1850 in which year the Emperor 
Muhammad Tughlak fell sick at Gondal of a fever and consequently 
was detained here some time. He marched hence to the northwards. 
and crossed over the Ran and entered Cutch and Sind. Afterwards 
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Gondal became waste, but when the Ghoris were ruling at Junégad 
Amin Khén Ghori in 1584 allotted Gondal to the fugitive Sultén 
as a residence. Gondal is mentioned as a parganah of the Sorath 
Sarkér in both the Ain-i-Akbari and the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi. In the 
former it is mentioned asa Vaghela holding. The present inner 
fort of Gondal was built by Kumbhoji II. The founder of the 
state was Kumbhoji I. who received Ardoi and other villages in 
the seventeenth century from his father Merfmanji. Ardoi is 
mentioned in the Mirét-i-Ahmadi as having a fort, as also had Gondal. 
The fort constructed by Kumbhoji was probably the interior fort. 
Kumbhoji I. was succeeded by SagrAmji who is said to have moved 
his capital to Gondal. He was succeeded by HAloji, the father of the 
celebrated Kumbhoji II. WHaéloji acquired Bhdéydvadar from the 
Desayas, but his son Kumbhoji II. made the Gondal state what it 
now is by his acquisitions of the rich parganah of Dhorajiand Upleta 
as well as Saredi, &c. Kumbhoji II. was succeeded by his grandson 
Maluji, who was succeeded by his second son Déji. He dying without 
issue in 1800 was succeeded by his uncle Devoji who concluded 
the permanent settlement with Colonel Walker in 1807-8. Devoji 
was succeeded in 1812 by his son Nathuji who after a short 
reign of two years was succeeded by his brother Kanoji. He dying 
without issue in 1821 was succeeded by his brother Chandra- 
Singhji who died in 1841 without issue, and was succeeded by 
his brother Bhaéndébhdéi who died in 1851 and was succeeded by 
his son Sagrémji who ruled till 1870 when Government assumed 
the management of the estate on behalf of the minor chief 
Bhagvatsinghji. The estate was first managed by a European officer 
&s Superintendent. This mode of government was changed in 
1872 for direct management under an Assistant Political Agent, and 
finally a Joint Administration was appointed by Government in 
September 1878. The present chief Bhagvatsinghji, now in his 
nineteenth year, was for seven years a distinguished pupil of the 
Rajkumér College. After leaving college he travelled in Kurope 
for six months (May-October 1883). He is now associated with 
Major Nutt as Joint Administrator. The late chief Sagrdémji had 
a daughter Méjir4jba who was married to the present chief of 
Bhavnagar in 1874 and died in April 1875 after giving birth to a 
son Bhaévsinghji the present heir to the Bhavnagar gadv. 


Gop. There are two villages of this name, Mohota and Ndhéna 
Gop, close to the hill of the same name. Nahéna or Little Gop is 
famous for one of the most ancient temples in the province, to which 
Dr. Burgess assigns « date not later than the sixth century in his 
report on the Antiquities of Kachh and Kathidwaér, p. 187. Both 
villages are on the bank of the Vartu river. Little Gop is also 
famous for its cavern, which is however of inconsiderable size. 
There is a temple on the top of the hill sacred to the Gopnath 
Mahddev. The population of Mohota Gop, according to the census 
of 1872, was 695 souls, and that of N&hdna Gop 281, but these 
numbers fell to 651 and 258 in 1881. 


Gopnath. This temple is said to derive its name fromGopsingji, 
a Gohil of the Rajpipla branch, who reigned in the commencement of 
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the sixteen century at Ndnod. It seems that he visited Sauréshtra 
to perform the pilgrimage to Somnéth, and on that occasion found 
the temple of Shiv, now standing, which was called after him 
Gopnath. The promontory of Gopnéth is called Papike in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, translated by Mr. McCrindle in the 
Indian Antiquary for April 1879. There seems little doubt but that 
Papike was Gopnath from the context. Thus paragraph 41 says: 

‘The promontory called Papike near 

Astakapra, which is opposite Baruguza.’ 

Now Gopnath point is not more than twenty-six miles from Hathab 
following the coast and twenty-four miles in a stright line by sea. 
Hathab has been identified by Dr. Bithler and Colonel Yale with 
Astakapra, and in paragraph 42, 

‘ After Papike there is another gulf exposed to the violence of the 
waves and running up to the north. Near its mouth is an island called 
Baiones, and at its very head it receives a vast river called the Mais. 
Those bound for Barugaza sail up this gulf (which has a breadth of 
about 300 stadia), leaving the island on the left till it is scarcely visible 
on the horizon, when they shape their course east for the mouth of the 
river that leads to Barugaza. This is called the Namnadios.’ 


Now in this paragraph we have a very accurate description of 
the Gulf of Cambay with Piram Island at the mouth and the river 
Mahi at its head. And vessels sailing for Broach (Bharucha) and the 
Narbada would leave Piram Island on the left until it faded from the 
horizon. There seems, therefore, small reason to doubt but that 
the promontory of Papike was the name by which the early Greek 
navigators knew Gopnath Point. Previous to the founding of this 
temple Gopnéth and the vicinity were covered with dense jungle, 
and the country was in the hands of the Vajds, whose rale at their 
most flourishing period extended as far as Alang Mandr. The late 
Thékor of Bhavnagar, Jasvantsinghji, built a nice bungalow at 
Gopn&th Point, and the present chief has much improved the place 
by planting trees and erecting a light-house. There isa dharmshala 
at Gopndth as well as a Darb4n rest-house. All the Gohils are 
bound to shave their heads first at Gopndth at the Brahma Kund at 
that place, and both the reigning chief of Bhavnagar and his brothor 
JavAnsinghji first had their heads shaved there. The white and black 
sand found at Gopnath is exported to Surat and other Gujarat ports. 
There is a light-house at Gopndth to warn vessels off the Gopnéth 
reef, The arc of illumination is 180°, and extends from south-south- 
west through west to north-north-east. The light is fixed on a 
masonry tower sixty-eight feet above high water. The light is a 
catodioptric light of the sixth order. 


Gorakhmadhi, so called from Gorakshn&th (popularly Gorakh- 
néth or the protector of the seven senses of sight, hearing, &c.). 
He was a celebrated ascetic, and the founder of the sect of Kanphata 
Jogis, whose head-quarters are at Gorakhmadhi, which is situated on 
the bank of the Sarasvati about nine miles east of P4tan and about 
six miles west of Préchi Kund. Twice every day provisions are dis- 
tributed freely to all who may ask for them. When the provisions are 
cooked, a servant of the abbot’s goes to the bank of the Sarasvati 
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and calls twice with a loud voice, ‘ Whoever is hungry, come, the 
abbot’s table is spread,’ and to whomsoever comes he dispenses a 
meal. The abbot of the Kanphata Jogis is called Nathyji, a title 
corresponding to ‘my Lord’ or hterally, lord, sir. There are images 
of Gorakhnéth and of his spiritual preceptor Machhendrandth in a 
cave. There are many legends regarding Gorakhndth and his 
spiritual preceptor, and how Gorakhnath surpassed his religious 
teacher in holiness, whence the Gujarati proverb, ‘The disciple 
hath surpassed his master.’ ! 


The great mark of the Kanph&tds is the peculiar slitting of the 
ear. This is done with a very sharp double-edged knife and is about 
three-fourth of an inch to an inch in length. The ceremony is done 
in this way. The regular ear-slitter of the sect. inserts the knife and 
asks the novice whether he be willing to renounce the world or not 
and that if unwilling he will withdraw the knife. If the novice says 
that he is willing to follow the precepts of the sect and become an 
ascetic, the ear-slitter moves the knife up and down and finishes the 
operation. A piece of limb tree wood, soaked in oil, is then put in 
the wound for three days, and then the ear is washed and the mudra 
or peculiar earring of the sect, is assumed. The mudra is made of 
only gold, rhinoceros horn, glass, or burnt clay, and this earring 
must always be worn. All Kanphatdés also wear a small wooden 
whistle round their necks and they sound this at their morning and 
evening devotions. Kanphatds are forbidden to marry or have 
intercourse with women. When Kanphatas meet, they salute by using 
the word Adesh apparently in the sense of What is your wish? The 
addressed person replies, Adesh. There is an inferior class of 
ascetics of this sect who are called Oghads. They do not split 
their ears and are not entitled to equal privileges with the Kanphata 
Jogis who have their ears slit. 


Gunda is a village under Navdnagar belonging to the Bhénvad 
mahal, situated about fifteen miles south-south-east of Khambhalia 
and eight miles north-west of Bhanvad. It is famous for a Sinha 
inscription discovered last year by Acharya Valabhji Haridat. This 
inscription is as follows: ‘In the year one hundred and two in the 
reign of R4ja Kshatrapa Svémi Rudra Sinha, son of Rdéja Maha 
Kshatrapa Sv4mi Rudra Dama, grandson of Raja Kshatrapa Sv4mi 
Jayadd4ma, great-grandson of R4ja Maha Kshatrapa Sv4miChashtana. 
On the fifth of the light half of Vaishakh, being the auspicious 
day on which the moon was in the Shravan Nakshatra, Ahi 
Sen4pati Béhak’s son Rudrabhuti caused this well to be constructed 
in the village of Rasopadra for the benefit and comfort of all animals. 
Thus.’ This inscription is specially valuable in that it gives the name 
of the son of Sv&mi Chashtana, and the father of Rudra Ddéma, 
illegible in the Junégad inscription. It also shows that all of these 
earlier monarchs bore the title Svaémi, and it confirms the evidence of 
the inscription near Jasdan which also gives the name of Jaya Dama 
as son of Chashtana, and father of Rudra Dama; and what is singular, 
alternate generations bear the titles of Maha Kshatrapa and 


1 The Gujarati runs, Gurupe chela dgla. 
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Kshatrapa respectively. The inscription also shows that an Abhir 
was Senépatiin Abhiria, as might be expected. This inscription 
was found in an old ruined well, doubtless the one constructed by 
Rudrabhuti. The population of Gunda according to the census of 
1872 was 1154 and according to that of 1881 1096 souls. 


Gundiali is a separate tribute-paying talukah nine miles south 
of the Wadhwan station thanah to which it 1s subordinate. The 
estate consists of two villages, Gundidli and Bala. The tadlukdars 
are Jhaéla Rajputs and Bhayéd of Wadhwaén. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 1212 and according to that of 
1881, 916 souls. 


Gundi-Kolia’k. These two villages lie opposite to each other, 
on the northern and southern banks, respectively, of the Maéleshvan 
river, and are situated about five miles south of Gogha and thirteen 
miles south-east of Bhavnagar. Gundi is the more ancient of the 
two, and was known in former times as Gundigad, and was a 
settlement of that branch of the Nagar Brahmans who migrated in 
after times to Gogha, and in quite modern days to Bhavnagar. 
Gundi probably derived its name from the gundi tree, Cordia 
angustifolia, which is very common in this neighbourhood. Koliék 
is said to have been the suburb of Gundi, where the Kolis resided, 
hence called Kolidt, since corrupted to Kohdk. In the Ain-i- 
Akbari Gundi-Kohdak is alluded to as a port.! In the Miréat-1- 
Ahmadi, written about the middle of the eighteenth century, it is 
described as a barah or roadstead. Probably, however, as Gundi- 
Kolidk is two miles distant from the sea, the port or roadstead of 
Hathab, which lies at the mouth of the Méleshvari river, is really 
alluded to, and as Hathab was in ancient times the port of Gundi, 
this conjecture does not appear unreasonable. The population of 
these villages by the census of 1872 was 468 and 1362 respectively, 
that is 1830 in all, but decreased to 1737 in 1881 from the famine of 
1878-79. There is a fine Adamsonia, about thirty-five to forty feet 
in circumference, between Kolidk and Haéthab. There is an ancient 
temple of Nilkanth Mahadev at Haéthab, which was held in great 
esteem by the Nagar Brdéhmans of Gundi, and is still highly 
honored by the Nagars of Gogha and Bhavnagar, so much so that 
when any Nagar distributes charity or gives a dinner to the Nagar 
Bréhmans of his caste, the worshipper of the Nilkanth Mahddev at 
H&thab is always included. There is alsoa symbol of Shiv on a 
rock in the sea at the mouth of the Gundi creek. It is called the 
Nishkalank Mahddev or Mahadev without blemish, and is said to 
have been established by the Pdndavs, and that there they were 
cleansed of their sins committed in slaughtering so many Kauravs 
in the great battle of the Méhabhdrat. In common parlance it is 
called Na-kalank. 


Hadmatia formerly was a separate tribute-paying tilukah of 
the Babraridvdéd district, but is now under the  Sberraet yes of 
Jundgad. Its situated on the west bank of the Jholdpurni river 


1 Indian Antiquary, November 1876, 
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and about five miles north of Bheréi bandar under Junfgad. The 
Grdsids are Pinjhar Bébridés. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 300 and according to that of 1881 390 souls. 

Halria is a separate tribute-paying tdélukah consisting of four 
villages situated on the east bank of the Shatrunji river. It is 
under the Laékhapddar thdnah from which it lies twelve miles to the 
north-west. Itisa holding of the Vala Kathis, and is sixteen miles 
south-east of Kunkdvav railway station. The population according 
to the census of 1882 was 895 and according to that of 1881 1066 
souls. 


Halenda is a flourishing town belonging to the Rajkot state. 
It is twenty-one miles south-east of RAjkot and five miles south- 
east of Sardhdr. It is situated on the highroad between Rajkot 
and Bhavnagar. There is a school-house here. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 1125 and according to that of 
1881 1122 souls. 


Halvad (once the capital of the Dhréngadra State) is famous for 
the beautiful palace builton the bank of the fine lake called the 
Saématsar. There arealso a wonderful number of sati memorial- 
stones and temples, and several old temples, of which that of Shakti 
Mata is the most famous. It is situated in north latitude 23° 1’ 
and east longitude 71° 13’, and has a population of 6391 souls 
according to the census of 1872 which number decreased to 5967 
in the census of 1881. It also abounds in excellent stone. The name 
Halvad is said to be derived from hala plough and vat like, as the 
old town resembled a plough in shape. 


Haria‘na, classically Hadiadna, is the chief town of the sub-division 
of the same name under the Jodia division. It is situated on the 
bank of the river Kunkdvati which flows into a small Ran connected 
with the Gulf of Cutch, about three miles to the north-west of Hariéna. 
According to the census of 1872 the population of Haridna was 
3283 souls, but this number fell to 2951 in 1881 consequent on the 
famine of 1878-79. On the bank of the river is a temple of Kdshi- 
Vishvanéth, and it is said that when Alagh Khan invaded 
Kathidwér in the reign of Sultén Alé-ud-din Khilji, he passed by 
Hariéna. On this occasion such swarms of wasps issued from this 
temple that the troops decamped hastily leaving behind them their 
kettledrums which are still shown. Before leaving they are said 
to have defiled and spoiled the water of the well here with sulphur 
and it is said to be undrinkable to this day. There is a vernacular 
school and post office at Haridna and subordinate revenue and 
Judicial officers have their head-quarters. Haridna is said popularly 
to be the most fertile soil in Hélér and this is commemorated in the 
following verse! : | 

In Sorath Supedi; in H4lér Haridna; 
In Cutch Karidna; in Machhu K4ntha Morbi. 

Ha'‘thab called locally Hathap, lies on the sea-coast, about six 
miles to the south of Gogha. Its population rose from 1146 in 


1The Gujardéti runs  Sorathma Supedi ; Hdlarmad Hadidnu ; Machhukdnthe Morbi, 
Rachhama Karidnu. 
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1872 to 1267 in 1881. This village was the port of Gundi-Koliék, 
the ancient Gundigad, and has been identified by Colonel Yule 
with the Astakampra of the earlier Greek navigators. Dr. Buhler 
carries the identification a step further, and recognizes in it the 
Hastakavapra of the copper-plate the grant of Dhruvasena found at 
Kukadt which town is alluded to in the same grant as Kukata.! The 
climate is pleasant in the hot weather, and the present chief of 
Bhavnagar has built a pleasant seaside retreat near this village 
close down by the sea. There are two old temples near Hathab, 
those of the Nilkanth and Bhadreshvar Méhaddevs. In a field 
near H&thab two impressions of coins were found. They had been 
evidently first made in clay and the clay afterwards baked; one 
is an impression of a coin of Svémi Chashtana, and the other of 
Rudrasen, son of Virddma. Similar coin impressions in baked 
earth have been found at Jundgad. 


Hathila, also called Arthila, is the waste site of the once 
famous town of Arthila, for many years the head-quarters of the 
Gohils of Lathi. Sdrangji, son of Sejakji, after the marnage of 
his sister VaAlam Kunvarba to Ra Khengar, received the holding of 
Arthila, consisting of twenty-four villages, and ruled here. Some 
say that Arthila is properly Hathila, and that it was so named 
after Hathising V4jo, whose dominions reached as far as this. But 
this seems doubtful. Sdrangji was succeeded by Jasoji, Jasoji by 
Noghanji, and Noghanji by Bhimji. This Bhimji’s daughter, 
named Umdaddevi, was married to Ra Mandlika of Jundgad. 
Bhimji had married the daughter of the Chuddsama of Dhari, but 
had quarrelled with her and sent her back to her father’s house. 
He, however, was eventually reconciled to her, and had by her three 
sons. Dudoji who succeeded him; Arjanji; and Hamirji, and one 
daughter, Umddevi, married, as TAP above, to Ra Mandlik. 
Hamirji was one day conversing with his brother Dudoji’s wife, 
and lamenting an incursion of the Muhammadans who were again 
bent upon plundering Somnaéth. He said that were it not that the 
seed of the true Kshatriyas had diminished, such an expedition 
would have been impossible. His sister-in-law tauntingly replied, 
‘If there be no other true seed of the Kshatriyas left, you are a 
Gohil and brave, why do you stay in the house’; Hamirj1, stung by 
her reproaches, set out for Somnath, and reached Dron-Gadhra on 
his way (now called Dohn-Gadhra and south of the Gir). Here he 
alighted at the house of Vegado Bhil. Vegado was also going to 
fight in defence of Somnath, and agreed to accompany Hamuir. 
But as Hamir was unmarried, he advised him first to marry, lest 
being sonless, his soul would, if he were slain, fail to obtain 
liberation. He married him therefore to his virgin daughter, and 
Hamirji remained for a few days at Gadhra with his bride, and 


then set out for Somndth, where both he and Vegado Bhil were 


slain in defence of the sacred fane. This story is related with 
a slight difference in the Ras Méla edition of 1878, page 275. I 
have come across two additional verses of the ballad quoted 
therein, which are as follows : 


1 Indian Antiquary, July 1876. 
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The horses gallopped fast, 

Adorn and arm your body ; 

When the Mehar R4&no could no longer be found 
Then Hamir advanced forward.! 

The next verse described the lament of the bride of Hamir on 
hearing of the death of her husband?: 

: 3 The stones and pebbles remain, 
But the water hath all flowed away ; 
My and thy meetings 
Are ended now for ever, O Hamir. 

Afterwards Hamir’s widow bore a son, whose descendants may 
yet be found in Nadghar and Babaridv4d as Gohil Khénts. 
Afterwards Dudoji made himself so troublesome to the Muhammadan 
districts under Ahmadabad that Sultan Mahmud Bagada ordered 
Ra Mandlik to chastise him. Dudoji, however, conducted himself 
so arrogantly that Ra Mandlik slew him in single combat and sacked 
Arthila, which has ever since remained waste. This branch of the 
Gohils now retired to Lathi, which has ever since been their capital. 
It is said there were five large lakes at Arthila, the most famous of 
which was the Gunka Taldv or Singer’s Tank. On an island in the 
midst of this tank the palace of the Arthila Gohils is said to have been 
situated. Foundations may yet be seen here. And there are yet 
from fifteen to twenty wells and vdvs on the ruined site of the city. 
There is also a viv, said to have been built by a Kapol Vania, who 
resided there. This well is called Sdésu Vahuni viv, and is held 
sacred by the Kapol caste. It is said that on lonely nights the 
words ‘ Strike, strike,’ ‘ Kill, kill” are yet heard on the waste site 
of Arthila. 


Ha'thasni is a separate tribute-paying state under the Chok 
thanah from which it is about three miles distant to the westward. It 
lies on the northern bank of the Shatrunji river. Hathasni is a place 
of some antiquity and is mentioned as a parganah in the Ain-i- 
Akbari as well as in the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi. In the latter it is associated 
with Chok and called Hathasni-Chok. It is an old holding of 
the Sarvaiyas who took refuge here when driven from Sarva by the 
Kathis. The Mirdt-i-Ahmadi describes Héthasni-Chok as a 
holding of fourteen villages paying a jama of four lakhs and one 
thousand dams equivalent to Rs. 10,025. The tdlukdirs are 
Sarvaiya Rajputs. The population of the village according to the 
census of 1872 was 479 and according to that of 1881 931 souls. 


Hindorna was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in the 
Babaridvad district, but is now under Jundgad jurisdiction. It is 
situated on the east bank of the Dhantarvadi river and is about eleven 
miles north-east of Jafrébdd and two miles to the south of Rajula. 
The proprietors are Babrids of the Patdél tribe, The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 428 and according to that 
1881 5389 souls, 


1 The Gujarati runs: Ghoda ghana dhrodia, sajo saj sharir, Meherdno male nahi, 
hdle agavo Hamir. 

2 The Gujarati runs: Eankar pathar pad rahe, vahi gayo sab nir; Mere tere 
milanku, Ho rahi Haimir. 
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Hingolgad is usually called Gadh. In its vicinity is a village 
belonging to Jasdan from which place it lies about eleven miles to the 
north-east. The Jasdan chief has a residence on the top of the hill 
which is about 400 feet high. The village lies at the foot of the hill. 
Gadh is about five miles south-west of Vichia and about fifteen miles 
north-east of Adkot and Kotra Pitha. It is twenty-two miles north of 
Babra. There is good accommodation for officials in the village and 
a fine tank. There is also a jail and there is a nice bungalow here 
ina garden. There is a small cave in the hill from which the old 
town of Bhoira derived its name. It is about fourteen feet long by ten 
feet broad and seven feet high. The population of Gadh according to 
the census of 1872 was 400 and according to that of 1881 374 souls. 


Itria-Gadha'la is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the 
Babra thanah, from which Itria is distant about thirteen miles to the 
north-east. It is situated on the south bank of the Gheloriver three 
miles south-west of Bhadli. Itis fourteen miles north-west of Dhasa 
railway station. The tdlukah consists of two villages, Itria and 
Gadhala, which latter village is one and a half miles to the north of 
Itria. The Grasids are Khachar Kathis. The population of Itria was 
453 and that of Gadhdla 321 souls according to the census of 1872, 
and 725 and 184 souls according to that of 1881. 


Ishvaria. See KAnrur IsHvaRIia. 


Ja fara'ba‘d, the chief town of Babridvaéd, is a flourishing sea-port 
situated on a fine creek about a mile distant from the Indian Ocean. 
It lies in 20° 52’ north latitude, and 71° 24’ east longitude. It 
derives its name from Sultén Muzafar of Gujarat who built the 
fortifications, hence the town was called Muzafarabdad, by contraction 
Zafardbid and Jéfardbdd as it is now invariably called. It is now 
a dependency of the Janjira Nawab who exercises jurisdiction 
of the second class therein. It seems that in 1731, when the 
Moghal power was much relaxed both in Gujar&t and the peninsula, 
and when the power of the foujddr of Sorath was only nominal in 
the coast belt, that Jéfaréb4d, like Mdngrol, Mahuva, Patan Somnéth, 
Sutrdpada, and Una-Delvdda, was independent under the rule of its 
thinahdars who were Muhammadans. They and the Muhammadan 
garrison joining with the local Kolis, &c., betook themselves to 
piracy and sorely harassed the trade and shipping of Surat. Sida 
Hilél of the Janjira house, who was now employed at Surat, 
attacked them and destroyed their ships and imprisoning many 
Kolis demanded a heavy fine from JAfaréb4d. The thanahdar and 
garrison unable to pay the fine sold Jéfarébad, which they had held 
with great difficulty, to Sidi Hil4l who placed his garrison there. 
But later on, owing to the increased anarchy of the peninsula, Sidi 
Hilal perceived that he would not be able to retain the place and 
accordingly he in 1762 went to Janjira and sold J&farébéd to the 
ruling chief of that place. The Janjira chieftain paid Sidi 
Hildl’s debts amounting to Rs.17,000 and sent him at the head 
of a garrison to occupy the place on his behalf. Sidi Hilal did so, 
and henceforward resided at Jdfardbid as governor on behalf 
of Janjira. At this time the JéfarA4bid holding consisted merely 
of the town and the immediate neighbourhood. But successive 


pe 
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governors have enlarged the dependency by inducing neighbouring 
Grdsids to come under their protection. The estate now consists of 
twelve villages Jéfardbéd included, but exclusive of the Shidl Island. 
The popnlation of Jéfardbéd according to the census of 1872 was 
4747 and according to that of 1881 4746 souls. A mdmlatdar with 
judicial and revenue authority resides here on behalf of Janjira. 
here is a post office, school-house, and other public buildings. 


Ja’khan isa separate tribute-paying state under the Bhoika 
thanah, from which it lies four miles to the northward. It is situated 
on the north bank of the Limbdi Bhogévo river and is four miles east 
of Limbdi railway station. The tdlukddars are Jhdlas and Bhdydd 
of Limbdi. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
711 and according to that of 1881 703 souls. 


Jalalpur, with a population of 1382 in 188], is situated about 
three miles from Dhasa railway station. It derives its name 
from a Pir or Muhammadan saint named Jaldlshah, who resided 
here. So much was he famed for piety that the Lolyana thanahdér 
used to visit him once a week. People supposed that he possessed 
supernatural powers, and as he always gave food and rich clothes 
to all religious ascetics of his faith who passed that way, he was 
supposed to have a treasury buried somewhere. The Kathis, who at 
this time were ravaging and plundering inthe Panchal, hearing of this, 
sent some men to kill the Pir and plunder his hut. But at this 
time the Lolyana thanahdir was ou a visit to the Pir with several 
men, so the Kathis returned and told their comrades. On heuring 
the news the entire band of Kathis marched against Jaldlshah’s 
hut, where they were opposed by him and the thanahddr’s men 
and driven off, but during the fight the Pir was slain. His head is 
said to have fallen close to the Damnagar village of Memda, and 
his body at the spot where his tomb now is, about a mile from 
Jalélpur. As the Pir was originally a native of Sénand the spot 
where his head fell is called the Sdnandio or Lila Pir, and the 
place where his body is buried is called the Jalaélio Pir. Hundreds 
of people come to offer sweetmeats here. The tomb is surrounded 
by a dense grove of trees, but no one dares to cut them save for 
cooking the Pir’s sweetmeats. There is a shrine of the Khodiaér 
MAta between Jaldlpur and Mandva. She is said to be the younger 
sister of Avad Mita of the Pandhara T4lav mentioned in the 
account of Rohisla. ‘This village was granted in 1881 to Azam 
Sdémaldés Pramdnandds, the present Dewan of Bh&vnagar, by Sir 
Takhtsinghji, the present chief. He has built a nice dwelling 
house there, and also repaired an old taldv at a considerable expense. 
It has a dharmshdla and a school. 


Ja lia, usually called Jélia Amrdji, is a separate tribute-paying 
tdlukah under the Chok thdnah from which it is three miles distant 
to the north-north-west. It lies to the north of the Lonch hill 
1426 feet high called Hastagiri by the Jain sacred writers. The 
tilukdirs are Sarvaiya Rajputs. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 712 and according to that of 1881 608 souls. 
It is about nine miles south-west of Palitana. 
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Jalia, usually called Jdlia Ménéji, is also a separate tribute- 
paying state under the Chok thanah from which itis about five 
niles distant to the north-west. Itis about a mile and a half to 
the north-west of the Lonch hill and aboat nine mies south-west 
of Pélitana. The Gr&siés are Sarvaiya Rajputs. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 242 and according to that of 
1881 180. 


Jalia, usually called Jélia Devéni, is a separate tribute-paying 
tilukah of the Haldar district. The tdlukah consists of ten villages 
and the talukdar, who is a Bhdyaéd of Dhrol, exercises jurisdiction 
of the fifth class. The name of the cadet who received J&lia in 
appanage was Devoji and hence this family are after him called 
Devadni Jaddejds. Colonel Walker in his reports (see Government 
Selections No. 39, New Series, page 241) says that Nathaj was 
the first chief of Jalia. But this is an error, and Devoji uncle of 
Nathoji founded the Jélia house. Colonel Walker notices that when 
the forces of the Company and the Gaekwér entered the Hélar 
district, the Jalia chief accompanied them and proved an 
excellent guide. His object was to obtain aysistance against the 
Jim, who was at war with him and desired to conquer his country. 
The name of this chief was Jasdji, grandson of Devoji, founder of 
the dilukah. The present chief is named Ménsinghji, grandson of 
Jasoji. The town of Jalia is situated on the east bank of the Und 
river and is about twenty miles east of Navdnayar, nine miles south 
of Dhrol and twenty-six milés west-north-west of Rajkot. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 612 and according 
to that of 1881 625 souls. There is a school here. 


Ja’mbu is small town under Limbdi situated on the north bank 
of the Wadhwan Bhogava river and about ten miles to the north- 
east of Limbdi. It is seventeen miles east of Wadhwan city. The 
nearest railway station isthatof Limbdi. Jambu is the old capital of 
the Jhdl4s of Limbdi who received this and the Kundni Chordési in 
appanage from P&étdi. Afterwards Askaranji removed the capital to 
Shidni in about the seventeenth century, | about the middle of the 
eighteenth century Veroji acquired Limbdi from the Chuddésamas 
and made it his capital. There is a school-house here. The popu- 
lation according to the census of 1872 was 2429 and according to 
that of 1881 2195 souls. 


Jamnagar. See NavAnacar. 


Janghi is a small sea-port on the Gulf of Cutch, belonging to 
Morbi. The actual port or bandar is situated ona creek called the 
Vayardharéi creek which is an offshoot of the Kundla and Dharai 
creeks and is five miles south-west of the town and about four and 
a half or five miles north-east of the waters of the gulf. The 
Vagardharéi creek has of late years been cutting its way into 
the Ran to the eastward and when the great trigonometrical 
survey map was made (1574-75) had penetrated eight miles to the 
east of Janghi bandar. It has now (1884) penetrated further still. 
The population of Janghi according to the census of 1872 was 
1309 and according to that of 1881 1390 souls. Janghi is distant 
about sixteen miles from Malia to the north-west as the crow flies, 
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but is at least twenty by the road. It is situated on the opposite Chapter XIII. 
shore of the Ran and is about sixteen miles north of the port of ar 
Vavdnia. There is a post office here, and the Cutch an are on eee 
conveyed here from Vavadniain Kaéthidwér, a boat being used to 

cross the Vagardhardi and Chach creeks. This latter creek like 

the Vagardhardi is forcing its way to the eastward, but more slowly 

than the creek just named. 


Jasdan 1s a separate tribute-paying state, enjoying jurisdiction of JASDAN, 
the third class. The chief Ala Chela is a Kathi of the Khéchar tribe 
and Lakhéni branch. The state consists of sixty-two villages. The 
town of Jasdan is situated on the western bank of the Bhadar river, 
the largest river in Kathidw4r; its source is only seven miles to the 
north of Jasdan. Jasdan is about four miles north-east of Adkot 
and six miles north of Kotra Pitha both of which are situated on the 
R4)jkot-Bhavnagar highroad. It is sixteen miles north-west of Babra, 
also on the same road. There are travellers’ bungalows at both 
Adkot and Babra, and dharmshdlés at Bébra and Kotra. Jasdan is 
a town of great antiquity and possibly derives its name from 
Sv4mi Chashtana, one of the very earliest of the Kshatrapa dynasty. 
There is an ancient inscription of this dynasty seven miles to the 
north-east of Jasdan. This was translated by the late Dr. Bhéu D&ji, 
vide Vol. VIII. No. 24 of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. During the rule of the Ghoris of Jundégad 
a strong fort was built here and the town was called Ghorigad. 
Later on it fell into the hands of the Khumdns of Kherdi, and was 
conquered from Jasa Khumé&n in about 1665 by Vika Khachar, 
son of M4nsia Khachar, who was son of Lakha Khachar, the founder 
of the Lakh4ni branch of the Khachars. Maéansia Khachar and his 
brother Lunvir Khachar at this time were ruling at Aldu now under 
the Dhandhuka sub-division of the Ahmadabad district. Vika 
Khachar died in 1685 and was succeeded by his second son 
M4nsio, his first son Vélero having died young without issue. 
Mansio also dying without issue, being killed fighting with the 
Khuméns, was succeeded by his younger brother Chelo who 
was succeeded by his son Odha and he by his son V&jsur. 
V4jsur Khachar was a powerful chief, and established a pal 
or valava or blackmail over the surrounding country as far 
even as the Dhandhuka and Cambay districts. He was however 
humbled by Thakor Vakhatsinghji of Bhavnagar who took and 
plundered Jasdan. Subsequently Jasdan was taken by Navénagar 
and a garrison placed there, but V4jsur Khachar on the occasion 
of the marriage of Jdm Jasdji presented him with Adkot and 
obtained the restoration of Jasdan. V&4jsur Khachar settled 
for Jasdan with Colonel Walker and the Gdekwdér Government in 
1807-8. He was succeeded by his son Chela, who commuted his 
rights of blackmail upon British districts for an annual payment 
of Rs. 2475. He succeeded his father in 1810 and ruled till 
_ 1852, when he was succeeded by his son Ala the present chief, 
who is now forty-nine years of age. The present chief is a most 
intelligent able man, and by far the most prominent of the 
K&thi chiefs of the present time. He has several sons, viz. Odho, 
Jivo, Mansur, and N&hnobhéi. A made road has been constructed 
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between the towns of Jasdan and Vichia, and there is a dispensary, 
dharmshdla, and post office at Jasdan. The population of Jasdan 
according to the census of 1872 was 3663 and according to 1881 
3873 souls. 


Jesar is situated in the Und sub-division of the Gohilvdd district. 
It is about eight miles south-west of Chok thanah, sixteen miles south- 
west of Pélitana, and twenty-four miles east of Kundla. The Grasids 
are Sarvaiyas, and trace their origin from the Amreli Sarvaiyas, 
who it seems were Bhayddof Sarva. After the conquest of Sorath 
by Sultén Mahmud Begada of Gujarat, he annexed amongst 
other parganahs that of Amreli, and the then Grdsids, Jesoji and 
Vejoji, went into outlawry and slew a brave Muhammadan sent 
against them called Shuj4at Khan and performed many gallant 
actions. Finally being hopeless of recovering Amreli they made 
peace with the Sultan, and were permitted to settle at the village 
of Hathasni in Und. From hence Jeso founded Jesar and Vejo 
Vejalku. Afterwards they divided their estate when Jesar fell to 
Vejo and Hathasni to Jeso. Vejoji’s son Shangho went to dine 
on a certain occasion with his uncle at Hathasni, but on his way 
home died near a tank, since called after him the Shangha Talav. 
Suspicion was excited that he had been poisoned, and enmity arose 
between the houses of Jesar and H&éthasni. Now Jeso had a son 
named Ranmalji, and when Ranmalji was about to be married he 
went to Jesar to induce his uncle to come to his wedding. 
Vejoji received him with kindness but his wife urged him to take 
revenge forher son Shango. Finally she persuaded her husband 
to slay the sleeping Ranmalji. This done, Vejoji fled to the Gir 
forest, whither Jesoji pursued him, and after some search came 
upon him while engaged in hunting deer. Vejoji was slain 
fighting gallantly, but Jesoji, what with grief at his son’s death 
and remorse at baving caused his brother to be slain, stabbed 
himself to the heart with his own dagger. A village in the Gir 
is called after him Jesddhdr. Jesoji’s young son, who was named 
Bhanji, now went to Dhank to his maternal uncle Ratansingh, and 
Vejoji’s son also left Und. But when they grew up they came 
together to Hathasni, which had been made acrown village. The 
Nagasia Dhedhs gave them much assistance, and they recovered 
both Hathasni and Jesar and their dependent villages. In 
gratitude for these services they forgave the Dhedhs the bham 
tax (or tax on the skins of dead animals), and bham is not 
levied in almost all Sarvaiya villages up to this day. The 
Sarvaiyds next had a feud with the Babrids and afterwards with 
the Kathis, but finally they settled peacefully in Und, and 
conquered or otherwise acquired many other villages, so that Und 
is usually called Und Sarvaiya. The soil of Jesar is fertile and 

roduces good cotton, and mangoes also grow here of good quality. 

here is a post office in Jesar. A temple sacred to Mahddev 
founded by Vejoji I. is called in his memory the Vejndth 
Mahddev. The population of Jesar agreeably to the censas of 
1872 was 1962 and according to that of 1881 1458 souls. The 
village 1s under the jurisdiction of Bhavnagar. 
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Jotalsar is situated about six miles south-west of Jetpur and 
nine miles south-east of Dhoraji. It is a station on the Bhavnagar- 
Gondal railway. It is also situated on the highroad from 
Jetpnr to Jundégad. Should Jundégad ever be connected with 
the Bhévnagar-Gondal line, it would probably be convenient to 
join at Jetalsar. The village belongs to Gondal. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 845 and according to that of 
1881 870 souls. 


Jetpur, situated on the western bank of the river Bhédar, is a 
fine flourishing and wealthy town and a great local market, second 
only to Dhor4ji in that part of the country. The Bhadar river, which 
has a south-westerly course to within a few miles of Jetpur, here 
suddenly takes a curve to the north for a few miles, and then turns 
to the west. A fine bridge has been thrown across the Bhadar 
about a mile north of Jetpur on the Réjkot-Jundgad highroad. 
The taélukdars are Kéthis of the Vala tribe. The tdlukah is a large 
and wealthy one consisting of 143 villages, and if under one chief 
would be a second class or even a first class state, as the revenue is 
not less than eight lakhs of rupees (Rs. 8,00,000). The Vala K&this 
entered the province several centuries back, and one of their earliest 
seats was at Devlia Mohota whence they conquered Chital. From 
Chital they acquired Jetpur and subsequently Mendarda and Bilkha. 
There are two different accounts given of the acquisition of 
Jetpur, viz. (1) that of the Térikh-i-Sorath, which says that the first 
Nawdb of Jundgad, Bahddur Khan IL, granted Jetpur to Vala 
Vira ; (2) tradition, which says that Vala Viro Najo of Chital 
aided the Véld4s of Bagasra in their feud with Vaijo Khasia of 
Mitiéla, and that Vala SAmat of Bagasra was slain in the batile 
In consideration of Vira’s aid the Valés of Bagasra gave him 
Jetpur. These Bagasra Valés acquired their share in Jetpur from 
the Khadia Baloch who received it from the local Muhammadan 
governors of former times. Jetpur is said originally to have been 
a holding of the former Val4s, and to have been conquered from 
Vala Chaémpréj by Shamskhan at the same time as the Vala town 
of Kileshvar in the Bardés was sacked. It is said that Vala 
Chaémprdéj had a beautiful daughter whom he refused to give to 
Shamskhén in marriage on which that noble sacked Kileshvar and 
took Jetpur, Véla Chaémpréj and eighteen hundred Kathi horse 
being left dead on the field. But Vala Chémpréj is said to have 
killed his daughter, hence Shamskhan failed to obtain her. The 
great-grandfather of this Vala Chdmpréj was Jetji who founded 
and named Jetpur (see also the Tdrikh-i-Sorath). Jetpur is now 
held by sixteen talukdars descended from the common ancestor Vila 

aja Desa. The family-tree is as follows: 
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N&jo son of Deso. 
| js 


JHAMKA. 


aS, 
Bhalyo. Deva. 
| 





Ranig. J es 


SSS a 
A'lo. Debs’ Rava, Gorkhe. Punjo. Samee B&vo. 
d. s. p. (2) (3) (4) (5) (7) 

d. A p- m. 
(6) 





] | 
Jetho. ee 


Vikamshi. 0 ee 
| VaAloji. Mépsur. Jaito. 
° 


| | 
Jaso, Ganga. Chémpréaj. d. 8. p. 


| | 
| Ebhal, Harsur. | 
Surag. 


re) | | 
Moko. Valera} Khoro. (ll) dap. Mebvdm. Hamir. Mamaya.  Bhi4n. natn 
| (9) ) (12) | (16) 


(10 
“8). Dina. Nég.  Réno. ng 0. a5) 
; (13) (14) : 
Jetpur is a railway station on the Bh&vnagar-Dhoréji line. The 
station 1s about one mile south-east of the town. There are made 
roads from Jetpur to Rajkot, from Jetpur to Dhor&ji, from Jetpur 
to Jundyad, and from Jetpur to Mdnikvada. There is a good 
traveller’s bungalow and dharmshdla at Jetpur as also a 
dispensary, post office, and telegraph office, and there are schools 
and court-houses. Jetpur is about forty miles south-west of Rajkot, 
eighteen miles south-west of Gondal, twelve miles east of Dhordji, 
and twenty-two miles north-east of Jundgad. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 9600 and nee to that of 
1881 was 13,085 souls. 


Jha'mka is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the 
Lékhépidar thdnah, about four miles to the east of Bagasra, on the 
southern bank of the Satuli river. The tdlukah consists of but one 
village, Jhéimka, and is a holding of the Vala Kathis. It is ten 
miles south of the Kunkdvav railway station and eighteen miles 
north-west of Lakhdpddar. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 825, and according to that of 1881 785 souls. 





* These two brothers founded the well known Virani and Jet&ni snb-divisions of the Jetpur house 
again srhdivided into Oghad Virini and K&nthad Virdéni from the two sons of Viro, The other 
two branches are those of Vikamshi Jethni and Bhoko Jet&ut. . 


Bilkha House: 
(1) has 4th class jurisdiction. 
(3) » Oth do. do. 
(3) ,, dth do. do. 


Jetpur, Chital Mendarda: 
ay hae 4th = jueiediction: 


4) has 6th class jurisdiction. 

5) ,, 5th do. do. » 4 

6) _,, jurisdiction wi  hdrawn. 13) » oh aa ‘de. 
(7), ath claxs juris iiction. is » 8th do. do. 
(8) , &h = do. do. 15) ,, 6b = do. do. 
(9) ,, jurisdiction withdrawn, (16) ,, sth do. do. 


(lO) . do. do. 
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Jhamar is a separate tribute-paying tdélukah in the Jhalavdd 
Prént under the Wadhwd&n station thdnah. It is nine miles 
north-east of Wadhw4n city and twelve miles to the north-east from 
Wadhwan camp. The nearest railway station is Lakhtar, which is 
only three miles to the north-east of the village. The tdlukdars are 
Jhdla Rajputs and Bhaydds of Wadhwan. The population according 
to the census of 1872 was 584 and according to that of 1881 717 
souls. 


Jha’mpodar is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in the 
Jhalavdd district under the Wadhwan station thadnah. It is ten 
miles east of the Wadhwd4n station, and seven miles east of 
Wadhwan town. It is therefore seven miles from the Wadhwan 
city railway station, ten miles from the Wadhwdn Camp railway 
station, and ten miles south of the Lakhtar railway station. The 
tdlukddrs are Jhéla Rajputs, Bhaydds of Wadhwdn. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 449 and according to that of 
1881 561 souls. 


Jha’njhmer is situated about twelve miles south of Taléja and 
three miles south-west of Gopndth Temple, and had a population 
of 682 souls by the census of 1872, but owing to the ravages of the 
famine of 1873-79 it decreased to 423 in 1881. It is said to have 
been founded by Jhanjharsi Vala, and to have been named after him 
Jhanjhmer. He bestowed it on Khimoji V&ja of Uncha Kotra. 
The Portuguese, who were long seeking for an establishment on this 
coast, conquered it from the Vaj4s, and conquered the present fort, 
which even now is very strong. They constructed also batteries and 
fortifications on two great rocks called the Bhenslo and Bhensli. 
The former of these is anisland at high water, and still shows 
traces of the tanks and fortifications which itformerly bore. There 
is & palyo or monumental stone at J&ajhmer of Véja Kaénydji, dated 
Sumvat 1513 (av. 1457), which says that he fell fighting against 
the Moghal. This must have been some general of Sultan Kutb-ud- 
din of Gujarat, who was reigning at taht time, if it were not the 
Sultan himself. There is a well or vév at Jhénjhmer, which is said 
to date from the time of the Vdjas. There are still Vaja Gradsids in 
Jhdénjhmer. Jhdnjhmer is mentioned as a roadstead in the Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi. It is under Bhavnagar. 


Jhika‘dri was formerly a separate tribute-paying estate of the 
Babaridvad district, but is now under Jundgad. It is ten miles 
north-west of Jafarabid. The Grdsids are Babrids of the Varu 
sub-tribe. The population according to the census of 1872 was 208 
and according to that of 1881 was 218 souls. 


Jhinjhuva'ra (classically Jhinjhivdda) is situated in 23° 21!' 
north latitude and 71° 42’ east longitude. It isa fine town of some 
antiquity with an old fort and well built cut-stone reservoir or tank. 
The old gates of the rnined outer fortifications are very fine 
specimens of ancient Hindu architecture. Many of the stones in 
the fortifications bear the inscription Mahdén Sri Udal. Tradition 
ascribes the construction of both fort and tank to the celebrated 
Sidhr4j Jayasing of Anhilv4da P&tan and declares that this Udal 
was his minister. Jhinjhuvéra dispntes with DhdAndhalpur and 
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other places the honour of having been the birth-place of Sidhraj 
Jayasing. Jhinjhuvdra fell under the Sultans of Ahmadabad at an 
early period, and became one of their fortified posts. Then it 
became a thdnah of the Moghal Government after the conquest of 
Gujarat by the Emperor Akbar. On the decay of the Empire in 
the eighteenth century, it was conquered by the Kolis, and was 
wrested from them by Kumbhoji the ancestor of the present 
tdlukdars. They are Koli Thékardds claiming to have been originally 
Jhélas of the Dhraéngadra house who were outcasted owing to 
their intermarriage with Kolis. These tdlukddrs are divided into 
two principal branches, viz. Rdsdnis and Meldnis so called after 
Réisinghji or Résoji and Meloji, great-great-grandsons of Kambhoj}. 
The generations from Kumbhoj to these two persons are as 
follows : 


Kumbhoji. 
Vasanji. 
| 
Hamirji. 
Jasoji. 

i sil ie 
Meloji. Raisingh}!. 
[Founder of the {Founder of the 
Melani branch Rasani_ branch 
ef the family]. of the family). 


There are now many descendants of these two branches of the 
Jhinjhuvdda house. Rajsthib Amarsinghji of Dhréngadra conquered 
Jhinjhuvaéda early in a.p. 1814 and administered the estate for two 
years. But in 1816, as he was unable to pay the arrears of 
tribute, Vithalréo Devaéji administered the talukahk on behalf of 
the Gdéekwar up to 1818-19. Afterwards when Major Ballantine was 
in Kadthidwir this estate was given in farm until 1820-21. At the 
close of 1821 the Collector of Ahmadabad attached the talukah, but 
it was placed under the jurisdiction of the Kathiawdér Agency in 
1839 in consequence of its not being under the Company’s Regulations, 
and has remained so eversince. It used to be under the Dasdda 
thanah, but owing to the indebtedness of the talukdars was placed 
under a separate Agency official called the Government K4émdar. 
Much debt has been cleared off since the claims against the estate 
were formally settled by Lieutenant-Colonel G. L. Warden of the 
Bombay Staff Corps, and in a few years this flourishing estate will 
be entirely freed from the pecuniary embarrassments with which it 
was overwhelmed. Jhinjhuvdra is about one mile inland of the 
eastern shore of the Lesser Ran of Cutch. There were formerly 
three salt-works in this talukah, Jhinjhuvara, Fatehpur, and Odu, 
all now closed, and the talukdars receive on this account annual 
compensation from the British Government. Saltpetre is found 
in Jhinjhuvdra territory. Adridna is the largest village in this 
tdlukah after Jhinjhuv4da itself. Adridna has a good tank and its 
population by the census of 1872 was 1781 souls. It lies about six 
miles north-east of Jhinjhuvéra. The tdlukah consists of seventeen 
villages including the chief town. It owns a fair portion of the 
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adjacent Kan which contains several small islands the principal of 
which is Jhilanand (called Jdlandar in the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey map). This name is derived from a jhil or kund called 
Anand after a king of this name, who visited this spot in ancient 
times on his way to perform his adoration at the temple of Somnath. 
The king is said to have been afflicted with leprosy, but on bathing 
in this jhil was marvellously cured of his disease. Hence it has been 
called after him the jhil of Anand or Jhilénand. A fair is held here 
yearly on the last day of the dark half of Bhadarva or September. 
This island is about nine or ten square miles in area and contains 
several small tanks and a hot spring called Bhotva. Jhinjhuvéra 
is about sixteen miles north of the Khdra-Ghoda railway station. 
There is a post office here and also a school. There are two singular 
customs in the Jhinjbuvdéra house: (1) The wives of the talukdars 
veil their faces from their mothers-in-law as well as from their father- 
in-law and husbands’ elder brothers; (2) When a deceased tdlukdar is 
carried to the funeral pile, drums are beaten and muskets fired in token 
of joy at his deliverance from this sinful world. The population of 
Jhinjhuvéra by the census of 1872 was 3058 and according to 
that of 1881 3770 souls. Jhinjhuvdra is said to have been founded 
by one Jhunjho, a Rabdri, who founded a hamlet there. He is said 
to have advised Kuran’s queen Minal Devi to entreat the hermit of 
Jhilanand to enable her to be delivered of the son with whom she 
Was pregnant. Eventually Minal Devi gave birth to Sidhraj who 
when he ascended the throne showed much kindness to Jhunjho. 
But probably the real derivation is from jhanjhva a mirage, which 
from the position of Jhinjhuvdéra at the head of the Ran are of 
exceedingly common occurrence. 


Jodhpur is the chief town of the mahal of the same name and 
had a population of 3979 according to the 1872 census, but this 
number fell to 8463 in 1881 consequent on the famine of 1878-79. 
It is about forty miles south of Navdnagar and is situated close to 
the Alech hills. Cotton is produced in fair quantity in this parganah. 
A fort has been commenced but is still (1884) unfinished. 


Jodia (Jogkia) is the chief port of the Navdnagar state. Formerly 
it was a mere fishing village with little or no traffic. Merdman 
Khavds however perceived its capabilities and first commenced to 
develope its trade. Afterwards when this mahdl was farmed by 
Sundarji Khatri, the celebrated native agent of the British Govern- 
ment during their first connection with this province, its trade was 
established on a firm basis, and to this day it is the most flourishing 
of the Navdnagar ports. It is situated in north latitude 22° 42’ 
and east longitude 70° 21’. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 6592 souls which rose to 6842 in 1881. Jodia is about 
twenty-four miles north-east of Navdnagar and forty miles to the 
north-west of Rajkot. It isabout forty miles west of Morbi. The 
wharf of Jodia is about a mile and a half distant from the town, with 
which it is connected by a good made road. There is a custom- 
house at the wharf and a wooden press for cotton and wool bales. The 
river Und flows at a distance of about a hundred yards to the west 
of the town. The town is surrounded by a wall with towers, and there 
is a small interior fortlet. There is a post office and a vernacular 
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boys’ school at Jodia and also a girls’ school and a dispensary. The 
Jodia Mahal or revenue division has four subordinate sub-divisions, 
viz. Pardhari, BAlambha, Haridna, and Vanthali. The head revenue 
and judicial officials of the division have their courts at Jodia. 


Juna’gad State lies between 24° 44’ and 21° 53’ north latitude 
and 70° and 72° east longitude. Its area is about 3800 sqaare 
miles, with a population, according to the census of 1872, of 380,921 
souls. 


It is bounded on the north by the Barda, Halar, and Kathidwar 
proper sub-divisions of the province; on the east by Gohilv4d 
and Kathidwar; and on the west and south by the Arabian Sea. 
The aspect of the country is, as a rule, hilly, although there 
are extensive plains of exceedingly rich soil. The highest range of 
hills is that of Mount Girnar, while the largest and most widely 
extended range is that in the Gir district. ‘The highest peak of 
the Girnar itself is that of Gorakhnadth, 3666 feet. ‘The Datar 
mountain in the same group 1s 2779, while the hills of Laso Pavdi 
and Bhensla of the same cluster are 2527 and 2290 feet respectively. 
The principal peaks in the Jundgad portion of the Gir are Karakio, 
1946 feet, in the vicinity of Visdvadar; Dundi, 1584 feet, im the 
Chelna limits; Lapla, 1547 feet in the Visavar lhmits; Rozmal, 
1525 feet, in the neighbourhood of Malia; Hadalidhdr, 1552 feet, 
in the Una parganah ; Sayo, 1574 feet,in the Patan Gir; and Ratno, 
1623 feet in the limits of Chelna. All the hills are volcanic and 
consist of trap and basalt piercing through an elevating limestone. 
But the summit of the Girndr is composed of syenite, which is to 
be found in the Girndr clump and eisewhere and in the small 
isolated hill of Datrana; stone of excellent quality is obtainable. 
The Girnar clumps are as a rule thickly wooded, and there are miles 
of excellent forest in the Gir district, though from want of proper 
supervision but little revenue is realized from them. The principal 
rivers are the Bhadar, Uben, Ojat, Hiran, Sarasvati, Machundri, 
Singavada, Megal, Vrajni, and Raval. Of these the Uben and 
Ojat fall into the Bhadar which is the largest river in the province, 
aud much irrigation is carried on along its banks and the banks 
of its tributaries. The Hiran, Raval, Singavada, Megal, Vrajni, 
and Machundri flow for the greater part of their course through the 
Gir district, and the Sarasvati or sacred river of Prabhas Patan is 
famous in the sacred annals of the Hindus. There are numerous 
tanks and reservoirs of water, the largest. of which is the Mohota 
Talav, built by Sardar Khan at the capital; there is another of the 
same name in Pdtan Somnath, and one of the name of Chitrdsar in 
the Una parganah ; the lake called Sarovardu, situated near the 
village of the same name in Babaridvdd; the Lauch tank near 
Dhamle) in Na&dgher; the Bhuvad tank near Bhuva Timba in 
Babariavad; the Dhandusar tank near the village of the same name 
north-west of Junagdd; the Bhdlka Taliv between Verdval and 
Pétan ; the Bhathrot tank near Sil, famous for its red and white 
lotuses ; and the Mitidla tank also near this town. Water is found 
universally near the surface, the deepest well in the state nowhere 
exceeding fifty feet except in the city of Jundgad itself. Water 
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is found at a depth of from six to ten feet in Babaridv4d and Una 
and elsewhere. 

The soil is divided into numerous classes, but for practical 
purpose there are but three kinds, garden and dry-crop land and 
rice land. There is a fourth kind of land called gher or low-lying 
land extending to eight or ten miles from the sea-shore. This is 
liable to be inundated during the rainy season and assumes the 
appearance of a vast swamp. Certain portions of the gher are 
covered with water till the end of March or April; this land is called 
rel; other portions are only covered during the flood time and speedily 
dry; this land is called chel. The gher land is twice as productive 
as ordinary land. Wheat, mag, adad, gram, juvdr, coriander-seed, 
castor-oil, and cotton are sown in chel land; and in rel land mag, 
adad, and juvar after the water dries up. As a rule the gher is 
more productive during scanty rains provided at least one flood 
may have inundated the land. Theg Cyperus jemenicus, and kasia 
are produced here spontaneously and eaten by the poorer classes. 
The principal gher land in Junagad territory is that of Balagdm, 
Bagasra, Sil, Mahiéri, and Kutiana. The most fertile portion of 
the Junagad territory 1s a long strip of land along the coast 
extending from Madhavpur to Una called the Nagher. In this 
three crops are realized annually, and 300 mans (85 cwts.) of gur are 
obtainable per acre of sugarcane. 


The climate of the Jundgad districts is most various, and it 
possesses on the one hand the salubrious climate of the sea-coast 
and the summit of the lofty hills of Girndr and Datar, and on the 
other hot climate of the plains and the unhealthy climate of the 
Gir forest. Tho thermometric readings at Jundgad show mean 
minimum of 58° in the month of January and a mean maximum of 
105° in the month of May. But Jundgad itself is always hot, and 
on the whole the climate of the town is unhealthy. The average 
rainfall of Jundgad from recorded observations for the last four 
years is thirty-four inches, but in 1878 there was an exceptional fall 
of 104 inches. | 

The forests of Gir and Girndr are both extensive and valuable. 
The Gir forest is about sixty miles long by thirty miles in extreme 
breadth and consists of about 1400 square miles, of which 1200 are 
in Junégad territory. ‘The forest contains numerous hamlets and 
villages and supports great numbers of cattle which are annually 
sent hither in the rainy season, returning to their homes in about 
the month of October or November. Large numbers of cattle, 
however, permanently reside in this forest, which is one of the few 
remaining haunts of the lion in India; panther, sdmbar, chital, and 
ravine deer ure also found here, but neither the bear, bison, nor tiger 
have ever been known to exist herein. There are large groves of 
mango trees both in the city of Jundgad and at Malia and other 
places,and numerous foreign fruits are being grown in theShakar Bagh 
at the capital. Amongst these are the licht, quince apple, and various 
kinds of Bombay mangoes. The betel grown at Chorvad in Jundgad 
is famous not only in the peninsula but also in Gajarat whither it is 


largely imported. The principal crops are juvar, bdjri, wheat, adad, 
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mag, gram, oil-seed, banti, chino, Indian corn, cotton, metht, otla, 
sugarcane, tobacco, and rice. Verdval is famous for a large species of 
onion somewhat resembling the Spanish onion. The domestic animals 
are the elephant, the cow, the buffalo, the horse, the ass, the camel, 
the goat, the sheep, the dog, andthe cat. The cows of the Jundégad 
districts are famous milkers and the buffaloes are also good. The 
horses, too, of these parts are good, though inferior to Kaéthidwér 
proper. Bullocks are used of the country breeds, but are also 
imported from Vadhidr, Sind, and Vagadh.. Elephants are only 
used in state processions. The most famous of the wild animals is 
the lion, who is known by the local name of sdvaj, the lioness bein 
called stnvk the Sanskrit name for lion. Savaj is probably a in| 
of Arabic derivation, meaning he who causes the flocks to bleat. 
The lion is in no way inferior either in size or courage to the African 
species, and, although the mane is not so large as that of the African 
lion, is frequently of fair size, and black, tawny, or yellow according 
to age. ‘The lion is not commonly addicted to man-eating, but I 
have heard of several well authenticated instances, and Captain 
Jackson and myself saw an unfortunate Vaghri who had been seized 
when lying on his bed in a village in the Gir; he was rescued, but 
died subsequently of his wounds. Two lions frequently hunt 
together, and a pair so hunting are called a beldr. Even three or 
more hunt together sometimes. ‘The panther, pig, wolf, hygna, 
jackal, and fox abound, as do the nzlghai, antelope, and gazelle, 
though not in such large numbers as formerly. The wild monkey, 
Presbytis entellus, is fairly frequent in the Gir and Gurnér, but in 
much smaller numbers thanin Gujarat. The lynx, manis, and chitah 
are occasionally found, and simbar, chital, and ravine deer reside in 
the Gir. Sambar and ravine deer also inhabit the Girnér. Porcupines 
and badgers are also plentiful, though the latter from its nocturnal 
habits is rarely seen. In the cold weather flocks of Cullam 
(kulang) of two kinds, viz. Grus cinerea and Anthropoides 
virgo, visit these districts, while the gher land swarms with wild 
duck and teal of various kinds. Pearls are occasionally found in the 
oysters of the Bherai creek, but not in sufficient numbers to render 
a pearl-fishery remunerative. Coral is also found in small quantities 
at Sil. Mangrove grows at Bherai, but in inconsiderable quantities. 
Shells of ordinary kinds are found at Sil. Fish and large turtle 
abound on the coast, and are sometimes, though rarely, caught, 
but this branch of industry is much neglected, and a large income 
thereby lost to the state. 


Of 380,921, the total population, 314,362 or 82°5 per cent were 
Hindus, 665,457 or 115 per cent Musalméns, and 14 P&érsis. The 
aborigiral tribes consist of Ahirs, Khants, Kolis, and Kéthis of the 
Vala and Khumdén tribes. There are also Mers, Mahids, Hatis, and 
Rajputs of the Chuddsama, V4ja, and other tribes. There are a few 
Gandharvas who formerly were very numerous, and there are Girnéra, 
Sompara, Patidla, Gadhia, and Unevél Br&hmans; also Sorathia 
V4nids, and Lohdnds, which last are said to have come from Sind 
with Ra Noghan on the occasion of his invasion of that country. 
There are many influential Muhammadan merchants in the towns 
of Jundgad, Verdval, Kutidna, Vanthali, &c., both Khojdés, Mehmans, 
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Vohoras, and Arabs. Salt is manufactured by Goldéradnds and Kolis. 
The Musalmans in Jundégad are officials, sitpdhis, merchants, retail 
traders, grocers, carpet-weavers, oil-pressers, book-binders, and 
cutlers. ‘I'he Pérsis are principally ship agents or state servants. 
The state consists of 890 villages; of these 400 have a population 
of less than 200 inhabitants, 291 have from 200 to 500, 140 from 
900 to 1900, thirty-six from 1000 to 2000, fourteen from 2000 to 
3000, three from 3000 to 5000, two from 5000 to 10,000, two from 
10,000 to 15,000 one from 15,000 to 20,000, and Jundgad, the capital 
of the state, has 24,679. 


The principal ports are Verdval, Mangrol, Bherdi, Navibandar 
(the port of Una Delvara), Dhara or Vahi bandar, Chorvar, and 
Sil. There are also roadsteads of Sutrapdra, Chadchura, Bela, 
Hirdkot, Simar, Raéjpura K&lia Dhroh, and Dhamlej. Of the 
ports Verdval is by far the most important, and may be broadly 
said to supply grain, timber, and other necessaries to the greater 
part of Sorath and to the southern portion of Kathidwar proper. 
Chorv4r, though classed among the ports, is really only 4 roadstead 
and does little or no trade beyond local wants, the inland import 
trade being centered at Veraval. Sil has greater capabilities, as 
there is a good creek, but there is no market, and much rock would 
have to be removed from the mouth of the creek ere vessels of any 
size could enter it with safety. At present it does little trade. The 
priacipal moneylendersare V ani4s, Nagars, Bréhmans, Bramakshatris, 
Lohén4as, Bhatids, Kanbis, Vohordés, Khojés, Mehmans, and other 
Muhammadans ; among merchants the usual rate of interest is from 
three to four per cent; among cultivators and grdsxids from seven 
to twelve per cent. The rate of interest is lowered proportionally 
if land or jewels be pledged as security for payment. ‘The current 
coin is the kori called Divadnshai. A mint was established in 
Jundgad subsequent to the conquest of the province by the Moghal 
Government to coin mahmudis, which formerly were current in this 
country, and which are now represented by the modern kori; but 
this mint was closed during the disturbances which marked the 
dissolution of the Imperial power in Gujarat. The mint was 
reopened by Div4n Amarji in about 1780 in the reign of Nawéb 
Sahib Hamid Khd&n. These koris were called after the Divan 
Amarji, Divanshdis. The average exchange value of the Divanshai 
kori as compared with the imperial rupee is as three and half to one 
but this value fluctuates considerably. This kori consists of twelve 
vils of metal in the following proportions, seven and half vals silver 
and four and half vals copper, but the proportion of silver to copper 
has probably varied; a half kori is also coined. A few gold koris 
were coined as experiment in 1876, but they soon fell out of circulation 
and are now no longer coined. The following copper coins are 
coined and in current use, half dokras, of which two go to the dokra; 
dokris, of which forty go to the kori. Portuguese rials are current 
in Una, Babridvdd, and the south. The average value of the rial is 
eight Divdnshéi koris, but they are of several kinds. 

The founder of the Babi family was one Bahadur Khan, a native 
of Afghdnistan, who appears to have risen to distinction in the 
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reign of the emperor Shah Jahan, who sent one of his sons, Sher 
Khén Babi, in company with prince Mordd Bakhsh, when that 
prince took up the viceroyalty of Gujarat in about a.p. 1654, and 
in 1663-64 Sher Khén, who was a man of great ability and firmness, 
was appointed thanahdar of the ChunvéAl, a district requiring much 
ability to keep under control, as it abounded in daring and 
rebellious Kolis. Sher Khan had four sons, Muhammad Mubariz 
Khan, who afterwards, about 1674, was in charge of one of the posts 
under Kadi; while his brother Muhammad Muzafar was governor 
of the Kadi district ; Jéfar Khan, whose descendants founded the 
three great Babi houses of Gujarét, Radhanpur, Jundgad, and 
Vaéd&sinor, commonly called Béldsincr; and Sha&hbéz Khan now 
represented by the Rampur house under Junfgad. Jafar Khén 
succeeded his father in about 1690, and shortly afterwards, for 
services rendered in Gujarat, received the title of Safdar Khau and 
was appointed deputy governor of Patan. In 1694 his brother, 
Muhammad Mubériz, was appointed deputy governor of Vadnagar. 
Muhammad Mubériz now appears to aaa relieved his brother at 
Patan, but was shortly after killed while chastising the Kolis of 
Sdmpra ; he was succeeded by Safdar Kh&n, and his son, Muham- 
mad Azam, received suitable appointments. In 1698, however, a 
difference arose between the viceroy of Gujardt Shujdat Khan and 
Safdar Khan, and Safdar Khan resigned his office in disgust and 
retired to Mdélwa whence he did not return until after the expiration 
of Shujdat Khan’s viceroyalty. But in about 1703, when Durgddas 
Rathor was again disturbing the peace of the country, Safdar Khén 
volunteered to kill or capture him, and drove him from the province 
and nearly succeeded in capturing him, and was again employed 
under the viceroy in Gujarat, and in about 1704 was appointed to 


the command of the district of Bijdpur which lies to the north of 
Ahmadabad. 


In about 1705 Safdar Kh4n B&bi was sent with Nazar Ali Khan 
and an army to oppuse the Mardthds who had now for the first time 
entered and laid waste the southern districts. Unfortunately, 
however, a great jealousy existed betwixt Safdar Khén and Nazar 
Ali Khan and their counsels were not unanimous. While encamped 
at Ratanpur, now in R&jpipla territory, they were suddenly stand 
by the Mardthds under Dhanaji Jddav and completely routed, and 
Safdar Khan was himself taken prisoner and his son slain. Shortly 
afterwards the main body of the imperial army underAbd-ul-Hamid 
Khan, who was then in charge of the province, was defeated by the 
Marathas, and Abd-ul-Hamid and many other nobles were taken 
prisoners. Two sons of Safdar Khaén, Sal&bat Muhammad and 
Muhammad Sher, who were with Abd-ul-Hamid Khén, cut their 
way through the Maratha hosts and escaped. A heavy ransom was 
extorted by the victorious southrons ere their prisoners were 
released. Shortly after Safdar Khaén’s return Durgddads Rathor again 
rebelled. Safdar Khaén in about 1706 offered to kill or capture 
him on condition that he should if successful be made governor 
of Patan. As Safdar Khan was about this time made governor 


of this district and as we hear no more of Durg&éd4s from this date, 


it seems probable that Safdar Khan succeeded in killing him. 
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From this date Safdar Khén was perhaps the most prominent 
of the local nobility and his numerous sons received important 
appointments, thus we hear of his son Khan Jah&n receiving the 
title of Jaw4n Mard Kh&n and being appointed in about 1716 to 
the charge of Rddhanpur. Another son, Salébat Muhammad 
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Khén, was at this time deputy in Gohilv4d where he did good ~ 


service during the dissensions between the viceroy Méhéaréja 
Ajitsingh and the celebrated Haidar Kuli Khan who was then in 
the semi-independent charge of Surat and Cambay. Afterwards 
an affray occurred between Haidar Kuli Khan’s troops and those of 
Safdar Khén and his relatives, owing to some trifling dispute about 
a water-carrier, and the Babis were forced to take refuge at 
Pélanpur ; but afterwards, through the mediation of Muhammad 
Firoz Jaélori of Palanpur, a reconciliation between themand Haidar 
was effected, and Safdar Khaén was appointed deputy governor. of 
Godhra. At this time his son Salabat Muhammad Khan appears to 
have been governor of Viramgdém, and Jawan Mard Khan governor 
of Rédhanpur, while a son of Salaébat Khaén’s, named Muhammad 


Bahadur, was foujdadr of the districts immediately around ° 


Ahmadabad and afterwards was appointed in about 1722 to the 
charge of Sadra and Virpur in the Mahi Kantha with the title of 
Sher Khan. Haidar Kuli Khan, one of the leading men of the time, 
was in 1721-22 appointed viceroy of Gujarat. Haidar who had at 
an early date resolved to become independent, was just now at the 
capital of Delhi busied: in the intrigues of the times. During his 
absence his deputy Shujdat Khan oppressed the Babis and 
interfered with their land, but on their complaining, Haidar at once 
ordered their restoration. Nevertheless the ill-feeling between the 
Babis and Shuj4at Khan was so great that he was only able to 
enforce a tribute of £1000 from Muhammad Khan Bébi, then in 
charge of Kaira at the point of the sword. Haidar Ali in 1722, 
however, was compelled by the superior influence of Nizim-ul-Mulk 
to quit Delhi for his government of Gujarét, where however his 
independent action so alarmed the Court of Delhi that it was judged 
necessary to supersede him by no less a person than Niz4m-ul-Mulk 


' himself. Haidar had, however, no intention of quietly vacating his 


post, but he was no match for Niz&m-ul-Mulk, one of the first of 
whose measures was to appoint Safdar Khan Babi as his deputy. 
The Badbis, who had never quite forgiven Haidar’s first warfare 
against them, and who somewhat feared that should he attain to 
supreme power in the province he might despoil them of their 
estates, at once ranged themselves on the side of order and the 
Niz&im, and their example, added to the general distrust felt for 
Haidar, caused most of the local Muhammadan nobility to follow the 
game course, and Haidar was forced to forego opposition and retire 


from the province. The Niz4m shortly afterwards visited Gujarat, 


but after placing his uncle Hamid Khan in authority as his deputy, 
he retarned to the capital. The Babis, as was natural, increased 
in power and importance and were rewarded for their conduct in 
supporting the Niz4m. More troublous times were however at hand. 
In about 1723 Mubériz-ul-Mulk Sarbuland Khan Bahdédur was 
appointed viceroy and he appointed Shujéat Khén to act as his 
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deputy. ‘The Nizém’s uncle and deputy Hamid Khan, however, 
wus determined to oppose him by force of arms, and was only 
dissuaded from open resistance by the united counsels of Safdar 
Khan Babi and his sons Saladbat Khan and Jawan Mard Khan. He 
accordingly withdrew to Dohad on the frontier of Malwa and thence 
watched his opportunity while Shujéat Khan entered the capital 
and assumed office. Hamid Khan now invoked the aid of the 
Maraéthdés and finally defeated and killed Shujéat Kha&n, and 
regained possession of Ahmadabad, and also slew Rustam Ali Khan, 
the governor of Surat and brother to Shujdat Khan, but was 
obliged in return for their assistance to grant the chouth tothe 
north of the Mahi river to Kantdéji Kadam one of the Maratha 
leaders and the chouth to the south of that river to Piléji G&ekwar. 
During these internal disturbances the Babis steadily consolidated 
their power, and their alliance became a matter of the first 
importance to the contending parties. Hamid Khéan’s usurpation 
caused great consternation at Delhi, and Sarbuland Khan, in about 
1725, at the head of a large army, marched upon Gujarat to expel 
him. Jawdén Mard Khan Babi joined Sarbuland Khan, and at this 
juncture Safdar Khan died. 


At the time of the arrival of Sarbuland Khan in the province 
Salabat Muhammad Khan had for some reason or other been 
removed from his charge of Viramgam but Sarbuland Khan at once 
reinstated him, while he appointed Jawan Mard Khan to be 
governor of Patan. Saldbat Muhammad Khan from his long tenure 
of office at Viramgaim, coupled with the fact that he enjoyed the 
jagir of Gogha, caused him to have great influence within the 
peninsula of Kaéthiawar, and this influence he much increased both 
by intervening in the internal dissensions of the province and by 
mediating betwixt the chiefs and the viceroy during mulkgire 
expeditions. His influence and co-operation at this period was 
particularly essential to the jfouydar of Junagad, whose power 
during the anarchy and internal dissensions of the time was rapidly 
declining. As an instance of his influence it may be noticed that 
Jim ‘Ttamachi of Navanagar was seated on the gids principally 
through his aid, and the Raj of Halvad caused one of his kinsmen 
to give him a daughter in marriage to win him to the cause. After 
Jam Tamachi was enthroned, Salabat Muhammad Khan received 
in return for his services the three villages of Trakura, Charakhdi, 
and Dahiya, afterwards sold to Kumbhoji of Gondal by his sons 
Diler Khau and Sher Zaman Khan, the future founders of the talukah 
of Bantva and theso villages belong to Gondal to this day. In 
about 1728-29 Asad Ali Khan, foujdar of Junagad, died, and on 
his death-bed nominated Salabat Muhammad Khan as deputy 
covernor of that furtress. Saldbat Muhammad Khén, however, 
whose position at Viramgam was most important, preferred to send 
his son Sher Khan, who was both brave and able, as his deputy, 
and though shortly after the emperor appointed Ghul4ém Mahya- 
ud-Din, son of the deceased Asad Ali, as his successor in the 
permanent appointment, that officer found it advisable to continue 
Sher Khan as hisdeputy. The Maraéthis now commenced to extend 
their ravages to Sorath, and Sher Khan Babi made himself so 
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useful that although Asad Ali Khan afterwards nominated another 


deputy in his place, nevertheless through the viceroy’s influeuce 
Sher Khan was confirmed. 


In about 1729 Jawén Mard Khan was killed while chastising the 
excesses of the Kolis of Balor, a village in his government. Béalor 
was laid waste in revenge for his death, and at the request of 
Sala4bat Muhammad Khan, his eldest son, Kaméalud-din Khan, 


received the title of Jawan Mard Khan borne by his father, and | 


with it the estates of Sami and Munjpur, while his second son 
Muhammad Anvar Khan received the title of Safdar Kh&n and the 
foujdariof Radhanpur. In about 1730 Udikaran, Desai of Viramgém, 
was murdered by a Kasbdti of that town named Ali Ténk and 
Salabat Muhammad Khan was proceeding to investigate the matter, 
when he was taken ill and died at a village named Paldi. 


Karly in 1730 Mir Ismail, deputy of Ghulém Mahy4-ud-din Khan, 
arrived at Jundgad and took charge of the foujddari from Sher Khén 
Babi who retired in disgust to his jagir of Gogha. In this year, 
however, the viceroy Mubariz-ul-Mulk was superseded after some 
fighting by the Mahérdéja Abhyesingh, who had been joined by 
Jawén Mard Khan Babi and his brother Safdar Kha4n. When the 
Maharaja reached Ahmadabad, Sher Khan repaired thither, and 
presented him with an elephant and was confirmed in his ancestral 
possessions. In 1732 the viceroy alarmed at the successes of Pildji 
G&ekwar who had conquered Baroda and Dabhoi, procured that 
leader’s assassination at Dakor and shortly afterwards récovered 
Baroda, which city and district he placed under the government of 
Sher Khan Babi as fowdar. In 1733 Umabdi, widow of Khanderdéo 
Sendpati, whose servant Pil4ji was, marched at the head of an army 
on Ahmadabad to avenge his loss. Eventually, however, peace was 
concluded between her and the Maharaja and she withdrew by way 
of Baroda. Here Sher Khan drew out his forces to oppose her 
passage and only saffered her to depart without giving battle on her 
satisfying him that she had concluded a treaty with the viceroy. 
During Sher Khan’s absence at Baroda Burhaén-ul-Mulk, the most 
powerful noble of the Court of Delhi, obtained the grant of the yagir 
of Gogha for his protegé Sohréb Khan, an ex-governor of Surat, in 
spite of the viceroy’s confirmation of thatyagir to Sher Khan. Sher 
Kh&n’s younger brethren who were in Gogha resisted, but were 
compelled to quit that town and when the nazb-foujdar of Junfégad 
complained of Sohraéb Khan’s appointment, Burhan-ul-Mulk managed 
to obtain for himself the appointment of foujdar of Sorath, to which 
he at once appointed Sohrab Khan as his deputy. 


Now Sher Khdn besides Gogha had the ancestral jdgir of 
Balasinor in Gujarat, and in 1734 he went on a visit thither, leaving 
Muhammad Sarbdézin command at Baroda. This opportunity was 
too good to be neglected by the Marathds, and Mahadaji Géekwar, 
brother of Piléji, who then held Jambusar, wrote secretly to 
Songad to Daémaji for aid and at once marched on Baroda, but the 
garrison refused to surrender. Sher Khan at once set out to relieve 
the town, but Mahddaji leaving a sufficient force to continue the 
investment of the place marched to mect him, After a stubborn 
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conflict Sher Khan was defeated, and forced to retire to Bal&sinor, 
while Mahdéd4ji Gaekwér returned triumphant to prosecute the siege. 
The garrison now hopeless of succour surrendered, and since that 
day Randa has been the head-quarters of the Gdekwér family. 
Sher Khan now went to Ahmadabad, where from his gallant 
conduct and tried ability as well as from his family influence, he was 
high in favour with the deputy viceroy and shortly afterwards 
was appointed to the important foujdart of Viramgdém (80 long held 
by his father) in place of his cousin Jaw4n Mard Khan who had 
made himself unpopular owing to his harshness to the Desdi family 
of that town. In 1735 Sohréb Khén, foujdér of Jundgad, was 
killed in battle fighting with Ratansing Bhandari, deputy viceroy at 
Dholi near Dhandhuka, and Mohsan Khan Khélvi was appointed 
to hisoffice. At this time, Damd4ji Gdekwar through the treachery 
of Bhavsingh Des&i, managed to obtain possession of Viramgém, 
and aware of the importance of the post, he left Rangoji there in 
great strength and returned toGujarat. The fousddr of Viramgam, 
especially during Saldbat Khan Babi’s long tenure of the office, 
united the ordinary duties of military governor and that of lord 
marcher, and he usually accompanied mulkgiri forces, or was sent 
on in advance to settle the tribute amicably. Hence on this account 
and that if the holder of Viramgém were hostile it would be 
difficult for the mulkgiri forces to enter the peninsula, there was 
understood to be attached to this office a kind of right to collect 
the tribute cf the peninsula. Of this right the Mardthds were not 
slow to avail themselves, and shortly after this conquest they 
commenced their first collections, though the right to collect was 
by no means surrendered by the imperial viceroy, who also when 
he found an opportunity made mulkgiri expeditions into Sorath. 
This occupation of Viramgdm, however, by the Mardthd&s severed in 
@ great measure the connection between the provincial viceroy and 
the Sorath foujdar, who was obliged to depend more on his own 
resources to prevent the Mardathds encroaching by collecting tribute 
from chieftains properly subordinate to him. Atthe same time in 
order to check the Mardtha aggression, it became a matter of 
primary importance to the viceroy to have an efficient foujdar at 
Jundgad, even though the share of the imperial tribate collected 
by such fousdar were applied to his own uses, as any thing was 
preferable to Maratha aggrandizement. 


After the conquest of Viramgdm, Sher Khan Babi went to reside 
with his relations at Kaira, thence visiting his jdgir of Baldsinor as 
often as he found convenient. In about 1736 Sher Khan Babi came 
to Ahmadabad where Ratansingh Bhandéri, the deputy of the 
Mahérdja Abhyesingh, entertained him most favourably, and shortly 
afterwards gave him an appointment at Pitl4d where he had some 
differences with Momin Khan. In about 1737 Momin Khan 
was appointed viceroy, but as he was unable to take up the 
appointment without the assistance of the local nobility he mduced 
Jawin Mard Khan Bébi to join him by promising him the 
government of Pétan, which however Pahdr Khan Jadlori refused 
to surrender. Momin Khan, however, now proceeded to the capital 
and publicly assumed office. Sher Khan, knowing that‘Momin Khan 
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was not well disposed towards him, now withdrew to his jdagir of 
Baldsinor, while Ratansingh Bhanddri prepared to defend Ahmad- 
abad. In this year the foujddri of Jun&gad was conferred on Mir 
Hazabar Ali Khén in place of Mohsan Khan. 


Momin Khan now despairing of obtaining possession of Ahmadabad 
by peaceable means, made overtures to the Mardthés, and agreed, 
should they succeed in expelling the Mérwaris, to grant them half of 
the revenues of Gujarat; the city of Ahmadabad, its adjacent lands, 
and the port of Cambay, being alone excepted. The Marathés 
under Rangoji now joined him as did Jawan Mard Kh4n Babi, and 
thus reinforced he advanced and laid siege to the capital. In the 
meantime the Mahdraéja Abhyesingh, who was with the emperor, 
Was so incensed at his supersession by Momin Khan that he 
threatened rebellion, and the courtiers anxious at any cost to avert 
his wrath, persuaded the emperor to again appoint him viceroy of 
Gujaraét. This was done, but secret instructions were sent to Momin 
Khan to expel his partisans if he were able to do so, and accordingly 
Momin Khan pressed the siege of Ahmadabad. Finally in about 
1738 Momin Khén compelled Ratansingh Bhandari to quit the 
capital, which he entered with the Mardthds. During this time of 
anarchy the Mardéthas had availed themselves of their commanding 
position at Viramgém to make several expeditions into the peninsula 
to levy tribute, and the foujddr Hazabar Ali Kh4n had been able to 
do but little towards checking them. 


Momin Khan now governed the city jointly with the Mardthds 
and rewarded Jawén Mard Khan Bé&bi by granting him the 
promised government of Patan, while on his younger brother, 
Zorawar Khaén Babi, he conferred the charge of the parganah of 
Kheradlu. The emperor, who was just then anxious to humble the 
Rathors of Jodhpur, was so delighted at their expulsion, that he 
sent Momin Khan a sword, a dress of honour, and other valuable 
articles. Sher Khan seeing that it would no longer be politic to 
hold aloof, paid his respects to the viceroy in company with Jawaén 
Mard Khan and shortly afterwards was appointed deputy fowjdar of 
Sorath in place of Mir Dost Ali, deputy of Hazabar Ali Khan. 
Sher Khan, however, did not consider it advisable to proceed to 
Sorath until he should have further ingratiated himself with Momin 
Khan whom accordingly he accompanied on a mulkgirt expedition 
to North Gujarét. At this juncture Mému Khan, who had been 
appointed as his deputy in Sorath by Hazabar Ali Kh&n, arrived 
and complained to the viceroy regarding his nomination of Sher 
Khan. Momin Khan put him off by saying that as neither had 
hitherto assumed charge of their duties, he would make a reference 
to the emperor and meanwhile granting Sher Khan leave to visit 
his jdgir at Gogha secretly directed him to ma eae thence to 
_ Jundgad to take up his appointment, Sher Khan accordingly at 
once proceeded thither and relieved Mir Dost Ali and took into his 
employ all that officer’s troops and established himself so firmly that 
Maému Khan found it advisable to withdraw his pretensions and 
retire. At this juncture Hazabar Ali Khan died and the emperor 
nominated in his stead Himat Ali Khén, nephew of Momin Khan, 
to the foujddri of Sorath, and Himat Ali wrote to his uncle to 
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procure for him a fitting deputy. As the Mardtha incursions 
increased yearly and as Sher Khan Babi was able to hold his own 
with them, Momin Khadn confirmed him as deputy. In the 
meantime the Mardéthds continued their incursions into the peninsula 
with more or less success, aud Rangoji established himself at 
Borsad, and thus the Mardthds could enter either by way of 
Viramgém or Borsad. Sher Khan conducted the management of 
Sorath with much judgment, and while strengthening himself in 
Junagad and the immediate vicinity, yet contrived not to draw on 
himself the enmity of the Mardathds ; and specially he contrived to 
conciliate Rangoji. In 1743, Momin Khan died, and Fida-ud-din 
Khan and Momin Khan’s son Muftakhir Khan received an imperial 
order to carry on the government of Gujarat until a new viceroy 
should be appointed. Rangoji now conceived the idea of seizing on 
the government, and with this idea he invited Sher Khan to join 
him. Sher Khaén who saw in this invitation a means of furthering 
his own ambition, at once proceeded to Borsad, and commenced 
paging some of the Cambay villages. Rangoji offered Sher 

hdn the post of deputy viceroy should he be successful, and made 
some futile attempts to assassinate Fida-ud-din Khaénand Muftakhir 
Khan, but these robles joining their forces marched against him, 
and succeeded in detaching Sher Khan from his alliance. Rangoji 
was now defeated and eventually agreed to surrender both Borsad 
and Viramgém, Sher Khan becoming his security. 


Sher Khan was now ina very powerful position ; he had befriended 
Rangoji who was unaware of his treachery, while he had no longer 
Maratha incursions to dread from Viramgdém and Borsad, and as 
Fida-ud-din Khén and Muftakhir Khén were by no means firmly 
established at Ahmadabad, he had not much to dread from them ; 
however, with a view to sceing what he might be able to obtain as 
well as to see what was going on, he accompanied them to the capital. 
At this time, however, Démaji Gdekwar at the head of a large army 
marched to Cambay. Sher Khan, who saw the importance of 
standing well with the Mardathds, suffered Rangoji who was 
residing with him on parole to escape to Borsad, where he soon 
effected a junction with Ddémd4ji and conjointly laid siege to 
Pitl4d. In the meantime Fida-ud-din Khd&in was extremely 
enraged with Sher Khan for suffering Rangoji to escape, and Sher 
Khan, deeming it unwise under saoch circumstances to remain 
longer at the capital, fled to his jagir at Baldsinor, whence he might 
watch events at his ease. Jawdn Mard Khan Babi, seeing the 
weakness of the viceroys, now by means of a forged order and a 
certain amount of force, contrived to usurp the control of 
Ahmadabad, and though about this time Muftakhir Khdn received 
a formal appointment as viceroy from the emperor, he was unable 
to dispossess Jawdn Mard Khén, and was compelled to leave the 
city and join Rangoji, and finally to withdraw to Cambay. Khande- 
riv Gdekwar, brother of Démaji, now joining Rangoji, marched on 
Ahmadabad and demanded a restitution of their former rights. 
Jawan Mard Khan marched out to give them battle, and was joined 
by Sher Khén, but eventually Jawin Mard Khan thought it 


advisable te grant the Mardathds considerable concessions, and 
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peace was concluded, after which Sher Khén returned to Baldsinor. Chapter XIII. 
In 1744 Fakhr-ud-daulah was appointed viceroy. He nominated a 
Jawén Mard Khan as his eas a aftor a fow months set out nnn enernem 
to take up his appointment, and on his way passed through 
Baélasinor where he was received by Sher Khan with much respect. 
Jaw4n Mard Khan determined to resist, and accordingly won over 
Sher Khan and Réaisinghji of Idar to his side, and drew up in order 
of battle a few miles from the capital. At first Fakhr-ud-daulah 
was successful, but Sher Khan’s and Raisinghji’s desertions 
balanced matters, and next day he was surrounded and taken 
prisoner by Safdar Khan Babi, brother of JawA4n Mard Khan. 


Dissensions now commenced among the Marathas, and Khande- 
ray Gdekwdr placed Rangoji in confinement at Borsad, and 
appointed Trimbakrav Pandit as his deputy im Ahmadabad in place 
of Moro Pandit. Rangoji, however, was speedily released by order 
of Um4bdi, and he proceeded to Ahmadabad and expelled Trimbak- 
rév and cemented afresh his alliance with Jawaén Mard Khan. 
Trimbakrayv, Pundji Vittal, and Fakhr-ud-daulah, now seized on the 
districts to the chouth of which the Marathas were entitled; Rangoji 
therefore besought aid of Sher Khan. Sher Khan agreed and 
commenced operations by plundering Mahudha and Nadidd,and thence 

roceeded to Kapadvan] and advanced on the Mardthds alone. He 
Canal got the worst of some severe skirmishing, and only averted 
defeat by negotiation. In the meantime hearing of Rangoji’s arrival 
at Baldsinor, Sher Khan managed that very night to withdraw to 
Kapadvanj, and though pursued by Pund4ji and Fakhr-ud-daulah, 
he contrived next day to effect a junction with Rangoji. 
Subsequently in a battle fought with Fakhr-ud-daulah, Sher Khan 
was wounded, and he and Rangoji were forced to take shelter in 
Kapadvanj. Here, however, Rangoji by a payment of £20,000 
obtained the assistance of Holkar, who was then on the Mélwa 
frontier, and on hearing of his approach, Fakhr-ud-daulah raised 
the siege of Kapadvanj. In 1747, Sher Khan and Raja Rdisinghji 
of Idar appear to have joined Fakhr-ud-daulah against Jawdn Mard 
Khadn Babi, but were unsuccessful and obliged to retire from 
Ahmadabad, to which city they had laid siege; and in the same 
year they joined their old ally Rangoji in defending Borsad against 
DaAmA4ji and Khanderdv Gdekwar, aided by a force from Jawan Mard 
Khan Babi. Borsad however was taken after a siege of five months, 
and Sher Khan was obliged to return to Béldsinor and Réisinghy: 
to Idar. Sher Khan had now made two powerful enemies, namely 
Daéméji Géekwadr and Jawan Mard Khan Babi; he therefore deemed 
it advisable to retire to Jundgad, where his wives, Laddi Bibi and 
Aman Bibi, had been carrying on the management of affairs for him, 
and accordingly in about 1748 he placed his son Sardér Muhammad 
Khan at Baldsivor, and himself withdrew to Jundgad. In this year 
Kanoji Tékpar, a Maratha leader, joming Fakhr-ud-daulah, made a 
tribute-collecting expedition into Sorath, and besieged and took 
the town of Vanthali, distant about ten miles from Jundgad, and 
desired to attack that city, but were compelled to retire without 
accomplishing their object. Sher Khan now entirely withdrew from 
the affairs of Gujarat, and endeavoured to consoliate an independent 
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rule at Jundgad, and assumed the title of Bahddur Khd&n, and the 
style of Nawab. His assumption of this title has caused Colonel 
Walker (Government Selection No. XX XIX., New Series, page 179, 
paragraph 37) to make some serious blunders, which he aggravates 
by mistaking Saldbat Khan, Sher Khan’s father, for his, Sher 
Khdn’s, son. It seems that after Sher Khan had arranged affairs 
at Jundgad on a firm basis, he once more visited Gujarat, but 
finding no adequate field there for his ambition, he returned to 
Jundgad. During his absence a Purbia named Vasantrai got 
possession of the city of Jundgad, but was expelled by Divan 
Dalpatram. After his expulsion, however, Vasantrai joined Mansia 
Khant, and they contrived to seize on the Uparkot, where they 
maintained themselves for some time by plundering the surrounding 
country, but eventually after an occupation of about thirteen 
months they were forced to quit that stronghold. Divan Dalpatraém 
died in about 1750-51 and after this a hamdar of his named 
Jagandth Jhdla rose into importance especially in virtue of his 
being vakil of the Arabs. The Arabs, however, to whom arrears 
of pay were due, became violent, and seized on the Uparkot. 
The Nawab, who was unable to levy tribute or contributions save 
in the immediate vicinity, was unable to satisfy their demands, 
In 1754, Shekh Muhammad Zubaidi took a sum of money from 
Jideja Kumbhoji as the price of Dhordji, and giving it to the 
Arabs, expelled them fromthe city. Nawdb Bahadur Khan died 
in 1758, and was succeeded by his son Méhdbat Khan, who was 
present in Jundgad at the time of his father’s death. 


Nawéb Méahabat Khan was seated on the gud: by the nobles and 
chief men of Jundgad, during the absence of his brother Sarddér 
Muhammad Khan at Baldésinor, but his rule was speedily disturbed 
by intrigues. Foremost among these was one set on foot by the 
Nawéb’s aunt, Bibi Sahiba Sultan, sister of the late Nawd&b Bahadur 
Khan. This lady had married Bahadur Khén’s cousin Shahd4mat 
Khan Babi, son of Sher Kh&n, uncle to the late Nawdb, and had by 
him one son, Jdfar Khan (now deceased) who had left two sons, 
Muzdéfar Khaén and Fatehy4b Khan. Sultén Bibi was anxious if 
possible to entirely set aside Mahdbat Khadn, and accordingly 
associating with her Jamdddér Suliman Arab and others, she seized 
on the person of the Nawab, and confining him in the Uparkot, 
proclaimed her grandson Muzdfar Khan as Nawdb. Jawdén Mard 
Khan II., the Nawdb of Sami Munjpur, observing the anarchy at 
Junaégad, and thinking that this would be a good opportunity to 
unite the two chiefdoms, led a large army against Jundgad, ostensibly 
with the design of freeing Mahd&bat Khan, but really with the 
intention of carrying him off a prisoner, and after crushing the party 
of Muzdfar Khan and Fatehyd4b Khan, placing his son Ghazi-ud-din 
Khén in Jundgad as his deputy, himself returning to Sami. But 
the Uparkot defied his utmost efforts, and he was forced to withdraw 
two marches from the town, but halting there, he watched events. 
At this juncture Jddeja Kumbhoji, the heir to the Gondal state, 
obtained the liberation of Ma&hdbat Khén, on condition that the 
estate of RAénpur should be granted to Muzdfar Khan and Fatehydb 
Kh&n in return for their renouncing all claim to share in the 
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chiefdom, It was also stipulated that Bibi SAhibah Sultan should 
withdraw from Jundégad. Jddeja Kumbhoji’s influence was naturally 
at this time paramount, and he managed to have the parganah o 

Upleta written over to him in consideration of a sum of Jémshai koris 
30,000, which he advanced for the Nawdb’s immediate necessities, 
the annual jama of the parganah payable to the Nawab being fixed 
at 5000 hori. | 


At this time great anarchy reigned at Jundgad though the Nawab 
had been liberated; he had no means to maintain a respectable force 
or to pay responsible ministers, and was forced to maintain his army 
and such state as he held by predatory expeditions into the 
neighbouring districts, paying his soldiers from the booty thus 
obtained, and gradually established a variable tribute. But this 
mode of government speedily broke down. The troops fell into 
arrears, and the Arabs seized on the Uparkot, and vowed to hold it 
until their demands should be satisfied, while Bibi SAhibah Saltdn 
seized on Verdval, from which however she was shortly afterwards 
expelled by Kazi Shekh Midn and Malik Shahdb-ud-din, who ruled 
there with the- connivance of Desdi Sundarji in complete 
independence. 


The Nawab now besieged the Arabs in the Uparkot, and affairs 
were in this position when the future Divdn Amarji, then a youth 
of eighteen, came to Jundgad from Mangrol, of which place he was 
@ native, in quest of service. The Nawab promised him service if 
he could capture the V4geshvari gate, and Amarji who had brought 
with him Jamdddr Sdlmin and a band of Arabs from Porbandar, 
undertook to do this, and not only captured the Vageshvari gate, 
but obtained access to the Uparkot, and after agreeing to pay the 
refractory Arabs half their demand, compelled them to evacuate. 
The Nawab after this signal service employed both Amarji and 
Jamddaér Sdélmin in important posts. The Nawab now sent him 
against Verdval, and he phen a Shekh Mian, imprisoned Sundarji 
Desai, and enabled the Nawab to make a triumphal entry. In about 
1764 Shekh Midn of Mangrol created disturbances in that part of the 
country. The Divén Amarji accordingly marched against him, and 
took from him the forts of Sil, Divdsa, Mahidri, and Bagasra, and 
then advanced on Méngrol itself, and commenced to cannonade the 
fort. Shekh Midn, finding himself reduced to great straits, agreed 
to divide his parganah and give the Nawab a half share therein, 
and on these terms peace was concluded. 


The Nawab feared that Amarji was becoming too powerful, and 
in 1767 imprisoned both Amarjiand his brothers Dulabhji and 
Govindji. After a confinement of five months he fined Divan Amarji 
40,000 Jémshdi koris and released him and his brethren. In 1770 
Sherzamén Khan of BAdntva, uncle of Nawdéb Mahdbat Khan, 
attacked Jundgad, but was compelled to retire. In this year Vala 
Kumpo of Jetpur requested Amarji to join him in attacking 
Dilkhéniydéh in the Gir forest, then a haunt of outlaws, robbers, and 
banditti. Amarji agreed, and proceeding thither, they stormed the 
place, and scattered the outlaws after much slaughter. While the 
army was still at Dilkhdéniyé&h, Pir Khaén Sarwdni and Sdéona 
Khokhar, Kasbatis of Kutidua, represented that they had handed 
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Kutidna over to Hashim Khén considering him to be a son of Naw4b 
Bahadur Khay, but that he was sorely oppressing the people, and 
that they feared lest he might surrender the town to Rana Sultaénji 
of Porbandar, who was now very powerful. On hearing this, 
Amarji at once marched to Kutidna, and laid siege to that town, 
and undermined and blew up one of the principal bastions. Hashim 
Khan now sued for peace, and received Majhevadi in jagir after 
surrendering Kutidna, which town Amaryji placed under the charge 
of his younger brother Govindji, and afterwards went on a tribute- 
collecting expedition in the neighbouring districts. 

Shortly after this he led an expedition against the Miands of 
Malia whom he chastised and fined, and then marched against the 
Baébrids, whom he also humbled. On this occasion he met with 
some opposition from the Kasbdtis of Una, and finally carried off 
some of the sons of the chief Kasbati Shekh Téhir as prisoners to 
Jundgad. All this time Jadeja Kumbhoji of Gondal, though he 
had obtained the valuable parganahs of Dhoraji and Upleta, feared 
much that Amarji would not let him enjoy them peaceably, but 
would endeavour to retake them. He was therefore anxious to 
poison the ear of the Nawab against him, and succeeded in 
convincing Mahabat Khan that Amarji was becoming too powerful, 
and that he aimed at sovereign rule and would eventually depose 
him. As soon as the Nawab was prejudiced against Amaryj}, 
Kumbhoji secretly obtained his permission to attack him with the 
aid of the Maratha forces which were then in the province. 
Agreeably to this design, the combined forces of Kumbhoji and the 
Marathas attacked the Divdn’s army then camped at Méaldsamdi, 
but without success, and when the Divan drew up in order of battle, 
Kumbhoji, seeing that he had made an error, withdrew from the 
opposite camp. The Tarikh-i-Sorath says that this conspiracy was 
principally got up by Bamanioji of Chatrasa, and that the Divan 
consequently led his army to Chatrasa to chastise him. But 
Bamanioji averted his wrath by the payment of a large fine, and by 
promises to cabal no more against him. In 1774 Meraman Khavas, 
karbhdri of J&ém Jasdji of Navadnagar, invited the Divan Amarji to 
co-operate with him in chastising the Okha Vaghers. To this 
reqnest the Divan assented, and putting his troops in motion, 
speedily arrived before the fort of Positra, which place was a perfect 
storehouse of plunder both from the neighbouring countnes by 
land and from all vessels passing that way by sea. He now sprung 
& mine, and immediately after carried the place by assault, and 
acquired enormous booty. Ere the Divdn had returned from this 
expedition, and while he was still in Okha, Nawaéb Mahabat Khan 
died after a reign of nearly sixteen years and a quarter. His death 
took place in April 1775. 

On hearing this news the Divan at once returned to Junagad, 
and seated Hamid Khan, then a boy of eight years of age, im his 
father’s seat; and immediately after making proper arrangements 
for carrying on the government, he went on a mulkgirt expedition, 
and collected tribute ; and in this year he first levied tribute from 
the country of Jhdlava4d. Now the name of Hamid Khan’s mother 
was Subhdén Kunvar. This lady was induced to join a party of 
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conspirators, headed by Mukhtar Khan and Edal Khan of Bantva, 
and to sanction a rebellion which they raised during Divén Amarji’s 
absence. Their first step was to corrupt the Kasbatis of Vanthali, 
and thus they obtained possession of that fort. But ere their rising 
had become dangerous, Div4n Amarji hastened thither by forced 
marches. Ere he could reach Vanthali, the rebels invited Aburai 
and Mahipatréo, the Subah of Ahmadabad (who happened at that 
time to be collecting tribute in the neighbourhood) to join them. 
On hearing this, the Divanji marched against the Mardthas. They, 
finding themselves not sufficiently strong to oppose him, made peace, 
and handed over to him the tribute they had collected, and entrusted 
to him the collection of the remainder. The Divan now concentrated 
his attack on Vanthali and speedily reduced the place, only sparing 
Mukht&ér Khan’s life on account of his family connection with the 
Nawab. Mukhtér Khén accordingly retired in disgrace to Béntva. In 
about 1776-77 the Subahdars of the Peshwa and Gdéekwdr named 
Amratrévy and Thoban respectively, joined forces, and entered the 
province to collect tribute, but were met by the Divén Amarjiand his 
army near Jetpur, and a fierce combat ensued, in which the historian 
of Sorath claims victory for the Divan, and says that the Mardthds 
turned their backs. But it seems probable that the issue of the 
battle was doubtful; next day, through the mediation of VA4la 
Kanthad of Jetpur, and Jadeja Kumbhoji of Gondal, peace was 
concluded. An interview was arranged, and presents exchanged, 
and the Maratha force returned to Ahmadabad, where shortly after 
his return Amratrdv was assassinated by an Arab. The Morbi 
chieftain, whose name was Vaghji, now invited Divan Amarji to 
join him in an expedition to Vagad. The Divan assented, and the 
united armies crossed the Ran, and captured the villages of Palansva 
and Keridnagar. The Réo now, by sending valuable presents and 
polite messages, averted further war; and the Divdn and Vaghji 
recrossed the Ran. About the close of 1777 Jivaji Shamraj, Subah 
on behalf of the Gaekwa4r, entered the province at the head of an army 
to collect tribute, and camping at Amreli endeavoured to establish 
himselfthere onan independent footing, and with this view attempted 
to conquer some of the adjacent territory. But the Divan Amaryi, 
perceiving that such a neighbour would prove very troublesome, at 
once marched against him. Jiv4ji was soon so harassed by theconstant 
attacks of the Divdn’s forces that he was forced to shut himself 
up in the fort of Amreli, ard stand a siege. But the Divan pressed 
the siege so hotly that he was compelled to surrender the place, and 
to quit the province. The Divan after this surrender demolished 
the Amreli fort. Shekh Midn of Mangrol, who was an ambitious 
‘and turbulent man, now commenced exciting disturbances at 
Mangrol, and the Divan sent his own brother Dulabhji against him 
and hostilities between Dulabhji and Shekh Mian continued for 
several months with equal fortune. In June 1778, the mother of 
Raghunéthji, Ranchodji, &c., and the wife of Divan Amaryji, died at 
Junéigad. Shekh Mian took advantage of this occasion to come 
to terms, and accordingly paid the Divanjia visit of condolence at 
Jundgad, and on promising to offend no more, his past excesses 
were overlooked. | 
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At the close of 1778, Fatehsingh GdekwéAr, anxious to retrieve the 
disaster which had befallen his lieutenant Jiv4ji Shémraj, invaded 
the peninsula at the head of a large and well appomted army, and 
advanced as far as Jetpur. Here however some of the neighbouring 
chieftains intervened, and the Gdekw4r abandoning his design of 
avenging himself, sent to the Divanji handsome dresses of honour, 
and further forgave him the jamabandi in arrear. He again invaded 
the province in 1779 with a similar intent, but finding himself unable to 
cope with Divén Amarji, was compelled toretire without accomplishing 
his purpose. About this time Rana Sultdnji of Porbandar, at the 
instigation of his minister, a Lohdna named Premji, commenced 
disturbances in Barda, and the Div&nji, with a view to checking 
this in the bud, marched at once against him, but the Rana conscious 
of his own inferiority, averted his wrath by timely submission, and by 
ee him with certain costly articles which had fallen into his 

ands from a vessel wrecked on his coast, together with a tribute in 
excess of the usual amount. While the Divadn’s forces were still 
in this direction, Jaédeja Kumbhoji of Gondal represented that certain 
Sindhis, headed by one Malik Muhammad and others, resided in 
the forts of Devra and Khagasri, and thence ravaged his parganahs 
which he said in fact were those of Jundgad, and besought the 
Divdn to expel them. Divan Amarji, reinforced from Kutidna by 
the forces of his younger brother Govindji, marched against the 
forts in question, and took them, expelling the Sindhis. In this 
year, 1780, there was some scarcity in Kéathidwdr, but it was 
fortunately of but short duration. In 1782 the Divén led an army 
against Shekh Tahir, the Kasbati of Una and Delvdda, and conquered 
these places, granting two villages in inam to Shekh Tahir. After 
the conquest, he left a Bansvdra Ndgar named Parbhdshankar as 
fowdar there, and the Térikh-i-Sorath says of him that he after 
much trouble, ‘ rooted out the stock of the accursed B&brids and 
reduced them to submission and obedience,’ so that it would seem 
that though Shekh Téhir ruled at the capital of this parganah, that 
many of the villages were held by Babrids. The prowess of 
Parbhaéshankar was so great that the above-quoted history relates 
that both the Habshi of Muzafardbdd (Jafardbad) and the Faringhi 
of Diu feared Parbhdshankar greatly, and were obliged to be 
constantly on the alert lest he should attack them. Hitherto the 
administration of Divén Amarji had been a series of successes. He 
raised the Babi kingdom of Jundgad to a higher pre-eminence than 
it had previously reached, but in doing so he had made several 
bitter foes. The Divdnji at last fell a victim to courtintrigue. He 
was assassinated at Jundgad in March 1784 and his brother Dulabhji, 
his son Ranchodji, and others, were imprisoned. The relations of 
the Divan were released after a month’s confinement through the 
pressure of ArabJamddérs and theGdekwar’s army under MordrRéo. 
In 1784 an arrangement was drawn up between the Nawab and the 
family of the late Divan, whereby certain villages were granted to 
them, and certain parganahs mortgaged to them until the debt of 
sixty lakhs of Jdmshai koris due to the Div4n Amarji should be 
repaid tothem. In addition to this Raghunathji, son of the deceased 
minister, was appointed minister. The Gdekwéar forces now retired, 
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but the Arabs kept the Nawdb confined to his tents, which were 
pitched near the Vanthali gate of the town, until a compromise was 
arranged whereby half their demands were paid and the rest were 
cancelled by them. 


In 1786, the yamddars of the mercenaries (Arabs, Sindhis, and 
others) endeavoured to become independent. A band of Sindhis 
seized upon Vanthali, while yamdddrs Karamshah, Gulshah, &c., 
held the Rangmahal palace at Jundgad. The Nawab, by a secret 
understanding with some of the Arabs, procured the assassination 
of Jamddér Gulshéh, and effected the expulsion of JdAmadédr 
Karamshah, &c., from Jundgad. They at once repaired to 
Vanthah, where the Sindhi rebels received them with open arms. 
From this strong position the Nawab endeavoured in vain to dislodge 
them. At this time Sangji Réizadah, the zamindar of Chorvér, 
was slain in battle at Mdlia, and the Rana of Porbandar, on pretence 
of being related to him, and by agreeing to pay the demands of the 
mercenaries, obtained possession of the place, and in 1788 he 
surprised and captured the fort of Verdval. The Nawab with his 
ministers went in person, took back Chorvdér and Veréval, and 
compelled the Rana to pay a nazardnah and fine. In about 1787 
Jadeja Kambhoji of Gondal contrived to obtain a writing from 
the Nawab permanently granting him in perpetuity! Gondal and 
Jitalsar, Meli and Majethi, Lath and Bhimora, as well as the 
parganah of Sarsai and Chémparda in consideration of the sum of 
three lakhs of J&mshai koris which he had lent the Nawab in 1774 
and which the Naw&b was unable to repay him. 


In 1788, Déghoji Réizédah, zaminddr of Kesoj, being unable to 
pay the arrears of his mercenaries, sold the fort and town of Kesoj 
to the Nawab for a ldkh of J&dmshdi koris. In 1791, the peninsula 
was visited by famine, which was aggravated by a severe outburst 
- of small-pox which caused terrible loss of life. In this year Jimaddr 
Hamid Sindhi came in command of the Gdekwar’s forces to levy 
tribute, and laid waste the country as far as Verdval, but owing to 
the famine and sickness was able to levy but little. Finally when 
on his return in 1792 he passed within eight miles of Jundgad, the 
Jundgad forces attacked him. In the conflict which ensued Jdmadéar 
Hamid was slain and his forces compelled to beat a hasty retreat. 


In 1793 the Nawab, who was ever distrustful of them, imprisoned 
the Divan Raghunathji, his brother Mordryji, Parbhdshankar, Dyd4lji, 
and other Naégars. In the meantime their brother Ranchodji openly 
went into rebellion, and captured both Kodindr and Patan. After an 
imprisonment of six months the Nawdb put to death Parbhdshankar 
me Dyalji, who were the principal agents of the Divdn’s family, 
but released both Raghundthji and Mordarji without any fine. 
Ranchodji now entered the service of the J&m and obtained the 
parganahs of Pardhari and Atkot in jdgir. Dulabhji retired to 
Bhavnagar where he received four villages in jagir. The son of 
-Govindji, who was named Mangalji, was of tender age, and most of 





1 Gondal was an original possession of Kumbhoji’s, but what he now probably 
obtained from the Nawab was a formal admission of his rights, 
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his property was confiscated by way of fine, but afterwards he for 
a short time served Raéna Sultdnji of Porbandar, and afterwards 
Jam Jas4ji with a regiment of cavalry. The Nawdb now, at the 
instigation of Kalidn Seth, who was a Vania by caste, exacted a 
fine of ten lakhs of Jdmshdi koris from the Ndgar and Sompara 
Bréhmans of Jundgad, and Kaliaén Seth and Mddhavrdéi Khushalrdi, 
a Nagar of Gujarat, were appointed joint ministers. In 1794 Raval 
Vakhatsingh of Bhdvnagar chastised the Kathis of Chital although 
they were dependents of Jundgad, and expelled the Jundgad thanah 
from that town. After a short time dissensions arose between 
K4lian Seth and Médhavrdai, and the latter fled from Jundgad. 


In June 1795, Prince Bahddur Khén was born, his mother being 
Rajkunvarbéi. In 1796 Jamddér Fateh Muhammad, the Bhoj 
minister, invaded Héldr with a large army. Merd&man Khavds 
entreated the assistance of the Nawdb, who joined him with a large 
army at the village of Dhensara under Morbi. Kalidn Seth, who 
was now Divan of Junagad, accompanied the army, but peace was 
concluded through the efforts of the Raj Sdhib of Halvad, Divan 
Raghunathji on behalf of Navdnagar, and Kalidn Seth on the part of 
Jundgad, and the Cutch army retired without doing further damage. 


The Nawab Sahib now resolved to chastise Raval Vakhatsingh of 
Bhavnagar, who had seized on Rajula and Kundla, and accordingly 
he proceeded thither with a large army and took back Kundla and 
Rajula, From Rajula he advanced into Bhavnagar territory, and 
laid waste the country as far as Varal where Vakhatsinghji met 
him, and a doubtful battle was fought, but the Nawdb thought it 
advisable to retire towards Chital and Léthi. Peace was concluded 
in 1796 on the basis of a payment by Raval Vakhatsingh 
of one lakh and fifteen thousand rupees and the cession of the 
parganahs of Kundla and Rajula by the Nawdéb. About this time 
Malia was wrested from the H&ati grdasia of that place and added to 
the crown possessions of Jundgad. In 1798, Amin Sshib, son of 
Jamaddar Hamid, who had been killed near Jundgad in 1793 during 
Divén Raghundthji’s tenure of power, led a force against 
Majhevadi, about seven miles from Jundgad, and levied a triple 
tribute as had been done by Shivrdm Gaérdi. This inroad straitened 
the resources at Kalidn Seth’s disposal for paying the troops more 
than ever, and with a view to employing them and at the same time 
of raising funds, he led them against Dhéndhalpur in the Panchél, 
and to Kutidna, and thence ravaged the surrounding districts of 
Porbandar, Drapha, and Haldr. Kalidin Seth was joined at Kutidna 
by Mukhtidr Khan Babi of Bdntva, and their ravages extended far 
and wide, until the Nawab became apprchensive that they might 
attack him in Jundgad, where accordingly a strict guard was kept. 
The Nawab now sent to Navdnagar to Divin Raghundthji for aid, 
and that minister came to assist him, and summoned also his 
brother Ranchodji from Porbandar to join him. Ranchodji first 
marched. against Mukhtidr Khan Bébi and forced him to withdraw 
from his alliance with Kalidn Seth and sue for peace, and then laid 
siege to Kutidna. After a short siege he took that important town 
in 1802, capturing Kalidn Seth and his family, Kalidn Seth shortly 
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afterwards died in captivity. Between 1802 and 1811 when Hémid Chapter XIII. 
KhA&n died, the chief event was the permanent settlement by Colonel gpaton and Places 
Walker of the tribute of the Kathidwér chiefs. ; 


Hamid Khdn was succeeded by his son Bahddur Kha&én who was 
then eighteen years of age. He was brought up at Pdtan, and was 
brought to Jundgad by Kahanddés and Jamddar Omar Mukhdésam 
and Azam Beg Chela and seated on his father’sthrone. After this 
Jamadar Omar Mukhdésam became a man of great influence in the 
Naw&b’s darbdr. In 1812 the English and Gdekwér armies 
marched against Navdnagar and humbled the Jém, and immediately 
after this they advanced on Jundgad, and encamping at Lélvad, 
about eight miles from Jundgad, demanded a nazardnah by way of 
succession duty from Nawdéb Bahddur Khan. A dispute having 
arisen about this nazuranah, the Divan Raghun&thji retired from the 
ministry and was succeeded by Jamdadar Omar Mokhadsam. Vithalrdév 
through the influence of Jamadar Omar Mokhdsam obtained from 
Nawab Bahadur Khdén a deed writing over to the Gdekwér the 
pargarahs of Amreli and Kodinaér. Vithalrav rebuilt the Amreli fort, 
and seon extended his power over several of the neighbouring small 
talukahs. In 1813 a comet appeared in the heavens, and in the same 
year the rains were so scanty that there was a famine in the land, 
which was followed in 1814 by a severe attack of pestilence from 
which many persons died. 


In 1815-16 Jamddér Omar Mukhdsam, who was a great ally of 
Vithalrav’s, attempted violence to the Nawdéb, but his guards 
interposing, the Jamddar was driven from the palace; he now 
occupied a threatening position in his mansion in the town. The 
Nawab becoming seriously alarmed at his attitude, sought counsel 
and aid from the Divén Raghuné&thji, who despatched his brother 
Ranchodji in 1816 to obtain the assistance of the British. Captain 
Ballantyne marched to Jundégad and expelled Jamddar Omar 
Mukhdsam and other hostile leaders from that city. On this occasion, 
through Captain Ballantyne’s recommendation, the Naw4b Bahddur 
Khan reappointed Raghunéthji as Divan, and Jamddar Omar received 
- the villages of Timbri and Piplia and one and a half lakhs of J&mshéi 
koris, Husan Abubakar received 40,000 J&mshdi korts, and Salim 
bin Hémid the village of Sangvdra, and on receiving these they 
wrote acquittances to the Naw&b of their several claims. The Nawab, 
by way of gratitude tothe British Government for their assistance 
in expelling Omar Mukhdsan, gave a writing to the Honourable East 
India Company, dated 1817, in which he consents to waive for ever 
his right to zortalabi from both Dhandhuka, Rénpur, Gogha, and 
Dholera. In 1821 an agreement was made by the Nawab in which 
he consented that the English should collect his zortalabi throughout 
the province, and retain one-fourth of the amount collected on account 
of the expense of recovering the same. 

In 1819 there was a severe earthquake in K4thidwdr, which caused 
much alarm throughout the province. In 1820 the Gdekwér agreed 
to make no demands on the chiefs save through the British Govern- 
ment, and thus the paramount power which had been exercised by 
the Géekwér’s subah at Amreli during the past few years was 
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Chapter XIII. transferred to the British Government. Consequent on this Captain 
States and Places. Barnewall was appointed Political Agent in Kathiéwér, and proceed- 
ed to that province, where however the government was actually 

euntoen conducted by the Gaekwar’s Subahdér up to 1822. 


In 1820 the Nawab Sahib Bahddur Khan married a daughter of 
the Rav of Cutch (named Kesarbaéi). In 1821 Sundarji Sangvi 
of Junégad and Dhordji built the bridge over the ravine below 
Démodarji’s Kund on the road up the Girnar. 


The soldiery of Jundgad having now no employment, commenced 
to make plundering expeditions into the neighbouring villages and 
towns, and especially annoyed Dhordji. To such a pitch were these 
outrages carried, that in about 1824 Captain Barnewall found it 
necessury to despatch Mr. Blane with a military force to put a stop 
to these incursions and enforce the giving of compensation by the 
Nawdéb. Finally the Nawdéb made restitution, and further paid a 
fine of 685,000 Jamshdi kuris. The leader of these forays was one 
Jemal Khadut; he was eventually captured and fined 20,000 koris. 
In 1825 there was a famine in Kathiawér and many cattle died. In 
1834 the Nawdb sent a strong force against the Baloch of Khadia, 
who had been plundering the country, and reduced him to submission. 
In 1838 the Nawab Sdhib, at the advice of the English, abolished 
the rite of sati in his dominions. 


In 1840 Nawdb Sdhib Bahadur Khan died, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son HAmid Khan. Hamid Khan was twelve years of age 
at the time of his accession. He wasa very promising youth, and 
was very fond of hunting and the chase, while in all matters of state 
he displayed great candour and moderation. In 1847, Vidha Manik, 
a Vagher of Okha, and Rabari Rudo, who were outlaws, shot Captain 
Loch as he was travelling to Porbandar. In 1849 Rabdri Rudo was 
captured, and shortly afterwards Vidha MAnik surrendered. In 
1850 very heavy rain fell in the Jundgad districts, and many 
villages were washed away by the rivers. This promising 
young chief died of a gallopping consumption in 1851, in the twenty- 
third year of his age. He was succeeded by his brother Mahdbat 
Khan who was about fourteen years of age. The affairs of the state 
were conducted by a Council presided over by Anantji Amarchand 
until the Nawab should attain the age of twenty-one years. As 
soon as he arrived at that age he appointed Anantji Amuarchand 
and Midh Hamad as his ministers, and conducted affairs himself. 
When the Nawab Sahib succeeded to the qadi he was but fourteen 
years of age, hence great power remained in the hands of his mother 
Naju Bibiand her favonrite a, woman named Chaitibu. As they were 
opposed to Anantji and Midh Hamad, they made strong representa- 
tions against this measure to the Political Agent in the name of 
the Nawab, and the Political Agent decided that there should again 
be a Council of Regency. Captain Sbortt accordingly was sent to 
Junégad in 1859 with instructions to direct the Sibandi, &c. not to 
: obey any orders of the Naw&b but only those of the Council of Re- 

gency. As however they did not comply, Captain Shortt reported to 
Government through Major Black, and Government sent Mr. Kinloch 
Forbes as Political Agent in 1860, and through him Dungarshi 
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Devshi was appointed minister, and Anantji and Mish Hémad were 
persuaded to resign. At this time two Lohdnds, Keshavji and Virji, 
confidential servants of Chaitiba and Naju Bibi, had acquired great 
power in the state, and hence Dungarshi Shet’s ministry was carried 
on smoothly for only four months, and eventually after holding 
power for fourteen months he was obliged to resign in 1861, and 
Jhadla Gokalji Sampatrém was appointed minister. Afterwards 
Dungarshi Shet was implicated in sheltering the Vaghers, and was 
also accused of instigating the murder of one Dosa Pdérakh. The 
actual murderer was tried and hung, and Dungarshi Shet was 
prohibited from any intercourse with the agency. In the investiga- 
tion which took place, some papers were found implicating Keshavji, 
Miah Hamad, and others, and they were placed in confinement at 
Rajkot. The Nawab, who had been kept in a species of confinement 
by his mother and Chaitibu and their unworthy favourites, now saw 
his opportunity to escape from the degrading tutelage in which he 
had been kept, and he wrote secretly to Colonel Barr, then Political 
Agent, to protect him from the indignities which he was suffering. 
Colonel Barr sent his assistant Captain Elhott to Jundgad to 
make inquiries, but that officer died shortly after his arrival there, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Coulson of the Civil Service. When 
Mr. Coulson was camped at Vanthali, the Nawab delighted at seeing 
an end to all the miseries he had been enduring, contrived to elude 
the vigilance of his mother and Chaitibu, and in company with his 
brother-in-law Shekh Baha-ud-din escaped to Vanthali and threw 
himself upon Mr. Coalson’s protection, which that officer gladly 
afforded him. Mr. Coulson reported what had occurred to Colonel 
Barr, who also was delighted to see the Nawab freed from the domi- 
nation of the set of intriguers who had hitherto conducted affairs, 
and he ordered Mr. Coulson to proceed to Jundgad and see that 
the ladies in question were no longer allowed to remain against the 
will of the Naw4b in his own palace. Eventually Colonel Barr came 
in person to Vanthali, and brought the Nawdb back to Jundagad 
and the intriguers expelled without either bloodshed or disturbance. 
In all the affairs of the time Colonel Barr was ably seconded by his 
assistant Mr. Coulson. Keshavji and his two companions were 
tried and found guilty and sentenced, Keshavji to ten years’ imprison- 
ment and his two companions to nine years’ each. Keshavji died 
in 1871, only two months after his release from confinement. 
Virji had died previously, having fallen from a window in the 
Uparkot, where he had been placed in confinement for instigating 
the queen-mother to rebel. The Naw4b Sdhib in February 1870 
attended the darbar held in Bombay by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald in 
honour of the Duke of Edinburgh, and in November 1872 visited 
Bombay, and attended the durbar held there by Lord Northbrook 
on the occasion of the bestowal of the rank of G.C.S.I. on the 
Begum of Bhopél, and again went to Bombay in October 1874, and 
paid his respects to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and attended the 
darbar held on that occasion. He also attended the Imperial darbar 
at Delhi on the Ist of January 1877, and availed himself of this 
opportunity to visit Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, Calcutta, 
Allahabad, and other towns and places of interest. The Nawf&b’s 
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personal salute was mcreased on the occasion of the Delhi Darbér 
from eleven to fifteen guns. In September 1882 Nawab S&hib 
Méhébat Khén died and was succeeded by his son Bahédur Khanji. 


There are two principal divisions in the land tenures, the khdlsah 
and the barkhali or lands held by vassals and others. The khdlsdh 
land is held on four different tenures, bhogvero or payment of certain 
cash dues in addition to a share in kind; vighot: where a certain 
assessment is made per vigha for a fixed period of years; udhad, 
where a fixed sum is levied for a certain number of years a 
on ; bhdgavatai, where a share in the produce in kind only is taken, 
and where cash dues are not levied. The pasdita land is land held 
rent-free on condition of village police service. Dharmdda, or 
tenure by religious service, includes lands bestowed on ascetics or 
holy men of whatever religion, as well as grants in endowment 
of mosques, temples, &c. Jivd: includes lands granted for 
maintenance as well as purely service tenures. The tndmt tenure 
differs from tho other in this, that no service can be demanded 
from the tenant. Patel Palat consists of land granted rent-free to 
patels in consideration of their services, and instead of pecuniary 
remuneration. Land held on the bhogvero tenure pays a plough tax 
in cash varying from Rs. 8 to Rs. 40 per santi, the santt varying 
from thirty to seventy-five vighds. The rajbhag or state share of the 
produce under this tenure is from one-eighth to one-fourth in ram 
crops, and from one-seventh to one-sixth in irrigated crops. Land 
held on the vighots tenure is assessed at rates differing according to 
the quality of the land, and the amount levied on rain-crop land 
varies from 4 koris to 8 horis per vigha, and on irrigated land from 
12 koris to 15 koris per cigha. For sugarcane there is a special 
rate, 40 to 50 koris per righa. 


The tenant has no power to sublet or transfer his holding, this 
transference being made by the state alone, which on such 
occasions levies a royalty consisting of a sum of ready money called 
kasumbo from the incoming tenant. The tenant is theoretically a 
tenant at will, but the state from motives of self-interest as well as 
—. rarely terminates a tenure. In vassal-held villages, the 

hagvatat system is universal, and the grdsias’ share of the produce 
is about the same as that levied by the Darbdér. ‘Tenants as a rule 
are better off in state villages, as the supervision of the grdsia is 
more minute than that of the Darbani official ; he has more masters 
also in a grdsia village and is more liable to veth. No land is 
liable to be sold by orders of any civil court in payment of a 
cultivator’s private debts; indeed as the land does not belong to 
him, it naturally is not liable to sale on account of his liabilities. 
The cultivator’s cattle and implements of husbandry are specially 
exempted from sale by order of any civil court. The revenue is 
collected in both crown and vassal villages at the time the grain is 
brought to the village grainyards, that is to say for rain crops, 
excepting cotton, in November and December, and for cotton, 
wheat, gram, &c.in March and April. The amount due to the state 
is either fixed on the principle above described, or by the dhal or 
kaltar system whereby a guess is made from the standing crop 
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and a fixed quantity settled as payable to the state. This latter 
custom obtains also sometimes in vassal villages. Arrears of land 
revenue rarely occur, but where arrears may exist they are 
enforced by mohsals, and should these fail to procure payment, the 
property of the cultivator (his cattle and implements of husbandry 
alone excepted) is sold to satisfy the state demand. Such cases as 


& rule only exist where advances have been made by the state to the: 


cultivator to buy’seed or cattle, or other necessary expenditure. 


The usual mode of internal management in vassal villages closely 
resembles the: English manorial holdings. The gdmdit land 
corresponds to the tenemental land and the gharkhed to the demesne 
lands ; where there are more landholders than one, and when a 
complete separation of interests has not been effected, it is usual 
for each shareholder to have separate gharkhed, while the tenemental 
lands remain joint amongst all the shareholders, the produce 
being divided according to the position of each in the family. The 
assessment is collected by two instalments, the first on Magsar 
sud 2nd (December) and the second on Vaishdkh sud 2nd (May). 
Remissions are granted in all vighoti villages on good cause being 
shown, and even in bhdgvatdi villages, if for instance a cultivator’s 
cattle were to die, a remission would be granted from the vero or 
ready money levies, to enable him to buy others. 


The fruit tree tax is one of the more important taxes. From all 
old mango and other fruit trees one-fourth of the yearly yield is 
taken, but now a tax is being substituted of 2s. per tree per annom 
from the date it begins to bear. Until a tree bears a crop of about 
fifty mangoes it'is not considered to be taxable. Grazing fees are 
levied from Rabéris, Bharvéds, Chdérans, and other professional 
graziers. Ubhad vero or a tax levied from the labouring classes is 
taken at the rate of one to five koris per house according to the 
number of persons. Kasab vero is generally levied at the rate of 
from one to ten koris per house of artisans according to the number 
of persons. In certain mahals a fixed sum is levied per caste, the 
actual amounts payable from each house being ecileciod by the caste 
patel or headman. 


There are in all thirty-six criminal and twenty-five civil courts, 
twenty-three criminal courts of officials exercising the powers of 
@ second class magistrate, viz. fifteen days’ imprisonment of either 
description and fifty koris fine; ten first class magistrates of whom 
nine have powers of imprisonment of either description up to six 
months and five up to 500 koris of their own motion, and they give 
sentences to double this extent with the sanctios of the sessions court, 
to which court they commit cases beyond their own cognizance. One 
magistrate, viz. that of Jundgad itself, has powers of imprisonment 
on his own motion of either description up to one year and fine up to 
1000 Xoris, and double that extent with the sanction of the sessions 
court. He holds also a small cause court on claims up to 100 koris, 
and no appeal lies from his decision. There is also a special court 
under the thanahdar of Babridvad with powers up to two years’ 
imprisonment of either description and fine up to 2000 koris. Then 
comes the office of deputy judge, an official who hears such criminal 
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Chapter XIII. or civil appeals as may be sent to him by the chief civil and criminal 
States and Places, COU'tS. His duties also consist of visiting the mahal courts and 
| inspecting their proceedings, &c. The Judge of the Sessions Court 
UNAORD: has power of imprisonment of either description up to fourteen years, 
and can fine to any extent, and can pass a sentence of death, but to 
carry out the sentence the sanction of the Nawab has to be obtained 
throngh the Appeal Court. The Appeal Court has no original 
jurisdiction but decides cases in appeal from the Sessions Court and 
Chief Criminal Court, and inspects the calendars of all the courts 
and decides points of procedure and expounds the local law. The 
final Court of Appeal in both civil and criminal matters is that of 
the Nawab himself who culls two of his ministers to assist him. 
There are twenty-twa courts of original civil jurisdiction with powers 
as under: three courts of cahiratdars with powers up to 100 koris, 
no appeal les from their decisions ; one court with powers up to 
500 koris; twelve with powers up to 2000 koris; four with powers 
up to 10,000 koris; and one up to 20,000 Aoris. The chief civil 
court can entertain civil claims up to any amount, and hears appeals 
from the subordinate courts. Appeal lies from this court to the 
Court of Appeal and from that to the Nawab himself. 


The village police consists of a mukhi or police patel aided by 
the village pasiitis. There are but few pagis or trackers in Sorath, 
though in important villages some are usually to be found. In 
many villages either pasditus or jamuidirs undertake police duties, 
and are responsible for compensation in case of thefts or robberies. 
The military force consists of 275 drilled horsemen, 125 drilled 
footmen, thirty drilled artillerymen, and thirteen guns, not including 
mounted in forts, &c. In addition to these there are about 100U 
horsemen and about 6000 sibandi or footmen. In 1876 the gross 
revenue amounted to £181,720 of which the chief items were land 
revenue £121,260, and land and sea custom duties £32,071. The 
entire amonnt of tribute and similar demands paid annually by 
Jundgad through the British Government are £2839 to the British 
Government, £4216 to the Gdekwar Government, £152 to the Jetpur 
Kathis, and £1240 to Jifardbad, Gondal, and Porbandar on account 
of certain villages. The Jundgad ports are not recognized as British 
Indian ports. The principal export duties are those on cotton, wool, 
ghi, oil-seeds and grain as under: On cotton an ad ralorem duty of 
two per cent plus one anna per kori at Verdval and Rs. 1} at Bherai 
per bale of twenty mans; two and half per cent is levied at the 
remaining ports. On all other exports a two per cent ad ralorem 
duty plus one anna per kori is levied at Veraval, 24 per cent at other 
ports excepting Bherai, where one per cent is levied. ‘The import 
dues are levied at the same rates as the export dues at the ports 
mentioned, Land customs are levied in the i unigad territory at 44 
per cent ad valorem both export and import. 


The postal arrangements are under the charge of the iuspecting 
age Cutch and Kathidwar, but the state also maintains five 
ines of local post. In 1881 there were eighty schools with 4280 
pupils on the roll at the end of the year, and four dispensaries where 
23,000 patients were treated. 
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Juna‘gad. This town is in 70° 13’ east longitude and 21° 1’ 
north latitude, and situated as it is under the Girndr and Datér 
hills, is one of the most picturesque towns in India, while in 
antiquity and historical interest it yields to none. The town is 
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called Karnakubja in the Girnér M&hatmya, but another shluk 


‘assigns it the fullowing four names in different ages! : 


First it was named Manipur ; 

In the Smritis it is called Chandraketupur ; 
Thirdly was it named Raivata; 

And in this iron age Paurdtanpur. 

No reasons are given for the name Manipur, bat Chandraketu 
appears to have been a Suryavansi king who worshipped both Shiv 
and Nardyan with great assiduity, and visited Kailaés and Vaikunth 
for this purpose. ‘The gods, pleased at his devotion, told him to 
reside near Mount Raivat, and he accordingly repaired thither and 
built a city on the old site of Manipur, which he named after himself 
Chandraketupur. Shivand Naérdyan took up their residence in the 
vicinity, Shiv at the temple of Bhaonéth, and Néréyan as Damodar 
Rai near the Damodar Kund. But both in the Méhdtmya and 
elsewhere, Junagad is called simply Durg the Fort. To this day 
an inhabitant of Sordth will simply call it Gadh (the Fort). Thus 
an inhabitant of (say) Vanthali or Majevadi would in familiar con- 
verse simply say, ‘lam going to Gadh tomorrow,’ and not use 
the word Jundgad at all. Junadgad appears in old writings, &c., 
Jirandurg, and Jirangadh, and lastly as Jundgad. In the old rock 
inscriptions the city is called Girinagar, Nagar, and in one place 
Purvanagar. In the Vanthali inscription it is called Jiran Prdkér. 

Professor Lassen, in the Indische Alterthumskunde, declares the 
ancient name to have been Yavangadh, or Fortress of the Yavans, 
now corrupted to Junaégad. And if indeed it were formerly the 
seat of Persian or Baktrian Satraps, or of the Sah dynasty, such a 
conjecture seems not unreasonable, and certainly is plausible 
enough, but | incline to think that the general consensus of the 
names, Pauratanpur, Purvanagar, Jirandurg, Jirangadh, and Juné- 
gadh points strongly in the direction that ‘the ancient fortress’ is 
_ the real signification of the name. 


The Uparkot or citadel is the old or ancient fortress whence 
Junadgad probably derives its name, though possibly it may be 
from the fort on Mount Girnar; both have great claims to antiquity. 
The ancient archway at the entrance to the Uparkot, within the 
outer gate, is a fine specimen of the old Hindu toran or compromise 
for an arch. The Uparkot also contains most interesting Buddhist 
caves, and the whole of the ditch and neighbourhood is honeycombed 
with caves or their remains. The most interesting of these are those 
called Kh&prdkodia near the telegraph office. These caves have 
all the appearance of having been once a monastery, and bear the 
cognizance of the then ruling race, a Winged Lion or Griffin. They 
appear to have been two or three storeys in height. But the 
quarrymen have been allowed to encroach and injure them, and the 





1The Sanskrit is: ‘Adaw Manipuram ndm; Chandraketupuram Smritam ; 
tritiyam Raivatam ndm ; Kalau Paurdianam puram. 
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Chapter XIII. lower ones have never been systematically cleared out. Were this 
States and Places, done possibly some interesting remains might be discovered. The 
feiss caves within the Uparkot evidently formed the residence of a 
religious establishment, and are fully described by Dr. Burgess in 

his Antiquities of Kutch and Kathidwér. 


The ditch is cut entirely out of the rock and forms a strong 
defence. In the Uparkot are the two ravs named Adiand Chadi; 
they are said to have been built by slave girls belonging to the Chudé- 
sama rulers of ancient times. One well is called after Ra Noghan. 
This is very deep and has a wonderful circular staircase inside it. 
There is also in the Uparkot a mosque built by Sultén Mahmud 
Begada, but now falling into ruin. Near this mosque is a large 
cannon left by the Turks at Div and brought to Jundgad by Malik 
Eidéz by order of Sultaén Bahdador Sha&h. It is called the Lilam Top 
and is seventeen feet long and seven and a half feet in circumference 
at the breech, and the diameter of the muzzle is nine and a half 
inches. An inscription on the cannon mentions that the maker of 
this gun was one Muhammad Hamzéh who lived iu the reign of Sultan 
Salimdén son of Salimkhdn. Another large cannon called Chudénél, 
also from Div, is in the southern portion of the fort. It 1s thirteen 
feet long and has a muzzle fourteen inches in diameter. 


The Uparkot has been many times besieged, and often taken, on 
which occasions the Raja was wont to flee to the fort on Mount 
Girndr, which from its inaccessibility was almost impregnable. The 
most famous sieges of the — of which we have any distinct 


historical account, are those by 
Sultéon Muhamad Tughlak Circa sh ..» A.D. 1350 
Zufarkb4n (afterwards Sultén Muzéfar of 
Gojarat) bee i ge a wes 9, 1394 
Sultén A’hmad Shéh of Gujarat ae we 97 “1414 
Sult4n Mahmud Begada of Gujarat ... woe 5, 1472 


Naurangkhén, Sayad Kdsim, and Gujarkhan. | 1591-92 


But it was besieged doubtless by the Anhilvdda sovereigns and 
probably by both Mulrdj Solanki and Sidhraéj Jayasingh. There is 
an inscription of Ra Mandlik, son of Ra Mahipaldev within the 
Uparkot. It is dated a.p. 1451 (Samvaé 1507). The fortifications of 
the town of Junégad were all built by the Muhammadans after the 
capture of the place by Sult4n Mahmud Begada of Gujardét in about 
a.v. 1472. Tho town is most picturesque, and the palace is a fine hand- 
some building. Of late years a fine hospital and other public buildings 
have been erected, and the town has been much improved by fine 
honses built by the nobles of the court. Among these the finest is 
the house of the late minister Jamadaér Salih Hindi, C.I.E. There is 
also a nice circle of shops called the Mahébat Circle in front of the 
Naw&b’s palace. There is also a clock-tower here. The custom- 
house also is a fine building and so is the residence of Shekh B&ahé- 
ud-din; and a fine guest-house has lately been built for native 
guests and officials of rank. There are two fine dharmshdlas 
without the Majevadi and Veréval gates respectively. The Visal 
vdv in the town of Jundgad is said to have been built by Vania 
Visal, the traitorous minister of Ra Mandlik. Ra Mandlik is said 
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to have seduced Mohini, the beautiful wife of the minister, who to 
avenge himself betrayed his master to Sultén Mahmmud. 

There seems little doubt but that the Uparkot is the ancient 
Jundgad. The present town is more correctly called Mustafabad 
and was built by Mahmud Begada of Gujarat. Below the Uparkot 
are the caves of Bava Piéra, a famous Hindu ascetic who is said 
to have resided in them. But the caves are Buddhist and long 
anterior to Bava Pidra. Bava Pidra’s monastery is not far from 
these caves, and about a hundred yards from the Vagheshvari Gate. 
This ascetic gave his name to a well-known ford in the Narmada river. 

We have no records of any raling races at Jundgad previous to 
the Chuddsamas, except what is contained in the Girnér inscriptions 
but it does not seem unlikely that Jundgad may have been the 
seat of the ancient Persian Satraps, if not of the Sah or Sinha 
dynasty, who appear to have originally been Satraps of Bactria, 
though afterwards independent. The rule of the Guptdés certainly 
reached as far as Jundgad, witness Skanda Gupta’s inscription, 
and it was probably afterwards included in the Valabhi dominions. 
After this we know, but with no great certainty as to dates, that it 
passed under the rule of the Chuddésamaés, a Yadav tribe from 
Thatha in Sind, and who, originally called Samds, added Chuda as 
a prefix as being descendants of Réo Chud&échandra. The history of 
this tribe 1s however almost entirely lost, and the bardic legends 
differ so much as to the names, number, and order of the chieftains, 
that implicit confidence cannot be placed on them. Nevertheless 
the following list is no doubt fairly reliable. 

The bardic accounts are unanimous in ascribing the origin of 
the Chuddésamaés to Chuddchandra Yadav, a Rajput of the Sama 
tribe of Yadavs then ruling at Saminagar, the modern Nagar 
Thatha in Sind; and they also agree that before his arrival in the 

eninsula, Vala Ram was the Raja of Vamansthali, the modern 
Vanthali. Some say that Vala Ram had no son, but that his sister 
had married the father of R&éo Chuddchandra of Saminagar, and 
that the Raja kept his nephew Rao Chuddchandra at Vamansthahi, 
and finally appointed him his successor. Others say that Vala Rain 
had ason, but that he quarrelled with Chuddchandra, and that rather 
than that this son should have V&mansthali, Vala Ram expelled 
him from the country. All agree that Chuddchandra succeeded him. 
There are very few bardic verses regarding Chudachandra, but he 
is mentioned in the Dhandhusar inscription, and there is a play on 
his name, viz. that as Chandrachuda (Shiv) placed the moon 
(Chandra) on his head (chud4é) so Chuddéchandra was considered by 
the kings of the neighbouring countries as Chuddésamaén or as their 
head; hence Chuddsama. But no doubt the real derivation is 
Chuda from Chuddchandra’s name, and Sama from the name of his 
tribe. Possibly, however, the Chuddsamds may be the ancient 
Chorasmii or Chorasmians. Chuddchandra is called R4i Chuda in 
a poetry. The shlok from the Dhandhusar inscription 1s as 

ollows!: 


1The Sanskrit runs: Sh. Chandrachuda Chudd chandram Chudd samdnam drita 
yatah,. Jaygati nripa haunea vanshottansah, Sansatprashaunsito vanshah, 
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As Shri Chandrachuda (Shiv) places the moon on his head ; 
So Rajds of the best blood have considered Chudachandra as their head ; 
May this race of his, distinguished in all courts, be victorious. 

It may, I think, be considered as beyond a doubt that Chuda- 
chandra reigned at Vanthali, and that he founded the rule of the 
Chudasama tribe in Sorath at the close of the ninth or commence- 
ment of the tenth century or possibly a few years previously. 
Chuddchandra had a son named Hamir, but it is doubtful whether 
he succeeded his father, and it seems most probable that he died 
during his father’s lifetime, and that Chudachandra was succeeded 
by his grandson Mulréj, the son of Hamir. 

Mulraj succeeded his grandfather in a.p. 907, and devoted much 
attention to foreign wars. He is said to have captured three 
Rajas of the north, south, and east respectively, he himself 
being the Raja of the west. The Raja of the south is mentioned in 
the bardic verse commemorating the achievement as being the 
Raja of Asir. Another Raja is called the Raja of Gajan ; this may 
be for Gajni in Afghdnistan or Gdjna an ancient name of Cambay ; 
the third Raja is called Som or Somo, but his kingdom is not 
mentioned. In this poetry Mulrdj is described as the son of Hamir. 
His capital was at Vanthali, though in other bardic poetry he 1s 
called lord of Girndr. He was succeeded by his son Vishvavarah. 

Vishvavaréh (the Boar of the World) was a renowned warrior, 
and famous also for his munificence. He is said to have con- 
quered many lands and bestowed them on poets and others. His 
fame is said to have reached Mandugad (Malwa), Pdrkargad 
(Sind Froutier), and Kach Makran, the Konkan, Kachh, and Kano}. 
The bardic poetry commemorating this, calls him son of Mulraj and 
grandson of Hamir. ‘He was succeeded by his famous son Ra 
Gaéhano or Géharisingh. 

Ra Gédhario succeeded his father in a.p. 940. His name and date 
make his resemblance to Grah Ripu of the Dvydshray and Ras 
Mala, &c., so striking, that there seems little reason to doubt that 
Grah Ripu was Ra Grahari, which is equivalent to Grah Ripu, ar 
being enemy in Sanskrit. The bardic poetry calls him son of 
Visvavaréh, and even the kings of Delhi, Devan: and Lanka 
(Ceylon) are represented as trembling at his name. So great was 
the extent of his rule that it is said that when the ryots brought 
the state share of their grain (rajbhag) from his most distant 
frontiers to Jundgad, most of it used to be consumed by them as 
food by the way. He was a great friend and ally of Laékha Phulani, 
Raja of Cutch, and was finally defeated by Mulrdj of Anhilvdda 
and taken prisoner, but on giving security not to molest the pilgrims 
to Somnath was released by him. Lékha Phuléni was slain in the 
battle. According to the Dvydshray (Indian Antiquary, page 74, 
vol. IV.) this chief built the Uparkot. 

Ra Kavat succeeded him in A.p, 982 and is said to have fought 
with Ano, the lord of Abu, and to have captured him ten times and 
ten times released him. This feat is commemorated in the following 
couplet in which Kavat is described as the son of Grahuario.' 





1THKe Gujardti runs: Abu sut dno, Grahyo yrahiriute, jene dashvela derann, 
mukyo avalimdn. 
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There is a well-known legend in Sor4th about Ra Kavdt. It is 
said that a Réja named Viramdev Parmér! ruled in the Shiél 
Island, and contrived to capture many RaAjas by his stratagems, and 
confined them there in a wooden cage. At last he captured Rajds 
of all the thirty-six races except the Yadav. As he wished to 
capture Ra Kavat, he persuaded him to visit him on board of his 
ship which was riding at anchor near Pétan SomnA&th, and there 
treacherously captured him, and sailing off with him to the Shiél 
Bet confined him there with the other Rajdés in the wooden cage. 
Ra Kavaét’s maternal uncle was the famous Uga Vala of Taldja. 
On one occasion, when all the warriors were relating their achieve- 
ments before Ra Kavé&t, all extolled Uga Vala so much that the Ra 
grew jealous, and said to Uga Vala that he was a good warrior when 
aided by Vanthali, but otherwise not of much account. Va4la Uga, 
however, boasted that he could manage without the aid of Vanthali, 
and said metaphorically, that he could clap hands with one palm, 
z.e. without the assistance of the Réo. He then left the darbdr in 
anger and returned to ‘Taléja. The Ra now in prison sent the 
following message to Vala Uga by means of a wandering minstrel 
(a bard) who had passed by his prison? : 

Grief at his heart and a wound on his head; 

Say to Uga VAla, Kavat is in the wooden cige; 

You said that when occasion arose that you Uga, the Vala lord of 
Taldja, could clap hands with one palm. 

On hearing of the capture of Ra Kavat, Vala Uga set off with a 
large army to release him, and arrived at the Shiaél Bet. After 
obtaining access to the island by a stratagem, he put the garrison 
to the sword and slew Viramdev. In his anxiety to release Kavaét 
he burst open the cage with a kick. In doing this his foot 
accidentally strack Ra Kavét. Kav4t was much enraged at this, 
and though Uga Véla made much bubmission to him, he treasured, 
up the grudge, and after returning to Vanthali he led an army 
against Vala Uga, and finally killed him near Chitrdsar in Babarid- 
vad, where his pdliyo now stands. Itis said that Uga Vala’s sister 
came to visit her brother’s paliyo, but found several memorial stones, 
and knew not which was that of her brother. In her grief, she 
implored her brother to give her a sign as to which was his pdliyo, 
and on this Uga V4la’s memorial stone bent forward to greet her. 
Hence this pdliyo does not exactly face the east. It is still bending 
forward as it is supposed to have done to greet his sister. Kavat 
was succeeded by his son Dyas. 


Ra Dy&s succeeded his father in a.p. 1003. During his reign the 
Radja of Patan invaded his dominions and conquered the town of 
Vanthali. Ra Dyas fled to the Uparkot, to which the Raja laid 
siege. Different reasons are assigned for the war, but the accounts 
are unanimous in representing Ra Dyds to have insulted one of the 





1The Rija also called in some versions of the legend Megh4nand Chavado. 

2 The Gujarati is: Chhdti upar sherdo, matha upar vidh; Bhanajo Vala Ugla 
kat pdnjare Kavdt ; Tuni keto tak dvya, tdli Taldja dhani, Vdla have vajddya eke 
hdthe Ugla. 
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ladies of the Réja’s family while on a pilgrimage to Girndr. After 
much difficulty the Uparkot was taken by a stratagem, soldiers 
being concealed in covered chariots under the pretence that there 
were ladies in them. On obtaining entrance to the fort, they 
massacred the garrison and Ra Dyas was slain. The bards represent 
Ra Dyas to have given his head in charity to a Charan, but this 1s 
manifestly a legend invented to conceal his defeat. (See Indian 
Antiquary for November 1873). Ranchoaji in his Taérikh-i-Sorath 
makes out that Jundgad was taken by Sidhréj Jayasingh of 
Anhilvada Patan, but Sidhraj did not ascend the throne until ap. 
1093-94. After the death of Ra Dyaés, his widow Sorath Ram 
became a sati, and the Patan Raja placed a thdnah in Junagad 
and Vanthali. In some bardic poetry Ra Dyas is represented to 
have captured the Rana of Chitor, and brought him to Junagad asa 
prisoner, but this is probably bardic exaggeration. When Juna- 
gad was taken, one of his Ranis fled with his young son Noghan 
to Eidvej in Und, and thence took shelter with Ahir Devdiyat of 
Alidhar Bodidhar. This man is celebrated in local poetry as having 
allowed his son Vdsan to be taken and put to death by the 
thanahddr in order to save Ra Noghan. It is said that the thanahddr 
was informed that Ra Dyds’s son Noghan was concealed in Devatyat’s 
house ; he therefore seut for him on pretence of inquiring into some 
village accounts, and then asked him whether Noghan was not 
concealed in his house. Devdiyat admitted that it was the case, 
and agreed to send for him. He accordingly wrote a letter to his 
wife desiring her to send Noghan, but gave the messenger private 
Instructions to send his own son V4san in his place. Now Noghan 
was concealed at Alidhar-Bodidhar in Devdiyat’s house, and lived 
there with Devaiyat’s son Vdsan and his daughter Jdsal. When 
Devaiyat’s letter arrived, the household were thrown into the 
greatest grief, for Vasan had only recently been marred. Never- 
theless, though knowing the fate which would await him, Vasan 
ut on his wedding garments and repaired to Junégad. When 
fsan reached Jundgad, the thdnahddr asked Devaiyat if this 

were indeed Ra Noghan, and on his replying that it was, he ordered 
him to slay him, which Devdiyat did without showing any com- 
punction, but uttered under his breath this couplet— 

‘The mind felt. compunction, but this compunction availed nothing; 

And he was slain by his own father 

In the bazaar of Junagad.’ 

It is said that when Vasan was near Jundgad, he asked the way 
to the governor’s audience-hall. A man pointed it out and asked 
him to whose wedding he was going, as he was so gaily dressed. 
‘You will see,’ said Vdsan, ‘if you will accompany me to the 
governor’s palace.’ Devdiyat now returned home and devoted all 
his thoughts to vengeance; he at last engaged all the Ahirs to 
assemble on the occasion of Jasal’s marriage, and promised to 
deliver the thénahddr into their hands if they would afterwards 
place Noghan on the throne. They agreed, and Devdiyat repaired 
to Jundgad to celebrate the marriage, and requested the 
thanahdar and his men to honour the marriage with their pre- 
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sence. On their starting for Junégad, Jdsal spoke as follows to Ra 
Noghan : 


My mother was weeping near the house, 
My sister wept witbout, 
Devaiyat slew Vasan, 
That your ancient rule should not pass away from you. 

Devdiyat instructed the Ahirs to fall on the thanahddr and his men 
as soon as the great drum should beat. He took Noghan then with 
him to the thdénahddr’s kacheri, and told him to ask whose drum 
that was. Noghan did so, and Devdiyat replied, It is the thda- 
nahdar’s drum, but you must not beat it, else the ray will be changed. 
On this Noghan advanced fearlessly, and commenced to beat the 
drum, and the Ahirs surrounded the thdnahdér and his men on all 
sides and cut down every oneof them. They then seated Ra Noghan 
on the throne. Jasal was afterwards married with great pomp, and 
Ra Noghan bestowed two villages on her husband with whom she 
then went to Sind. 


While there, Hamir Sumro saw and fell in love with her and en- 
deavoured to seize her, but the Ahirs fled. Hamir Sumro pursued 
them and she sought aid from Ra Noghan, and sent him some verses 
reminding him that her brother V4san’s life had been given for him. 
Ra Noghan now marched on Sind, and defeated Hamir Sumro and 
rescued Jdsal. He returned to Soréth and went to Dhari at which 
place he is said to have dropped a most valuable ring in the 
Galdharo Talav. In order to recover it he tried, but unsuccessfully, 
to empty the tank. A local couplet records this attempt thus: 

999 Pévars Noghan employed, nevertheless the bottom was not reached, 
and the Galdharo was not a whit dismayed.’ 

The author of the Taérikh-i-Sordth says that the army of Ra Noghan 
was composed of Rajputs, Ahirs, Kathis, Kolis, and Khaénts. Ra 
Khengér succeeded his father, and died after a peaceful reign of 
twenty-three years ; he was succeeded by his son Noghan. 


This Noghan did not confine his wars to the peninsula, but offended 
the great Sidhréj of Anhilvaéda who (R4és Mala, page 119, new 
edition) compelled him on one occasion to take grass in his mouth 
and make submission. He also incensed against himself Harrdj of 
Umeta on the Mahi, and contrived also to havea feud with the 
Vaghela of Bhoira in the peninsula. Also he was much displeased 
with Chéran Mesan who had insulted him, and he vowed that he 
would split his (the Chéran’s) cheeks. 


Ra Noghan had four sons: Bhim, the founder of the houses 
of Bhadli, Sarva (whence the Sarvaiyds), and G4mph; Satarsal, 
who received Dhandhuka; Devghanji, who received the Osham 
Chordési; and Ra Khengdr who succeeded him. It is said that 
when Ra Noghan lay adying, his spirit would not pass from his frame 
until his sons would promise to perform four behests with which he 
charged them. These were (1) to slay Harrdj of Umeta; (2) to 
destroy the fort of Bhoira (now under Jasdan) ; (3) to break down 
the gate of Patan; and (4) to split the cheeks of a Chaérar named 
Mesan who had spoken disrespectfully of him. Khengér alone 
undertook to perform these four tasks (Rés Mala, new edition, page 
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119) and poured water into his father’s hand as a token that he 
had sworn to perform these deeds. Then the soul of Noghan was 
released. As Noghan was proclaimed at Junégad, he made that 
place his capital, though often residing at Vanthali. 

Ra Khengér immediately on succeeding to the throne, hearing that 
Sidhraj was absent warring in Malwa, marched to Patan, and broke 
down one of the gates. He carried off the wooden gates to Juna- 
gad and put them up in the Kalve gateway at thattown. He then 
advanced to Umeta, killed Harraéj, and washed his blade in the 
Mahi, and on his return he passed by Bhoira and broke down the 
fortress thereof. When he returned to Jundgad he sent for the 
Charan and filled his mouth with gold, until he said ‘ My cheeks are 
split ;’ afterwards he bestowed on him the village called after him 
Mesanka. It is about twelve miles to the south-west of Palitana’ Ra 
Khengér married the celebrated Ranik Devdi, who had been sought 
in marriage by Sidhrdj Jayasingh, and this fresh injary eventually 
caused that monarch to march against the Ra. He laid siege to 
Junigad and finally took the Uparkot. It is said that Ra Khen- 
gar used to stay himself at the Uparkot, but kept Ranik Devdi in 
his palace in the fortress of Girndér. His nephews, Visal and Desal, 
were the only persons allowed access there except the guard. Ra 
Khengér used to go from the Uparkot to the Girnér fortress to visit 
Raénik Devdi, and one day found Desal there drunk, and, in spite of 
all his protestations, accused him of an improper intimacy with her. 
Finally he expelled both Desal and Visal, who at once went to Sidh- 
raj, and by obtaining entrance to the Uparkot with some cattle 
carrying grain, they slew the guards and attacked the palace. The 
Ra came forth and fought and fell in the battle, and the Uparkot 
was taken. After this Desal and Visal took Sidhrdj up to the 
Girndr fortress, and asked their aunt to open the gate. She did so, 
not knowing what had happened. Then Sidhraj entered, and on 
seeing her two sons, ordered them to be put to death. He now took 
Raénik Devdi with him, and returned towards Patan. At Wadhwan, 
overcome by the noble bearing of Rénik Devdi, he offered to make 
her his first queen, but she told him that nothing would make her 
forgive him the death of her innocent boys. ‘Then ‘ Sat’ coming 
on her, she cursed Sidhr4éj, and warned him that he should die son- 
less. After this she mounted the funeral pile and was burned with 
her husband’s turban in her lap. Rénik Devdi’s memorial-stone 
stands in Wadhwan to this day. Hercurse was fulfilled, and Sidh- 
r4j died childless. Some of the verses of this ballad of Ra Khengér 
and Ranik Devdi are very poetical. Many are given in the Ras 
Mala, but not, I think, the following : 

For shame murderous Girndr, 

Why were you not bent crooked. 
When died Ra Khengar, 
Thus wept Ranik Devdi. 

Shortly after Sidhr4j’s return, the inhabitants of Junfgad rose 
and expelled his thinahddar and seated Noghan IIT. on the throne. 
This chieftain does not make a figure in history, and probably was 
careful not to attract the notice of the sovereigns of Patan. He 
died in a.p. 1140 and was succeeded by his son Kavat, who ruled 
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in an equally unobtrusive manner, and after a short reign of twelve 
years was succeeded by his son called Jayasingh, called also Gaério 
and Dyas. 


The bards explain that the names Dyas and Gdrio are both titles, 
Dyas meaning the giver and Gério (Grathario) the seizer. They 
say that the real name of this chieftain was Jayasingh, but that his 
seizing on Kanoj obtained for him the title of Gdrio, and his muni- 
ficence caused him to be known as Dyds. His seizure of Kanoj is 
thus explained. Jayasingh was a connection of the celebrated Jaya- 
chandra of Kano}, and is said to have been left by that chieftain in 
charge of Kanoj] when Jayachandra went forth to war with Prathi- 
r4j Chohaén. On Jaysachandra’s return defeated, Jayasingh refused to 
permit him to enter, and retained possession of the place. For this 
achievement he was called Ra Grdhario or Gdrio. Subsequently 
terms were arranged between Jayachandra and Jayasingh, and the 
latter returned to Soréth conquering Gwélior on his return journey 
and defeating the Raja of Mewar. Jayasing afterwards joined the 
sovereign of Gujarat, Bhimdev, in his warfare with Prathirdéj, and 
is alluded to in the Prathiraj Rasa as Chuddsama Jayasingh (Ras 
Mala, page 166, new edition). On the death of this chieftain his 
R&ni burned herself with him on his funeral pile. He was succeed- 
ed by his son Raisingh. 


Raisingh reigned four years and was succeeded by his son Mahipal 
II. Raisingh is said to have fought with the celebrated Prathir4j 
Choh&n. This chieftain was also called Gajraj. The Raja Vachraj of 
Sirsa (North-West Provinces) invaded Sorath in the reign of Gajréj 

and marched against Jundgad, but was defeated and taken prisoner 
by Gajréj. Afterwards Gajré] sent his senadpati Chuddémani and an 
army to Hindusthdn, and declared that he would give his daughter 
Motindde to whomsoever should be able to defeat, him. Chudaémani 
marched to Méhoba where resided Ala and Udal, maternal cousins 
of Mal Khén, son of Vachraj R4ja of Sirsa, who had succeeded his 
father on the gddi. They accepted Chudémani’s challenge on behalf 
of Mal Kh&énand defeated his army, Udal vanquishing Chudémani 
in single combat. Then the marriage was agreed upon, but it was 
arranged that another battle should take place at Jundgad, and 
each party invited their supporters to fight. On Mal Khan’s side 
was Likhan of Kano], Ramaya of Gujargadh, Raja Prathipat, Raja 
Makranda of Mohangadh, and others; while on Gajraj’s side were 
many chieftains of equal rank. After some fighting Gajraj was worsted 
and Mal Khén was married to Motindde. Mahipal was succeeded 
by his son Jayamal. Ra Jayamal’s praises are celebrated in the 
Jayamal Jasvarnan. He is said to have been both brave, handsome, 
and accomplished. He was succeeded by his son. The following 
duho is said of R4 Jayamal : | 

. The D&modar Kund, Kunvar Mehepo, 
And the old fortress and Mount Girnér, 


Such things belong to no other house, 
But all four belong to the house of Chud.! 


1Chud short for Chuddchandra. 
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Many R&j4s are satd to have presented Jayamal with horses as 
tribute. 


Ra Mehepo succeeded his father in A.D. 1230. in his reign the 
KA&this became very headstrong and rebelled, and assembled their 
forces at Kotra. They defeated the Ra’s minister Motichand who 
marched against them. The V4la chief of Dhénk alone supported 
the Ra, who now marched against the K4this with a powerful army, 
and drove them from their villages. On the Ra’s return to 
Jundgad, however, the Kathis returned. The KA&this during this 
warfare seized several villages belonging to Dhénk. Ra Mehepo 
was succeeded by his son Khengar. 


Ra Khengér succeeded his father A.D. 1253. He followed up 
his father’s successes against the Kathis and expelled them from the 
Dhénk villages which they had occupied, and restored them to the 
Dhdnk chieftain, and compelled the Kéthis to agree toservice. The 
chief men at Ra Khengér’s court were Vala Arjanji of Dhénk, who 
was a Vala Rajput, and Kahdén Seth. These two Tecan the post 
of chief minister was given to Mélan Mehta. Kalidn Seth, indignant 
at his supersession, caused Malan Mehta to be assassinated. This 
came to the Ra’s ears and he put Kalian Seth to death and appoint- 
ed M4lan Mehta’s son, Mahidhar, as chief minister. When Kahan 
Seth’s son Lovo grew up, he fledto Delhi, and finally at the close of 
the next reign persuaded the Emperor to send an army to Gujarat. 
Ra Khengér and Arjanji are said to have ravished a Mer female. 
Her cries attracted her kindred, who wounded both Arjanjiand the 
Ra so grievously that they subsequently both died of their wounds. 


During Ra Mandlik’s time Alagh Kh4n conquered Gujar4t on the 
art of Sult4n Alé-ud-din Khilji ; he also destroyed Somnath, which 
fad been rebuilt since the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, and conquered 
the sea-coast of the peninsula from Goghato Médhavapur. On this 
occasion Ra Mandlik is said to have defeated a division of his troops, 
but possibly he may have defeated one of the Muhammadan gov- 
ernors of the sea-coast left by Alagh Kh4n. Whichever may be the 
exact truth, heis styled in the Revati Kund inscription as conqueror 
of the Moghals. In the Girnér inscription he is mentioned as 
having adorned the temple of Nemin&th with gold plates. We learn 
from the Vanthali inscription that a (Rathor) chieftaim named 
Jagatsingh wrested Vanthali from him (in about a.p. 1261) and this 
family ruled there under five successive chiefs for four distinct genera- 
tions. It seems possible that these Rathods were the ancestors of 
the V4}4s of Somnéth, and their alliance with the Vaghelas of 
Dholka would explain their ability to hold so important a town as 
Vanthali without molestation. Ra Mandlik was succeeded by 
Noghan IV. 

Ra Noghan IV. was of middle age when he succeeded to the 
gadi. He is praised in the Girn4r inscription as a mighty warrior. 
He reigned only for two years, and was succeeded by his son Mahi- 
pal III. This inscription calls the Chudésamas of the Yadav stock. 

Ra Mahip4l succeeded his father and repaired the temple of Som- 
ndth and gave much money for religious uses. After a reign of 
seventeen years, he was succeeded by his son Khengar. 
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Ra Khengar succeeded his father in 1325. He expelled the Mu- 
hammadan governors from Somnéth and restored the ancient glory 
of the temple. But in his reign Sult4n Muhammad Tughlak invaded 
Gujarét, and besieged and took Jundgad, and took Ra Khengér 
prisoner and subdued the country. In this battle Vaghela Vir, a 
devoted adherent of Khengér, was slain. Ra Khengér was however 
soon released; he now turned his attention to putting down piracy 
and acquiring a footing on the sea-shore, pot g is said to have con- 
quered the eighteen islands on the coast. Ra Khengér was a great 
patron of music. He is said in the Mandlik KAévya to have subdued 


eighty-four minor chieftains, Jh4l4s and Gohils included. He was. 


succeeded by his son Jayasingh. 


Ra Jayasingh succeeded his father in 1351. He is said in the 
Mandlik Kéavya to have been victorious over his enemies. The 
Mubammadan rulers of the sea-coast and Somnéth country, who 
had been reappointed by Muhammad Tughlak, appear to have 
retained their posts. Inhistimethe Emperor Firoz Tughlak came 
to Gajardt. Ra Jayasingh was succeeded by his son Mahipal. 


Ra Mahipél IV. succeeded his father and recovered Vanthali 
from Amarsingh and Tejsingh, the descendants of Jagatsingh ; he 
was succeeded by his brother Muktasingh or Mokalsingh. 


Ra Muktasingh succeeded his brother, and reigned for twenty-four 
years, during which time he appears to have devoted himself to 
promoting literatare and preserving peace with his neighbours. He 
was succeeded by his son Mandlik II. Zufar Khan, afterwards 
Sultan Muzafar, exacted tribute from him; after his st PH in 1394, 
and previously to this he, agreeably to the orders of the Viceroy of 
Gujarat on behalf of Sultén Firoz Tughlak, who placed a thdnahdar 
at Jundégad, removed his capital from Junfgad to Vanthali and 
obeyed this sovereign’s orders. By this monarch’s order he 
marched against Ghumli, and subdued the chieftains of the coast, 
This appears from the Dhandusar inscription. His minister’s name 
was Gadadhar, and after him his son Vijayanéth, who built the vav 
at Dhandhusar in which an inscription is found bearing date S4& 
1445, a.p. 1389. He was succeeded by his son Mandlik. 


Ra Mandlik succeeded his father in A.p. 1397, but does not 
appear to have made a very prominent figure in the history of the 
time ; he remained at Vanthali, and died in 1400, and was succeeded 
by his brother Melak or Melag. 


Ra Melak succeeded his brother in a.p. 1400. He expelled the 
thanahdar from Jundgad and again made that city his capital. He 
appears from the Mandlik K4vya' to have sheltered a Jhdla chieftain 
fleeing from Sultén Ahmad (probably Satarsél). Ina.p.1413-14 Sultén 

mad marched against J rag On this occasion Ra Melingdev 
fought a pitched battle with Sultén Ahmad at Vanthali, but was 
efeated, and fled to Jundgad.* Vanthali was taken by Sultén 
d, who then marched to Junfgad and took the lower fortress 


1 See Dhrangadra History, Gujarat History, and Mirat-i-Sikandri. 
2 Mirat-i-Sikandri. ? Mirat-i-Sikandri and Memorial-stones at Vanthalli. 
B 613—63 
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{the Uparkot), but the Raja escaped by fleeing to the upper fortress 
of Girnér. But the Mirat-i-Sikandri adds,‘ The greater part of 
the zamindars of Sorath became submissive and obedient, and 
consented to service.’ And it farther appears that he left two 
officers to collect the zamindar’s tnbute (salam). The Mandhk 
‘Kavya, however, omits all account, of the fight at Vanthali and 
represents that Ra Melak defeated Ahmad Shéh and plundered his 
baggage ; but thisis probably an exaggeration based on the Ra’s 
escape to the Girndr fortress and his avoidance of capture. In the 
Uparkot inscription Melakde is styled the Yadav Rana of Jirandurg. 
‘He was succeeded by his son Jayasingh. 


Ra Jayasingh succeeded his father in a.p. 1415. During his reign, 
Sultan A’hmad was too much occupied by Gnujarét and Mélwa 
affairs to again visit Sorath. The Revati Kund mscription says that 
he defeated the Yavan in the battle at the fort of Jhanjharkot. It 
is difficult to identify this place, but it was probably Jhdanjhmer, 
which, as named after V4la Jh&njharsi, might well be called 
Jhdnjharkot. He was succeeded in a.p. 1440 by his brother 
Mahipal IV. : 


Ra Mahipaél succeeded his brother in a.p. 1440. He was most 
devoted to religion and entertained all the Dwarka and Somnath 
ei at his own charges. He was also a devoted worshipper of 
»Damodar Radi (a name of Krishna) and practised much asceticism in 


order to procure a son. A son was born to him eventually and 
named Mandlik. 


Ra Mandlika succeeded his father in A.p. 1451. He was educated 
by his father with great care, and was skilled in all sciences, but 
specially in the use of arms. When he was of a fitting age, he was 
married to Kuntddevi, the daughter of Arjun, son of Bhim Gohil. 
Arjun had fallen fighting with the Musalméns, and his daughter 
had been brought up in Duda Gohil’s house. Duda was brother of 
Arjon and was chieftain of Arthila. During Mahipal's life he 
installed Mandlik on the throne and all the neighbouring Réjds 
offered presents except Sangan Vadhel of Bet. Mandlik ac- 
cordingly marched against him and defeated him and took him 
prisoner, after vanquishing him in single combat. Then, after taking 
from him much plunder, he released him, and returned victoriously 
to Junigad. ‘I'he Mirat-i-Sikandri speaks of Bhim the son of 
Sagar, which is probably a slip of the pen for Sdéngan. At this 
time the Sultan of Ahmadabad sent him a message complaining that 
Duda Gohil was ravaging his territory, and requesting Ra Mandlik 
to restrain him. The Ra replied that the Sultén’s enemies were his 
enemies and at once marched against him. Dudo putting on his 
armour marched to oppose him ; after some fighting between the two 
armies, Dudo came up to Mandlik and said to him, that he must 
not consider him like Séngan VAdhel, that he (Mandlik) was buta 
youth and was besides the husband of his niece and might have a 
son by her, and hence that it would be early for him to die now, he 
therefore counselled him to withdraw from the battle. Mandlik 
however replied that he was the son of a Kshatriand therefore could 
not retreat. The warriors then engaged. Dudo begged Mandhk 
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to strike first, but Mandlik replied, ‘ If you do not strike first,’ 


you will never again get a chance.’ On this Dudo made a blow at 
Mandlik which he warded, and dealt Dudo such a blow that his 
head fell from his body. Dudo’s army was now put to the rout and 
Mandlik returned and made a triumphal entry into Jondgad after 
sacking and destroying Arthila.1 He now desired to marry another 
wife, and after consulting his ministers made proposals for the hand 
of Umébi, daughter of Bhimsinghji of Kuva, who was then (as his 
father Vanvirji was raling at Kuva) residing at Sitha. Her father 
agreed, and finally Ra Mandlik went to Sitha and married her with 
great pomp. He was not however blessed with a son by her, and 
therefore married many other Chandravamsi Jhalas and Suryavama1, 
Gohils,? but still remained sonless. However, eventually he had 
sons. Sangan Vddhel now again rebelled, and Ra Mandlik marched 
against him and occupied Bet, SAngan V4dhel fleeing with his 
family. He,however,obtained foreign aid, and again opposed Mandhk 
as he wasreturning,but Mandlikrouted himandagaintook him prisoner, 
but however again released him. In his reign flourished the celebrated 
Narsi Mehta, a devotee of Vishnu, very famous in the province. It 
is said that Vinjal Vajo, chief of Pdtan Somnath, was a great: 
friend of Ra Mandlik. Vinjal was attacked by leprosy and conse- 
quently resolved to make a pilgrimage to Benares, and failing to be: 
cured there to perish in the snows of Kailas. The Bréhmans, however, 
told him that before doing this he must first make a pilgrimage to 
Girndr. Vinjal was anxious to avoid doing this as his friend Mandlik 
would see him in his diseased state. But as the Brahmans insisted 
that it was necessary for him to visit Girnar, he went secretly thither 
and bathed at the Damodar Kund and bestowed a small gold image 
of an elephant on the Brahmans in charity. After his departure a 
quarrel arose among the Brdhmans as to a division of the gold, and 
the question was referred to the Ra, who at once asked who gave the 
gold elephant. On hearing that it was Vinjal V4jo, he set out after 
him. When he reached the stream now called Gangdjalio between 
Vadadl and Kathrota, he there met a man bearing his daily supply of 
Ganyes water which was sent to him each day from Hindusthén. In 
his anxiety to overtake Vinjal, he bathed with his clothes on, 1.e. 
simply poured the Ganges water over himself, clothes and all, and 
went on to Jetalsar, where he found Vinjal Vdjo encamped. Vinjal 
begged him not to approach him as he had the loathsome disease 
of leprosy. But Ra Mandlik would not be denied, and advanced 
and embraced him, and immediately Vinjal’s leprosy was cleansed. 
From this circumstance the stream where Ra Mandlik met the 
carrier of Ganges water has been ever since called the Gangéjalio, 
and Ra Mandlik also is called by this epithet. 


There are two distinct stories told of the causes of the fall of Ra 
Mandlik, but the most popular is that told by Ranchodji in the 
Tarikh-i-Sorath, besides being known by every bard and Charan 
within the peninsula. They say that Nagbdi was a beautiful Charan 


1 Arthila is still waste ; after the sack of Arthila, this branch of the Gohils moved 
their capital to Léthi. _ Thus says.the Mandlika Kavya... . a 
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female of the village of Monia near Sarséi, and as chaste as she was 
beautiful. Ra Mandlik, who had heard much of the beauty of 
her son’s wife, went to Monia on the pretext of hunting in order to 
see her, and was so inflamed by her charms that he placed his 
hand on her bosom. She turned instantly away from him, and 
Nagbai cursed him saying, ‘The bride of thy good fortune shall 
turn away her face from thee even as I do now, and will unite 
herself with the Muhammadan kings.’ So saying she left him, 
and Ra Mandlik returned discomfited and ashamed to Jundgad. 
The following duho is also said to have been said by N&gbéi. It is 
interesting, both because Jundgad is styled Gadh, and because the 
cure of Vinjal VAjo is mentioned : 

Oh lord of the Gadh, your body was sc pure from Ganges water, 

That you cleansed Vinja of ienieay. . 

But bestowed on me a guineaworm, oh Mandlik ? 

Another story 18, that Ra Mandlik seduced Manmohan, the 
beautiful wife of his minister Vania Visal, who in revenge invited 
Sultén Mahmod of Gujarét to invade Ra Mandlik’s dominions, 
and thus betrayed his master. Anybow in a.p. 1467 Sult4én Mahmud 
attacked Jundgad, but on receiving the submission of Ra Mandlik 
returned to his capital. Next year, on the pretext that the Ra 
affected independent rank, &c., he again sent an army against him 
and again withdrew it on receiving his submission. But in 1469 
he resolved to conquer the country and marched thither with a 
large force. After a long and gallant defence Ra Mandlik surrendered 
in a.D. 1472-73, and his dominions were annexed to the Gujarat 
kingdom. Ra Mandlik hinself was converted to Isl4m aud receivedthe 
title of Khan Jahadn,and lies buried in the Manik Chokat Ahmadabad. 
Sultén Mahmud changed the name of Jundgad to Mustafabdéd and 
built the fortifications round the town, and the mosque in the 
Uparkot. And fora short time he took up his residence there, 
and caused his nobles also to construct palaces in that town. He 
sent also for Syads, Kazis, and other Muhammadans, and gave them 
jdgirs and official appointments, and directed them to spread the 
religion of Isl4m. From this date to the close of the Gujarat 
monarchy, Jundyad was governed by an official appointed direct 
from Ahmadabad styled thdnahdar. This official collected the 
tribute and revenue of the crown domain, but the Sultén also 
placed Raja Mandlik’s son in Jundgad as ajagirdar. The name of 
this son was Bhupatsingh. The first thanahdar was Tatér Khan, 
an adopted con of the Sultan, and after him Mirza Khalil, the eldest 
son of the Sultén, who afterwards succeeded him under the title of 
Sultén Muzafar. Prince Khalil during his tenure of office founded 
the village called Khalilpur. The jagir allotted to Bhupatsingh was 
the Sil Bagasra Chovisi, and his descendants may be found there 
to this day, but he resided in Jundgad. Bhupatsingh was succeeded 
by his son Khengar. 

After the accession of Sultén Muzafar and indeed during the 
latter part of Sultan Mahmud’s reign, the seat of government was 
removed from Jundgad to Div owing to the importance of that island 
asa naval station, and to check the ravages of the Portuguese. 
Taétérkhén Ghori was left at Jundgad by Malik Hide who himself 
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resided at Div. After the disgrace and death of Malik Kidz, 
Taétarkhén Ghori became independent at Junégad, and after the 
death of Sultén Bahadur, the Ghori family reigned independently 
at Jundgad, though still owing a nominal allegiance to the successive 
Sulténs at Ahmadabad. This state of affairs continued until the 
first conquest of Gujardt by Akbar when Aminkhén Ghori had 
succeeded his father Tatérkhan at Jundgad. 


Khengar was succeeded by his son Noghan in a.p. 1525 and he 
lived until a.p. 1551. Tétérkhén Ghori had now become almost 
independent. In his time Jém Raéval conquered Héldér and built 
Navadnagar. Noghan was succeeded by his son Shrisingh ina.p. 1551. 
He lived till 1586. During his time Tdétérkhd4n Ghori died and was 
succeeded by his son Aminkh4n Ghori. In his time too Akbar 
conquered Gujarat, though Sorath yet remained independent under 
the Ghori rule. The exact date of Taétérkhd4n Ghori’s death is not 
known, but from the mention of Aminkhén as his successor it 
must have been from about a.p. 1570 to 1575. On the return of 
the Emperor Akbar to Agra in a.p. 1573 after the defeat and death 
of Muhammad Husain Mirzah and Ikhtiydr-ul-Mulk he gave orders 
that Sorath should be conquered from Aminkhén Ghori. Vazir 
Khan attempted it, but was unequal to the task. Great confusion 
existed now in Sorath. The Moghal conquest of Gujarat, the col- 
lapse of the power of the Gujarét Sultans, the encroachments of the 
Jam, and the assumption of independence by the Ghoris all aug- 
mented the confusion, afterwards increased by the escape and 
partisan warfare of Sultan Muzafar in ap. 1583. 


During these disturbances, Amin Khan Ghori and his son Daulat 
Khan Ghori espoused the cause of Muzafar, as did the Jim and 
Loma Khumén of Kherdi. The exact date of Amin Khén Ghori’s 
death is not known, but it was in about ap. 1589-90. Réizadah 
Khengér also warmly espoused Muzafar’s side. After the siege 
and capture of Jundégad in ap. 1591-92 by Naurang Khan, Syad 
Kasim, and Gujar Khan, Khengdér was dismissed to his estate of 
Sil Bagasra, and the Rdizédahs (as these later Chudésamds were 
called) ceased to rule at Jundgad. Daulat Khaén Ghori died of his 
wounds during the siege, and from henceforth Jundgad became the 
seat of the imperial fouwjdars of Sorath, in subordination to the 
imperial viceroy at Ahmadabad. 


The first foujdar of Jundgad was Naurang Khan and next Syad 
Kadsim, and the most famous were (1) Mirzah Isa Tarkhéu, (2) 
Kutb-ud-din Kheshgi, and (3) Sardarkhan. Of these Mirzah Isa 
Tarkhén ruled Sorath from about a.p. 1638-34 to ap. 1642, when 
he was appointed viceroy of vig, wale On this occasion he left his 
son Indyat Ullah as foujdar at Jundgad, and himself repaired to the 
capital of Gujarat (Ahmadabad) to conduct the government. In 
Mirzah Isa Tarkhan’s time the fortifications of J undgad were entirely 
repaired. Kutb-ud-din was another famous foujdar; his tenure of 
office lasted from about 1653-1666. He in about ap. 1664 conquered 
Navanagar, and annexed it to the imperial domain. Sarddrkhan 
also distinguished himself while foujdar of Sorath both by the 
firmness of his rule and by his construction of the Sardér Bagh and 
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excavation of the Sardér Talav. He built a mausoleum for himself 
in the Sardar Bagh, but died at Thatha in Sind and is said to have 
been buried there and not at Jundgad. He was foujdar from 
about 1666 to 1686, but in 1670 he went for a short time to Idar 
and was replaced by Syad Dilerkhan. The date of the construction 
of the Sarddér Bagh is a.p..1681, a. 1092. The last of the 
foujdars was Sherkhén Babi, who afterwards became independent 
and assumed the title of Naw4b Bahadur Khan. 


Juna’pa‘dar is a. separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the 
Chok thanah, from which it lies three miles to the south. It is about 
eleven miles south-south-west of Pdliténa. The talukah consists of 
but this one village. The talukdirs are Kbasia Kolis. The popula- 
tion according to the census of 1872 was 229, and according to that 
of 1881 was 199 souls. 


Juna’sa’ var is situated on the southern bank of the river 
Shatrunji about sixty miles south-west of Bhavnagar. The popu- 
lation according to the census of 1872 amounted to 1807 souls, 
but fell to 1659 in 1881, owing to the famine of 1878-79. The 
old town of Sdvar or Savarda was situated about a mile west of the 
present site of the village of Jundsdvar, and appears to have 
originally belonged to the Deria sub-division of the V&la tribe. 
From them it is said to have been conquered by the Khumans under 
their leader Mundhraj, who is said to have been the fourth in descent 
from Khumdanji, the son of Veravalji, in about 1480. It is said 
that at this time Jundsdvar was in the heart of the forest, which 
was so dense that one bank of the river could not be seen from 
the other bank for the forest. There is a good trade in both grain 
and cotton at Jundsdvar which is particularly famous for its kathe 
wheat. 


Kachhigad is a small possession of His Highness the R&o of 
Cutch, lying in the north-west corner of the Okhdmandal coast, 
about eight miles north of Dwdrka. It was built by Réo Desalji I. 
early in the eighteenth century, to protect Cutch vessels from the 
pirates of Okha, who in former times were very numerous and daring. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 123 and 
according to that of 1881 was 80 souls. 


Kadia1li was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of the 
Babariadvad district but is now under Jundégad. The Grdsids are 
Baébrias of the Dhanka tribe. Kadidli is about thirteen miles 
north-east of Jéfar4bd4d and three miles north of Bherdi bandar. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 621 and 
according to that of 1881 was 468 souls. 


Ka‘gvadar was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of 
the Babariévdd district, but is now under Junégad. The Grdsids 
are Babrids of the Varu sub-tribe. Kdagvadar is about nine miles 
north of Jafarébid. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 312 and according to that of 1881 was 535 souls. 


Ka‘hnpur-Ishvaria is a separate tribute-paying télukah under 
the Lodhika thinah consisting of two villages K&hnpur and Ishvaria. 
K&hnpur is seven miles south-west of Atkot and thirteen miles 
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south-east of Sardhér. Ishvaria is three miles wost of Kdéhnpur. 
Both villages are a long distance from Lodhika, Kéhnpur being 
about thirty-two and Ishvaria twenty-nine miles from thence to the 
south-east. The tdlukddrs are Vala Ka&this who hold a share in 
Dadva under Gondal. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 509 and according to that of 1881 was 593 souls. 


Ka la'vad, about twenty-eight miles south-east of Navdnagar, is 
the chief town of the mahal of that name. According to the 1872 
census it had a population of 2604, but this total sank to 2316 in 
1881 owing to the famine of 1878-79. Kaéldvad is famous in local 
legend as being the place where a Vala Rajput of the Dhank family 
married the daughter of a Kathi, and thus formed the present tribe 
of Vdla-Kathis. It was famous so far back as 1780 for very fine 
dangari or coarse cotton cloth called locally pankoru. This, before 
the introduction of English calico, was worn even by Rajds and 
great chiefs. But this manufacture has now entirely disappeared. 
There is an ancient temple here sacred to the goddess of small-pox, 
Sitla Mata, of some little local fame. K&ld&vad is a walled town. 


Kamadhia isa separate tribute-paying ¢dlukah under the Babra 
thadnah, from which it is about twenty-five miles distant to the west. 
It is about a quarter of a mile from the eastern bank of the Bhddar 
river and eleven miles south-east of Gondal. It is only nme miles 
to the north-east of the Sultdénpur railway station. This tdlukah 
consists of but one village, and formerly belonged to the Sdnthali 
parganah, but was bestowed by the Jam of Navdnagar on Mir 
Sarfardz Ali, un influential noble of the Baroda court, in a.p. 1817. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 817 and 
according to that of 1881 772 souls. 


Kamalpur is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of but one 
village under the Bhoika thanah from which it is about twelve miles 
distant to the eastward. The talukdars are Jhéla Rajputs and 
Bhayaéd of Limbdi. It is about seventeen miles distant from the 
Limbdi railway station. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 698 and according to that of 1881 558 souls. 


Kandorna is the chief town of the mahdl of the same name; it 
is about ten miles north of the town of Dhor&ji, and has a popula- 
tion according to the 1872 census of 2211, but this number fell to 
2067 in 1881 consequent on the famine of 1878-79. Kandorna has 
a strong fort, and a large grove of mango trees lies near the town. 
The parganah of Kandorna has generally rich soil, and there are 
many Kanbis resident there. Kandorna belongs to the state of 
Navanagar. 


Kandorna Ra/naka. This town is situated on the west bank 
of the river Minsar about eighteen or nineteen miles to the east of 
Porbandar, and about seven miles west of Kutiéna. In 1872 the 
population amounted to 2073 souls, but fell in 1881 to 1987 persons 
consequent on the famine of 1878-79. Early in the present century 
some Makraénis who were on bad terms with Porbandar, namely 
Murdéd Khan and Fakir Muhammad, handed over the fort and town 
of Kandorna to Jém Jasdji of Navdnagar in consideration of being 
paid a lakh of Jémis and being taken into Nav4nagar service. As 
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the Jdm refused to restore Kandorna to the Rana though pressed to 
do so by the British and Gédekwér authorities, Colonel Walker 
marched against the place and speedily conquered the town, 
expelling the Makr&énis and Navanagar troops. He then restored 
Kandorna to the Rana on the 5th December 1807, and it has ever 
since remained in his hands. On this occasion a nazardinah of 
Rs. 20,000 was levied from the Rana. There is a good traveller's 
bungalow and dharmshdla at Kandorna which ds situated on the 
high road from Porbandar to Dhor&)i and Jetpur. 


Kaner is 8 separate tribute-paying talukah under the Lékhapédar 
thanah, from which it is distant about three miles to the north-west. 
The talukah consists of but the one village of Kaner. ‘The tdlukdars 
are Kathis of the Véla tribe. The population according to the 
a of 1872 was 225, and according to that of 1881 was 248 
souls. 

Ka'‘nkasiali is a sepurate tribute-paying tdlukah of one village 
under the Lodhika thanah, from which it is distant about ten miles 
to the north-east. It is eight miles south of Rajkot. The talukdars 
are JAdejds and Bhaéydd of Kothaéria. The population according to 
the census of 1872 was 233 and according to that of 1881 was 236 
souls. The R&éjkot-Gondal highroad passes through the Kaénkasiéli 
limits. 

Kanjarda is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the Chok 
thanah from which it lies about five miles to the north as the crow 
flies, but is about ten miles by road owing to the hills. It hes at 
the foot of the Bhdédvo hill which is 1472 feet high. Close to it 
are the Shatrunjaya and Lonch hills, 1977 and 1426 feet high 
respectively. It is about eight miles to the south-west of Paélitans. 
The tdlukah consists of but the one village of Kanjarda. The tdlukdar 
is a Sarvaiya Rajput. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 253 and according to that of 1881 was 297 souls. 


Ka/ntela. This village is situated about half a mile from the sea 
and about seven miles north-west of Porbandar. The population was 
302 persons in 1872, but rose in 1881 to $373 souls; but the village is 
in @ very poor and depressed condition. To the north of the village 
is the Revati Kund or reservoir, and the temple of the Revateshvar 
Mahadev said to have been founded by Raja Revat. There is a 
very interesting inscription here dated Samvat 1320 equivalent to 
A.D. 1264, relating how Sdmatsingh who was the viceroy of 
Saurdshtra and afterwards minister of Arjundev Vaghela, repaired 
the Revati Kund or reservoir. Achérya Valabhji derives the name 
K4ntela from kant husband and vela sea-wave, as there is a passage 
in the inscription alluding to the husband of Revati (Baldev) and 
her sporting with him by the sea-shore. The passage is as follows : 

‘Here in the seat of her glory, did 


Revati sport with her husband 
In the woods on the sea-shore.’? 


1 It must be borne in mind that Visdivdéra is about six miles only from KaAntela, 
and that Visdvara is called Mul-Dwarka as well as the Mul-Dwarka near Kodiné4r. 
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Ka'ntrodi. This village is situated about eighteen miles south- 
west of Dhrdngadra and twenty miles west of Wadhwan civil 
station. It has claims to great antiquity and is said to have been 
one of the twelve villages granted by Ra Noghan of Jundgad to a 
Chdran woman named Varudi. There is a large tank to the south 
of the village said to have been excavated by Sidhrdj Jayasingh, 
sovereign of Anhilvida Patan and lord-paramount of Gujarat. 
K4ntrodi is said to have been given to Kunvar Pratdépsing of Kuva 
in gras by his father Rij Virsinghji, but it is not known when this 
village reverted to the fisc. There are some old satis’ memorial- 
stones (palyds) in small temples (chhatris) at Kantrodi. These appear 
to be memorials of Makvana ladies. The inscriptions are illegible 
as a whole; but on one Samvat 1593, equivalent to a.p. 1537, is 
discernible. On this one the words Makvana Sédul can be deciphered 
and on another the words Makvaéna and further on Béi Lakhi can 
be made out. It is said that iron used to be manufactured here in 
former days when firewood was plentiful and the forest had not 
entirely disappeared from this part of the country, arid iron slag is 
found in the neighbourhood of the village in proof thereof. Some 
say that this was Kanakvati the capital of Kanaksen Chavada, and 
- there are signs that the village was once more populous than it now 
is, in the shape of many old wells and one large well with steps; 
this however is now filled up with earth. ‘The population of 
K&ntrodi according to the census of 1881 was 914 souls. 


KantharTia is a separate tribute-paying tulukah in the Jhélavad 
district under the Bhoika thanah from which it lies six miles to the 
south-south-west. It is about ten miles south from the Limbdi, and 
twelve miles to the south-east of the Chuda, and ten miles to the 
north-east of the Ranpur railway stations. The tdlukah consists of 
two villages, Kanthdéria and Sorta. The talukdars are Jhdla Rajputs 
and Bhéydd of Limbdi. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 1620, and according to that of 1881 1561 souls, 


Kantharia Kesa was formerly a separate tribate-paying 
talukah of the Babaridévdd district, but is now under Junégad. It is 
- eight miles to the north of Jdfarfbéd. The Grasids are Babrids of 
the Varu tribe. The population according to the census of 1872 
was 315 and according to that of 1881 was 183 souls. 


Kantharia Koli was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukah 
of the Babaridvaéd district, but is now under Junaégad. It is seven 
miles north-north-west of J&faraébad and a mile and a half south-west 
of Kanthdria Kesa. The population according to the census of 1872 
was 162 and according to that of 1881 189 souls. 


Karia‘na isa separate tribute-paying talukah under the Babra 
thanah, from which it lies five miles to the north-east. It is situated 
on the southern bank of a main tributary of the Kélobhér river, 
The tdlukah consists of ten villages including Karidna. It is about 
fourteen miles to the north-west of the Dhasa, and twelve miles to 
the north of the Lathi railway stations. The taluk:lars are Kathis of 
the Khachar tribe. The population according to the census of 1872 
was 1429 and according to that of 1881 1063 souls. 
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- Karmad is a separate tribute-paying éalukah under the Bhoika 
thinah from which it is eleven miles distant to the south-west. It 1s 
six miles to the north-east and six miles to the south-east of the 
Ranpur and Choda railway stations ee eae The talukah 
consists of the village of Karmad alone. The tdlukdars are Jhala 
Rajputs and Bhéydd of Chuda. The population according to the 
census of A.D. 1872 was 615 and according to that of 188] 648 souls. 


Karol is a separate tnbute-paying talukah under the Bhoika 
thanah, from which it lies eight miles tothe westward. It is distant 
four miles south-west of the Limbdi, and five miles to the east of 
the Chuda railway stations. The tilkudars are JhAla Rajputs and 
Bhaydd of Limbdi. The population according to the census of 1872 
was 1075 and according to 1881 1084 souls. 


Karjala is situated on the eastern bank of the Shel river about 
seven miles north-west of Kundla under Bhavnagar. The Grdsids are 
Khuméns. Karjdla appears to have been an ancient settlement, as 
large bricks are dug up here similar to those found in the ruins of 
Valabhi, &c. The first Grdsids of whom there is any authentic detail 
are the Vajds, and the village 1s said to have belonged to Merji Vaja. 
Merji was betrothed to a Chuddsama damsel of Dhar, and the 
bridal party was on its way to Karjdla when the Babrids attacked 
the village and drove off the cattle. At this time Merji Vaja was 
on the point of being married to his bmde. He had put on the 
cagho or wedding garment, the varmal or nuptial necklace, and 
on his right wrist was a mindhal berry! attached by a coloured 
string ; she also was attired in her bridal array. When he heard 
tho news of the attack of the Babrids, he at once rode off at the 
head of a chosen body of men and overtook the Babrids a few miles 
from Karjdéla and about one and a half to two miles from Kundla, 
near a tree still standing called the Suryavad. Here he attacked his 
enemies, but as it was a desperate encounter whence he could 
scarcely hope to return alive, he tore off the varmdl or marriage 
necklace, and after fighting bravely was slain. When his bride 
reached Karjdla, the news arrived of his death, and she at once 
became a satt, but before mounting the funeral pile she uttered the 
following verses : 

I have not walked the four turns in the nuptial-hall,? 


She said, the marriage necklace is broken, Oh Lord 
of KarjAla. 


I have not donned the bridal raiment and walked thus 
attired on the banks of the Shel; 
For this I grieve much, said she, Oh Lord of Karjala. 


The band mounted in pursuit, but you did not return ; 
Where hast thou certainly fallen on the battle-field, 
Oh Lord of Karj&la. 


Oh Vaja, the ae | has been wrecked when it had 
almost reached the shore ; 
But thou hast left me in mid-ocean ; Oh Lord of Karjala. 


1 Randia Dumetorum. 
-?The sacred fire is in the centre of the chori or nuptial-hall and has to be four 


times encompassed by both bride and bridegroom after they have worshipped the 
sacred element. 
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Having said this she mounted the pile and passed with her lord 
through the flames. After this Merji, it is said, became a bhut 
or ghost, and gave much annoyance, until finally his soul was 
appeased by the spear-head which had slain him being taken to Gaya 
where shridh' also was performed for his soul’s benefit. The 
monument of the saéz 1s still standing on the banks of the Shel river, 
and bears the date Samvat 1470 (a.p. 1414). The population of 
Karjadla according to the census of a.p. 1872 was 540 and according 
to that of 1881 442 souls. 


Ka‘tar was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of the 
Babaridvad district, but is now under the jurisdiction of Junégad. 
It is about ten miles north of Jafarabaid. The Grdsids are Babrids 
of the Varu sub-tribe. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 915 and according to that of 1881 800 souls. 


Ka'throta is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the 
Lakha&padar thanah, from which it lies about fifteen miles to the 
westward. The tdlukah consists of the one village of Kdathrota. 
KAathrota is ten miles south of Bagasra and twelve miles to the south- 
east of Manikvdda. The talukdars are Kéthis of the Vala tribe. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 244 and according 
to that of 1881 59 souls. 


Ka'toria is a separate tribute-paying tulukah of the Gohilvdd 
district, and is subordinate to the Songad thanah from which it lies 
about two miles to the northward. It is situated on the west bank 
of the Utdvali river. It is about six miles from the Sihor railway 
station, and only one and a quarter from that of Songad. The 
soil of Kdatoria is very fertile and particularly favourable to the 
growth of the mango tree, of which there are several orchards both 
here and at Songad, further to the south on the same stream. 
The tdlukah consists of but one village and the talukdars are Gohils 
of the VAachéni and Devdéni branches, and Bhaydd of Bhavnagar. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 394 and 
according to that of 1881 309 souls. 


Kesria is a separate tribute-paying ¢dlukah under the Wadhwan 
station thinah, from which it lies about eighteen miles to the north- 
east. It is about three and a half miles north of the Lakhtar railway 
station. The tdlukah consists of but the one village of Kesria. 
The tdélukddrs are Jhéla Rajputs, and Bhéyaéd of Lakhtar. The 
population according to the census of A.D, 1872 was 186 and 
according to that of 1881 231 souls. 


Kesod, called in the Persian histories Kesoj, is situated on the 
bank of an affluent of the Sabi river called the Tilori. It is about 
fifteen miles south of Vanthali and twenty-five miles south-west 
of Junégad. Itisathriving town with a population of 3169 
according to the census of 1872, but fell to 2589 after the famine of 
1878-79. The population consists chiefly of Lohdnds. Kesod is a 
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1Shr4dh are the ceremonies annually performed for the spiritual welfare of the dead. 
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holding, and Dagoyi Raizadah figured prominently in the local wars 
of the eighteenth century; but in a.p. 1784-86 he became so 
troublesome by ravaging the parganah of Bantva that the talukdars 
of that estate, Babis Edal Khan and Mukhtiyaér Khé&n, sought the aid 
of the Junégad Divan Raghundthji, who sent his brothers Dulabj1 
and Ranchodji to suppress his outrages. ‘l'hey thoroughly humbled 
Dagoji and forced him to pay a fine, as well as restore the plunder of 
Bantva. Eventually, being unable to defray the demands of his 
soldiery, he sold Kesod in a.p. 1788 for a likh of J&4mshdhi kore. 
The Réizdidahs still hold gras in the Kesod parganah. 


Khadarpur, Mithi Virdi. These are two small villages 
situated about two miles from each other ; Mithi Virdi lying on the ‘ 
sea-shore and Khadarpur inland. Mithi Virdi is famous for wells of 
sweet water excavated in the face of the rock lying on the sea-shore. 
These wells are every day twice overflowed by the salt sea, but 
nevertheless the water remains sweet. Besides these wells there 
are several minor springs of the same nature. Hence the name of 
the village, which means sweet well. The population of Mithi Virdi 
by the census of 1872 was 200 souls. Khadarpur had by the same 
census 781 souls, and in 1881 the populatiou increased to $79. 
Khadarpur is twenty miles from Bhavnagar. | 


Khadkhad is a village under Jetpur, and is near the Khakhria 
station on the Bhavnagar-Gondal railway. It is eighteen miles 
east-south-east of Jetpur. The population according tothe census of 
1872 was 640 and according to that of 1881 was 476 souls. 


Khakhrechi is the principal town of the Malia state and 
lies about ten miles to the east of Malia and about nineteen 
miles to the north-north-east of Morbi, and appears to have been 
a town of some antiquity. Mulvadar within its limits is said 
formerly to have been a port. In these days Khakhrechi was very, 
flourishing, but when the Ran was no longer navigable up té 
Mulvadar, it was deserted by traders, and Kanbis came hither any 
cultivated the lands. When early in the eighteenth century A.D. 
Thaékor Kayaji received Machhukadntha and certain lands in Vagad, 
Malia and Khakhrechi fell on his death to the share of his son Moryjl, 
who it is said invited the Midnds over from Vagad to guard the Malia 
pass over the Ran, and himself resided at Khakhrechi. Feuds seem 
to have existed from an early period between the chiefs of Morbi / 
and Malia and during the latter part of the eighteenth century rh 
the Morbi chieftain Vaghyi I. called in to his aid and subsidized th 
army of Fatehsingh Gdekwar, paying for its assistance Rs. 1,50,0C9- 
During these hostilities the town of Khakhrechi was plundered by 
the Morbi and Gdekwér troops. Khékhrechi is not a walled town ‘ 
but is fairly populous, and has a fine tank to the south of the village: ' 
It is about four miles south of the shore of the Ran. There is @ 
school at Khaékhrechi. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 2378 and according to that of 1881 was 2441 souls. 


Khambha1la is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of the Gohilvad | 
district and is situated in Kéthiawér proper. It contains four villages, | 
namely Khambhila, VAnkia, Shckha, and Hirdsar. The tilukddrs | 


i 


{ 
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are Kadthis of the Khdchar tribe. Khambhdala is situated on the 
southern bank of the Ghelo river, and lies ten miles to the north- 
north-east of Babra, to which thanah it is subordinate. The nearest 
railway station is Dbasa which is seventeen miles distant to the 
south-east. It is also about eighteen miles to the north of Lath 
railway station. The country is hilly. The population according to 
the census of a.D. 1872 was 1015 and according to that of 1881 890 
souls. 


Khambhaliya. After Navdnagar, Khambhifliya is the town of 
most importance in the J&m’s dominions. It is situated in north 
latitude 22° 12’ and east longitude 69° 44’ at a distance of about ten 
miles from its port of Salaya which is situated at a distance of one 
mile from the Gulf of Cutch, on a creek of the same name. Owing 
' to the isolated position of Saléya, its trade is but small. There isa 
nyadyadhish or native judge, and a vahivatdar or revenue collector 
permanently stationed here. There is a boys’ school, a girls’ school, 
and dispensary here. Khambhdliya was the residence of the J4m 
during the time Navaénagar was made a khalsah sarkdér, and indeed 
until the death of the Emperor Aurangzeb. Khambhialiya is an 
ancient town, and was formerly a possession of the Vadhels, from 
whom it was conquered by J4ém Raval. It contains several old 
temples. The ironsmiths of Khambhdliya are renowned for their 
skill, and there are gunsmiths there capable of making breech- 
loading fire-arms. A tax is levied at Khambhaliya on all pilgrims 
proceeding to Dwarka at the following rates : 


On a two-wheeled cart or carriage—26 koris and 10 annaa. 
,, 2 four-wheeled cart or carriage—125 koris, 

», palanquin—250 to 500 kors, 

» elephants—each 525 kori, 

,», camel ridden by one man—7 koris and 9 annas, 

,, camel ridden by two men—10 koris and 11 annas, 

,, horsemen—each 5 koris and 5 annas, 

», each bullock bearing load—2 koris and 9 annas. 

,, each buffalo—2 koris and 9 annas, 

», each footman—1 kors and thirteen annas; 


ww 


wo 


and should they travel by other routes there are collectors of this 
tax stationed at Gurgadh, Ganga, Gandhvi, and Lamba. There is a 
celebrated shrine at Pindtdérak, a sea-port under Khambhialiya, where 
are ancient temples; a fee is levied also from pilgrims proceeding 
hither. The wonderful thing at Pindtérak isa kund or reservoir 
in which if a ball of rice be thrown, it does not sink but floats. 
Hence the name Pindtdérak from pind a ball of rice, and tdrak 
causing to float. It 1is also said that old temples, or the remains of 
them now covered by the sea, are visible at extremely low tides. 
The population of Khambhéliya according to the census of 1872 was 
9067 souls, but decreased in 1881 to 8576 persons owing to the 
famine of 1878-79. There are two small rivers close to the city 
walls, one of which is called the Ghi and the other the Teli. The Teli 
joins the Ghi close to the town, and the Ghi falls into the Salaya creek. 
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Kha'mbhda. This village is situated about eight miles south 
of Dhréngadra on the highroad between this town and Sitha, from 
which latter place it is about six miles distant. It owes its fame 
to the shrine of the Kha4mbhdio Na&g or snake, which is just outside 
the northern gate of the village. No gate is made to Khambhda, 
as the Kh4mbhda snake is supposed to guard the village. Snakes 
are frequently seen lying at night in the village entrance and are 
never meddled with. Nosnake may be killed or even annoyed in the 
village. This village appears to have been founded at about the 
same time as Sitha by KA} Jdlakdevji at the close of the twelfth or 
early in the thirteenth century. The history of the Kh4mbhda Nag 
is that there were seven brothers Rajputs of the Chavada clan who 
resided in the Bhal district with their only sister who was called 
L&échhubéi. Their village was attacked by marauders and the cattle 
driven off. The brothers mounted in pursuit to recover the cattle 
and all fell fighting im different spots. On their death they all 
became snakes and are worshipped as such to this day. Their sister 
Léchhubéi is said to have miraculously become a sati in all seven 
places at once with each of her brothers. And when any of these 
seven Nags is addressed, he is called brother of LAchhubai. These 
snakes are worshipped by Nagmagas of the Vadi or snake-catching 
tribe. The first brother’s shrine is near Shidni and he is called the 
Shidnio Nég. The second’s is near Devadholera and his temple is 
close to that of Shiv, and he is known as the Devdholerio Nag. 
The third is at Talsdna, and is known as the Talsdnio; the fourth is 
at TAvi, and he is called the Tavio; the fifth is that at Khambhda, 
and he is known as the Khémbhdio; the sixth is at Bechara and 
he is called the Bucherio; the seventh is at Dhavdna and he is 
called Dhavdnio N&ég. Since the establishment of the Kh&mbh- 
dia Nag the undermentioned castes cannot reside in the village, 
namely, 1 Sonis (goldsmiths) ; 2 Bhaévsars (dyers) ; 3 Mochis (leather- 
workers) ; 4 Chamars (tanners); and (5) Khatkis (butchers) ; and it 
is said that if any of these castes come to the village they are so 
annoyed by the snakes that they are obliged to leave. No cases are 
known however of people being killed by snakes in Khémbhda 
The population consisted in 1881 of 841 inhabitants, of whom 436 were 
males and 405 females. There are 157 dwelling-houses for human 
habitation, and fifty-six others used as storehouses. The principal 
tribes are Br4hmans, Vanids, Rajputs, Kolis, and Dheds. It is like 
Sitha famous for its earthen vessels, many of which are exported to 
distant villages, especially those for making curds, and others for 
making clarified butter called ghitavanis. A coarse cotton cloth is 
made at Khé4mbhda in sufficient quantity for local wants only. The 

rincipal trade is in cotton, but grain is also sold to some extent. 

he temple of Shiv here bears a date of Samvat 1520 (ap. 1464), 
and some old pdlyas or funeral monuments are as old as Samvat 
1512 (aD. 1456). 

Khambhla'v is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the 
Bhoika thanah from which it hes four miles distant to the north-east. 
It is about 600 yards to the south of the Limbdi Bhogdva niver. 
The talukah consists of two villages: Khambhlav and Chamardi, 
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which latter village lies about six miles to the south-east of 
Khambhlév. The nearest railway station is Limbdi which is seven 
miles to the west of Khambhlav. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 1343 and according to that of 1881 1449 souls. 
The télukddrs are Jhéla Rajputs and Bhéydds of the Limbdi house. 


Kha/‘ndia is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of bat the one 
village of Khéndia. It is situated in Jhdélavdd, and is subject to 
the Bhoika thanah from which it lies distant about four miles to the 
south-west. It is eight miles south-east of the Limbdi and twelve 
miles to the north-east of the Rénpur railway station. The talukdare 
are Jhala Rajputs and Bhéyads of Limbdi. The population according 
to the census of 1872 was 966 and according to that of 1881 781 souls. 


Kharkadi is a village of the Gogha sub-division of the 
Ahmadabad district. It is situated about ten miles south-east 
of Sihor and four miles north-west of Mohota Khokhra. Kharakdi 
is specially famous for a shrine of Bélan Shah which contains an 
inscription dated in the month of Ramazdn Sar San 666 12... a.p. 
1266, that is to say dumng the reign of the Emperor Gheidsud- 
din-Balbun of Delhi, and of the Raéja Arjun Dev Vaghela of 
Anhilvdda, and about thirty years or so before the conquest of 
Gujarat by the Muhammadans during the reign of Aldé-ud-din 
Khilji. The legend states that Balan Sha4h was the son of Abu 
Muhammad Zakariya son of Muhammad Ghos son of Abu Bakr the 
Kuraishi of Multén, and having a difference with his father he left 
the Panj4b and came to Gogha accompanied by a servant named 
Shekh Umar. He afterwards came on to Kharakdi, then a small 
village, and alighted at the house of a Muhammadan oil-presser. 
There he cured the mother of the oil-presser of blindness and 
performed other miracles) After living there for many years in 
the odour of sanctity and performing many miracles, he died in Sur 
San 666 in the month of Ramazan at the age of one hundred years. 
After his death his shrine was worshipped by the villagers, and his 
servant Shekh Umar and the oil-presser remained in charge of it. 
His brother Ibréhim Sh&h and his nephew Sachinda are said to have 
come in search of him, but the earth opened and swallowed Ibréhim 
first and afterwards his nephew. Afterwards Shekh Umar, jealous 
of the share in the profits taken by the oil-presser, murdered him 
. and remained in sole charge. He probably murdered both the 
brother and nephew. Afterwards, when Mokhera Gohil was 
roling at Khokhra, he is said to have besought the then tenant of 
the shrine to intercede for him that he might haveason. It is 
said that he told Mokhera in reply, that if he should offer a cow in 
sacrifice he would obtain his desire. Mokhera professed himself 
willing to do so, and when he brought it the hermit said that as he 
had committed the sin of asking a Hindu to offer up a cow, he must 
die, but that he had only done it to try Mokhera’s faith. He then 
told Mokhera to release the cow, and slay a buffalo which would 
come from the east with a white flag tied to its horns. Mokhera 
did so, and obtained two sons named Dungarji and Samarsinghyji, but 
the earth opened and swallowed up the hermit. It seems probable 
that this is a delicate way of saying that Mokher4ji put the hermit 
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to death. Afterwards another descendant of Shekh Umar assumed 
charge of the shrine and enjoyed the entire village. Many years 
afterwards, the Véchaéni Gohils of Khokhra Mohota acquired a half 
share of the village of Kharkddi and the village is now enjoyed 


jointly by them and by Shekh Umar’s descendants. ‘The inscription 
in the shrine of Bélan Shah is as follows: 


aD Spey dem alll MI AI 0 pa Sl yoo AU 
2913 (9 dew J° G02 51 h0s dm sub ol) Waly! ¥ 
peel IW be ye ged ul Joly oS Ga jl od olj7 of 
Lye S ee? gil ig lowe ll gt op Sy CID Gal 9 Les 
op ines! | ald GF ol gi ste! 8 ol yt © 92 oe? Uy 
Be y Em) omed 9 yet y ee nd 08)! ald yy lioy yes 
po Ud ola 10 yo fey! ob dim Be |S ol! id ole 


wy cunt band) nob G ole (2 os? 1) 0 be ebys ent | hai 


é ali ayo: a. 
oil yee? SIF YT SW pus 
‘In the name of God the Compassionate the Merciful. There is no 
God but God, Muhammad is the Apostle of God. In truth the saints 
are of God. Shekh Syad Vadidn of true heart was by caste a Syad. 
He was a freeman and true man. And by origin he was son of the 
great Shekh Kutb-ul-Alam the glorious, Baha-ul-Hak-wa-us- 
Sharah-wa-ud-din Abul In named Abu Muhammad Zakriya son 
of Muhammad Ghos son of Abu Bakr the Kuraishi. He was born 
on the night of Friday the 27th of the month of Ramazan on the 
night of power’ (Lailat-ul-Kadar) Sur San 566. And the length 
of his life in this world was 100 years. And he departed from this 
perishing home to the eternal mansion between the afternoon and 
evening of the 7th of the month of Safar, Sur San 666. Such was 
the Shekh. And the name of his mother was Makhdum Séhib 
Fatimah the daughter of Isa, the son of the Shekh-ul-Islém, the 
intercessor in both worlds Shekh Mahya-ud-din Abd-ul-Kaédar Al 
Hasani and they say his tribe was Gilani.’ 
There is another tablet in the mausoleum which bears an inscription 
to the effect that the shrine was repaired in a.H. 1245. 


1On this night the Kurdn is supposed to have descended from heaven. 
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Kharedi is an important township under Virpur, from which 
place it lies about twenty miles to the north-west. Kharedi was 
originally the chief seat of the Virpur chiefdom, but now occupies 
the second place. It is about thirty miles south-west of Rajkot. 
In former times, Kharedi was a place of some little importance and 
gave a name to a sub-tribe of Audich Br&hmans who are called 
Kharedids. In the Muhammadan times it was the seat of a thanah 
which gradually became a hereditary holding; and thus rose the 
family of the Kharedia Sipéhis, a branch of whom afterwards for a 
time ruled at Mahuva in Vaélak. These Sip&his who wero the 
hereditary thanahdars were driven out by the Kathis, and these 
were in their turn expelled by Bhéroji son of Bhanji the founder of 
the house of Virpur Kharedi, who established himself there and 
subsequently extended his rule over Virpur, &c. It seems probable 
that this was done with Muhammadan aid, and that at first Bhéroji 
occupied a comparatively subordinate position at Kharedi. But on 
the fall of the Moghal power in the eighteenth century a.p. the Virpur 
chieftains consolidated their rule over their present holding. The 
generations from Bhéaroji to the present occupant of the gad: are as 
follows: 1 Bhdnji; 2 Bharoji; 8 Hardholji; 4 Sahibji; 5 Mokoyi; 6 
Muluji ; 7 Jethiji ; 8 Mokoji also called Bavoji; 9 Suroji; 10 Muluy; 
11 Sulténji ; 12 Suroji. The present chief Suroji is about thirty-five 
years of age. The population of Kharedi was 1738 souls according 
to the census of 1872 and 1360 according to that of 188]. 


Kharvsa is a village of the Wadhwan state. It is distant five 
miles south of Wadhwan city and eight miles south-east of Wadhw4n 
camp. The population according to the census of 1872 was 1562 
and according to that of 1881 1316 souls. 


Kherai is a separate tribute-paying ¢alukah under the Wadhwan 
station thanah. It is a talukah of two villages, Kherali and Vadla. 
K her4li is two and a half miles to the south of Wadhwé4n station while 
Vadla is eight miles to the east of that station. The nearest railway 
station is that of Wadhwan camp from which it is two and a half 
miles distant. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
1190 and according to that of 1881 1155 souls. 


Kherdi is a village of the Rajkot state, and lies about eight miles 
to the east of that town. It is famous as being the residence of the 
renowned Loma Khumdén of Kherdi who sheltered Sultan Muzaffar 
of Gujardt when in hiding from the troops of the Emperor Akbar’s 
viceroy of that province. The Mirdt-i-Sikandri speaks of Kherdi 
as being a village of the Sardhér parganah, but it is now placed 
under Kuddva. After the death of Loma Khuman by treachery 
at Navdnagar, his descendants appear to have lost their hold on 
Kherdi, from which they were driven by the J4ém, and they remained 
for some time at Jasdan. But in about a.p. 1660-65 Vika 
Khachar conquered Jasdan from Jasa Khumén, the grandson of 
Loma Khuméan’s brother Bhoka, and they then retired to Lolidna. 
The population of Kherdi according to the census of 1872 was 1023 
and according to that of 1881 was 1348 souls. 


Khijdia, usually called Khijdia Dos4ji,is a separate tribute-paying 
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tdlukah of the Gohilvdd district. Itis subordinate to the Songad 
thanah, from which it is distant about eighteen miles to the north- 
west. The nearest railway station is Dhola junction which lies about 
five miles to the east-south-east of Khijdia. The tdlukah consists of 
but the one village of Khijdia. The talukdars are Gohil Rajputs and 
Bhayéd of L&thi. The population according to the census of 1872 
was 489 and according to that of 1881 995 souls. 


Khijdia is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of the Gohilvdd 
district, and subordinate to the Babra thanah from which it is 
distant about nine miles to the west-north-west. The nearest 
railway station is that of Chital which lies about eleven miles to the 
east-south-east of Khijdia. The talukah consists of but one village, 
and the village is divided into two shares, one belonging to a Syad 
and one toa Vala Kathi. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 449 and according to that of 1881 265 souls. This 
Khijdia is usually called Khijadia Syadno. 


Khijdia, usually called Khijdia N&gano, is a separate tribute- 
paying talukah under the Laékhdpddar thanah from which it is distant 
about sixteen miles to the north-west. The nearest railway station 
is that of Kunk&vav which 1s about fourteen miles to the north- 
west of Khijdia. The talukah consists of the one village of Khijdia. 
The talukdars are Vala Kathis. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 255 and according to that of 1881 85 souls. 


Khokhri is a village of the Gondal state lying about nine miles 
south of Gondal and about six miles to the north-west of Sultanpur 
village, but nine miles north-west of Sulténpur railway station. It 
is the head-quarters of a mahal or revenue sub-division and the 
sub-divisional authorities reside in the village. The Gondali river 
joins the Bhdédar river about four miles south-west of Khokhn. The 
soil is of excellent quality, and the revenue of this sub-division 1s 
good. A made-road is being constructed to connect Gondal with 
the railway station of Vandi. This road will pass through 
Khokhri which will thus be placed in communication with the 
railway. The population according to the census of 1872 was 2665 
and according to that of 1881 2389 souls. 


Khodu is a village belonging to Wadhwén, from which it lies 
distant about fifteen miles to the north-west. Itis the head-quarters 
of a mahal or revenue sub-division, and the sub-divisional authorities 
reside there. It is twelve miles distant to the north-west from 
Wadhwan camp railway station. There is a quarry of excellent 
stone at Khodu and the better sort of buildings both in the camp 
and city are constructed of this stone. Khodu is the first stage on 
the road from Wadhwén to Morbi. It is thirteen miles south of 
Dhréngadra. When Sulténji and R&joji conquered the Vankdéner 
parganah, Sultanji as the elder retained the chiefdom, and granted 
R4joji the village of Réti Devli in grads. Dissatisfied with this 
R&joji left the village and conquered Khodu and raled there. 
After the death of Prathiréj father of R4joji, Wadhwan had been 
annexed to the Ahmadabad kingdom and was farmed out to an 
Ahir patel. This patel being unable to pay the ama, Rajoji became 
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responsible for it, and moved his residence from Khodu to Wadhwaén 
which has remained in his family ever since. There is a very old 
satz monument at Khodu which records that in Samvat 1141 -(a.p. 
1085), Shaka 1006, the mother of one Joshi Viha became a satz on 
the second of the dark half of Shriévan best among the months. 
The rest of the inscription is illegible. There are two other 
interesting inscriptions here, one of Samvat 1544 equivalent to a.p. 
1488 which runs as follows : 


In Samvat 1544 Shravan Sud 8th, Thursday, R4n Shri Surddsdev; 
son of Ran Shri Vaégh the famous lord of Jhdlévér died. To 
commemorate his death on this spot, his mother Purdndi has erected 
this temple. The mason who built it is named Bhota. The 
astrologer ..... 0... cc eee eee WIOSRi 6 a ds wre bth a Ge anit Ab 
It 1s supposed that this Surddsdev was Sultdnji or Sartdénji son of 
V&ghji of Kuva. There is another inscription of interest in a well 
in the village of Veldvadar about four miles west of Khodu. This 
is dated Samvat 1594 (a.p. 1538), Shake 1459 on the fifth of the 
hight half of the month of Vaishadkh in the reign of PAédshéh Shri 
Bahadur Shah, Rana Shri Ménsinghji being the local chieftain. 
This is Mansinghji of Halvad and the Bahddur Shah is Bahdédur 
Shéh of Gujarat. There is a vernacular school at Khodu. The 
population according to the 1872 census was 1633 and according to 
1881 1599 souls. 


Khora'sa. This village lies about five and a half mites to the south- 
eastof Bhanduri and twelve milesto thenorth-west of Pitan Somnath. 
In 1872 the population was 778 but increased to 1066 in 1881 owing 
to immigration from the neighbouring villages. A very interesting 
inscription in the temple of the Négnath Mahddevat Chorvar is said 
to have been brought thither from Khordsa. This inscription which is 
dated a.p. 1389 Samvat 1445 affords much historical information. 
It has been erroneously translated by Colonel Tod (Tod’s Western 
India), This inscription makes special mention of repairs madeby one 
Mal to the temple of the Sun at Khordsa. Mal is described to have 
been a Kshatri of the Rohela tribe of the Makvdna race also called 
_ Malo or Malde and to have been appointed as local governor of 
Khordésa by Yuvrdj Shivr4j. This Shivr4j is probably the same as 
Shivgan V4ja of the Phulkaand Bhua Timbilekhs. The inscription 
at, Chorvér gives the genealogy of this Mal or Malde and of his wife 
Vimldédevi. His ancestor Lunig came to Saurdéshtra from Mérwér. 
Lunig’s son Bhimsingh received in grés the villages of Panchdla, 
Kale}, &c. Bhimsingh’s son Lavanya Pal died at Ké4lej leaving three 
sons (1) Lakshma Singh, (2) Lakhan Pl, and (3) Laksh (Lakho ?). 
Of these Lakshma Singh was slain in battle at Junégad leaving a 
son Réjsingh who was the father of Mdlde. Réjsingh, who was a 
brave and gallant man, was killed in battle at Bet Shankhodhar. 
The wife of Maélde was Vimlddevi of the Parmér race. Mélde had 
three brothers namely (1) Matr&j (Matra), (2) Munj (Munjo ?), and 
(3) Mohan, who was slain while endeavouring to recover cows 
driven from Khordésa by robbers. Matréj married a wife named 
N&malde by whom he had four sons, 1 Limbo, 2 Harr4j, 3 Vaghela, 
4 Malr4j. Mélde himself had six sons, 1 Dudo, 2 Lakho, 3 Depo, 
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4 Rémo, 5 Séngo, 6 Lunsi, and 1 daughter named Hansi. Malde’s 
mother Rantddevi’s great-grandfather was Vadghela Kshemraj of 
Karkarpuri in Mérwdér. His son was Sombhram ; his son was Vir 
(Viro) who came to Sauréshtra and took service with Ra Khengar 
IV. of Jandgad and took part in the battle between that Chief 
and Sult4n Muhammad Tughlak. On this occasion Viro! sent 
away Ra Khengar on the shoulders of his brother’s son Bhimdev, 
and himself gave his life in his defence. Rantadevi, mother of 
Malde was the daughter of this Viro. The river Kalipat, an affluent 
of the river Megal, flows to the south of the village. There are two 
tanks at Khordsa one of which is called Jdmbvalu. Thereis a 
Government vernacular school at Khordsa. 


Khunta'va'da is situated in the Bhavnagar state about twelve 
or thirteen miles north-west of Mahuva and about twenty-eight 
miles south-east of Kundla, It is the seat of a subordinate revenue 
and police officer. There is a vernacular school here. There is a 
Buddhist cave about a mile from here in the hill called Chitr&dhar. 
The cave is locally called Aghori Bava’scave. Thereare the remains 
of a good fort here, though now in a ruined condition, and it appears 
to have been a thanah under the Muhammadan rule. There is a 
well in the fort called Pénch Bibi no Kuvo. The population consists 
chiefly of BrAhmans, Va4nids, Bharvadds, Kolis, Ghanchis, Khatris, &. 
The darbari offices here are good and well built. There are good 
temples of the Jains and Vaishnavas as well as of the followers of 
Svémi-Ndréyan. There are several ‘good merchants here, and 
Khuntévada is quite a local trade centre. The village is situated 
on the southern bank of the river Malan. About a half mile to the 
east of the village three streams unite, viz. the Malan, the Rojhki, and 
the Lilio. This spot is called the Triveni and a temple of Bileshvar 
Mahadev stands here. A fairisheld on this spot on the last day 
of the dark half of the month of Shravan. Good mangoes and 
cocoanuts grow here. It is said that when Champrajvdla ruled at 
Bhaddrod, this part of the country was waste. He had two sons 
Hemgal and Géngait. They quarrelled with their father and came 
hither and built a hamlet on the site of the present village. Atthis 
time Prince Fateh Khan, who had formerly been governor of 
Mangrol, being displeased with his father, had goneinto outlawry and 
came hither with his five wives and muchtreasure. He made friends 
with these two brothers, while they on the other hand were each 
desirous to kill him without the knowledge of the other, and obtain 
possession of his treasure. But the brothers quarrelled on the subject 
till their differences grew so bitter that Hemgalji at last told the 
prince of the evil designs of Gangait. The prince poisoned Gangait 
and built a strong fort. The village is said to have derived its 
name from the betrayal of Gdngait by Hemgal, and is hence called 
Khuntévéda or the place of betrayal. Afterwards Ahmad Shah 
sent a force against the prince and besieged the place. The prince 
made a stubborn resistance, but finally fied to the Shidl Island. On 


} This probably alludes to Ra Khengar’s escape to the fortress of Girnar. 
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this his five wives threw themselves into the fort well, ever since 
called Pdénch Bibino Kuvo. The prince escaped to the Shidl Island 
and is said to have cast his treasure into the creek there. He was 
however pursued by the Sultén’s army and taken prisoner and 
carried away to Ahmadabad where he shortly died in confinement. 
Hemgalji now occupied the village and his descendants remained 
here for some generations. The last of them was Vala Khengarji, 
who entertained many Vanéra Ahirs in his service. Khengéryji 
_ practised much oppression on these Ahirs and they uniting together 
seized and bound him and cast him into the bonfire lit on the 
occasion of the Holi or Spring Festival, and burned him to death. 
The Ahirs now became masters of the village, and commenced to 
ravage the country. The Muhammadans however conquered them 
and placed a thanah at Khauntavdda, which became under them the 
seat of a parganah. After the dissolution of the Moghal power, this 
village was plundered and burned by the Khumdans of Kundla, and 
lay waste until about 1785-86 when Thdkor Vakhatsinghyji after 
the conquest of Mahuva caused it to be repopulated. It has ever 
since been under the Bhévnagar state, and is now in an exceedingly 
flourishing condition. The population of Khuntévdda according to 
was census of 1872 was 2444 and according to that of 1881 1945 
souls. 


Koili. This is a village belonging to the Vanthali mahdl of the 
Junaigad state and is about four and half miles distant from Vanthali 
to the north-east. It is principally famous for the Tarnetar monastery 
within its village lands. The population of Koili consisted in 1872 
of 1300 souls, but this number fell to 1194 in 1881 owing to the 
ravages of the famine of 1878-79. Koili is said to derive its name 
from the koil or Indian cuckoo which abounds in the groves here. 
The village was granted in a.p. 1728 (Samvat 1784) to Méhant 
Tulsigarji by the then foujddér of Jundgad, and the successive 
Méhants or abbots have ever since been famous for purity of life, 
learning and general benevolence. Their hospitality is specially 
famous, and in times of famine they have frequently supported large 
numbers of starving folk so much so that there are several bardic 
verses in praise of different abbots and specially of Kripaélgar who 
dispensed much charity in the famine of av. 1813 Samvat 1869. 
In ap. 1831 Samvat 1887, when Naw4b Bahdédur Khan was on the 
gadi of Jundégad and when Démodargar was abbot of Tarnetar, 
the Nawab visited Tarnetar. The abbot received him right royally, 
and the Naw4b was so pleased that he granted to the monastery the 
two villages of Bodku and Rangpur and also bestowed on the abbot 
himself an elephant, a palanquin, and a torch as a personal honour. 
The abbots of Tarnetar have always been fond of horse-breeding and 
to this day there are a good stock of horses and mares at the monastery. 
The name Tarnetar is a corruption of the Sanskrit trinetra, three- 
eyed, an epithet of Shiva to whom the temple issacred. This temple 
was repaired by the Gédekwér’s Divan Vithalrév Devaji in 
A.D. 1811, Samvat 1867, and there is an inscription to this effect in 
the temple. But its original foundation is attributed to an ascetic 
named Bhagvdnath who lived solely on milk and came to this 
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spot from Anjér in Catch in a.v. 1265 Samvat 1321, during the reign 
of Ra Noghan of Jundgad. There is a large fair here on the eighth 
of the light half of the month of Aso or October which lasts for two 
days and is attended by over 1000 ag soe There 1s an image of 
Ganesh in the temple enclosure in the great toe of the right foot of 
which there grows a small banian tree, which is said to have always 
the same number of leaves namely seven and to be always of the 
same size. It is called the Akshaya vad or ‘imperishable banian.’ 


Kodinar'! is a walled town, pleasantly situated on the south 
bank of the Singdvada river about three miles from the sea. It 
first obtained importance in the hands of the Kasbédtis (or old 
Muhammadan garrison) who were very powerful and warlike 
after the decay of the Moghal power. The Kasbdtis also held 
Sutrépdda and Mangrol higher up the coast. In modern time 
the tribe has degenerated, and, at Kodinér, has been succeeded in 
power by two families of Syads called Bukhéri and K4dri who 
established themselves about three hundred years ago receiving grants 
of villages and lands from the Badshéh of Delhi? At the time of 
the cessions of Kodindr to the Gdéekwar by the Nawéb of Junigad 
in 1813, Vithalrfév Devadji took these possessions from the Syads 
and in return gave them new grants under new parwanahs. He 
gave to the Bukh4ri Syads five villages, and to the Kadri Syads three 
villages, vz. Kaj, Chhachar, Malsardn, Ndna and Mota Ichvar, viz. 
Nanavada, Chedivdo, and Jatrikhadi. The parwanahs of Vithalrav 
are dated 1814. The Syads, although deprived of their ancient 
possessions, have continued their old style of living and expenditure ; 
consequently at the present day they are reduced to poverty, and their 
lands are hopelessly mortgaged to moneylenders. The manner in 
which the parganah came into the hands of the Géekwé4r has already 
been described. The inhabitants of Kodinér are principally Syads, 
Mehmans, Vanids, Lohdnds and Brahmans, Bhéts, Fakirs, Musalmans, 
Rajputs, Dhobis, Dheds, and Bhangis. The traders are the Mehmans, 
Vanids, Lohdnds, and Bré4hmans. The only caste which seems to be 
oar y is that of the Kéradias,® alow caste of Rajputs who form the 

ulk of the cultivating class. They themselves trace their descent 
from a ruling power in Nagar Thatha which was expelled by the king 
of Delhi, but thereisnoconfirmation of this. Their caste isto be found 
in Alna, Patan, Mangrol, part of Porbandar, and at Danta in GujarAt. 
They may eat with other Rajputs, but they cannot intermarry with 
them.‘ They area lazy set of people and make bad cultivators. 


1 Major F. H, Jackson. 

2 Some of the parwdnahe granting land to the Syads are of the reign of Akbar; 
others are of the last century. 

3 Kardia is a term applied to Rajputs not owning landed estate or grds. A Kardia 
may cousequently be of any tribe. The Kardids here mentioned by Major Jackson 
say that they came originally from Sind. But they are not the only Kardids. There 
are numbers of them throughout the province of almost every tribe of Rajput. 
J. W, Watson. 

‘ a ies do ey aad d ea ee Rajputs, es intermarry with all 
other Rajputs who, like themselves, do not own grds, an r Grasids will marry a 
Kéradia’s daughter. = 
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The Dhobi caste is rather strong in Kodinér. They divide 
themselves into three Rajput tribes, the Chohan, Gohel, and Vaghela. 
The first came from Dudhdna under Kodinér, the second from Gogha, 
and the third from Amreli. They possess nearly 200 donkeys with 
which they perform the office of carriers for the grain-merchants. 
An average donkey load is four mans, and for carrying this six kos 
the hire is 4 annas British money. The distance of the town from 
the bandar has probably given cause for the existence of these 
donkeys, asit has for numerous camels which are employed in 
bringing goods from the bandar and stones from the quarries of 
which there are several between the town and the sea-coast. 


Kodinar js situated in the middle of the fertile strip of land 
called Nagher, which extends from Mangrol to Bébariévdd and bears 
evidence of a civilization older than that of most parts of Kathiawar. 
The land is very reproductive, but it is at present badly cultivated. 
I'he land taxes vary in different parts of the parganah and are 
rather complex. Their irregularity is increased by the existence 
of three currencies, viz. the British rapee, the Baroda rupee, and 
the Spanish dollar or rial, which latter has crept into use from 
the neighbouring Portuguese settlement of Div. The cash land 
taxes have, fora long time, been fixed in dollars, but as there has 
not been a sufficiency of this coinage to permit of all payments 
being made in it, the rayats have had to pay in rupees, in the 
equivalent of dollars at the market rate. This being oppressive, 
Raja Sir T. Madhavréo on his visit to Amreli in November 1878 
fixed the value of the dollar for transaction between the Sarkar and 
the rayat at Rs. 2-5-0 of British currency. The rials are much 
sought after by Vénids. They form about three-fourths of the total 
coinage floating in the parganah. It is contemplated by the 
= administration to have a revenue survey made of the 

odinér parganah, and to introduce a uniform land settlement. 
Another cause of bad cultivation is that, in the place of the 
plodding Kanbi, the land is tilled in this mahal by the Kéradias, 


. Musalmdns, Kolis and Dheds, who have small holdings and work 
indifferently. The cattle of this part of the country are smaller than 


in K&thidwar, as, also, are the carts and agricultural instruments. 
The use of the Persian wheel is universal, affording the cultivators 
an opportunity of going to sleep in the cage in which the driver of the 
bullocks sits. ‘here are 1016 wells for irrigation and thirty-four for 
drinking in this mahal. There are three harbours under Kodinér, viz. 
that close to Mul-DwaArka called Kodindér harbour, Phatal-Bara, and 
Velan. The latter is the best, as the two former are merely 
roadsteads, Trade is carried on with Bombay, Kar&chi, Porbandar, 
and Mdngrol. There are only two vessels belonging to merchants of 
Kodinar one of ninety and one of forty khandis. The principal 
articles of export are cotton, grain, and ghi; and of import wheat, 
juvar, clothes, spices, and dry goods. There are no facilities for 
traders at the bandars as yet. Cotton bales are carried to within 
a quarter of a mile of the beach, and from there are rolled over 
some deep sand to the water’s edge. Coolies carry them through 
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the surf to boats, which convey them to the phattimdars lying off 
the shore. During the monsoon, all boats are withdrawn to Div, 
Jdfarébid, and other places. The present administration has 
sanctioned the erection of a custom-house and a dharmshala at the 
bandar, and a road from the bandar to the town has been made by 
relief work. There are no buildings in the town deserving of any 
special notice. The kachert and its accompaniments of lock-up 
and police lines were built by Vithalréy. There 1s a vernacular 
school and a dispensary. The post office is connected with the hne 
which runs vid Verdéval Pdtan to Jundgad and from there branches 
off to Rajkot and to Manikvdda, Amrehi, &c. 


Kota. This village belongs to the Khambhéliya mahal and lies 
about four miles to the south-east of Khambhféliya. The population 
according to the census of 1972 was ninety-three persons, but this had 
increased by the census of 1881 to 115. About a mile to the south- 
east of this village are the ruins of a town called Kundanpur which 
belonged to the ChAévadas. The last Chavada ruler’s name 1s said to 
have been Vikamshi, and the place was conquered by the Jethvaés 
from him in Samvat 1370 (a.p. 1814). In the battle Vikamshi was 
slain, and his paliyo or funeral monument?! stands to this day facing 
to the south (2.2. towards Gumli) and bearing the date above-named. 


Kotharia is a separate tribute-paying talukah of the Haldar 
district. The talukah consists of six villages, viz. Kothdria, Vavdi, 
Khordéna, Nagalpur, Piplia, and Vdgudad. The talukdar is a 
Jadeja Rajput and a Bhaydéd of R&éjkot. Kothdria is five miles 
south-east of Rajkot and twenty miles north of Gondal. It lies on 
the western bank of the Khokhardar river which falls into the Aji 
about two miles south of Rajkot. There is a great liquor distillery 
at Khoradna. The talukdar’s name is Jddeja Jethiji, and he has 
sixth class jurisdiction. There is a vernacular school at Kothéria. 
The population of the village of Kothéria according to the census 
of 1972 was 899 and according to that of 1881 842 souls. There is 
a small fort at Kothéria. 


Kotra Sa‘nga'ni is the chief town of the separate tribute-paying 
state of the same name. It is situated at the confluence of the two 
streams from the east and north respectively, which join to form the 
Gondli river. It is nineteen miles south-south-east of RAjkot and 
eight miles north-east of Gondal. The tdélukah consists of seventeen 
villages and enjoys jurisdiction of the fourth class. This jurisdiction 
is at present exercised on behalf of the chief (a minor) by akarbhars 


1 All funeral monuments face to the east, but Vikamshi’s apparently was purposely 
erected facing south towards his enemy's capital of Gumi, 
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approved by the Agency. The founder of this tdlukah was Saéngoji 
son of Kumbhoji I. of Gondal. The family-tree is as under: 


a Kumbhoji ; of Gondal. 
l 


Sagrémji SAngoji 
[Succeeded to the gad [Received the village of Ardoi 
of Gondal., ] in appanage. | 
| 
Nes bs: Hwee 
Tejoji Togaji Hakoji 
{Received R4jpura [Received Bhadva 
and founded that and founded that 
tdlukah). tdlukah 
Ds - |. 
Jasoji Sarténji Devoji 
d. 8 Dp. d. 8. p. | 
Hothiji 


[These two brothers conquered Kotra and re- 
moved their capital there, but dying childless 
were succeeded by their younger brother Devoji}. 


| | | 
Bhojrajji Bémanioji. Bhaguanjji. 
ad. 8. p. 
- ti 
Sabloji. Verojji. 
i ad 
Vs _ |. 
Togojji. wae gee Muluji. 
[Received Bagdadia]. 


Mulvoji (now a minor). 


Séngoji received Ardoi in about a.p. 1654-55, and after him 
the town and tdlukah was named Sdngéni. -He was killed fightin 
with the K4this at Raiya, three miles west of R4jkot, in 1699, on 
in concert with Ranmalji of Rajkot conquered Sardhér. He was 
succeeded by his son Tejoji, who died after a prosperous rule in a.p. 
1727. This was the time when disorder was spreading rapidly in 
Sorath. The great Emperor Aurangzeb, whose name alone had 
sufficed to compel obedience, had been now dead for fourteen years 
‘and the imperial hold on the distant provinces was slackening. The 
viceroys of Gujarét had enongh to occupy their attention on the 
continent without interfering in the affairs of the peninsula, which 
was practically deprived of other aid and contro! than could be 
afforded by the foujdar of Jundgad, and he found that it was all he 
could do to retain the home districts, The thanahdars if holding 
important charges like Mangrol and Una, &c., erected them into 
states, while the smaller posts had to hold their own as they best 
could. The larger and smaller chiefs seized on the villages they held 
on farm, while the K&éthis swept over the land like a pestilence. In 
this time of anarchy, the K&this seized on Kotra (previously an 
imperial thanah)and Khum&n Vaijo Jogio made of it his eyrie, whence 
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he periodically issued forth to ravage the country. Vaijo had made 
himself very obnoxious to the Gondal chieftain, as well as to the 
Sangénis of Ardoi, and Jasdji and Sartdénji of Ardoi, who were 
warriors of some prowess, resolved to conquer the place. This they 
did after a gallant fight in a.p. 1750 and established themselves 
therein. At this time Kumbhoji II. of Gondal was a youth, but 
was sent by his father to arrange the Gondal-Kotra frontier. It was 
ugreed by both parties to entrust the definition to an impartial patel 
who walked along the frontier with Kumbhoji on the right hand 
and Jasoji on the left. Jas&ji carried his naked spear across his 
saddle-bow and now and then admonished the patel with the point, 
s0 as to make him swerve away from the Kotra and encroach on the 
Gondal land. The patel, afraid of so doughty a warrior, kept edging 
away from him until by the time the definition was finished, a 
considerable amount of Jand was gained by Kotra. Kumbhoji 
observed what took place, and though he dared not then remonstrate, 
resolved to beavenged. An opportunity soon occurred. A bard was 
singing before Jasaji of the deeds of SheshmAlji of Séela. Jasdji 
observed contemptuously ‘what could Sasla! (a hare) do.’ This was 
reported to Kumbhoji who invited Sheshm4lji to Gondal on the 
occasion of some festival, and told him of the insulting words of Jas4ji, 
Sheshmalji vowed revenge if Kumbhojt would promise not to aid 
Kotra, and this Kumbhoji was only too glad todo. Now, at this time 
such of the Khumdns who had survived the expulsion from Kotra 
were in feud with the Saénganis, and had called to their aid the Kathis 
of Anandpur and Bhimora with a view of reconquering their former 
holding. Sheshmalji joined them, and in 1755 a great battle was 
fought at the village of Rajpipla, eight miles east of Kotra. The 
Sdnganis were defeated and Jas&ji and Sartdnji left-on the field. 
Their memorial-stones stand at Rajpipla to this day. Devoji 
escaped to Kotia wounded, but the enemy’s losses had been severe 
also and they judged it prudent to retire. Devoji now succeeded to 
the giidi but died the same year of his wound and was succeeded by 
his son Hothiji who reigned till 1812. Hothiji was, it may be said, 
the first chief of Kotra, and his long rule, together with the fact of 
his being alive at the time of Colonel Walker’s permanent settlement, 
has caused Kotra to be also called Hothiji-né-Kotra or Hoth1ji’s 
Kotra. Bhojrdjjiin 1812 succeeded his father, and ruled till 1825, 
when he died childless, and was succeeded by his brother Bamanioji. 
He died in 1838 and was succeeded by his son Sabloji and he 
in 1840 by his son Meroji. Meroji lived till 1862 when he 
died leaving his son Tog4ji a minor. This young chief was 
much addicted to wine and opium, so much so that during his 
lifetime Government were obliged to reduce his jurisdiction from 
the fourth to the fifth class, and that failing to produce a salutary 
effect, to [rae a manager for his estate. He died in 1879 leaving a 
son named Mulvoji, the present chief, also a minor. There are good 
public offices in Kotra and a school and post office. The population 
of Kotra according to the census of 1872 was 2510 and according 


1 Sdala or Sasla short for Sheshmalji. 
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to that of 1881 2317 souls. The fourth class jurisdiction was restored 
in August 1877 to the present manager. 


Kotra Na‘yajiis.a separate tribute-paying talukah of the Halér 
district, situated on the north-west bank of the river Demai. 
It is about fifteen miles north of Rajkot. The talukah consists of 
but one village. The tdlukdars are Jadejaés and Bhéyad of Dhrol. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 1038 and 
according to that of 1881 1256 souls. 


Kotra Pitha isa separate tribute-paying tdlukah of the Gohilvéd 
district under the Bébra talukah, on the highroad from Rajkot to 
Bhavnagar. The talukah consists of thirteen villages including 
the chief town. The talukdars are Kathis of the Vala tribe. It is 
about ten miles north-west of Baébra. The nearest railway station 
is Chital which hes sixteen miles to the southward. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 2111 and according to that of 
1881 2318 souls. Formerly the Navdnagar State had a share in 
the talukah including Kotra, but Colonel Keatinge eliminated the 
Navdnagar share, granting that state in compensation the two 
villages of Jangvar and Gunddlu. On the appeal of Navénagar, 
the Secretary of State sent back the case for further enquiry and 
3000 additional vighas were granted to Navdnagar by an amicable 
agreement. Kotra Pitha is a picturesque town and 1s built on the 
summit of a small hill. ‘ 


Kotri, formerly a separate tribute-paying talukah im the 
Babaridvaéd district, but is now under Jundgad. It is a flourishing 
village and lies twelve miles north of Jéfardbad. Itis now under the 
jurisdiction of Jundgad. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 1364 and according to that of 1881 1329 souls. The 
Grdsidés are Babridés of the Varu and Dhankra tribes. | 


Kovaiya, formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in the 
Babaridvad district, but now under Junagad, lies eight miles north- 
east of Jéfardbéd. Kovaiya is two miles north of the Indian Ocean. 
The Grésias are Babrids of the Lakhanotra tribe. The population 
_ according to the census of 1872 was 499 and according to that of 
1881 434 souls. 


Kra‘nkach, with a population of 1405 in 1881, is said to derive 
its name from the krdnkachio creeper, which is very thorny. The 
river Shetrunji flows abouta mile and a half to the south of Krankach. 
About half a mile from Kraénkach the Gagdio, a very brackish salt 
stream, joins the river Shetrunji, which, though its water is sweet 
up to the point of junction with the Gégdio, is henceforward brackish. 
There is therefore a saying in the country which 1s constantly 
quoted to show the evil effect of bad company. 

The GAgdio has joined the Shetrunji.! 


There is a very sacred shrine of the Khodiér Mata here, where 
several miracles are said to occur. Thus the lamps in front of the 
mother are said to light themselves, and in the monsoon of a.p. 1845 
it is said to have rained ght on the shrine of the Mata, which ghi 





1 The Gujarati runs ; Shetrunjima Gdgdiyo bhalyo, 
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was picked up by several villagers now living. Near Krankach 1s a 
hill called the Bavalo Dungar, in which there is a cave which used to 
be the residence of several Aghori Bavés. There is an old vav or 
well with steps close to the village, in which are two small shrines, 
one sacred to Shiva, and the other to his vehicle Nandi, the sacred 
bull. 


Kuba is.a separate tribute-paying talukah of the Sorath district. 
It is situated about eight miles south-west of M4nikvada civil station 
and fifteen miles south-west of Bagasra. The tdlukddrs are Nagars 
by caste, and are the majmudars of the Gdekwér. The village was 
originally obtained in a.p. 1834-35 from Nawdb Bahadur Khan IT. 
of Jundgad by Majmudaér Vrajdds Rangildds in exchange for the 
rights purchased by the said Vrajdds in the Visdvadaér parganah. 
The present tilukdars were, 1 Jadavraéi, 2 Trikamrdéi, and 3 Manirai, 
all sons of Vithalji Buch, husband of the only daughter of Vrajdas, 
he having died without male issue. Of these Trikamrai is dead 
leaving however a son named ‘Trambaklaél. Of the other two 
J&davrai by consent of the others exercises jurisdiction of the sixth 
class. There is a Kathi Mulgrdsia in Kuba of the Harsurka branch 
of the Vaéla tribe, named Rana Nadja. The population of Kuba 
according to the census of 1872 was 492 and according to that of 
1881 375 souls. 


Kuda is a small village on the southern shore of the Ran of 
Cutch, on the east bank of the small river called Godra. It belongs 
to the first class state of Dhrdngadra, and is famous for its salt-works 
where vaddgra salt is manufactured of equal quality to that of 
Khérdghoda. It is about thirteen miles north-west of Dhréngadra 
and fifteen miles north-east of Halvad. The population according to 
the census of 1872 was 819 and according to that of 1881 1165 souls. 


Kundla, withapopulation of 10,700 in 1881, is oneofthe flourishing 
towns in Bhdivnagar. The Kundla soil is very fertile, and excellent 
cotton is grown here. Large crops are raised, too, by irrigation in 
the cold weather. Several wealthy bankers and merchants reside 
at Kundla, which is also the head-quarters of the chief revenue officer 
of the parganah. Kundlais famous for its manufacture of native 
saddles, horse cloths, saddle cloths, &c. It hasa traveller’s bungalow, 
a dispensary, a post office, and two schools. There are also fair smiths 
and ironmongers. About three miles north-east of Kundla there is a 
very fine banian tree called the Suryavad. A horse fair was held at 
Kundla on the occasion of the visit of His Excellency Sir Phillip 
Wodehouse in 1875. A yearly fair is held in the dry bed of the 
Navli river every year on the 15th of the dark half of Shravan or 
August. The Kundlo river is said to be called Navli owing to its 
resemblance to the shape of a boat with its sloping banks. Navl 
means a small boat. _ 


Kundli is a village of the Dhandhuka sub-division of 
Ahmadabad, but is mentioned here as being the property of 
the Khachar Kathis of Paly4d. It is about seven miles north of 
Botéd and six miles south-west of Ranpur and is a station on the 
Bhévnagar-Wadhwan railway. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 606 and according to that of 1881 497 souls. 
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Kundlia'la was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of Chapter XIII. 
the B&ébaridvad district, but is now under Jundgad. It is situated gtates and Places. 
about eight miles to the north of Bherai bandar and about seventeen or 
miles to the west of Mahuva. The Grdsids are Babrids of the pelea 
Kotila tribe. The population according to the census of 1872 was 


308 and according to that of 1881 368 souls. . 
Kunka’va'v Mohoti is a large village of the Jetpur-Bilkha  Kunxivav 
tdlukah about ten miles north of Bagasra. In the separation of MonotI. 


interests among the Jetpur K4this this village has fallen to the 
share of Véla Ala Bhima. It is a station on the Bh4vnagar- 
Dhor4ji line. Coming westward by rail from Bh&vnagar it is the 
nearest station for Manikvada from which place it 1s fifteen or sixteen 
miles distant. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
2315 and according to that of 1881 1937 souls. 


Kutia’na is situated on the bank of the river Bhddar about KuTiANa. 
twenty-five miles east of Porbandar. It 1s a fortified town, and has 
an inner citadel, and is the head-quarters of a mahal or revenue 
division. <A vahivatddr or revenue official, and a first class 
magistrate reside here. The soil around Kutidna is very fertile, and 
large crops are raised by irrigation. The population by the census 
of 1872 was 9912 souls, but this number decreased to 8177 in 1881, 
consequent on the famine of 1878-79. The name Kutidna is said to 
be derived from a Charan female named Kunti who used to graze 
her flocks there, and eventually founded a nes or hamlet on the 
spot where the town now stands. This gradually grew into a 
village and was called after Kunti, Kuntiéna, now corrupted into 
Kutidna. Old Koutidna or Saékuka-no-timbo is about a mile to the 
west of the modern town, and there are the remains of the foundations 
of the fort; it fell waste in about a.p. 1200, and shortly afterwards 
the present town was founded. There is an old well at old Kutiéna 
which contains the image of a Kshetrapal or local deity, and newly 
married couples go there to this day to make offerings and pay 
their adorations. This spot is said to have been the ancient 
Kundinpur, the residence of king Bhishmak the father of Rukmini 
the head wife of Krishna. She had heard of the fame of Krishna 
and wished to marry him, and he also was desirous of marrying her, 
but her brother Rukhmi or Rukhmaiyo interfered and persuaded 
Bhishmak to marry her to Shishup4l the Raja of Chedidesh. On 
hearing that this was settled Rukmini wrote a letter to Krishna at 
Dwarka entreating him to interfere and carry her off as else she 
would be married to Shishupal and that if he would not rescue her 
she would die. She said also in her letter, that it was not fit that 
the jackal should take the prey of the lion, and told him that he 
would find her at the temple of Ambika without the city the day 

‘before her nuptials with Shishupél. This note she despatched to 
Dwarka by atrusty Brdhman. Krishna on reading it, at once set 
out and reached Kundinpnr in one night; and next morning carried 
eff Rukmini on the morning of the wedding day. A great battle 
ensued with Shishup4l and his men, but Krishna was victorious ; but 
Rukmini’s brother Rukhmaiyo who had taken an oath to slay Krishna 
and rescue his sister, or else never to re-enter the town, still pursued 
him. <A battle was fought, but Rukhmaiyo was defeated and 
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Chapter XIII. captured, and released only after his moustache had been shaven off 
States and Places. With swords. Krishna then carried off Rukhmini to Médhavpur 
and there married her according to the Raékshas Viva ceremony. 
Barene Rukhmaiyo, unable to re-enter Kundinpur, established the village 
called Bhojkat about three miles south of Kutidna. This village is now 
known as caine Kutiéna has always been famous for its bards 
and poets, and the following celebrated bards and poets flourished 
there: (1) Bhdét Rao Laékhan, (2) Sorathia Sérasvat Vaikunth, (3) 
Kshatri Harddés Bhagat, (4) Bhét Thékurdas, and (5) Bhét Bhupat- 
singh. Kutiéna was called Muzafarébéd by the Muhammadang, 
because it is said that Sultan Muzafar Halim of Gujarét, who when 
yet a prince was viceroy of Sorath, was very fond of the place, and 
made it very populous and built the fort. In old Persian deeds, &c. 
this town is styled Muzafardbdd, otherwise called Kutidna. There 
is an exceedingly interesting Persian inscription in the J4ma mosque 
here, dated Sur San 940 equivalent to a.p. 1589 during the reign 
of Sult4n Mahmud III. of Gujarét. This inscription declares the 
founder of the mosque to be one Ibr4him Nizim Jharmi or Nizémi 
in the reign of the greatest of Sult4éns Mahmud Shah son of Latif 
Shah brother of Bah4dur Shéh son of Muzaffar Shéh son of Mahmud 
Shah son of Ahmad Shéh son of Muhammad Shéh son of Muzaffar 
Shah. The tomb of Nidmat Kh4n Lodhi is shown at the shrine of 
Pir Miskin Shah. It bears a short Persian inscription saying that 
Niémat Khan Lodhi drank the fatal draught of the cupbearer of 
death in the month of Rajab a.a. 1160 equivalent to ap. 1747. A 
fair is held at this Pir’s shrine on the Muhammadan festival of the 
Shabibarat ; the fair lasts six or three days. A fair lasting for two 
days is also held at the temple of the Naégnaéth Mahddev on the 7th 
and 8th of the dark half of the month of Shravan. Excellent clothes 
for both men and women are made here; they are locally called 
kachas, tunghis, dhotars, mirkhanis, gajianis, and alayachas. 
Dyers also drive a flourishing trade here. Under Mubammadan rule 
it grew into a town, and the local governor, one K4lidds, surrounded 
it with a fort. When the Moghal power no longer prevailed in 
the province, Kutidna fell into the hands of the local Muhammadan 
garrison, who finally elected Nidmat Khdn Lodhi as their chief. 
Afterwards in a.p. 1750 they handed over the fort to Rana Sultanji 
of Porbandar, but being dissatisfied with his rule, they again 
rebelled, and in a.p. 1759 betrayed the fort and town to one 
Hashim Khan an adopted son of Nawdb Bahddur Khan. Divan 
Amaryji, the celebrated Divén of Jundgad, conquered Kutidna 
from this person in a.pD. 1770. Afterwards, when the Nawdb was 
inimical to the family of the Divén, his brother Govindji took 
shelter in Kutidna, and withstood the attacks of the Naw&b Hamid 
Khan for one month, after which peace was concluded. Subsequent 
to this the ex-minister Kalidn Hirji seized on Kutidna, but was 
expelled by the Divén Ranchodji (son of the great Divan Amarji) 
who expelled him in a.p. 1802 on behalf of the Nawdb of Jundgad, 
in whose hands it remains. Small boats can sail from Kutidna to 
Navi immediately after the rainy season. 


Kuva. Kuva, once the capital, is now a flourishing village, with a 
population of 1448 souls according to the census of 1872, but this 
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number decreased to 1404 in 1881 consequent on the famine of 
1878-79. There are the ruins of the old palace, &., and one or two 
large wells built of cut-stone. Kuva is famous for excellent honey. 
It was founded in Sumvaét 1398 (a.p. 1842) by Raj Udayasinghji. 


Kuva'dva, commonly called Kuérva, is a populous village of 
the Réjkot state and is the head-quarters of a mahal or revenue 
sub-division of a parganah. It is about ten miles north-east of 
R4&jkot and is situated un the highroad to Wadhwan civil station 
from which it is fifty-six miles distant. There is a good dharmshdla 
at Kud4rva and the village is nine miles distant from the Baémanbor 
travellers bungalow. Kudarva is famous for its limestone which 
is an excellent building stone. There is a good market for ghi at 
this place, as it is near the extensive grazing grounds of the Thanga 
and MA&ndav ranges of hills. There is a letter-box and a school- 
house at Kudrva. ‘The population according to the census of 1872 
was 1939 and according to that of 1881 2113 souls. 


La‘kha’pa‘dar isa separate tribute-paying tdlukah belonging 
to the Vala Kathis, and is the site of an Agency thanah. Itisa 
tdlukah of but the one village of Laékhdpédar, and is situated about 
twenty miles south of Amreli and nine miles west-south-west of 
Kundla, on the southern bank of asmall tributary of the Shetrunji 
river. The talukdar exercises seventh class jurisdiction in Laékhé- 

&dar, the residuary jurisdiction being exercised by the Agency. 

he population according to the census of 1872 was 493 and 
according to that of 1881 413 souls.- There are both a post office 
and school at Lakh&pdédar. The water of Lakhapédar is reputed to 
be very unwholesome. 


Lakhtar, situated about thirteen miles north-east of Wadhwadn 
and twenty miles north of Limbdi, is a state consisting of forty-one 
villages. The chief, who isa Jhdéla Rajput by name Karansinghjji, 
exercises jurisdiction of the third class. Lakhtar isa station on the 
Ahmadabad-Wadhwén branch of the B. B. and C. I. Railway, but 
the station is one mile distant from the town. The state of Lakhtar 
is usually called Th4n-Lakhtar as it comprises the small lordship 
of Than in the MaA&ndav hills. There is a dharmshala at 
the railway station and a made-road connecting the station with 
the town. The Lakhtar tank is good and has been deepened 
during the recent famine years. Abhyesinghji, son of R&j Sahib 
Chandrasinghji of Halvad, received Lakhtar in appanage, and founded 
the house of Lakhtar. There is a post office and school and 
dispensary at Lakhtar. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 3780 and according to that of 1881 4127 souls. 
It is said that while the Lakhtar talukah alone was granted to 
Abhyesinghji, or Abhyerd}ji as he was called, from the Dhraéngadra 
gadi, he while yet a kunvar at Halvad, conquered Thén and the 
surrounding country and villages from the Bébriés. This part 
of the country was in those days covered with dense forests, and 
abounded in lions and other wild beasts. Abhyerdjji conquered 
itand held it in addition to Lakhtar. This conquest of Than is 
said to have been made in about ap. 1604-15. Abhyerdjji was 
succeeded by his son Vajerdjji, who was a devoted worshipper 
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of Ranchodji, one of the many manifestations of Krishna Hence 
Lakhtar is still sometimes called Ranchodpuri. The images of 
Ranchodji brought by Vajeréjji1 from his maternal uncle at 
Dungarpur are still in the Lakhtar Darbar. Wajerdéjji was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sheshmalji and he by his son eh agent 
Gopdlsinghji was succeeded by his son Karansinghji who accom-- 
anied R&j PratApsinghji of Halvad and Salabat Muhammad Khan 

bi in their expedition against Jém Hardholji of Navdnagar, 
who had usurped the gadi of that state. They dethroned Hardholji 
and reinstated the mghtful heir J&ém Raisinghji. Karansinghj1 
was succeeded by his son Abhyerajji II. who was for some time 
in outlawry against the authority of the Sorath foujdar. He was 
succeeded by his son RKaidharyji and he by his son Chandrasingh}j1. 
Chandrasinghji was succeeded by his son Prathirdjji who was the 
ruling chief at the time of Colonel Walker’s settlement. He died 
in A.D. 1835 and was succeeded by his son Vajerajji II. who died in 
A.D. 1846, and was succeeded by his son Karansinghji, on the loth 
June 1846 when he was but five months old. This chief is still on 
the gad. 

La'lpur is the chief town of the mahal of the same name; it 
is about twenty-four miles south of Navdnagar, and according to 
the 1872 census had a population of 2177, but this number fell to 
2062 in 1881 consequent on tbe famine of 1878-79. 


Lalia’d is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of the Jhdéldvéd 
district, and is subordinate to the Bhoika thanah, from which it 
hes eleven miles to the eastward. It is about three miles north-east 
of Chuda railway station. The tdélukah consists of but one village. 
The talukdars are Jhdéla Rajputs and Bhdyd4d of Limbdi. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 714 and according 
to that of 1881 783 souls. 


Lath, a village of the Gondal state about one mile south of the 
river Bhaddar, is distant about twenty miles west-south-west of 
Dhoraji, eleven miles south-west of Upleta, and about one and a half 
miles south-east of Ganod, had a population of 993 souls according 
to the census of 1872, and according to that of 1881 839 souls. Léth 
was originally a Chuddsama holding and the head of a chordsi or 
group of eighty-four villages. It gave its name to the Lathia 
Chudaésamas and is usually associated in common parlance with 
Bhimora as Lath-Bhimora. Both these were Chuddsama villages in 
common with the entire Chorasi, but both have fallen under Gordal 
with the Upleta mahal. 


Lathi. This town is the capital and chief town of the state of 
the same name which consists m all of eight villages under the 
K&thiéwar agency.! The chief whose name is Bépubha is a minor. 
The state jurisdiction is of the fourth class, and is exercised by 
K4rbhér Méniklél Laédha Mehta on behalf of the minor. The 
founder of the Lathi house was Sérangyji one of the sons of Gohil 


1 L&thi also holds the villages of Vaélukad, Nesvad, Léikhanka, Jundpadal in the 
Gogha sub-division of the Ahmadabad district. 
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Sejakji the common ancestor of the Bhavnagar, Pdlitdna, and 
Lathi houses. Sdrangyji’s sister married the Chudaésama chieftain 
of Jundgad, and Sdrangji accompanied her thither. The Rado 
bestowed on him and his uterine brother Shahji the Arthila chovist 
near Kundla. Sdrangji gave Shahji the Mandvi Tapa, and him- 
self made his head-quarters at Arthila. His descendants ruled here 
for four generations after him, when Ra Mandlik of Jundgad 
conquered and sacked Arthila and slew Dudoji the then ruling 
chieftain. After this, this branch of the Gohils withdrew to Lathi 
which they hold to this day. In comparatively modern times the 
Lathi chieftain bestowed a daughter in marriage on Démaji Gdekwar 
giving with her as a dowry the tdlukah of Chabharia, now called after 


Démaji, Damnagar. The reason of this was that the Lathi chieftain. 


was unable to pay his tribute, and was besides much harassed by 
the chiefs of Bhavnagar and Palitana, as well as by a factious 
Bhéy4d and the predatory Kathis. After this alliance, the Gdekwéar 
protected L&éthi, and it was forgiven the payment of all tribute 
except a horse, which is presented yearly by this state to the 
Gdekwdr. But the Damnagar parganah was severed from the state 
for ever; and the Lathi Bhdydd became some separate tribute- 
paying states, while others fell under Bhavnagar or Paliténa. Léthi 
is a station on the Bhavnagar-Gondal Railway, the station being 
about a mile south of the town, and according to the census of 1872 
had a population of 4802 and according to that of 1881 4384 souls. 
It is situated thirteen miles north-east of Amreli, nine miles south- 
east of Babra, and about fifty-five miles west of Bhavnagar. There 
is a post office, telegraph office, and school here, as well as a 
dispensary. 

Lilia Mohota with a population of 1867 in 1881 is one of the 
chief markets of the Lilia sub-division of Bhavnagar. There are 
wealthy rayats and cultivators here. The trade, however, is princi- 
pally dependent on Kundla and Amrell. 


Limbda is situated on the Bhévnagar and Rajkot highroad, and 
is close to the Jalia station on the Bhavnagar-Gondal railway. The 
station is situated about one and a half miles to the west of Limbda. 
The population of Limbda according to the census of 1872 was 1327 
and according to that of 1881 1206 souls. Limbda is a separate 
tribute-paying talukah of the Gohilvdd district, and is subordinate 
to the Songad thanah. The talukah consists of three villages, and the 
talukddrs are Gohil Rajputs and Bhaydd of Lathi. The villages 
are Limbda, Ingorala, and Kaémpaldi. Limbda is eighteen miles 
west-north-west of Songad, eighteen miles east-north-east of 
Lathi, and thirty-seven miles west of Bhavnagar. 


Limbdi is the capital of the state of the same name enjoying 
second class jurisdiction and consisting of thirty-nine villages under 
the Kathidwar Agency. Certain other villages of the Barvdla 
parganah are under the Dhandhuka sub-division of the district of 
Ahmadabad. The town is situated on the north bank of the 
Bhogévo river, which is called after it the Limbdi-Bhogdvo in 
contradistinction to the Wadhwén river of the same name. Limbdi 
lies about fourteen miles south-east of WadhwaAn city, eighteen miles 
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north-east of Rénpur, and ninety miles north-west of Bhdvnagar. It is 
a station on the Bhavnagar-Wadhwain railway. There is a telegraph 
office, post office, and dispensary here, as well as other public build- 
ings. The population according to the census of 1872 was 13,224 
and according to that of 1881 12,874 souls. The Limbdi house is 
sprung from Harpdldev, the common ancestor of the Dhraéngadra 
and Limbdi houses. Harpdldev had three sons, the eldest of whom 
was Sodhoji the founder of the house of Dhrdngadra, who suc- 
ceeded him on the gadi; the second son was Mdnguji the founder 
of the house of Limbdi, who received the Chordsis of J&émbu and 
Kundni in appanage, and ruled there; the third son was Shekhrajji 
who received Sachana and Chor Vadodra. Manguji was succeeded 
by his son Madhupél or Munjpél, who married a daughter of the 
Chuddsama Raéo of Junagad, by whom he had a son called 
Dhaval commonly called Dhamal. Dhamal married the daughter 
of V&4ja Paléji of Verdval Patan who gave Dhdémal with his 
daughter seven villages in dowry. He ruled in Jambnu till Samrat 
1259 (a.p. 1194+) when the Muhammadans under Sultén Kutb-nd- 
din Eibak of Delhi invaded his country and drove him forth. He 
now retired to his father-in-laws court, and there by his aid con- 
quered forty-one other villages on the sea-coast. He founded 
also a new village called after him Dhdmle] which he made his 
capital. After the Muhammadans had retired, he went back to 
Jémbu; but as it was waste, he returned to Dh4mlej leaving a 
garrison at Jdémbu and Kundni. His descendants may still be 
found on the sea-coast and are called Dhamlejia Jhélds. He was 
succeeded by his son Kéluji who removed from Dhaémlej to Kundni 
and made the latter town his capital. His son was Dhauraj whose 
son was Lékho. He was succeeded by his son Bhojrdjji I. and he 
by his son Karansinghji. Karansinghji was succeeded by his son 
A’skaranji and Askaranji by his son Sdéghoji. All these chiefs ruled 
at Kundni, now and then visiting J4mbu. Sdghoji’s son Sheshmalji 
however, made JAmbu his residence, and his son Sdrangji resided 
at Jasdan, then the chief town of a Chovisi near Kundni. At this 
time the Jhalds of this house appear to have constantly changed 
their residence, and to have alternately made their capital at Kundm 
and Jdmbu according as occasion served. Thus Lakhoji son of 
Sérangyi ruled at Jambu and Kundni, residing alternately at each 
as convenient. Vajerajji his son did in like manner, but though 
Jémbu was the most ancient possession, Kundni (probably from 
its secure position) was the favourite residence. Nagyi I. succeeded 
Vajer4jji, and he appears to have added the Chordsi of Shidni to 
the possessions of his house. The bards say of him the following 
couplet!: 

The Jhdla of Kundni is renowned, 

The Lord of Jdmbu is famous, 

His gdds consists of four Chorasis, 

Nagajan, lord of men. 

He is said to have had some warfare with Sult4n Ahmad of 

Gujarét. After his death, his son Udebh4nji succeeded him who 


1 The Gujarati rons: Kundanié Jhdlo kahya, Jope Jdmbuvand ; Chdr Chordsi 
, Nagdjdna Narand, 
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rebuilt the fort of Jambu. Udebhanji was succeeded by Khetoji I. ; 
Khetoji by his son Bhojr4jji II., and Bhojrajji I. by his son 
Nagji II., and he by his son Khetoji II. who ruled at Kundni and 
was a famous and daring warrior. His greatest exploit was carry- 
ing off the bride of Godha Vaghela of Sardhér. She was the 
daughter of the Sarvaiya Réo of Bhadli and was travelling to her 
husband’s house at Sardhér with the marriage procession. On 
the way the procession halted near the tank of Kundni, where 
Khetoji happened to be exercising his horse. As they drew near, 
Khetoji’s turban accidentally fell off and his long hair streamed 
down his back on to his horse. The bride admired his horseman- 
ship, as well as his manly face, and asked the Sardhér slave girl, 
who was with her in the chariot, who the horseman was. Regarding 
this the bards say!: 

The Vaghela’s marriage procession came and alighted at the tank, 

There the handsome Jhala chieftain Khetshi was exercising his horse ; 

The turban fell from Khetshi’s head, and his hair fell down loose, 

The lady’s mind became enamoured of him, as the snake clingeth to the 

sandal-tree. 

The slave girl replied, ‘ How should I know; what I have to do 
with him?’ The bride however again asked her, when she replied 
angrily, ‘Do you wish to run away to him that you ask about 
him so?’ Qn her saying this the bride became very angry with 
her, and at last learnt from her that the man was Khetoji Mak- 
véno. She then sent him a message, begging him to take her 
and swearing that if he refused her request she would commit 
suicide and thus he would be answerable for her death, and that 
if he were a Kshatri he would never refuse her offer. On 
receiving this message Khetoji went into the town and sent his 
minister to request the marriage party to stay there for the night. 
They willingly agreed and came to the palace. Here the bride 
was taken to the apartments of Khetoji’s women, but the rest of 
the party were allotted a separate lodging. After she had partaken 
of food the bride said to Khetoji, ‘As you are so brave, you will 
not fear to keep me.’ The following verses are said by the bards 


regarding her message to Khetoji?: 


The lady sent her slave girl, 

Listen Makvana Kheto, 

Know you that I will wed a Jhdla husband, 

Or else I will immediately give up my life P 

Khetoji was much perplexed how to act, and summoned his 

relations and ministers, and told them what had happend. After 
much consideration they replied, that as she had come of her own 
accord, they thought it would not be right to refuse to protect 
her, especially as if she were to commit suicide they would by 
refusing her protection be morally guilty of her death. At the 
worst there could be but a battle, and of that they did not fear the 
result. Then the bride was told that Khetoji would keep her. So 





The Gujardti rans: Vdgheldni jdn dvi sarovar utari; Tydn Chhogdlo jhal 
Khetshi ghodo khelave ; Khetshi shirmoliyo khaso jdnike chhuta kesh ; man bdinu mohi- 


rahyun jyam chandanane lapeta shesha. 


2 The Gujarati is : Bdiye vaddran mokali, eun Kheta Makavdn ; Varun hun Jhdla 
var jdnaje, Nike palamdn chhdndu prdana, 
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when on the morrow the company were ready to proceed, the 
bride delayed to join them. After waiting some time the Sardhér 
Vadaran said that 1t was no use delaying further as it was clear 
that she intended to live with Khetoji. When the men of the 
party heard this they were greatly angered, and prepared to fight, 
but being but few in nomber were all slain, and the slave girl 
alone escaped alive to Sardhar and told Godha Vaghela what had 
happened, and that the bride had ran away to Makvadna Khetoji and 
that the escort had been slain. Godha Vaghela vowed revenge and 
obtaining the aid of Rado of Bhadli he marched upon Kundni. 
Khetoji met them in battle and repulsed the Sarvaiyés, but was 
slain fighting with the Vdghelds. He is said (like Mokhera Gohil) 
to have fought, after losing his head, until his body reached the 
wall of Kundni. His defeat of the Sarvaiy4s is commemorated in 
the following lines’: 

In the battle-field of Kundni 

Khetoji, the lord of men, was playing, 

Bhadli was defeated 

The city of the Sarvaiy4s. 
After the death of Khetoji Godha Vadghela conquered Kundni 
and afterwards subdued Jasdan, while the Sultén of Ahmadabad 
Mahmud Begada seized on both Jdmbu and Shidéni. Khetoji 
is said to have died in a.p. 1486. He was succeeded by his son 
Saghoji who wandered about at the head of 500 horse, seeking a 
chance to revenge himself on Godha Vaghela, but without suc- 
cess, and finally he took shelter in his Bhdyéd’s village of Jhobala 
about ten miles from Limbdi. When Godha Vaghela heard of his 
retreat he marched on Jhobala at the head of 200uU horse. Sayhoyi, 
not daring to resist so large a force, retired with his horsemen. As 
he passed by the village of Vejisial, a shepherd of Sardhdar saw 
him thus retreating and said toa Kundm shepherd named Viso 
who was by at the time, ‘See your chief is running away from 
my chief and his horsemen.’ Viso replied, ‘My chief would never 
fly, it must be your chief who is flying.” When however Saghoy 
drew near he recognized him and begged him to halt there. 
Saghoji said that he was being pursued by a large force of Vaghelds 
and that it would be absurd for him to make a stand against them. 
Viso however said that there were 8000 Bharvads or shepherds in 
the village who had come to celebrate marriages, and that they 
would all willingly assist him. On his insisting much that Séghoji 
would be victorious, that chief remained. Shortly after Godha 
Vaghela arrived with his 2000 horsemen. The Bharvads however, 
who were well armed with bows and arrows as well as swords and 
shields, attacked them desperately and threw their ranks into 
confusion. Seeing this Sdéghoji charged them at the head of his 
500 men and pierced Godha Véghele to the heart with a lance 
thrust. After the death of Godha the Vdghelds fled, and SAghoji 
took possession of Viso’s village of Dhanvéna. He now planned 


‘with Viso the recovery of Jémbu from the Sultén’s thanahddr and 


1The Gujarati is: Kundanié Kankdna, Khele Khet narand ; Bhadliyen Bhangdn, 
shahr Sarvaiya tane. 
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commenced lulling that officer into security by constantly inviting 
him and his men to entertainments and feasting them liberally. 
Finally the thinahddr and his men were assassinated at one of 
these feasts while Viso went to Ahmadabad and by bribing the 
Sultdn’s ministers obtained a farmdén for Jémbu and Shidni in his 
name and that of Saghoji, on condition of their paying the stipu- 
Jated annual jama. Saghoji accordingly returned to J4mbu, from 
which the Sultén’s garrison was withdrawn. After a long and 
successful rule Saghoji died and was succeeded by his son 
Sodhoji who was succeeded by his son Askaranji, who was 
succeeded by his son Aderajji, who was succeeded by his son 
Verisalji, all of whom reigned at Jémbu. Askaranji II, son of 
this Voerisalji, removed his capital from Ja&mbu to Shiani. 
Askaranji was succeeded by his son Aderdjji II. This chief 
was once encamped with 150 horsemen near the tank of his 
village of Ghdghretia. It so happened that Chandrasinghji of 
Wadhwan, who was returning to Wadhwan after the conquest of 
Metli, passed near Gaghretia, and seeing the trees by the tank 
desired to camp there. He sent therefore a Charan to request 
Ader4jji to move his camp. When the Charan had delivered the 
message Aderéjji replied, ‘You go another way, I shall not move 
from my father’s land.’ The Chdran returned and told Chandra- 
singhji that Aderajji refused to move. The Charan then endeavoured 
to persuade Chandrasinghji to go some other way, but he would 
not consent and rode straight towards the camp. Just as Ader&jji 
was preparing for battle 200 cartmen of Jémbu came and paid 
their respects to him and asked him why he was so perturbed. 
He replied, ‘ Chandrasinghji of Wadhwén is coming at the head of 
300 horse to fight with me.’ The Vohords of Jémbu said, ‘We have 
200 carts and in each cart are two musketeers.” On this the 
Thakor instructed them to draw up their carts in two lines so that 
Chandrasinghji must pass between them, and directed them not to 
fire until all the horsemen should be between their lines. They 
accordingly drew up their carts as he had directed, and just then 
Chandrasinghji’s drums gave notice of his approach. When he and 
all his men had passed in between the lines of carts, the cartmen 
began to fire. Many of the Wadhwan men were killed and the reat 
fled to Kerala whither Ader4jji pursued them. Chandrasinghji and a 
few horsemen escaped to Wadhwén. The bards commemorate this 
battle as follows: 

The sky was shaken and the Nag! moved, 

The brave and warlike Ado and Chdndo were enraged ; 

The two kings were strong armed like Yam, 

po two were very powerful and of immeasurable strength, 

Pertfect in all stratagems and as death to their enemies, 

The illustrious Jhélas were of such strength as is rarely met. 

These two strong-handed ones advanced and attacked each other, 

As they advanced the two Mals? became furious ; 


The son of Rasangh much resembled Ravan 
But Ado stood firm like Ram. 


When these lines were repeated before Chandrasinghji he ordered 


1 The Shesh nag who supports the earth on his head. 
2 Mal means an athlete, a wrestler, | 
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the Charans to leave his territories. They replied that they were not 
to blame as they had warned him not to fight, but he had persisted 
in doing so and thus had suffered defeat. Chandrasinghji however 
would not relent, and the Charans betook themselves to Aderajji 
and requested him to provide for them, and he gave them the village 
of Mithapur. As however the vicintiy of Mithadpur was covered 
with dense jungle in which robbers took shelter and wild beasts 
abounded, the Charans came back to Adera}ji and asked for a village 
in sight of bis palace. He gave them therefore the village of Jhamdi 
about four miles from Limbdi. Ader&jji was succeeded by his son 
Verisalji, who was succeeded by his son Harbhamji I. who removed 
the capital to Limbdi. Some say that Limbdi was acquired from 
the Chudésamas, while others say it was populated by the Jhaélas. 
Harbham]i was continually at warfare with the Kathis especially 
those of Palidd. His younger brother Amarsingh was_ killed 
fighting with these KAthis when Harbhamyji was absent on a pilgrim- 
age to Ambdji. When Harbhamji heard what had happened he 
promptly returned and had a battle with the Kathis, and defeating 
them avenged his brother’s death. He died in a.p. 1786 and was 
succeeded by his son Harisingh. It was during the rule of this 
chieftain that Colonel Walker’s perpetual settlement of tribute 
claims was concluded. He died in a.p. 1825 and was succeeded 
by his son Bhojrajji who died in A.D. 1837 and was succeeded by 
his son Harbhamji II. who after a brief reign died on the 8th 
January 1856 and was succeeded by his brother Fatehsingh who 
died in January 1862 leaving a son, a minor, by name Jasvantsinghji, 
the present chief. Jasvantsinghji was educated at the RAéjkumar 
College at Rajkot. Government assumed the management of Limbdi 
in 1867 as the mother of Jasvantsinghi did not conduct affairs 
satisfactorily. Jasvantsinghji afterwards visited England in company 
with Mr. Macnaghten, the Principal of the Rajkumar College. He 
was placed in charge of his state in 1876 and since that date has 
managed it in a very creditable manner. 


Lodhva. This village lies about seven and a half miles to the 
east-south-east of Sutrapada. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 1473 souls, but this number diminished to 1405 in 1881 
after the famine of 1878-79. The population consists chiefly of Ahirs 
with a fair sprinkling of other castes. ir Bhéno Bhagvan of 
the Bholo tribe attained distinction in former times as having fought 
gallantly with Kathi Jodha Dhénéni when in outlawry. There are 
many bardic verses about this, but it is a singular fact that these 
Ahirs claim their descent from the Jethvds and are described in this 
poem as so descended. ‘Thus in tho following lines this Ahir is called 
the lord of Barda and also as Jethva. This shows that the Jethvas’ 
origin probably is from the Mer clan and that they are merely the 
Raj Shakha of that tribe. The lines are as follows : 

The enemies were felled by volleys of musketry, certain strong men 
opposed them ; 

The io of Barda uttered warlike shouts, Bhan Bhagvdn now opposed 
them at closed quarters ; 

Of the opposing army some were slain and some fied; the stern Jethva 
dispersed their force, 
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Some of the Dhandnis quitted the field never again to harass Lodhva. 

The Kathidni says, wherefore, Kathis, are you going to Lodhva to lose 
your honour ? 

Doubtless another Bhan Jethva has arisen, or another hero named Vijo 
has been found in the house of the Bhola, 

The Jethva uproots every one in the battle; the Jethva deals many 
sword cuts. 

The wives of the enemy say, he disperses the troops of our army, 

The stern Jethva is aroused at Lodhva, at Lodhva such a demon has 
appeared ; now no enemy will again trouble Lodhva; for at Lodhva 
Pitho has seized their horses. 


There are some good salt-works at Lodhwa, and one or two beauti- 
ful groves of mangoes and other trees. 


Lodhika is a separate tribute-paying estate divided into two 
shares, each shareholder having sixth class jurisdiction. It is 
situated fifteen miles south-west of Rajkot and fifteen miles north-west 
of Gondal. It is the head-quarters of an Agency thinah. The entire 
estate consists of twelve villages. The population of Lodhika accord- 
ing to the census of 1872 was 955 and according tothat of 1881 1810 
souls. The talukdars are Jadeja Rajputs and Bhayéd of Rajkot. 


Loliya’na, about thirty four miles north-west of Bhavnagar, lies 
on the southern bank of the Ghelo river. It used to be considered in 
Mulkgiri times under the Muhammadans that Sorath commenced at 
Loliy4na. lLoliya4na was an early conquest of the Muhammadans, 
who kept a strong thanah here, and the ‘ Loliyéna thanahdar was an 
important person in the local politics of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The population according to the census of 1872 was 387 
souls. The Loliyana minaret is 188 feet high, and visible for some 
distance. 


Lunghia is a separate tribute-paying state under the 
Lakhépddar thanah from which it is distant about eighteen miles 
to the west-north-west. It is about eight miles south-east of 
Manikvéra and six miles south of Bagasra. The talukdars are 
Kathis of the Vala tribe. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 1089 and according to that of 1881 851 souls. 


_ WMa‘dhavpur is a comparatively modern acquisition of the 

Porbandar state, and was purchased in the eighteenth century a.p. 
by the Rana from the Deséyas of Mangro!. It is an exceedingly 
ancient town and contains an old temple of Krishna, who is 
worshipped here under the name of Madhav R4i. It is here that 
Krishna, after carrying off Rukmini, married that lady, and after 
him the town is named Maddhavapur. The population of Médhava- 
pur and Mul-Mddhavapur according to the census of 1872 was 2792 
persons, but in 1881 it had decreased to 2667 after the famine of 
1873-79. The temple of Madhav Radi is situated within the fort, the 
old one having become ruined, a new one was built and the image 
of Madhav Rai installed therein. There is a still older temple of 
Madhav Rai at Mul-Maédhavpur which is attributed to R4ja Anan 
Pal Tuar. In the rainy season the floods caused by the Bhadar an 
Ojhat rivers reach as faras Mal-Mddhavapur. Mddhavapur is a mere 
roadstead and not a regular port, and trade seems decreasing yearly. 
In 1881-82 the exports were Rs. 11,634 and the imports Rs. 11,116, 
but these fell to Rs. 5800 and Rs. 9112 in 1882-83, 
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Maha‘devpura. This village is now waste, but its land is 
cultivated from Trdépaj. The village is built in a commanding 
position, and is surrounded by a fort. Dr. Biihler (Indian Antiquary, 
vol. VI. p. 10) identifies it with M&heshvaraddsenaka of the copper- 
plate of Dharasena I. This identification appears correct, and it 
seems probable that the village of Devli, which is some six or seven 
miles south of Traépaj, may correspond to MDevabhadri-pallika 
mentioned inthe same grant. The waste site of Mahadevpura lies 
about three miles to the south-east of Trapaj. 


Mahuva The ancient name of this town, which is situated in 
north latitude 21° 6’ and east longitude 71° 49’ on the shore of the 
Arabian Sea, was Moherak. It is about fifty-five miles south-west 
of Bhavnagar, and lies on the west bank of the river Malan. It had 
& population of 13,704 in 1881. Near to this town on the sea-shore 18 
the small village of Katpur, called by the Muhammadans Kutbpar. 
The Hindus declare that Katpur was originally called Kundanpur, 
and was the residence of Raja Bhishmak, the father of Rukmant 
She was betrothed to Shishupdl, the Raja of Chedi Desh, but being 
enamoured of Krishna, she requested him to carry her off. He 
consented and carried her off, but was pursued by her brother 
Rukhmdaiyo, who overtook him near Bhadrod. Herea battle was 
fought, in which Rukhméiyo was defeated, and Krishna carried 
Rukmani off to Madhavpur, where he married her. Afterwards 
Katpur was called Kanakdvati Nagri after Kanaksen Chavada, who 
is said to have settled here. One Bhdvad Shéh, a Jain by faith, is said 
to have been granted the town of Mahuva intndm by king Vikram. 
He had a son named Javad Shah, who was even more renowned 
than his father (Ras Mala, New Edition, pp. 7-8). This Javad Shah 
is said to have been a contemporary of Kanaksen Ch4vada of 
Kankdvati. Many years after this Mahuva was conquered by 
Bho} Vala of Talaja, regarding which conquest the following 
couplet is current’: 

Mabuva and the river Malan, 
Third the Vasi Talav. 

eh thy shouting at them 

They have been ruined, oh Bhojla. 

Later on the Sud4vay inscription seems to show that Mahuva and 
its vicinity was subject to the Vaj4s. This inscription is dated 
Samvat 1737 (a.p. 1381). It was built by Jalu Devi, wife of V4man, 
— of the V4ja king Sud. After him she named it the Suda 

av. 


After this, but in what year is not clear, Mahuva became subject 
to the Sultans of Gujarét. Madhuméavti is the sanscritized name 
of this town subsequent to a.p. 1400. The inscription in the 
Lakshmi-N4réyan temple at Mahuva distinctly mentions the names 
of Mahuva as follows: In the Satya Yug, Dharméranya; in the 
Dvapdér Yug, Satyamandir; in the Treta Yug, Vedbhuvan; and 
in the Kali Yug, Moherak. The inscription in the Lakshmi 


1The Gujarati runs: Mahuva ne Mdlan nadi, Triju Vdsi taldv, Te uparndnkhi 
trdd, Bhdngi nakhiya te Bhojala, 
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ane temple 7 ve al dated Samvat 1500 (a.v. 1444), noticed Chapter XIII. 
above, speaks of Mahuva as Madhumdvti. Mahuva was a port of nd 
Some trade under both the Gujardt Sultdns and the Moghal ne 
Emperors. At the collapse, however, of the Moghal power in the 
eighteenth century, in about a.p.1740, the Mahuva thanahdar, a 
Kharedia Sipéhi by caste, became independent. LEleven years later, 
namely, in a.D. 1751, Mahuva was conquered from the Kharedia by 
Viso Khasia andiMisri Khasia, and in a.p. 1784 they were expelled 
by Thaékor Vakhatsingh)i of Bhdvnagar, since which time the town 
has remained a Bhavnagar possession. Thereis an old mosque at 
Mahuva on the north side of the town outside the Bhadrod gate. 
In this is an inscription in Arabic dated Sur San 826 in the reign of 
Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat, stating that this mosque was built by 
Malik Asér-ul-malik bin Malik Jauhor. There are also some Jain 
temples of Samrat 1500 (a.p. 1444). Onthesea-shore between Katpur 
and Nikol isan ancient temple of Bhavani Mata, almost covered by the 
drifting sand. Four fairs, attended by about 5000 people, are held 
here during the year, namely on Chaitra shud 15th or April, Shravan 
shud 15th, and Shravan Vad 30th or August, and A’shvin shud 15th 
or October. The soil of Mahuva is very fruitful, and mangoes are 
grown here equal, if not superior, to Bombay mangoes. There are 
two gardens at Mahuva where the betel-vine 1s cultivated. The 
branching palmyra, or Ravan Tad, grows here. The Darbar has a 
large plantation of cocoanuts and other trees here, covering a space 
of about 1500 acres, which is watered by irrigation channels. There 
are 170,000 cocoanut trees alone, and altogether about 340,000 
trees in all. There is a cotton steam press here belonging to the 
Bhavnagar Mills and Press Company Limited. Many of the 
Mahuva merchants are both wealthy and enterprising. There is a 
Darbéri bungalow here, a dispensary and a dharmshila. There is a 
Anglo-vernacular school here, and also a girls’ school. The principal 
export trade of Mahuva is cotton to Bombay. The principal 
import is timber, imported from Daman, Bassein, and Malabar. 
Grain is imported from Bombay and Karachi, and there 
is a miscellaneous trade with Muscat, Aden, &c. There are some 
good turners in Mahuva, who manufacture cots or dholias, cradles 
or pdlnds, and many kinds of wooden toys. One or two of these 
men also work in ivory, and make little boxes, chessmen, &ec. &c. 
Surma or Sulphuret of Antimony is prepared at Mahuva and 
exported to the neighbouring towns. There is a light-house on a 
bluff cominanding the Mahuva harbour and the Katpur bay.’ The 
light is catoptric of the fourth order, and is situated ninty-nine feet 
above highwater. 

Mahuva is a separate tribute-paying estate situated in the Manova, 
HA4lér division and subordinate to the Lodhika thanah from which it 
Jies about twelve miles to the north-east. It1is only three miles 
south-west of Réjkot. The taélukddrs are Jadejds, and Bhaéydd of 
Shéhpur. The population of Mahuva according;,to the census of 
1872 was 246, and according to that of 1581 236 souls. 


Majevadi is a walled town with an inner citadel, and is MasgvanDl. 
situated on the north bank of the river Uben. It: was here that 
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according to one legend Rénik Devdi lived in the potter’s house 
before her marriage with Ra Khengdér. The population consists 
chiefly of Khoj4s and Kanbis. It was formerly the head-quarters 
of a mahal, but is now subordinate to Vaddl. The population was 
1971 souls according to the census of 1872 and increased in 1881 
to 2162. Ina.p.1798 Ahmin Sdéhib, son of Jamdédér Hamid, an 
officer of the Géekwar, cannonaded the fort until a heavy tribute 
was agreed upon, on receiving which he retired. 


Malia (Hatti), situated onthe bank of the river Megal, isthe head- 
quarters of a mahal or revenue sub-division, and a vahivatdar or 
revenue collector, and a first class magistrate reside here. Malia is 
about eighteen or twenty miles north of Verdval and about thirty to 
thirty-two south of Jundgad. The population was 2417 souls accord- 
ing to the census of 1872, and 2555 according to thatof 1881. Malia 
is particularly famous as being the head-quarters of a curious tribe 
called Ha&ttis, who intermarry with the Avartia Kathis, as well as their 
own peculiar Avartia Hattis, and also sometimes with Ahirs. As 
they are considered Shékhdyat Kathis they do not intermarry with 
the other Shaékhdyat tribes of Vala, Khuman, and Khachar. 
Nevertheless they do not trace their origin from Verdvalji, the 
reputed ancestor of the other Shaékhayat tribes, but claim descent 
from Khuméansingh of Udayapur, the reputed ancestor of the Jogia 
Khumdns, Hattisingh, the reputed ancestor ofthe Hattis, was brother 
to Jog4ji the founder of the Jogia Khuman tribe. They and two 
other brothers are said to have left Mewar and come to Sordth and 
the following generations are given by the bards : 


Kbumdnsingh. 
| 


| | | | 
Hattisingh. Jogaji. Mansingh. Kataérmal 
Khimanand. 


Desur. 


| 
Malo. 

| 
Ashait, 
Khiméanand, 


Ashait, 
Dosé, 


eee ae 
eos : tj, S | : Doo. 

2a, ’ &C. Ye 9 hergadh, 
Khordsa, ; Ellera, Sieh ° 
Lathodra, éc. and Shilodar, dc. 

The descent from Khuménsingh and the generations previous to 
the four brothers last named, are probably imaginary, but these 
four brothers are no doubt the ancestors of the present Hattis, who 
probably really entered this province with the Jagatsingh who 
conquered Vanthali from Ra Mandlik, in about a.p. 1270. We 
know from the Vanthali inscription that Jagatsingh’s race held 
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Vanthali for five generations and that then it reverted to the Réos of 
Jundgad. The Hattis were more fortanate and multiplied largely 
and from Malia and Kesod spread over a large tract of country asfaras 
or further than K4lej on the west and Kantrdsa on the east, Malia 
on the north and Mandor to the south. Eleven generations after 
Sharman of Maélia was Mandan Hatti who had two sons Sharman and 
Kalo. Sharman retained M4lia, Vadadla, Jdndi, Galodar, Bhanduri, 
and Ghunghuti ; while Kélo went to Lathodra. Thirteen generations 
after this Sharman, was P&élo, who had seven sons of whom the eldest 
was Bhoj. Bhoj’s descendants are the present Grasids of Malia. 
Bho} Hatti retained Malia to the exclusion of his brethren, who went 
to war with him, but were unable to oust him, and he retained the 
tdlukah, making after much fighting the concession of some gras to 
his brethren. As Bhoj’s line was alone and the six brethren joined 
together to war with him his line are called Patla (scanty) Hattis 
while the offspring of his brethren are known as Jdda (numerous) 
Hattis. At the present day, however, the Patla Hattis outnumber 
the Jada Hattis, and hold more gras. Bho] built a towerin Maélia 
known as the Bhojkotha and his son Devo is said to have built the 
Malia fort. Bhoj’s great-grandson was a famous warrior called 
Pithayat regarding whose exploits there are many bardic verses. He 
had a famous feud with the Raizddahs of Chorvaér, and when Kunvar 
Ba4jiji and his uncle Sangyji invaded the Malia territory in about a.p. 
1789 they were defeated and slain by the Hattis. But the Nawab 
of Jundgad shortly afterwards conquered Chorvar and in 1795-96 
reduced Malia when Pithayat Hatti surrendered the fort of Malia, 
four villages and a half share of the town of Malia was retained by 
him, the rest of the talukah being annexed by Jundgad. Dhanej 
is said to have been granted to S4jan Dhakel, an Avartia Hatti by 
one of the Chudésama Réos of Junégad for assistance given to 
him on the occasion of the siege and catpure of Bet and Dwarka. 
Some of this man’s descendants still hold land in Dhanej. The 
Hattis are called by the bards Mevadas as though they came from 
Mev&d (Mewdr). There are about 500 or 600 houses of Hattis in 
_ the Jundgad territory some of which are in the Mangrol villages. 


Malia (Midna). Malia is situated on the west bank of the 
Machhu river about four miles south of the Ran. Itis about twenty- 
two miles north-west of Morbi, twelve miles north-east of Vavania 
bandar,and twenty-three miles by the road across the Ran to Vandhia, 
Cutch. A large proportion of the population of Malia are Midénas! a 
wild and turbulent tribe who appear to have accompanied Thakor 
Modji into the peninsula from Cutch. They are a brave, daring, 
hospitable, and faithfal race, but little amenable to discipline. The 
Malia pass across the Ran is the shortest of all, but is the last to 
open and the first to be closed. Malia is a separate tribute-paying 


1 The derivation of the name Midna is probably from the Sanskrit mina fish. The 
Midnas, other than these Malia Midnas, abound on the coast of the Gulf of Cutch, and 
follow the occupation of fishermen for the most part. In ancient times the Midnd4s 
are said to have joined the Vaghers in piracy and plunder, They were well known 
both on the shores of Cutch and Saurdshtra. The Cutch Midnds or Minds spread 
from Vagad to northern Gujarat, and thence to Sirohi and Marwiar, where numbers of 
them are still to be found, 
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state, exercising jurisdiction of the fourth class. The chiefis a 
Jideja Rajput named Modji. The founder of the Malia state was 
Modjil.,ason of Thakor Ké4ydji of Vagad and Machhukéntha. 
Dos4ji of Malia was taken prisoner and brought to Morbi by Thakor 
Jidji of Morbi in a.p. 1803-4, In a.p. 1806-7 B&baji Apaji tried to 
conquer Mélia for Morbi, from whom he received for his services 
(though unsuccessful) the village of Haddla. But he failed to 
reduce Malia, and the Midnas continued their predatory excursions 
to such an extent that the British Government was obliged in A.p. 
1810 to send a force against Malia, which took the fort and levelled 
it to the ground, leaving only the foundations. This force carned 
off the fort gate and built it into the great gate of Morbi which is 
called the Navanagar Gate. Many of the stones of the fort of 
Maha were brought to Nah4ni Barél under Morbi, and the fort of 
that village was built therewith. After this humiliation the Midnds 
remained quiet and have given no serious trouble up to the present 
day. ‘The present chief is the great-grandson of Doséjias under: 


Dosdji. 
Satoji. 
| 
(i. . | 
Mulvoji Kalidnsingh. Jdiamsingh 
[Died in his [Received Khirai [ Received 
father’s lifetime]. and certain land Vardusar]. 
in Khakhrechi]. 


Modji (the present chieftain). 


The population of Malia according to the census of 1872 was 
4119 and according to that of 1881 4082 souls. 


Ma'na'vadar is the capital of Khazanfar Khan of Béntva who 
possesses third class jurisdiction. The chief is a Babi by tribe and of 
the same family as the Nawab of Juniégad. MA&ndvadar is about four 
miles east of Bantva and twenty-two miles a little to the south-west 
from Jundégad, and about thirteen miles west of Vanthali. The estate 
consists of twenty-four sole villages besides seven villages joint with 
Bantva and Gidar. The population of Mdndvadar according to the 
census of 1872 was 2557, and according to that of 1851 2482 souls. 
The soil of the Manadvadar estate is very rich and fertile. The present 
chief is Ghazanfar Khan, grandson of KamAélud-din-Khaén the late 
tilukddr. He was educated at the Réjkumar College at Rajkot and 
is about twenty-two years of age. 


Ma‘na‘va'v is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah consisting of 
the one village of M4ndvav. It is subordinate to the Lékhapadar 
thinah, from which it is distant about seven miles to the north- 
west. It is about twelve miles south-west of Kundla, and twenty 
miles south of Amreli. The tdlukddrs are Véla Kathis. The popu- 
lation according to the census of 1872 was 665 and according to 
that of 1881 528 souls. 


Ma‘ndva is a village under the Bhavnagar state lying about five 
miles to the east of Dhasa, forty miles to the west of Bhavnagar, and 
thirteen miles north-east of Lathi. It ison the high road from 
Bhavnagar to Rajkot and about three miles to the west of the Jélia 


| 
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station on the Bhévnagar-Gondal railway. The population according 
to the census of 1872 was 118,and according to that of 1881 1007 souls. 


Ma‘ndva is a village of the Trépaj sub-division under Bhdynagar, 
and is situated about twenty-six miles south of that town and 
about two miles to the west of the sea shore. It is said to have been 
called Mandavgad in ancient times, When Sidhr&j Jayasingh 
visited Sihor and built the Brahma Kund at that place, La Gohil 
1s reputed to have been one of his followers. From Sihor, Sidhréj 
visited the sca-coast and came amongst other places to MAndva. 
On a certain day the waves were very violent and the sea much 
agitated. At this time Sidhr4j had gone down to the sea-shore 
attended by several horsemen. The horsemen said among themselves, 
‘He would be a brave man who would ride s hundred yards into 
the sea on a day like this.’ One of the horsemen said in 
fun, ‘There is no race so loyal and gallant as the Gohil ; one of 
them might do it, but no one else would dare to doso.’ Another 
replied, ‘The Gohil race is brave indeed, but their bravery shows 
itself chiefly in boastings in the market-place; there is no Rajput 
who would throw away his life for such a trifle as this.’ On 
hearing this La Gohil placed his hand on his moustache, and bade 
them all farewell and urged his horse into the ocean. On seeing 
this all applauded his bravery. Just then a larger wave than ordinary 
overwhelmed La Gohil and his gallant steed and they were drowned 
at which all the bystanders were much grieved. They then returned 
to the village and Sidhrdj performed the funeral ceremonies of La 
Gohil. Just then Révo Adho, La Gohil’s Charan, to whom he had 
promised this horse, arrived, and asked for the animal which had 
been promised him. His men replied, ‘The horse has been 
drowned with its master, but La Gohil ere he went on his last ride 
told us to give you any other of his horses you might prefer. 
Choose therefore whichever of his horses you like best.’ The 
Charan replied, ‘ I will take no other horse than that which La 
Gohil promised me.’ So saying he went to the sea-shore and fasted 
and adjured La Gohil to fulfil his promise. After three days’ fast La 
_ Gohil appeared to him in a dream and besought him to let him rest 
in peace, but the Chdran was immoveable. In the morning La 
Gohil’s silver opium-box fell in the Chdran’s lap, but the Charan 
hurled it back in the sea. Next day La Gohil issued from the sea 
in person and endeavoured to persuade the Chéran to depart; but 
when he would not consent, he produced the horse and offered it 
to him. The Charan however said that he could not accept it thus 
as people would laugh at him and say that he had been unable to 
fast and had procured a horse from elsewhere. He therefore 
adjured La Gohil to come to the village chora and give it him there 
in the sight of all men. La Gohil consented on condition that the 
Charan should go in front and he promised that he would follow 
him, but begged the Chéran not to look round as then he would be 
unable to proceed further. The Chaéran proceeded until close to the 
village, when feeling doubtful whether La Gohil were following him, 
he looked round and La Gohil at once stood still and there in sight 

of all men gave the Charan the horse. He then became invisible. 
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Sidhr4j caused a small shrine to be erected to Mahddev at the spot 
where ts Gohil plunged into the sea, but now the Mahddev alone 
remains, the temple having long since fallen into ruins. Sweet water 
issues from springs in several places below high-water mark in the 
game way as, though on a smaller scale than, at Mithi Virdi. There 
used to be a large tank called the Sar, about a mile east of tho 
village, but it has burst its banks and its bed is now cultivated but 
it ig still known as the Sar. There is a ruined fort at Mandva. 
Formerly Grasias lived here, but now the village is inhabited by 
Bharvadds and Kolis. The population of M4ndva according to the 
census of 1872 was 256, and according to that of 1881 239 souls. 


Ma'ndvi is the name of the chief town of a mahal or revenue 
sub-division under the Péliténa State. It lies eighteen miles north- 
west of the town of P&liténa, and is about twelve miles north of 
Gdriadhér. It is about twelve miles south of J&lia railway station. 
There is a vernacular school at Maéndvi. This town was the first 
settlement of the Gohils of the Pélitaéna house in the thirteenth 
century a.D. From hence they advanced to Gariadhér, and later 
on acquired Pélitina. Mandvi is specially mentioned in the Mirat- 
i-Ahmadi as having a small fort, and being the seat of a foujddr, 
and as being the chief town of a mahdl of twenty-five villages. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 869 and accord- 
ing to that of 1881 1024 souls. 


Ma‘charda is a small village under Navdnagar lying on the 
outskirts of the Dalésa hills. It is about forty miles south-west of 
Réjkot, and thirty-five miles south-east of Navdnagar, and fourteen 
miles north-east of Drdpha. On the 29th December 1867 a small force 
under Major Reynolds, of the 17th Native Infantry, consisting of men 
of the 17th Native Infantry and some cavalry under Captain Harris 
overtook the Vagher outlaws led by Devo Manik near this village. 
Colonel Anderson, Political Agent of Kaéthiéwér, was also present on 
this occasion. The outlaws retreated to the summit of the Tobar 
hill, a small hill in the lands of Macharda, and there stood at bay. 
Captains Hebbert and LaTouche, who were Assistant Political 
Agents in Kathiawar, led the 17th in concert with Major Reynolds 
to the attack, and carried the hill ; but Captain Hebbert was mortally 
wounded on the hill top and died the same night. Captain 
LaTouche was shot by an outlaw while leading the pursuit of the 
few whoescaped. Major Reynolds had a severe scalp wound. Most 
of the outlaws were killed including Devo Manik, their leader, and 
this gallant affair broke up the gang who were all killed or captured 
in the next few years. Captains Hebbert and LaTouche lie buried 
in a small enclosure near Macharda village, and a pillar is erected 
in memory of this fight on the summit of the Tobar hill. A tablet 
in R&jkot Church commemorates these two gallant officers. The 
popniation of Macharda according to the census of 1872 was 367 
and according to that of 1881 340 souls. 

Ma'ngrol. This city, the ancient Mangalpur Patan, is supposed 
by some to be the Monoglossum of Ptolemy. It is situated on the 
shore of the Arabian Sea in about 70° 10’ east longitude and 21° 7’ 
north latitude. It was called by the Muhammadans Mangalur or 
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Mangalor, and this by s provincialism has been corrupted to 
Mangrol. As however there was another Mangalur in the Konkan, 
this Mangalur was called by seamen, by way of distinction, Sorathi 
Mangalur while that was called Malabdéri Mangalur or Konkani 
Mangalur. This distinction accounts for the Surati Mangalor of 
Barbosa and other old travellers. The first ruling race here of 
whom we have any records 1s the Gohil, mentioned in an inscription 
of great interest dated Samvat 1202 (a.p. 1146), 2.e. during the reign 
of Kunvarpél of Anhilv4da Pdtan. This, after reciting the 
supreme power of Sidhr4j Jayasingh and his succession by Kunvar- 
pal, relates that Sahar of the Gohil race ruled there, and that his 
son Sahjig obscured the glory of the Chaulukyas and that his sons 
were powertul protectors of the country of Saurdshtra; of these 
sons Muluk was the elder and Somr4j the younger. Somréj in 
memory of his father erected the temple of Sahjigeshvar at 
MAangrol, and placed a pinnacle on the temple of Somnath at 
Pdtan. His elder brother Muluk who is styled Nayak of Saurashtra, 
set apart certain levies for the maintenance of the temple of Mangrol, 
from Vaémansthali, Chorvéd, Léthodra, Valeja, and Taldésbhavya, and 
gave also an irrigated field at Visanvel and certain mghts on salt 
at Mangrol. I am totally unable to give any further particulars 
about these Gohils beyond the fact that the Mandlik Kavya speaks 
of them as being Surya Vamshi, and they were probably cadets of 
the kings of Valabhi; Colonel Tod indeed speaks of the Gohils of 
Div, but quotes no authority. Sahjig possibly founded the Shri Singh 
era, as he appears to have successfully asserted his independence 
against the: Chaulukyas. This era is mentioned in the inscription, 
which was inscribed in the year 32 of the Shri Singh era, so the era 
may date either from Sahar’s or Sabjig’s accession. Subsequently 
we hear of Bhan Jethva’s rule here, and that he gave in marriage 
here 1800 virgins in order to be permitted to take back a favourite 
wife whom he had divorced, and he built a grand nuptial-hall at 
Mangrol for this occasion. This was subsequently cast down by 
Shams-ud-din Anvar Khan, locally called Shams Kh4n, the viceroy 

of Sultan Firoz Tughlak, and built up mto the J4éma mosque by 
_ Izuddin bin Aram Shah, the local governor in the reign of the same 
Sult4n (4.8. 775-a.D. 1373). The inscription in the Sodhi Vav 
shows that this well was built in Samvat 1375 equivalent to a.p. 
1319, in the reign of Réul Shri Mahipaldev, but it is difficult to say 
whether this Mahip4l was a Gohil or a Chudésama. A Chuddsama 
of this name was no doubt reigning at this time, but it is quite 
possible that the name Mahipdl may have been borne by a Gohil, 
and the title Raul is a Gohil and not a Chuddsama title. From the 
Kodinér inscription of Samvat 1828 (a.p. 1272) one Gandshri 
Virbhadra is said to have given to Nagar Nana a seventh share in 
Mangrol. Probably he was a descendant of Bhan Brihaspati who 
was stationed at Patan by Kumérpél of Anhilvadda. After Bhan 
Jethva it is difficult to say who ruled at Maéngrol, but possibly the 
Chévadas or V4jds of Patan either governed it direct or else through 
some local vassal, probably a Vaghela and connection of the 
Dholka Vagheldés, Ranchodji says distinctly Vaghelas, and I incline 
to think that the Raja Jayapal, who is described in the ballad of the 
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fall of Patan as having married the sister of the Chaivada Raja 
Kunvarpal of Patan, may have been a Vaghela. The ballad indeed 
says distinctly that he was a Vagher, but, and J are interchangeable, 
and the ballad is written in the Persian character. Mangrol 
doubtless came under the Muahammadan yoke from thecommencement 
of the fourteenth century, together with the rest of Nagher, 
and the frequent mscriptions show that rule to have been, at least 
from the time of the Emperor Firoz Tughlak, continuous. There is 
another inscription in the Rauli mosque of the reign of this 
emperor, viz. a.H. 780, and yet another in the Rahmat mosque of a.n. 
784. There is yet another even more interesting as being dated 
aH. 797 and bearing the name of Shah-in-Shah Nusrat Jahan 
Badshah, whose chief vazir or viceroy is said to be Muzéfar Zufar 
Khan. This inscription is bilingual, and the Sanskrit version says 
distinctly that it was inscribed in Samvat 1452 and in the reign of 
Paédshéh Shri Nasrat and it states that his viceroy Jafar Khan was 
ruling in Gujarat on his behalf, and that Rai Multani Vaisha’s son 
Maélhk Yakub was a pearl merchant there, that Malik Musa was 
Kotval of Mdngrol, and that doors faced with iron were at this 
time fitted into the gateway. This is the Nusrat Shéh of 
Mr. Thomas, see his Prinsep, vol. II. p. 311. Another interesting 
inscription is dated 'a. H. 800 at the time of Timur’s invasion. 
This mentions that Kh4n Azam Zufar Khén Wajih was ruling with 
entire power in Gujarat, that his viceroy in Sordth was Mahk Badar 
Banjhal, and his deputy in Mangrol, Malik Shekh bin T4)j, and that 
he built a fort round the town. There is yet another without date 
in the reign of Nasir-ud-duny-wa-nd-din Abulfateh Ahmad Shah, 
during the viceroyalty of Prince Fateh Khan, and afterwards 
another showing that in a.#. 1047 (a.p. 1637) in the reign of the 
Emperor Shih Jahan, Jamal Khén Lohan who held Mangrol in 
jdgir, built at that place a serait. There is one more worthy of 
notice as it shows that Mangrol fell into the hands of the Peshwa, 
and that his lieutenant was expelled after holding the town twelve 
years by Shahdb-ud-din and Shekh Fakhar-ud-din in a.H. 1162 
(A.D. 1748). Fakhar-ud-din was an ancestor of the present Shekhs 
of Mangrol. From this date Mdngrol was held by the Shekhs. 
In a.p. 1764 im the time of Shekh Midn, son of Fakhar-ud-din, 
Divan Amarji attacked Mangrol on behalf of Nawab Mahabat 
Khan I. of Junigad, and compelled him to yield to that chieftain 
a half share in his parganah. Since this date Maéngrol has owned 
more or less the authority of Junfgad, which has been confirmed by 
the British Government. MAangrol used to be a port of some con- 
sequence, but owing to various causes does now but little trade. 
Barbosa speaks of its exporting horses, wheat, rice, cotton, cloths, 
vegetables, &c. Now its trade is principally confined to local wants. 
It is famous for the inlaid ivory and carved sandalwood boxes (also 
made at Surat) which are usually known as Bombay work. They are 
exported to Bombay and sold there. Near Mangrol is the shrine of 
Syad Sikandar, a Tirmizi Syad, who accompanied Shams Khan’s 
army, and who was a companion of Sikandar Khan who was left there 
as thanahddr by him (Tarikh-i-Sorfth). A memorandum drawn 
up by Syad Ahmad and sent me by Mr. Campbell, says that Syad 
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Sikandar commanded a force sent with him under Iz-ud-din, and 
that at this time a Hindu named Kunvarpél governed MaAngrol. 
The Raja not accepting Isl4m, was slain in battle, and Syad Sikandar 
took possession of the country, but appointed Iz-ud-din as the 
governor thereof, and himself retired to Devalpur. The date given 
for the captare of Mangrol is aa. 770 (a.p. 1868). This date is 
probably correct. Thememorandum says that Iz-ud-din after allotting 
this village to the Syad returned to Delhi, but the inscription of 
A.H. 775 shows that he was still then local governor. Probably Syad 
Sikandar merely accompanied Shams Kh&n’s expedition, and was left 
here with Iz-ud-din who was directed to allot him maintenance. But 
as a local saint, Syad Sikandar in later times got the credit of the 
conquest. This would appear also from an inscription of 4.4. 1162. 
There are numerous relics at the shrine, amongst which are a 
rosary and handkerchief said to have belonged to the Virgin Mary. 
There is an amusing story told about a cup in the possession of the 
Syad’s descendants, which he is said to have wrested from an angel. 
The population of M4ngrol according to the census of 1872 was 
15,341 souls but in 1882 sank to 12,123 after the famine of 1878-79. 
The ironsmiths of Md4ngrol are famous for their skill. Mé4ngrol is 
also famous for its mask melons. The celebrated Divén Amaryi of 
Junégad was born at this town. The shrine of Kamnéth Mahaddev 
is situated about five miles to the east of Mdngrol and many vows are 
made to the god. On the 15th of the light half of the month of 
Kartik or November and the last day of the dark half of the month 
of Shravan or August a fair is held here. There is a well lying to 
the north of the town of Mangrol at a distance of about two hundred 
yards; the land surrounding this well forms a tract of about five or six 
milesin circumference andiscalled Lébur Kuaafter this well. Excellent 
cotton is grown in this land and is called Lébur Kua cotton, and finds 
a ready sale in the Bombay market. There is a Government vernacular 
school as well as a girls’ school at Mangrol. There is a post office 
in Méngrol and the Saurdshtra post also comes to Mangrol wd Sil, 
New plantations of betel vines have lately been started at Mangrol. 


Ma’nikva da. is the head-quarters of the Sorath district, and the 
Assistant Political Agent in charge of the district as well as the 
Deputy Assistant reside here. Ménikvdda is a small village the 
Mulgrdsids of which are Vala Kdthis, under the Vala Kathis of 
Jetpur. It was formerly shared between them and Jundgad, but 
Government have permanently taken a lease of the Jundgad share 
for a fixed annual payment of Rs. 2200. It is situated about eight 
miles to the west of Bagasra, twenty-two miles to the south-west 
of Jetpur, and twenty-eight miles to the east of Jundgad. It is 
about sixteen miles from Kunkévav railway station. There is a 
dispensary, school, post office, traveller’s bungalow, library, and 
dharmshala at Maénikvdéda, and the usual official buildings. 
Manikvdda is connected with Junégad by a made road passing 
through Bilkha, and with Jetpur by a made road passing through 
Dhari, Gundéli, and DevkiGélol. There is also a good road between 
Ménikvdda and the flourishing town of Bdgasra. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 730 and according to that of 
1881 877 souls, 
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Ma‘nsa is a village of the B&baridvadd district, and formerly was 
@ separate jurisdiction, but is now under Jaondgad. The Grasias 
are Bdbrids of the Varu tribe. Mansa is about fifteen miles to the 
north-west of Jafardbid and about twenty miles north-west of Una 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 386 and accord- 
ing to that of 1881 520 souls. 


Ma'‘tra Timba is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in the 
Jhélavad district. It consists of the one village of Matra Timba. 
The tdlukddrs are Khdchar Kathis and subordinate to the Pdlvad 
thanah. It is situated about ten milas west of Palydd, seventeen 
west-north-west of the Botdd railway station, and x de thirty-five 
miles south-south-west of Wadhwan. The population according to 
the census of 1872 was 529 and according to that of 1851 433 souls. 


Ma’ya’padar isa village under Jetpur from which it 1s about 
thirty miles distant to the east-south-east. Itisabout eighteen miles 
north-east of Bagasra, and about ten miles north-west of Amrelli. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 497 and 
according to that of 1881 579 souls. 


Moendarda is a principal town of the Jetpur talukah and is 
situated on the outskirts of the Gir forest. It is about fifteen 
miles south of Jundgad, fourteen miles south-west of Bilkha, and 
thirty-five miles south-south-west of Jetpur. A considerable trade m 
ght is carried on here. A portion of the Gir forest reaching almost 
to the Vansadhol hill belongs to Mendarda. It is mentioned as a 
parganah in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 4294 and according to that of 1881 7013 souls. 


Mengni called also Mergadh, isaseparat tribute-paying tilukah 
in the Halar district. It consists of eight villages, and the chief 
by name Jddeja Mdadhavsinghji exercises jurisdiction of the fifth 
class. The chief isa cadet of Gondal. Mengni is situated about 
fifteen miles south of Réjkot, and fifteen miles north-north-west of 
Gondal. The soil is very fertile and water 1s very neat the 
surface. The population according to the census of 1872 was 1293 
and according to that of 1881 1329 souls. 


Mesria was originally a separate tribute-paying state of three 
villages, Mesria, Gund&kra, and Thikariali, and belonged to 
Jimddar Ghul4m Husain Bacha of Baroda. The holding was 
acquired by his father Jémdddr Bacha. In ap. 1872, disgusted 
at having to pay the thdnah contribution and other agency calls, 
coupled with the fact that the management of the estate was difficult 
as he resided at Baroda, and as moreover he bad no son, he sold this 
entire estate to Majmudér Hariparsdd Kaliéuréi, who in his turn 
sold the holding to Vankdner, reserving Gunddkra for his own 
enjoyment. Mesria is situated about five miles north-west of Chotila 
and about thirty miles east-north-east of Rajkot. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 680 and according to that of 
1881 922 souls. 

Meva’sa is a separate tribute-paying talukah of six villages in 
the Jhdlavad district, and subordinate to the Chotila thanah. The 
talukdars are Khéchar Kathis. Though Mev4sa is administratively 
ju the Jhaldvad district, itis nevertheless situated in the geographical 
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division of the country known as the Panchél. It is ten miles south- 
east of Anandpur and about thirty-six miles south-west of Wadhwan. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 647 and 
according to that of 1881 2938 souls. 


Mia‘ni, a sea-port, situated on the estuary of the Vartu river, is 
a town of great antiquity. Its situation is smgularly picturesque, 
though owing to a large sand-bar thrown up at the mouth of the 
creek it is now 4 harbour of but little trade. Careful engineering 
and sand-dredging might, however, do much for Miani, and it is 
to be hoped that the. Rana will some day consult capable civil 
engineers as to possible improvements. ‘lhe population of Midm 
by the census of 1872 was 639 souls. Itis about eighteen miles to the 
north-west of Porbandar. The exports and imports in 1881-82 were 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 312 respectively. Nothing was exported from this 
port in 1882-83 ; the imports rose to Rs. 1758. An ancient name of 
Miani from an inscription found in this town dated Samvat 1260 
(A.D. 1204) was Manipur, and it may possibly have been the celebrated 
Minnagar. The population of Midni according to the census of 
1881 was 627 souls. 


Monpur. This village is situated about twenty miles north of 
Mahuva. The population had reached to 944 in 1872, but sunk to 
765 in 1881 owing to the famine of 1878-79. The village is held 
by the Khasids, tribe of Mers, or Kolis, who claim their descent from 
Visoji, son of Raénoji and grandson of Sejakji Gohil, the founder of 
the Gohil principalities of Bhdvnagar, Pélitina, and Laéthi. Visoji 
settled at Khas, and married the daughter of Dhandh Mer, the 
Raja of Dhandhuka, and his descendants were called Khasids after 
the name of the village. The Khasids remained for many generations 
at Khas, and point to fifteen generations from Visoji, when Aranji IJ. 
emigrated to the neighbourhood of Mitiydla early in the eighteenth 
century. It seems that the Khasids were driven from their ancient 
seat MY the Khachar K&this, and they appear since to have prosecuted 
their feud with all the Kathi tribes. 


Mohota Khokhra is situated about twelve miles south-east of 
Sihor, and about fifteen miles south of Bhévnagar on the western 
side of the Khokhra hills at the foot of which hes the village. It 
appears in former times, after the conquest of Gujarat by A’lagh 
Khaén, to have been the site of a small thanah subordinate to the 
great one at Pdlitina. The name of the Palitana thinahdar was 
Réhib Khdén bin Séhib Khan, but this officer was assassinated by 
his kimddr or minister to whom the extraordinary name of Mem 
Gadhuka is given. This person is said to have usurped the thanahddrz 
of Péliténa and to have given Khokhra to his_ brother-in-law 
Ghori Piru. This man strengthened the thdnah by a fort called 
after him Gadh Ghoriya Mokherdéji Gohil conquered Khokhra 
from him and for some time resided in the neighbouring hill, whence 
he was wont to issue forth and ravage the country. Piru’s tomb is 
at Mohota Khokhra on a hillock close to the village. It is said 
that when Mokher4ji went to Piram he left his sister at Khokhra to 
take care of his property, and was wont to light a beacon fire on 
Piram every night to assure his sister of his safety ; but one night 
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the beacon was blown out ere his sister's man had climbed the hill 
to look towards Piram. When the man returned and reported that 
no light could be seen, his sister made sure of his death and killed 
herself. Mokher&ji, on hearing of this, returned to Khokhra and 
performed the funeral ceremonies of his sister, and taking all his 
property with him to Piram he remained there, and thence conguer- 
ed Gogha. Afterwards in the time of Thékor Visoji of Sihor, Viroji 
his brother had a son named VA4choji, who did the chief good 
service. On this account he received the two villages of Khokhra 
and Kandd. One of his descendants named Mon&ji wrote over half 
of Khokhra in a.p. 1811 to the British Government, and the 
village is now included in the Gogha sub-division of the Ahmadabad 
district. 


Monvel is a holding of the V4la K&this consisting of two 
villages, Monvel and Réoni. It is situated about ten miles east of 
Vis4vaéda and nine miles south-east of Mdnikvada civil station. 
It is subordinate to the Likhdpddar thanah. The _ population 
according to the census of 1872 was 1060 and according to that of 
1881 1928 souls, 


Morbi is situated on the west bank of the river Machhu, about 
thirty-five miles north of R4jkot and is the capital of the state of the 
same name. The chief is a Jddeja Rajput and claims to be of the 
senior branch of the entire Jddeja clan, including the houses of 
Cutch and Navdnagar. He exercises jurisdiction of the second class. 
The talukah is divided into three ils or revenue sub-divisions, 
viz. Morbi, Tankdra and Vavdnia. This is exclusive of Adhoi 
which is situated in Cutch on the opposite shore of the Ran. There 
are in all about 125 villages in the Morbi fédlukah, and the 
annual revenue amounts to about seven lakhs of rupees (£70,000). 
Old Morbi, said to have been founded by Mor Jethva, 1s situated 
on the eastern bank of the river, about one mile from the present 
town. It was called Mordvajpuri and afterwards Bhimmor. 
The present town is said to derive its name from the Morbo 
hill where Sanghji Jethva defeated a Vadghela Raéna and in 
commemoration of his conquest founded the present town on the 
opposite bank of the river to Mordvajpuri. Afterwards when 
Mordvajpuri became waste in the wars of the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, Morbi gradually 
became populous, and most of the wealthy inhabitants removed 
their dwellings to the present city so as to have the river between 
them anda foreign invader. During the rule of the Ahmadabad 
Sultans Morbi was a jdgir of Fateh Khan Baloch, but afterwards 
it fell under the Ghori gdgirdars of Junigad. After the conquest 
of Gujarat and the peninsula by the Moghals, Morbi was granted 
in jdgir to the Rao of Cutch as a reward for the surrender of 
the fugitive Sult4n Muzafar. But it was afterwards reaumed and 
during the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb was a crown parganah. 
After the death of this Emperor early in the eighteenth century it 
fell into the hands of a cadet of Cutch called Raoji. R&oji is said 
to have usurped the chieftainship of Cutch from his elder brother : 
‘Noghanji whom he compelled to resign the gadi and accept in 
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lieu of it the Abddsa district in Végad. Ravoji was however slain 
by his brethren, who then placed Prégji on the throne of Cutch, 
and compelled Ravoji’s widow to flee to Morbi with her infant son 
og I K4yoji, when he attained years of discretion, crossed over 
to Kantdéri and subdued the Vagad country and before his death 
obtained by force or fraud the zamindari of Morbi. At his death 
he bestowed Morbi on his two sons Tejmé4lji and Alidji. He 
granted his Vaégad possessions to his other sons. Tejmélji died in 
A.D. 1729 before his father’s death and accordingly Alidji became 
the sole possessor of the Morbi chiefdom as well as of Adhoi sand 
twenty-four villages subordinate to Adhoi and Kantéria. The 
other six sons of Kay4ji received gras as follows: 


1. Bhimji received Gungan in Machhu KA&ntha and Néransari 
and other villages in Vagad. 


2. L&khoji received Nagrévas in Macha K4ntha and Patia and 
other villages in Vagad. 


3. Réisinghji received Kénjarda in Machhu K4ntha and 
Kumbhaéria &c.,in V4gad. 


4, Morji received Mélia, &c., in Machhu Kaéntha and Vadndhia 
&c., in Vagad. 

5. Ranmalji received Kumbhéria in Machhu Kéaéntha and 
Lalidna, &c., in Vagad. 

6. Ramsinghji received Jinghi in Végad. 

K4éyoji, who died in a.p. 1734, had a feud with the chieftain of 
Halvad, and the bards have recorded the following verse regarding 
him, viz. : 

The walls breached by Kéya 
Have not been repaired by Halvad. 


He was succeeded by his son Aliyaji who chiefly resided at 


Adhoi in Végad. He opened the port of Vavdnia in the Gulf of 
Cutch. In a.p. 1720, when returning from a pilgrimage to Dwarka, 
he was treacherously murdered at Pardhari by the Grdsia of 
that town whose name was H4loji but is generally known by the 
name of Kékdébhd4i. He was succeeded by his son Ravoji. Ravoji 
on succeeding to the gad: attacked Pardhari and laid it waste 
in revenge of his father’s murder, and claimed compensation 
from the Navdnagar Darbfr for this unprovoked outrage, and finally 
received seven villages as blood-money. Of these Navdnagar has 
at different times retaken six and at the present day but the one 
village of Ghundda remains in the possession of Morbi. Ravoji much 
enlarged and beautified Morbi and surrounded it by a wall. He 
was at feud with Mdélia and spent large sums in warfare with the 
chieftain of that state, but obtained no decided advantage. In his 
time, vz. in A.D, 1758, Kunvar Lakhpatji of Cutch on account of a 
difference with his father came to Morbi for three months and was 
hospitably entertained by Ravoji. On his death in 1764 he was 
succeeded by his son Pachénji. Pachdnji, who was famous for his 
beauty, prosecuted the war with Malia and subsidized Jundégad troops 
to assist him therein. But he was not more successful than his father, 
and died in 1772, and was succeeded by his son Vaghji. V&ghji 
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in addition to the warfare with Mélia had a fend with Kaunvér 
Bapaji of Dhrdnugadra and subsidized Babi Sher Zamén Khan 
of Bantva to fight on his behalf against this chieftain; nothing 
however was effected of importance. He next subsidized the army 
of Fatehsing Rao Gdekwér to fight against Malia, and after spending 
large sums this army laid waste the Mélia town of Khakhrechi. 
When in 1777 the army of Nawdéb Hamid Khan of Junégad 
entered Vagad, Adhoi alone was exempted from tribute. Vaghji 
died in a.p. 1785 and was succeeded by his son Hamirji. Hamirji 
follewed his father’s policy of subsidizing foreign troops to fight 
his battles, and on account of a feud with the Jhélas because a 
merchant of Morbi had been plundered near Than, he subsidized 
the Junégad army and marched against them and awarded 
compensation to his merchant from the plunder of the WadhwAén 
villages of Vastadi, Korda, and Samadhidla, He died in a.p. 1790 
and was succeeded by his brother Jidji. 

Thaékor Jid&ji succeeded his brother in a.p. 1790 and hike his 
predecessors ceased not to endeavour to reduce Mahia. Early in his 
reign Jamdédaér Fateh Muhammad, the powerful minister of Cutch, 
crossed the Ran and laid siege to Navdnagar. Jaddeja Junoji of 
Nagrévds surrounded his village with a wall and commenced 
plundering the surrounding villages, and actually levied contributions 
on one occasion from the bazdr of Dhrol. J141 subsidized the 
Peshwa’s army and marched against him in 1795 and 
demolished the wall he had built. Junoji then fled into Vagad but 
the Thaékor kept a garrison at Nagravas till 1808. In 1800 
Mehta Bhanji Ramji came from Cutch with an army and seized on 
the port of Vavdnia, but the Thakor retook it in 1801 and 
expelled the Cutch troops and placed a garrison of his own men 
therein. Then he subsidized the Jundgad forces and made an 
expedition into Vagad which was so successful that the Cutchees and 
others in the Nawab’s army were obliged to persuade that chieftain 
to withdraw his forces, as they feared he might subdue the entire 
country. The army returned vid Mélia, and though they failed to 
take the place, the Malia chieftain Dosaji fell into their hands, and 
was broaght a prisoner to Morbi. But the Midnds in revenge laid 
waste the Morbi territory and to such straits was Jia&ji reduced that 
when Babdji Apdji entered the province to collect the Gadekwar’s 
tribute, Jidji agreed to give him the village of Haddéla if he would 
agree to conquer Mélia. He agreed and marched against Mélia, but 
failed to take the place, although he compelled Morbi to hand 
Hadala over to him, and his descendants enjoy that village to this 
day. The Midnds, emboldened by the unsuccessful attempts to take 
their stronghold, made daily more daring incursions into Morbi 
territory, and amply avenged the futile attempts made by Morbi to 
coerce them to submission. Finally Morbi, in despair of reducing 
them by any other means, implored Colonel Walker to march 
against them with the British forces. He did so, and soon levelled 
the fort to the ground and reduced the Miaén&és to submission. The 
Morbi Darbér built the fort of Nahdni Bardl with the stones of the 
Malia town defences, and the city gate was carried away to Morbi 
and built there into tho inner gateway of the Morbi fort. 
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In a.v. 1807 Jadeja Sheshmélji of Jinghi was in charge of Adhoi. 
He rebelled and took possession of the town, but his rebellion was 
speedily put down by the Morbi officials on that side of the Ran. 
Afterwards in 1816 the Navanagar Darbar contrived to dispossess 
the Khavdses of Jodia and Balambha, and these persons were 
entirely without protection. Thakor Jidji gave them the village 
of Kanpur where they resided unmolested until they were reinstated 
in the Ambran district, and although the Jém at one time compelled 
the Khavdses to quit Ambran, they were reinstated through the 
influence and assistance of Thakor Jidji. About this time the 
northern districts of Kéthidwd4r were much harassed by predatory 
incursious from Cutch and Vagad, and finally in 1819 the British 
Government were obliged to conquer Bhuj and compel the R&o to 
give compensation to the Kathidwar chiefs whose territories had been 
ravaged. On this occasion Rs. 10,700 were awarded to Morbi as 
compensation, and the village of Ambardi which had been usurped 
by Jamadar Fateh Muhammad, was restored to the state. At the 
same time the tribute of all the Vagadi villages was fixed, excepting 
Adhoi which was considered as GdekwAdi territory, as were also the 
Bhaéy4di villages of Baléshar and Manali. Thakor Jidji died in 
A.D. 1829 after an eventful rule. He contrived to humble Malia 
through his alliance with the British, and by entering into the 
permanent settlement of 1807-8 secured himself from all reprisals. 
He was succeeded by his son Prathiréj. Thakor Prathird] passed 
an uneventfulreign ; hewas principally occupied in freeing his talukah 
from debt. He granted the villages of Sardi, &c., to his brother 
Mokéji in kapal gras. Dying in 1846 he was succeeded by his son 
Ravo}ji. 

Thékor Ravoji succeeded his father in 1846. In his time the 
management of the Adhoi parganah was placed under the Cutch 
Agency. This Thdkor was an accomplished and able chief and was 
the first to establish courts of justice. He fostered trade and 
commerce and took considerable interest in agriculture and reple- 
nished his treasury. On his death in 1870, as his eldest son Vaghji 
was yet a minor, the British Government assumed the management of 
the estate, and appointed Rao Bahadur Shambhuparsdd Lakshmil4l 
and Jhunjha Sakhidés joint administrators of the estate on behalf 
of the minor. This administration was carried on for nine years, 
during which period the young chief was educated at the Rajkumar 
College at Réjkot and afterwards in 1877-78 he made a tour in 
India under the charge of Captain Humfrey. After his retarn 
he was associated for a year as Joint Administrator with Rao 
Bahédur Shambhuparsid, and on the Ist January 1879 he was 
placed in sole charge of the édlukah. Morbi possesses a fine jail and 
there is a dispensary, school-house, and the usual public buildings. 
A made road connects Morbi with the port of Vavania and the town 
of Tankaéra. Two ports belong to this state, namely, Vavania and 
Jinghi, but owing to certain rights of and disputes with Cutch at 
Vavania, but little trade flows to this port. Jinghi 1s too far up the 
gulf to attract much trade, and but small vessels can repair thither. 
A few gold embroiderers reside in Morbi. The population according 
to the census of 1872 was 12,872 and according to that of 1881 15,315 
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souls. Morbi is the premier of the second class states in the peninsula 
There is a good dharmshdla at Morbi. 


Morpur (classically Modpur) isa very picturesquely situated 
fort on a small hill near and to the east of the Barda range, and is 
the chief town of the mahdl of the sume name. Near this is the fine 
lake called the Raénasar under the Ghodélanki hill and another lake 
called Téldla. There are some very pretty views of the hills near 
Morpur, especially of the large hills Dantdélo and Abpara ; the neigh- 
bourhood of Morpur was in former years (even so late as twenty-five 
years ago) famous as a cover for lions, and several were shot m the 
Ghodalanki hill. But lions left these hills when cannon were fired 
against the Vaghers in 1860 by the force under Colonel Honner. 
Morpur' was the place where an Arab shot an English officer without 
provocation, and accordingly by one of the articles of atreaty conclud- 
ed by the J4m in a.p. 1812 with the English Government he agreed 
to dismantle it. This however has never been done. The population 
of Morpur according to the census of 1872 was 702 souls, but this 
number sank to 548 in 1881 after the famine of 1878-79. 


Morchopna is a separate tribute-paying state subordinate to 
the Chok thanah. The tdélukddrs are Kémlia Ahirs, The talukah con- 
sists of but one village. Morchopna is about three miles south-east 
of Chok, and ten miles south-south-west of Péliténa. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 311 and according to that of 
1881 310 souls. 


Mul-Dwa'rka, the little mound which rises on the sea shores be- 
tween the mouths of the rivers Somat and Singdvra, three miles from 
Kodinér, is surmounted by the ruins of a temple which popular Hindu 
belief declares to be the original? Dwarka or Dwdra or portal of the 
Divinity where Krishna resided, and from whence he transferred 
himself to Dwarka in Okhd4mandal. The Hindus say that Mul- 
DwaArka has been covered by the sea and the present temple shows 
only a part of the original precincts. The Mirat-i-Ahmadi says, ‘ You 
can go there (to Mul-Dwarka) on foot from the bank of the Sarasvati 
river which leaves one bank of it.? Sarasvati is a mistake for either 
the Somat or the Singévra. At the present day, a back-water comes 
round from the Somat and places a piece of ground a mile long and 
half a mile broad between it and the sea. An old math stands on 
the edge of this break-water which is, probably, a relic of the old 
establishment. Between it and the mad of Mul-DwaArka are certain 
sacred spots, viz. the Gopi Taldv, Suraj Kund, and the Gnfén Vav 
or well of wisdom all of which have their counterparts at modern 
Dwarka. To complete the situation, the mouth of the Singdvra 
river is called the Gomti. It may be concluded that the old shrines 
and their attendant buildings lay between the Somat and Sing4avra, 
the sea and the back-water. 





* The records point to Gop as the place where the officer was shot; but as the 
common report universally attributes the commission of this outrage to Morpar, I 
here mention it. Possibly two officers were shot, viz. one at Gop and one at Morpur. 

7 Mul signify ing root or origin. In the Prabhas Purdn itis stated that Mul-Dwarka 
used, in the Satya Yug, to be called N frayan-grah beeause Vishnu used to rest here. 
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The roadstead called the Kodinér harbour is between the mound 
of Mul-Dwarka and the mouth of the Singévra. It is not capable 
of being improved at any reasonable cost, having regard to the limited 
trade of Kodinér. Velan is situated on a creek which runs up from 
the sea between Mal-Dwarka and Diu. The creek is passable for 
vessels of 202 khandis, and, at high tide, for larger vessels, but a 
reef of rock prevents the latter from entering at all times. It would 
be possible to make this into a very good harbour. When once in- 
side, the boats can go up two or three miles. A mile from the mouth 
of the creek, on the north bank, stands an old bungalow formerly used 
by Captain Grant, of the Bombay Marine, who, previous to 1820, 
commanded the Gdikwar’s fleet operating against pirates in these 
waters. Natural salt of a poor description is collected by the poor 
people on the banks of the creek near Velan. 


At Ghadntvar, on the bank of the Singdvra, there is an old math 
or monastery, which used to be called Goshpad from a stone bearing 
the mark of a cow’s foot. It is a desirable place at which to perform 
the funeral ceremonies (shraddh) of deceased relatives. A temple to 
Mahddev under the name of Rudreshvar is here, hence the place 
is sometimes called in the Purdn, Rudra-gaya. The Chakravati Raja 
of India named Prathi Réj was, in consequence of the sins of his 
father, Van R4j, born in a low and sickly condition in Mdrudesh 
(M4rwar). By order of Nérad Mani, Prathi R4j visited all the 
sacred places of pilyrimage in India, but found his labours useless 
until he came to Rudra-gaya, where he performed shraddh, and 
recovered from his illness, Prathi Raj lived in the Satyayug, 7. ¢. 
about 4,320,000 years ago, so the Ghaétvad shrine seems to be pretty 
old. 


Muli is a separate tribute-paying estate in the Jhélavdd district, 
possessing jurisdiction of the fourth class. The town of Muli is 
situated about thirteen miles south-west of WadhwaAn civil station on 
the eastern bank of the river Bhogévo. The present chief is named 
Sartdnsingji and is about forty-seven years of age. He is a Sodha 
Parmar by caste. The Parmars entered the peninsula at the end of 
the fifteenth century a.p. probably about 1470-1475. Their leader was 
Laghdhirji. From an inscription in the Ratdba well at Rampuraunder 
Wadhwan it seems that this Laghdhirji was alive in a.p. 1482 and was 
a contemporary of Réj Vaghoji of Kuva, and Sult4n Mahmud Begada 
of Gujar4t. The Parmars appear to have emigrated from ‘har 
Parkar and to have first established themselves at Than and Chotila. 
Afterwards they were permitted by Visaldev the Vaghela Raja of 
WadhwéAn to encamp on the bank of the Bhog4va river close to the 
spot where the present town of Muli stands, In those days there 
was a nes or hamlet on the spot where the modern town now is, 
belonging to a Rabéran named Muli. This woman used to supply 
the Parmars with milk. Afterwards when they founded the present 
town on the site of her nes, they named it after her ‘ Muli.’ At 
this time Saela was held by Rajputs of the Chabad tribe. They 
heard that the Parmadrs were very wealthy and daily were becoming 
more firmly established. They resolved therefore to pick a quarrel 
with them and plunder the hamlet and drive them out, and 
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accordingly a large number of them mounted and rode in that 
direction. While they went along, one of them wounded a partridge 
which took refuge in the hamlet and accidentally fell into the lap of 
the mother of Laghdhirji. Delighted at the pretext, the Chabads 
advanced and demanded the partridge, but Laghdhirji’s mother 
refused to surrender a bird which had sought her protection. She 
however told her sons to offer the Chabdds sheep instead of the 
partridge, but they refused to accept them. And although they 
offered the Chabad leader Munjoji Parmér’s sister in marriage on 
condition of their desisting from their demand, the Chabdds refused 
to come to terms. Swords were drawn and the Parmérs fought with 
such constancy that the Chabads withdrew witha loss of 500 men 
slain. Of the Parmars one hundred and forty fell. A local couplet 
says :! 

Five hundred Chabads foll, of Sodhas one hundred and forty ; 

For the sake of one partridge, they preserved undying fame, 


At tho time that this fight took place, Laghdhirji was at Wadhwan 
at Visaldev’s court. His mother sent him a Rabari mounted on a 
swift camel to tell him what had happened and he begged Visaldev 
to pardon him if his men had been guilty of any breach of the peace. 
Visaldev pledged him his word that no harm should happen to him 
or his men. Hardly had he ceased speaking when a messenger 
brought the news of the affray between the Chabdds and Parméars. 
Now the wife of Visaldev was a Chabad Rajpntani by birth and she 
besought her husband to slay Laghdhirji; but the Vaghela refused 
to break his word and gave Laghdhiryi Slane ame to depart, and he 
at once returned to Muli. While the Parmars still held Than and 
Chotila, the Jats crossed over the Ran and took shelter with them. 
Some accounts represent the Jats as fleeing from a Sind ruler and 
other accounts say that they were driven out by Mahmud Begada 
during his invasion of Cutch. The latter account is the more 
probable. When the Muhammadan army reached Kandola fortress 
(near Than) they were stoutly opposed by the Jats and Parméars. 
After much fighting they were allowed an honourable capitulation 
and HAéloji Parmér surrendered himself as a hostage in place of a 
Jat who had been demanded by the enemy. Laghdhirji also 
consented to pay a heavy fine. During the fight Jat Isaji lay on the 
slope of the Kandola lill with the blood flowing fast from a mortal 
wound in his side ; a little below him lay Asobh&i Parmér uncle of 
Laghdhirji, also mortally wounded. Is4ji made a little earthen dam 
to prevent his blood flowing on Asobhdi, and thus mixiog with that 
of an unbeliever. Asobhéi perceiving this addressed Is4ji thus : 


A’so says to Isa, dying do not make a dam; 
The Jats and Parmars are now one; this cooking cook not again.* 


On hearing this Is4ji ceased to construct the dam and his blood 
flowed down and mingled with the Parmars, and from this circum- 


1The Gujarati runs : Padya Chabhdda pdnchaso, Sodha viso sdt ; eka tetarde kdrane, 
Al rakhi akhydt, 

2The Gujarati runs: Aso kahe Isdn, Mar to pdli mabandh; Jat Parmdr ek ta, 
E randho phari marandh. 
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stance and from the gallant aid given by the Parmars to the Jats, 
their blood is said ty commingled to this day and the Jats enter- 
tain much respect and gratitude for the Parmars. Héloji Parmar 
was converted to Isl4m and Sultén Mahmud Begadha granted to him 
the pargandh of Rénpur. At this time a younger brother of Haloji’s 
also embraced the Muhammadan faith and received from the Sultén 
the Chovisi of Botéd. One of his descendants Mélik Muhammad 
by name left Botéd in ap. 1654 and resided at Dholka and his 
descendants were in after-times known as the Kasbitis of that town. 


Laghdhirji Parmér met his end fighting with a Muhammadan 

raider named Bori Moghal who had carried off a Brahman woman. 
In the conflict which took place both Laghdhirji and the Moghal 
were slain and the fair Bréhmani burned herself on Laghdhirji’s 
funeral pile. Laghdhirji was succeeded by his son Bhojréjji and he 
by his son Chéchoji. Ch&choji was a man of some mark, but was 
assassinated by Bhaéchoji of Sejakpur while performing his devotions 
in the temple of the Jélia Mé&hadev. His wife Jombéi on hearing 
of his death became a sati and her monument is still standing near 
Muli. Chachoji was succeeded by his son Ratanji who lived in the 
days of Aminkhfn Ghori. This noble sent a force into Jhélévdd 
to collect tribute, and as Muli was unable to satisfy the demand made, 
a thdnah was posted there to attach the revenues. Ratanji at once 
went into outlawry and harassed the Muli lands, but was decoyed 
into the hands of the thanahddr and put to death. His death was 
revenged by one of his men named Nalia Jhala who slew the thanah- 
dar though he lost his life indoing so. About this time the Kathis 
crossed over to Than, and shortly after expelled the Parmars from 
Chotila. Since this date the Kdthis have held Chotila and the 
Parméars’ holding has been limited to Muli and its villages. When 
Colonel Walker’s settlement was made with the Kathiawar chiefs 
in 1807-8 R&mobhéi was the chief of Muli. He had two sons 
Vakhatsingji and Sartansingji. Vakhatsingji succeeded his father, 
but dying childless was succeeded by his brother Sartdnsingji the 
present chief. Muli is famous for saddle-cloths and leather water- 
bags which are locally manufactured. There is a celebrated temple 
and dharmshala here of the SwAmi-Nér4yan sect, of which religion 
it is one of the principal seats in the peninsula. There is also a 
traveller’s bungalow and ordinary dharmshdla here, and a school 
and dispensary. There is alsoa temple of the Sun, who, in memory 
of their holdings in the Madndav hills, is worshipped here under 
the name of Méndav Réi. Vakhatsinghji was the first chief of 
Muli to establish regular courts of justice. The town is situated on 
the Wadhwén-Ré4jkot highroad. the so according to the 
census of 1872 was 5112 and according to that of 1881 6339 
souls. The following is a list of the chiefs of Muli from Laghdhirji 
to the present day: 
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Ramoji. Dadoji received Gadhad, &c., 
MULS. in appanage. 
oe re 
Bhojrajji. Sujoji received Mdlodh, &c., 
in appanage. 
Samatsingh. 
| | 
Laghthirji HaAloji was converted to Islam and 
received the Ranpur Chovisi, 
bs ele. Ws 
Bhojrajji IT. Satoj. Visojt. 
| 
Chachoj. 
Da 
| tee 
Ratanji I. Rémoji. 
Karanji. 
|. acest U. 
Jagdevjji. Laghdhirji. Vajopi. 
| 
[. | 
Ramsinghji, Manjoji. 
sir ji. 
9 | 
Ratanji IL Raéghoji. Ma&nojt. 
d. 8, p. 
| ida 
Kalidnaingh I. Vajerajji 
d. 8. p. 
|. |. | 
Munjoji. Jasoji. Bavoji. 
| 
l. ee ela | 
aaa UL Veroj, Jijibhai. R&soji. 
ia ¢~«=~*C*~*«~<~s SSC 
Kalidnsingh IT. Punjoji. Raghabha. 
Called also Bapji. ad. 8 Dp. 
| | 
Raémobhai. Kaslaji. 
| d. 3, p. 
| 
Vakhatsingh. geehoqseray ta 
d. 8. p. the present Chief. 


Muna Dur. Mulila Deri is a separate tribute-paying talukah of the Haldr 
district under the Dhrépha thinah. It consists of six villages, 
Mulila, Deri, Machlivar, Mehvdsa, Saraépddar, and Sorta. All 
these villages are situated at some distance from each other and no 
two of them march together. Mulila is about six miles north-west of 
Kharedi and six miles south of KalAvad. Deri is three miles north- 
east of Kharedi and seven miles west-south-west of Lodhika. The 
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tilukdars are Jddeja Rajputs and Bhdyd4d of Navdnagar. The 
population of Mulila and Deri according to the census of 1872 was 
623 and 563 and according to that of 1881 900 and 580 souls 
respectively. | 


Munjpur is aseparate tribute-paying talukah of the Jhdélévad 
district under the Wadhwan station thanah. The talukah consists 
of but the one village of Munjpur which is situated seven miles 
south-west of Wadhwan station and nine miles north-east of Séela. 
The tdlukddrs are Parmaérs and Bhadydéd of Mali. The nearest 
railway station on the B. B.and C. I. Railway is Wadhwéan station 
seven miles, and Wadhwadn City Station on the B. G. Railway 
distant three miles. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 618 and according to that of 1881 548 souls. 


Na‘gasri. This village is situated about ten miles to the west of 
Bherdi and four miles north of Jdfardbid. Ndgasri was formerly 
called Nagpur Patan, and occupied a site about 600 yards to the 
south-west of the present village on the opposite bank of the Raidi 
stream. There are several ruined wells with steps near here. 
Coins are found on this old site in the rainy season. The population 
of Ndgasri according to the census of 1872 was 1668, and according 
to that of 1881 was 1865 souls. It is mentioned as a bdarah or road- 
stead in the Mir&t-i-Ahmadi, though in fact it does not correspond 
to the definition of a barah as given in that work. Probably it was 
formerly connected with the Jafurdbad creek, and that town may 
have been the port, and Nagasri the inland market town (kasbah). 
Rukhad Varu, a Babaria, flourished here about a century ago, 
and was renowned for his prowess. In bardic poetry he is styled 
Lord of Barda and is ao to have preserved the food and water 
of the Paraj or Kathis. There seems in truth to be very little 
difference between Kathis, Babarids, Ahirs, Mers, and Maiyés, and 
in all probability the name Jethva is merely Jyeshta or Jyesth, 1.e. 
chief, that is to say that they are the Raéjkula of the Mers. The 
Ain-i-Akbari notices this similarity, and says that the K4this are 
by caste Ahirs. This Rukhad’s mother was named Dholi, and 

was 80 famous, that he is not known by his father’s name but his 
mother’s and is called by the bard ‘son of Dholi.’ It is a saying 
among Hindus, Whose mother can have eaten a sher (pound) of 
ginger ? alluding to the custom of women being given ginger with 
other restoratives after their confinement. The saying means, Who 
is there strong enough to eat a pound of ginger? But with regard 
to Dholi, she is said to have eaten a pound of ginger when Rukhad 
was born, and hence it was not wonderful that the son of sucha 
mother should bea mighty hero. Thereis a Government vernacular 
school and a branch post office at Nagasri. The inhabitants of 
Nagasri reverence Shémji Méhéré4j of Tulshish4m as their tutelary 
god. 

Na’‘gdhaniba. This village is about twelve miles south of 
Bhavnagar, and about nine or ten miles south-west of Gogha on the 
northern bank of the Mdéleshvari river close to its Junction with the 
Bhadina stream. The ancient name of Nagdhaniba was Naégdhvani. 
The origin of this name is said to be derived from ahuge cobra 
or ndg of tho race of the famous Bhujio Nd&g which gave its 
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name to the fort of Bhuj. This nag resided in a hillock called 
the Négdhér close tothe village. Certain stones have been erected 
there in its honour, and these are worshipped on the Nag-panchmt, 
that is to say on the fifth of the dark half of the month of Shravan. 
Formerly the ndg is reputed to have once every year appeared in 
person to his worshippers and to have bestowed much wealth on 
the Ndgmagds, It issaid that a certain snake-catcher resided in 
the temple of the Khodiér Mother south of the Nagdhdér. This 
man had a very beautiful daughter well acquainted with magic 
and incantations. The snake-catcher, who himself was learned 
in magic, went one day to the Nagdbdr and compelled the N&g 
by the force of his incantations to issue forth from his hole; 
however it at once bit the snake-catcher, who immediately died. 
But when his daughter heard of this, she was greatly angered, 
and proceeding to the Ndgdhar she commanded the nag to come 
forth. So powerful were her charms that the nag came out in a 
submissive attitude. She then asked him wherefore he had slain 
her father. The nig replied that her father had woke him ont 
of asound sleep and hence he had bitten himin anger. Then the 
girl said,‘I willconsume you toashes by my magic in revenge for 
the death of my father.’ Sosaying she commenced to use charms 
and incantations. The ndg becoming helpless besought her for 
mercy and promised to restore her father to life and to bestow on 
them much wealth. She therefore ceased to torment him. He 
then restored her father to life at which she fell at his feet and 
adored him. The nag wasso delighted at this that he uttered a 
great shout (dhvani\ aud saia to her, ‘ You have pleased me much, 
for you are very wise and I promise 7” that you shall lead a very 
happy life and further be married to the chief of MAndva.’ 
Afterwards she married this chief, and ever after this village was 
called NAgdhvaniba, since corrupted into Nagdhaniba. This village 
was looted by the Khumans of Kundla under Jogidis Khumdén in 
about a.p. 1826. The population of Nagdhaniba according to the 
census of 1872 was 294and according to that of 1881 213 souls. 


Na’gnes, situated on the northern bank of the river Suk Bhaédar, 
is said to derive its name from a herdsman (Bharvéd) named Néag 
who first founded a hamlet on the site of the present town. The 
village originally belonged to VAnkdner but was granted by that 
state to Wadhw4n in compensation for the death of Karansingh 
who fell fighting for V4nkaéner. Thdakor Sabalsingh of Wadhwan 
made Nagnes his head-quarters and thence harassed RAnpur. 
Daéméaji Gdikwdr accordingly attacked Ndgnes and after a short 
siege blew up the north-eastern tower by @ mine. His troops 
then stormed the place and killed most of the garrison. Sabalsingh 
was taken prisoner and carried off to Baroda where he remained in 
captivity for three years. While Daém4ji was still at Ndgnes he 
heard of the birth of a son whom in commemoration of his victory 
he named Fatehsingh. The population of Ndgnes according to the 
census of 1872 was 38016 and according to that of 1881 2767 souls. 
There is a small dyeing trade sufficient for local wants. There is 
a school at Ndgnes and also a dispensary. Ndadgnes is four miles 
distant from the R4npur station on the Bhévnagar-Gondal Railway. 


= 
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Nal Ba’vli is a small village under Limbdi, situated on the western 
shore of the Nal about eighteen miles to the north-east of Limbdi 
and about twenty miles east-north-east of Wadhwan civil station. It 
is famous for a temple of the Hingl4j Mata said to have been 
founded by the Padhé&rids, a tribe of Mers, who appear to have 
immigrated here from Sind about five or six centuries back. 
These people founded this village, naming it Nal from its 
propinguity to this great sheet of water and Bavli from the 
babhul jungle which in those days covered that part of the 
country. The population of Nal-Bavli was 996 souls by the census 
of 1872, and 1047 by the census of 1881. 


The Nal is the name of a brackish lake situated in the 
country between the Gulf of Cambay and the south-east corner 
of the Ran of Cutch. The land in the immediate vicinity of the 
Nal is called the Nalkdntha but to the southward it is called the 
Bhaél. The ancient name of this part of the country, including 
portions of Dholka and Dhandhuka, was Ardhdshtam commonly 
called Adhdétham. There seems little doubt that this land has, in 
comparatively modern times, been reclaimed from the sea and 
probably so recently as two thousand years ago this peninsula was 
an island. But the Gulf of Cambay has been steadily silting ap, 
and deposit has been also accumulating in the south-east corner of 
the Ran, and though even a hundred years ago this province was 
practically an island during the rainy season, it has of late years 
especially, become more firmly connected than ever with the 
mainland. This has been accomplished by several different causes, 
one being the entire silting up of the south-east angle of the Ran, 
and the northern creeks, &c., of the Gulf of Cambay and the 
gradual rise of the intermediate country from constant cultivation. 
The consequence has been that the Nal has been left an isolated 
lake varying in extent according to the local rainfall but 
gradually contracting in extent. Its water is sweet during the 
rains, butas the soil is so impregnated with salt it soon becomes 
brackish. The Nal may be said in a season of ordinary rainfall 


to measure about fifteen to sixteen miles in length by eight to ten 


in width on Ist November. The edges of the Nal are covered 
by dense reeds, of which rude boats or rafts are made called trapis, 
which the boatmen pole about the Nal. The Nal on an average 
is from four to six feet deep, but in places is eight feet deep and 
more on the lst of December. As the season advances, the Nal 
decreases both in size and depth until at the close of the hot weather 
it is only about six miles long by two to two and a half in breadth. 
Its water is then very salt and is only about two to four feet in 
depth. But its size varies greatly in different years according 
to the rainfall.. During the cold weather the Nal is covered with 
numerous water-fowl, and the sedge and reeds afford shelter toa 
large quantity of snipe. The marshy land surrounding the Nal 
18 covered with a sedge called theg Cyperus jemenicus. The bulbs 
of this are made into a coarse bread which is largely eaten by 
the poorer inhabitants. Theg grows also in the Ran and almost 
everywhere on the sea-coast, where it 1s used as food only in 
famine years. Here it is of a superior quality and is always used 
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as food by some of the poorer classes. An earth-nut called 
Bid Scirpus khysoor is found here which is used as food by the 
same class of people. A land-shell Ampullaria globosa also 
abounds on the shores of the Nal. Numerous fish are found in the 
Nal which are caught by the Lodha or Padharia tribe who inhabit 
the neighbourhood of this marsh. They not only live on the fish 
themselves, and sell them while fresh to the neighbouring fish-eating 
classes, but also salt them for export to more distant villages. 


Nava'nagar State lies to the north-west of the peninsula of 
K&athidwaér and to the south of the Gulf of Cutch. It hes between 
22° 58’ and 21° 44 north latitude, and 69° 20’ and 71° 33’ 30° east 
longitude. Its area is about 3395 square miles, with a population, 
according to the census of 1872, of 290,847 souls. It is bounded 
on the north by the Gulf and Ran of Cutch; on the west by the 
Okha Ran and the Arabian Sea; on the east by the States of Morbi, 
R4jkot, Dhrol, Gondal, and other small talukus of the Haldar 
district of the peninsula; on the south by the Soréth and Barda 
divisions of the province. It is divided into seven principal 
mahals or parganahs, Navaénagar Panchkosi, Khambhaha, Bhanvad, 
Lélpur, Kandorna, Jodia, and Atkot. The aspect of the country 
differs widely in the different mahiils, those of Navdnagar, Panchkosi, 
Khambhiélia, and Jodia, consisting for the most part of level 
country. Kandorna contains both hills and plain, but the latter 
predominates. Lélpur and Atkot are both hilly, while Bhénvad is 
exceedingly hilly, and in parts mountainous. The principal hill 
ranges are the Barda, the Alech, the Daldsa, and the isolated hill 
of Gop; of these, Mount Venu, the highest summit of Barda, is 
2057 feet and Mount Abpura 1938 feet, while Gop attains to 1191 
feet. The Dal4sa and Alech range in Navanagar territory nowhere 
reach 1000 feet. The highest peak in the Dalasa called Kotiais 789, 
and Chek in the Alech 745 feet. One of the hills of the Thdnga 
range sitated in the Bhddla sub-division of the Atkot Mahdl, attains 
1088 feet, and the Sdélimil hill partly owned by Navdnagar, 
Kariana, Khambala, and Itaria reaches a height of 985 feet. The 
Navanagar portion of this hill is situated in the Barvdla sub-division 
of Atkot. The peak of the Phuleshvar hill in Navdnagar territory near 
Sarodad, reaches 864 feet, though another peak of the same hill, 
in the adjoining territory of Mevdsa under Mulila, attains 889 feet. 
They are all volcanic, and consist of trap and basalts piercing 
through and elevating acoarse limestone. Syenite is found capping 
the higher summits of the Venu and Abpura. Marble of different 
qualities is found in the Kandorna and Bhanvad mahkdls. The 
limestone is, in places, of good quality for building purposes, and is 
everywhere largely used. Though the Navdnagar, Khambhalia, 
Lélpur, Kandorna, Jodia, and Atkot pargandhs are but thinly 
wooded, they nevertheless are much better furnished in this 
respect than the Jh4él4vad or Machhu Kantha district of the 
province. The portion of the Barda range lying in the Bhanvad 
mahdl is however cluthed in excellent forest, though the trees 
nowhere attain any very great size. Iron used formerly to be 
worked at Khambhdlia, Ranpur, and Lalpur, but owing to the 
scarcity of fuel its production is no longer remunerative ; copper 
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is also found in the Khambhalia parganah, but does not at present 
pay. Hopes are entertained that silver may be found in the island 
of Aj4d. The principal rivers are the Bhédar, the Beti, the Aji, the 
Vartu, the Kélubhdr, and the Und; of these the Bhddar, Kalubhar, 
and Beti only flow for a small portion of their course in Navdnagar 
territory. The Vartu for the most part has its north bank in 
Navanagar, and its south bank in Porbandar limits; the Aji flows 
into the Ran at Baélambha, and the Und unites itself with the Jodiya 
creek. A grand reservoir for the supply of the capital, as well as 
for purposes of irrigation, is under course of construction at 
Vijarakhi, a village about eight miles to the south of Navdnagar. 
The area of this lake, it 1s calculated, will be about 600 acres 
in extent. There are numerous other fine tanks and lakes, such 
as the Randsar and Talala lakes near Modpur, the Kalubhar, 
Kacholiu, Bhujio, and Sdkroja tanks in the Barda hills, and 
the L&khota and Jivansar tanks at the capital; there are numerous 
other tanks and ponds, but none of them merit especial notice, and 
in most of them there is no water after April lst. The State is well 
supplied with wells, and water is found at from three feet to eight 
feet below the surface, along the sea coast, and inland at depths 
varying from twelve feet to forty-five feet. About 1200 acres of 
rice are raised by irrigation at RAval from the Variu river, and 
about 400 acres near Dhunvav from the Rupdrel stream. A canal 
has also heen dug from the Rangmati river, a distance of about three 
miles, so as to supply the Laékhota tank at the capital with water. 


The soil is divided into numerous classes, but for practical purposes 
the two principal divisions are garden and dry-crop land. There is 
good rice land at Raval and Dhunvav and a few other places. Wheat 
of the variety called katha is produced in several places without 
irrigation. The climate of the Navanagar district, especially of the 
vorth and west coast and the Barda hills, is both pleasant and healthy. 
The thermometric readings at Navanagar show a mean minimum of 
60° in the month of January, and a maximum of 105° in the month 
of May. The nights, even in the hot weather and rainy season, are 
almost always cool. The average rainfall of Navdnagar, from 
recorded observations for the last nine years is sixteen inches and 
nine cents. 


The only natural forests of any importance are those in the northern 
portion of the Barda hills, the slopes of which are thickly clothed with 
forests. This forest has increased much of late years owing to the 
Navaénagar Darbar having adopted measures to preserve it, but 
plantations of good kinds of timber are much needed. A cocoanut 
plantation has been commenced near Bedi Bandar, and about 1200 
cocoanuts have been planted out. The principal and most important 
crops are juvar, bajro, wheat, gram, tal, kalthi, rice of the variety 
called kamod, cotton, sugarcane, and tobacco. 

Pearl oysters are found in considerable quantities on the southern 
shore of the Gulf of Cutch, and on the island of Chakha in the said 
Gulf, in Navanagar territory. ‘This pearl fishery has been known 
and famous for many years, so much so that when in the reign of 
the Emperor Aurangzeb Navdnagar was made a khalshah Sarkar 
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under the name of IslA4mnagar, and even after the restoration of 
Jim Tamachi to the throne of his ancestors, the Jim forebore to 
work these fisheries for fear lest if their value should be known to 
the Emperor, his territory might be permanently confiscated. The 
oysters are found in shallow water, and though but little supervision 
is exercised, about 4000 rupees’ worth of pearls are realised annually. 
At present all the pearls found are taken by the Jam, and there is 
no organised fishery, but there is little doubt that if this branch 
of revenue were placed under proper supervision, the results would 
be satisfactory. Large quantities of isinglass are made from the 
siluroids and other fish, but the State or Darbar is only now becoming 
aware of the importance of the trade in isinglass. To show the 
value of the trade, the Darbar recently levied a royalty of Rs. 1200 
on threo shiploads of these fish. Shagreen is also obtainable in large 
quantities, and all kinds of valuable fish. Both skates, sharks, and 
rays ure procurable, and oil might be largely extracted from the 
livers of these and other oil-producing fish. Fish are caught from 
boats in nets and with lines as is customary all along the Indian 
coast, but the system of built stone enclosures called vadis is the 
most remunerative of all. By this method a wall of loose stones is 
piled up in the shape of a semicircle, the highest portion being the 
nearest to the sea. When the tide is full this becomes covered with 
water, and as the tide ebbs through the stone wall a number of fish 
are left stranded. Oysters soon attach themselves to the stones 
and cement them into a wall stronger than any that could be built 
with masonry, while the tide twice during each twenty-four hours, 
lays the fish at the feet of the fisherman, who has simply to collect 
them. These vids are valuable property, aud are shared by the 
malo descendants of the families of the original constructors. 
There is also another mode of vida, viz. the bush vida. This 
is constructed as near to low water-mark as possible, and consists of 
a scmicircle of thorny bushes staked firmly into the shore. As the 
tide recedes, the fish approach the bushes, but the thorns are 
magnified by the water, and they fear to break through; in this 
way very large fish are caught. Thus in 1877, some specimens of 
the dugong, Halicore indicus, were caught in the bush vida near 
Sanchana in Nagar territory. Enormous sawfish, Pristis 
semisagittatus, are caught in this r¢da, and I have personally 
secn a saw now in the possession of Lieutenant-Colonel Newpot at 
least three feet six inches if not four fect long. Skate fish and sting 
rays, Trygon varnak, are also found with tails exceeding five feet 
in length; and whales too are found on the coast of Navanagar. 
Besides this, numerous edible fish are caught, such as pomfret, 
sole, whitebait, &c. &c. and many beautiful shells are found along 
the coast, and mother-o’-pearl is manufactured toa large extent ; 
and if the scheme were taken up by the State, there might be better 
establishments for fish-drying and salting as well as oil-extracting 
than there are in Malabar, where the annual value of exports on 
theso three heads exceeds three lakhs of rupees. The Gulf of 
Cutch is particularly suited for such establishments, both as the 
tides aro very high, fish very plentiful, the sea vory calm, and salt 
very cheap. 
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The Gulf of Cutch abounds in extensive mangrove swamps, which 
are a fertile source of revenue. The largest are the Dhasidiu jangal 
near Jodia, the Pirotan island, and other swamps near Nagar, the 
swamps at the islands of Chékha, &c., in the Gulf of Cutch, and the 
Pindara swamp on the borders of the Okha Ran. These swamps 
supply the whole of the north coast of Haldr with firewood, and it 
is even exported to Mandvi, Mundra, &c., in Cutch. The leaves 
and fruit of the mangrove are universally used as food for camels, 
cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats, and donkeys. Large flocks of camels 
constantly graze in these swamps. Further, most superior charcoal 
is mace from the mangrove, which charcoal is burned in steam 
engines at Navdnagar. A grazing fee is levied from private 
individuals grazing their cattle in these swamps, which are frequented 
by mnumerable kinds of water birds. The kunvar or Aloe littorale, 
grows wild in large quantities near Baldcheri and Sachana. The 
succulent stalks of the blossoms are gathered and made into 
pickle, and shiploads of them are exported to Bombay and elsewhcre 
for this purpose. If cooked hke asparagus, these stalks much 
resemble that vegetable. The stalk is called in the vernacular selrd. 


The land is ploughed and prepared in the cold weather, the seed 
being sown after the first fall of rain; the jyucar and buajrt harvest 
is in the months of October and November, but cotton is usually 
gathered in February, March, and even April. Wheat is usually 
sown in October, and reaped in the beginning of March. Manure 
is invariably used with irrigated crops, and sometimes, though 
rarely (owing to insvfficiency in the supply), with rain crops. The 
instruments used in cultivation are the plough, hal or sunti; the 
clod crusher or kaliu; the harrows or dantil; the weeder or 
dhundhiu; the seed covering machine or rapto; the sowing drill or 
trapto; the contrivance containing the seed or ornt, which is 
attached to the trapto. There is also another weeder called belt. 


The domestic animals in Navdnagar territory consist of the 
following species: Elephants, camels, buffaloes, cows, sheep, goats, 
horses, donkeys, dogs, and cats; of these elephants are kept by the 
Chief alone for riding in procession, &c. Camels are bred largel 
in the Navdnagar State, especially by the Darbar, and fed solely 
on the leaf of the mangrove. When any are required from the herd 
for service, they are sent to Navénagar, and there trained for the 
saddle. The Darbér own a herd of about 600 camels, which is 
distributed throughout the different swamps in Navdnagar territory. 
The milk of the female camel is largely used for feeding young horse- 
colts and fillies. The milk of the camel is drunk by the camel herds, 
and is said to be excessively nourishing, and is also recommended in 
cases of spleen. The donkeys of the Navdnagar State are the best in 
the province with the exception of those of Jhdl4vad ; they are chiefly 
used by potters, and kept in large numbers by Ravals and Goldranaés 
for the transport of grain and salt. They are, however, very badly 
treated, and usually suffered to feed on dunghills and on vegetable 
refuse. They are usually white in colour, but sometimes are to be 
a of the ordinary mouse colour, but the white breed is the 
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Chapter XIII. The lion used formerly to frequent the entire Navdnagar State, 
| States and Places. 224 until a.p. 1860 they abounded in the Barda and Alech hills. 
! coe Since, however, cannon were fired in the pursuit of the rebel 
| NavanagaR, = -Vachers in a.p. 1860, lions left the Barda and Alech never to 
return, and are now only to be found in the Gir Forest, and rarely 
! in the Girndr mountain, under Jundgad. The panther is still 

fairly numerous in the Alech, Dalisa, and Barda hills. The chitah 
and lynx are also rarely to be found. Hygnas and wolves, jackals 
and foxes abound ; the wild pig inhabits the Barda hills, the Baradi 
pargana, and a few may be found in the Alech range. The 
porcupine, mungoose, hedgehog, and the Indian badger are also 
common. The ny/ghit inhabits both plain and hills, though in 
much diminished numbers. The sambar and ravine deer still exist 
in the Barda hills, and the antelope and gazelle are still common 
in the plains. The Manis crassicandata is also sometimes found, 
and alliyators are plentiful in all large streams. 


The census of 1872 gives a total population of 290,847 souls, or 
58 persons to the square mile. Of the total population 244,257 or 
§3°99 per cent were Hindus, 46,504 or 16°006 per cent Musalmans, 
and 36 or ‘001 per cent Christians. The principal aboriginal 
tribes are the Mers, Vaghers, Midnds, Ahirs, and Kolis; there 
are also Vadhel, Vala, Chuddasama, Sodha, Jddeja and Vaghela 
Rajputs; and Kathis of the Khiachar and Vala tribes. There are 
also Aboti and Gugh Brahmans, the latter are the officiating 
priests of the temple of Dwarka. There are also Tumbel 
Charans said to be sprung from a former chief of Cutch by a 
Charan concubine. The most intellectual classes in the Navaénagar 
State are those of the Vania and Nagar Brdhman, but the Nagars 
are not so powerful here as in Bhavnagar or Jundgad. Salt is 
manufactured by a Muhammadan tribe of potters called Majothis. 
Muhammadans, as a rule, are oil-pressers, grocers, carpet weavers, 
book-binders, small retail dealers, weavers, cutlers, and sipahis. Of 
the entire number of villages under Navanagar, 256 villages had a 
population up to 200 souls, 227 villages contained from 200 to 500 
souls, 110 villages contained from 500 to 1000 souls, 22 villages 
coutained from 1000 to 2000; 8 contained from 2000 to 3000; 4 
contained from 3000 to 5000; 2 from 5000 to 10,000, and Navanagar 
34,744 souls, 


The principal ports are Jodiya, Bedi Bandar and Saldya. There 
is also the port of Jhinjhuda and the roadsteads of Khijdia, Bed 
Bandar, Pindaéra, Bhogat, and Lamba; of all these the principal 
port isthat of Jodiya. The trade of the Navdénagar ports has always 
been principally with Bombay and Kardchi during times of which 
there are any records; formerly the commerce was insignificant, 
and there was merely a coasting trade, which too, owing to the 
dread of the Okha pirates, was confined to but narrow limits. The 
B. B. and C. I. Railway brauch to Wadhwan has had no perceptible 
effect on the trade of the Navdnagar ports. These ports export 
grain and cotton grown in the Navdnagar territory, eh Navanagar, 
except in years of scanty rainfall, isa grain-producing country. 
Nor can the ports of Bhdynagar and Ver4val be said to have 
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prejudicially affected the trade of the Navanagar ports, for their 
principal export is cotton, whereas the Navanagar returns show that 
while thcir own country-grown cotton is exported from their own 
ports, but an insignificant quantity is brought from other parts of this 
province to their ports for shipment. In truth the B. B. and C. I, 
Railway branch has not only not injured the trade of the Navdnagar 
ports, but it has also not prejudicially affected the trade of either 
Bhavnagar, Mahuva, or Veraval. It has, however, virtually closed 
Dholera. But a tramway or hght railway from Navdnagar and 
Bedi to Rajkot would entirely alter the state of affairs, and would 
at once make Navanagar’s port of Bedi a formidable rival to 


both Veraval and Bhavnagar, as it would bring Bedi sufficiently 


near Gondal, if not Jetpur also, to make it pay merchants to export 
cotton from that bandar, while it would attract thither the whole 
of the grain exports from Halér. The cloth trade of Navanagar 
was formerly very brisk, as the art of printing in colours by the 
method called béndhni a most laborious and expensive process, is 
there carried to great perfection. Specimens were, however, sent to 
the exhibitions at Broach and South Kensington, and in a year or 
two imitations came out from Manchaster, &c., printed in fast colours, 
at about fifteen to twenty times less cost. The Navdnagar manu- 
facture of bindhni cloth was at once extinguished, and supplanted 
by the article of Huropean manufacture, and it only now survives on 
any large scale for orders, as Réj4s and great men consider it 
fitting to give their sisters, wives, and daughters, cloth of this 
description. But the trade is doomed as is the manufacture, and in 
a few years the very method of manufacture will be forgetton. 


The principal money-lenders are Vdanids, Bhatids, Nagars, 
Bréhmans, and Khojaés; among merchants the usual rate of interest 
is from 44 to 6 per cent, among cultivators from 9 to 18 per cent, 
and among Grdsid4s or landowners from 12 to 24 per cent, unless 
land be mortgaged collaterally as security. If, too, ornaments are 
pledged as security, the rate of imterest 13 lowered in proportion 
to the value of the ornaments. The current coin throughout the 
_Navdanagar territory is the kort coinage, a local adaptation of the 
Muhammadan Mahmudi, of which 24 were equivalent to one rupee. 
The word kodi a shell (whence the English word cowrie) is probably 
the true and original derivation, though the author of the Tarikh-i- 
Sorath gives a fanciful derivation from the word Kunvari. A few 
gold koris were coined for the first time in 1863 at the rate of 32 
silver koris to the gold kort, but they soon fell out of circulation 
and are now no longer coined. The following copper coins are 
coined and are in current use in the State of Navdnagar: half 
dokras, of which two go to the dokra; dokras, of which 30 go to 
the kort; dhinglas, which consist of 14 dokras; and dhabus, which 
censist of 3 dokras. 


The Jam of Navénagar belongs to the great Jaédav race, of which 
the principal subdivisions are the Bhatis of Jesalmer, the Chudé- 
samds of Saurashtra, and the Jddejés of Cutch and Kathidwar. 
The branch of the Jaédavs from which the Chudaésamaés and Jadejas 
are descended was originally called Sama and ruled at Nagar Thatha 
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in Sind. The Chuddsamés first entered Saurdshtra, and after them 
the Jadejds acquired the sovereignty of Cutch. Subsequent to the 
advent of the Chudasamas into Saurashtra, the Jethvds, probably a 
branch of the Jat or Jat tribe, appear to have entered Saurashtra 
from the north, and to have established themselves at Morbi and 
Nignah bandar (now Navanagar). The Jethvds, however, appear 
soon to have left Morbi and the territory east of Nagnah bandar, 
and to have concentrated themselves at Ndgnah on the north and 
Ghumli in the Barda sub-division of the province on the south. The 
next incursion from the north appears to have been that of the Deda 
branch of the Jadej4s under Jam Hala. They acquired the greater 
part of the Jethva dominions with the exception of Nagnah bandar 
and the Ghumli country, and by continually obtaining aid from 
their clansmen in Cutch and Sind pressed the Jethvaés sore, and 
finally Jim Unad invaded the province and laid siege to Ghumli, 
which was eventually conquered by his son Jém Bamanioji, who 
however returned to Cutch and there eatablished his power. 
Subsequently, in about a.p. 1535, 1536, 1537 Jam Raval invaded 
Sorath and conquered the Jodiya and Amran parganahs from the 
Dedds and Chivadds, Ndgnah bandar from the Jethvds, and tbe 
Khambhaha parganah from the Vadhels, and in a.p. 1540 founded 
the city of Navanagar. 


Jam Raval’s imvasion took place after the conquest of Gujarat by 
the Emperor Humaiyun, and Sultin Bahddur of Gujarat was too 
embarrassed during the remaining years of his life to occupy himself 
with the affairs of Hdlar, and during the reign of his successors, 
successive Jiéms contrived to consolidate their rule over the portion 
of Saurashtra now known as Haldar. This name was given because 
Jam Raval was a descendant of Jim Hala and hence was called 
Halani. After his conquest of the north-west portion of Sorath, he 
called it Halavdr, now by contraction called Halar. 


In the meantime the Jethva and Vala Rajputs, joining with the 
Kathis and Vidhels marched against Jim Raval, who met them at 
the village of Mithoi, of the Khambhaha parganih. J&dm Raval 
was victorious, and prosecuting his success, he drove the Jethvas out 
of Haldar, the Kathis to the south of the Bhaddar river, the Dedads 
to the east of the Machhu river, and the Vadhels across the Okha 
Ran, and acquired Bakota, then a great parganih, to the eastward, 
and extended his dominions in a southerly direction as far as 
Kandorna. When Jim Raval effected these conquests, he was 
accompanied by his brothers Hardholji, Ravoji, and Modji. Now 
that he had secured his conquests he bestowed on Modji, Khandhera. 
Hardholji, the founder of the house of Dhrol, conquered that 

nirganith from Dhamal Chavada and retained it. Ravoji retained 

hainbhdlida and its subordinate villages. Jdm Raval had three 
sons, Jiyoji, Vibhoji, and Bhéroji; of these the elder son Jiyoji was 
killed by a fall from his horse near the temple of Rojhi Mata, and 
his son Lékha being but a child when his grandfather died, received 
the parganch of Khilos in appanage, and Vibhoji his uncle, the 
younger son of Jdém Réval, succeeded to the chiefdom; Bhéroji 
received Jdmbuda in appanage. 
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Jim Vibhoji succeeded to the gddi in 1562 and reigned till 1569 ; 
he confined his attention to consolidating the dominion acquired 
by his father; he had four sons, Satarsdil, Bhdnji, Ranmalji, and 
Verdji. Satarsdl succeeded his father, and Bhanji received Kalavad, 
Ranmalji Siséng, and Verdji Hadiana in appanage. Jdm Satarsél 
otherwise called Jém Sataji ascended the gdédi in 1569. This was 
a time of great confusion in the affairs of Gujarat, and indeed for 
many years but little supervision had been exercised over Sorath. 
J&m Satarsél absorbed many villages of the Gujardt domain, and 
asserted his influence over many of his weaker neighbours. It was 
in his reign that the Jams of Navadnagar were, by the permission of 
the Sultan Muzafar, allowed to coin Koris. In a.p. 1577 Shah&b- 
ud-din Ahmad Khén was appointed Viceroy of Gujarat, and one of 
his first measures was to send a force against Junégad, then held 
by amin Khén Ghori, the son of Tatér Kha4n Ghori. Amin Khén 
however applied for aid to J4ém Satdji of Navénagar, and Mirza 
Khd&n, nephew of the Viceroy who commanded the imperial army, 
was compelled to raise the siege and retire thence to Mangrol and 
thence to Kodindr. Here the allies pursued him, and he was forced 
to give battle and was defeated, and after losing many men and all 
his baggage and elephants escaped wounded with difficulty with the 
remains of his force to Ahmadabad. It was for the assistance given 
by the Jam on this occasion that Amin Kh4n Ghori ceded to him 
the fapas' of Jodhpur, Bhod, and Chur, of which Chur and Jodhpur 
are held by Navanagar to this day; Bhod is now under Porbandar. 
In 15838 the escape of the Sult4én Muzafar plunged all Gujarat 
again into war and rebellion, and for a short time the last of the 
Gujarat Sulténs regained possession of the capital of Gujaré4t. But 
he was soon driven thence by Mirza Khan, Khan Khvnan, and 
forced to fly to Rajpipla whence after a time ho repaired to Loma 
Khuman, a Kathi chieftain of Kherdi, and hence endeavoured to 
interest Amin Khén Ghori of J unAgad, and Jam Satarsaél, of Navé- 
nagar, in his behalf. They took his money but did not dare to 
take the field against the imperial forces, though the Jam allowed 
him to take shelter in the Barda hills, to punish which Mirza Khan 
marched on Navdnagar, but the J4m by a timely submission averted 
a battle, and Mirza Khan returned to Ahmadabad. In 1591, 
however, Muzafar again entered Sorath during the viceroyalty 
of the Khdn A’zam, Mirza Aziz Kokaltadsh, and was joined by J4m 
Satars4l, Daulat Khan Ghori, and Loma Khumdan. After some 
manoeuvring the armies came in sight of each other near Dhrol. In 
some of the preliminary skirmishes the J4m and Muzafarwere worsted 
and the Jém returned to Navangar ; but his son Ajoji, and his minister 
Jasa Ladak, resolved to engage, and on the next day joined battle and 
were most disastrously routed. Ajoji and Jasa were slain, and Muzafar 
fled. The place where this battle took place is called Bhuchar Mori 
and is about one mile to the north-west of Dhrol. The date of this 





1 A tapa is a sub-division of a paraganah less than a chovisi or a sub-division contaiu- 
ing twenty-four villages. A tapa usually contains from eight to twelve villages, but 
sometimes contains more than twelve. 
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battle is given by Nizém-ud-din Ahmad as 1592, but the Navanagar 
accounts and the Téarikh-i-Sorath give 1591, which is probably 
correct. So great was the loss sustained by Navadnagar on this 
fatal field, that since that day the word Bhuchar Mori has in Halar 
been almost synonymous witha massacre. At the same time the 
Moghal loss was great, and at one time the Navaénagar troops were 
successful, having defeated the left wing of the Moghals commanded 
by Khawaja Muhammad Rafia but Syad Kasim and Gujar Khan stayed 
the tide of victory ; the former beat back Daulat Khan Ghori, while 
Gujar Khan, whose force though forming part of the left wing, appears 
not to have been engaged, now fell on the victorious Jédejaés. The 
Khén Azam distinguished himself greatly, and the battle was 
restored, and Ajoji and Jasa Ladak were slain. The Kathi horse 
under Loma Khumaén had fled earlier in the day, and when Ajoji 
fell all was lost. Next day the Khan Azam marched on Navdnagar, 
but Jdm Satarsal had fled thence with Sultan Muzafar and Daulat 
Khan Ghori to the fortress of Jundgad. The city of Navénagar was 
pillaged by the Moghal troops, and the Khfén Azam making that 
town his head-quarters, sent Naurang Khan, Syad Kasim, and Gujar 
Khan, against the fortress of Junagad. When the Jém and Sultan 
Muzafar heard of this, they left the fortress, and took shelter in 
the Barda hills; Daulat Khan Ghori, however, remained in the 
fort. But onthe very day that the imperial forces invested the 
fortress, Daulat Khan died of his wounds. His followers, however, 
held the fortress on behalf of his infant son, and the imperial army 
were unable to make any impression on it, and at last the Khan 
Azam himself joined the army; nevertheless owing to the scarcity 
of supplies, he was obliged to raise the siege and return to 
Ahmadabad, leaving however a deputy in NavAdnagar. 


After recruiting his army, he again after eight months marched 
against Junigad. The J4m who was now an outlaw and hiding in 


- the hills, sent his vakils to the Khan Azam, and agreed to aid him 


in any way he chose in the conquest of Jundgad, provided his 
country were restored to him; and the Kh4n Azam agreed, on 
condition that the Jém should supply his army with grain during 
the siege, and agrec to pay tribute. To these termsthe J4m agreed 
and was accordingly restored to his dominions. The Khén A’zam 
now marched upon Jundgad, and after three months’ siege, the 
garrison surrendered that important fortress. 


After the reduction of Jundgad, the Kh4n Azam attacked Sultan 
Muzafar, and sending an army in pursuit of that monarch to Okha, 
where he was in hiding, himself marched to Morbi. Muzafar 
narrowly escaped capture in Okha where Siva Vadhel fell fighting 
gallantly in his behalf. Muzafar, however, escaped to Réo 
Bhairmalji m Cutch. The Moghal army now concentrated at Morbi, 
and purposed crossing the Ran and invading that country, and 
while their camp was there, Jim Satarsd]l came and paid the Khan 
Azam his respects. The Rao however fearing the result of an invasion, 
and taking warning from the fate of Navanagar and Jundgad, 
surrendcred Sultan Muzafar to the Moghals, and the captive sovereign 
committed suicide at Dhrol while being conveyed to bad 
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This event took place in 1592. From 1591 Navanagar was enrolled 
among the tributaries of the empire, though from this date it was 
considered a separate State, and was not included in Sorath, though 
subordinate to the Foujdar of that province. Jam Sataji devoted 
the close of his long reign to setting the affairs of his State in 
order, and placing the government on a firm basis; he reigned till 
a.D. 1608. Jam Sataji had three sons, Ajoj1, slain at Bhuchar Mori, 
Jasoji and Vibhoji; Ajoji had two sons, Lakhoji and Vibhoji; 
of these Lékhoji, who was a minor at the death of his grandfather, 
was then set aside in favour of his uncle Jasoji; but on his uncle’s 
death, he succeeded to the gadi. Vibhoji the second son afterwards 
acquired Chibhda, but Navanagar resumed Kéldvad. Vibhoji is the 
founder of the house of Rajkot, J&m Jasoji succeeded his father 
in 1608 and reigned for sixteen years, 1.e. until 1624. 


In 1609 the Khan Azam, Mirza Aziz Kokaltésh was again 
appointed Viceroy of Gujardt, though owing to his advanced age 
he was allowed to send his son Jahangir Kuli Khan as his deputy. 
In the first year of his viceroyalty, 7. e. in 1609, Malik Ambar the 
Governor of Daulatabad, a noble of the Nizam Sh4hi Court, made 
a descent on Surat with 50,000 horse, and plundered both that city 
and Baroda, and returned as quickly as he came. To avert such a 
misfortune in future, and to render an enterprise of this kind 
impossible, the Viceroy permanently posted 25,650 horse at 
Raémnagar (now in Dharampur territory) on the Gujarat frontier, 
and all the great vassals of the Empire in Gujarat sent thither their 
contingents; that of Jém Jasoji was 2500 horse. In 1616 the 
Emperor Nur-ud-din Jahangir visited Gujardt, and disliking the 
dust of Ahmadabad, pitched his camp for some time on the banks 
of the Mahi. Jdm Jasoji repaired thither to pay his homage, and 
presented 50 Cutch horses asa nazaranah. Jam J a married 
the sister of R4j Chandrasinghji of Halvad. One day he and the 
Jhali Réini were playing at chess together, and he took her knight 
(called in Gujardéti, horse). The Rani losing her temper said ‘ It 
is no great thing for you to take a horse from me a woman, but if 
you can take a horse from my brother, then you are indeed a Raja.’ 
Jasoji rose up displeased, and remembering her speech he sent men 
to Halvad, outwardly to condole with the Raj S&hib on the death 
of his son, and contrived to capture him by a stratagem and convey 
him to Navaénagar, but afterwards he released him at the intercession 
of a Négar Bréhman named Shankardds. On this occasion he 
taunted the Jhéli Rani at her brother being a captive, and she 
treasuring up this grudge against him, contrived some years after 
toadminister poison to him, of which he died in 1624. Jd&m Jasoj1 
dying without issue male, was succeeded by L&kho the son of his 
elder brother Ajoji. 


Jam L&khoji succeeded his uncle in 1624 and commenced to 
increase his army and assert independence. In his reign the 
coinage of Mahmudis, or Jdémis as the inhabitants of the peninsula 
used to call them, increased very largely. In 1627 Shah Jahan 
mounted the Imperial throne, and for several years the provincial 
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Viceroys were selected from those who could bestow on the Emperor 
the richest presents. In this way Isl4m Khan, Bakar Khan, and 
Sipéhddér Khan, were appointed Viceroys between 1632 and 1635. 
Their predecessor Saif Khan had been an able man, but as he had 
opposed Shéh Jahfn when that prince rebelled against his father 
in 1622-28, he was at once removed and imprisoned on Shéh Jahan’s 
accession. This removal of an able man, added to the fact that for 
many years past there had been no able Foujdar in Sorath, soon 
caused disturbances to arise. The Kolis rose in the Kaénkrej and 
elsewhere, and the J&m withheld his tribute. At last affairs reached 
such a pitch that it became absolutely necessary to send an_ able 
Viceroy, if Gujarat was to remain an imperial province; and m 
Khén, an able administrator and good soldier, was in 1635 sent to 
restore order. He at once chastised the Kolis and Kathis, and 
erected fortified posts in their country. At this time too, Mirza 
Isa Tar Khan received the province of Sorath in jagir. These 
measures naturally were displeasing to the Jam, who owing to the 
laxity of the imperial rule in Sorath, and his distance from the seat 
of Empire at Delhi, had formed an exaggerated idea of his power. 
So much was this the case, that in 1640 he withheld the payment of 
tribute. He had however now no court minion but a stern soldier 
to deal with; Azam Khén marched at once on Navdnagar, and 
compelled the Jém not only to pay up arrears of tribute, but also to 
promise to cease the coinage of Mahmudis, a promise which how- 
ever was broken as soon as the Jam found himself strong enough 
to do so. Azam Khan moreover compelled the J&ém to surrender 
certain outlaws and refugees from other parts of Gujarat, and to 

romise to abstain from harbouring bad characters in future. Jdm 

&khoji died in 1645 and was succeeded by his son Ranmalji. 


Jim Ranmalji mounted the throne in 1645 and married a Rathod 
lady of the Jodhpur house, but as he was enfeebled by excesses in 
early youth, this lady had no hope of offspring; being however of 
an ambitious temperament, she gave out that she was with child, 
and with the aid of her brother Govardhan R&thod, and a servant 
of the house named Malik Isa, she introduced into the female apart- 
ments a fine male child, and pretended that it had been born of her, 


and named him Satoji (but he is also called Lékha): Réisingji, 


brother of Ranmalji, who transacted most of the business of the 
state and who looked forward to succeeding his brother, was 
naturally much opposed to this move on the part of the Réthod-lady, 
and persuaded his brother to confide to certain nobles and others 
that the child was spurious, and that he wished him (Raisingji) to 
succeed him. The Jém did so; and shortly after saying this Jam 
Ranmalji died. 

As soon as the death of J4m Ranmalji was known, the Rathod 
lady and her brother Govardhan proclaimed Satoji as his successor, 
and the Bhéydd were invited for the funeral ceremonies. On this 
occasion it was arranged by the Rathod party, that women only 
should enter the Darbar, and that the Bhdéydd should remam 
without. R4isingji’s party, however, of whom the leaders were 
Junoji of Dhrol, and Gopdélsinh, a Navdnagar Jamédér, arranged 
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that a number of armed men should be introduced into the Darbar 
in the chariots dressed up as women. As soon as they had entered, 
they massacred the garrison, and expelled the Rathod lady and her 
brother, and Satoji, and seated Réisingji on the throne. The 
Rathod lady, accompanied by her brother and her faithful follower 
Malik Isa, betook herself to Kutb-ud-din the Foujddr of Sorath, 
then acting Subhedér during Jasvantsingji of Jodhpur’s absence 
in the Deccan; Kutb-ud-din at once marched on Navdnagar, and 
was met at Shekhpét by Jém Raéisingji who opposed him in 
battle. J&m Raéisingji was however slain in the fight,) and Kutb- 
ud-din took Navdnagar, and naming the city Isl4mnagar, he 
annexed it and all its dependencies to the crown dominions. 
Tamachi, son of Raéisingji, who was then a minor, escaped into 
Cutch, and thence returning to Okha4mandal ravaged the Navdnagar 
dominions, and from his exploits was called ‘Tamaéchi Tagad or 
TamAachithe Reiver. In 1673 Jém Taméachi was, at the intercession 
of the Maharaja Jasvantsingyi of Jodhpur, then Viceroy of Gujarat, 
restored to the throne of Navanagar, although, during the reign of 
the Emperor Aurangzeb, the city of Navdnuagar itself remained in 
the hands of a Muhammadan Governor, the J&ém_ residing at 
Khambhilia. Jdm Taméchi had a younger brother named Phalji, 
to whom he granted Bhdnvad in gras. J&m Taméchi built the fort 
of Raval in 1679. He was succeeded in 1690 by his son Lékha, 
who reigned till 1709 and was succeeded by his eldest son Raising. 


Jim Rdisingji ascended the gadi in 1709. He expelled the 
Muhammadan Fowjdar from Navanagar, and returned thither from 
Khambhélia. During his reign, Daud Khén Panni, the Viceroy of 
Gujarat, visited Navdnagar in one of his progress in 1714-15, and 
levied the accustomed tribute. In 1715-16 Maharaja Ajitsingyji, 
of Jodhpur, was appointed Viceroy of Gujardt and went into 
Jhalavad and Ha4ldér to levy tribute. After levying tribute from 
Jasvantsingyi of Halvad, he marched upon Navdnagar, where he 
was opposed by the Jim, who was aided by Ra&j Jasvantsingyi of 
Halvad. Bat though he made a gallant defence, he was compelled 
to pay Rs. 3,00,000 as tribute and present a nazdranah of twenty- 
five Cutch horses. Ajitsingji now visited Dwdarka, and thence 
returned to Ahmadabad. Jam _ Rdisingji's younger brother 
Hardholji had received the parganah of Haridna in grés. He in 
1718 mardered Raisingji and usurped the throne. A slave girl 
of Raising’s, concealing his young son Tamachiin a box, fled with 
him to Cutch, where she implored the aid of his aunt Béi Ratnéji 
of Bbuj. The Bai warmly espoused her nephew’s cause, and wrote 
to her brother R4j Pratdpsingji to give his daughter in marriage 
to Sarbuland Khaén who was known by the title of Mubdériz-ol-Mulk 
and who at this time, 1726, was Subhedér of Gujarat, and also to 
marry the daughter of one of his cousins to Salébat Muhammad 
Khan Babi, the commander of the imperial forces in Gujardét. The 
Raj did so, and by their aid seated Jém Tamiachi on the throne of 
his ancestors. On this occasion, Jéin Tamadchi bestowed Haridna 


1 Jim Raisingji’s pdaliyo is near Khambhalia. 
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on Réj Pratapsingji of Halvad in return for his services, and gave 


the villages of Charakhdi, Trdkuda, and Duaiya to Salabat 
Muhammad Khin Babi. These villages were afterwards sold to 
Kumboji of Gondal by Diler Khan and Sher Zaman Khan, sons of 
Salabat Muhammad Khadn Babi. In return for the shelter and 
assistance which he had received from Bhuj, J&ém Tamachi mortgaged 
to Réo Desalji of Bhuj the mahals of Balambha, Amran, &c., and 
the Réo Séhib built the fort of Balambha. In about 1736, the year 
of Taméachi’s installation, Mubariz-ul-Mulk levied three lakhs of 
rupees as tribute from Navanagar. Next year, however, he with 
sone difficulty levied one lakh, and that only through the mediation 
of B&bi SalSbat Muhammad Khfn. In 1742, Momin Khan, who 
was then Subhedér of Gujarat, marched against Navanagar, but the 
Jim resisted payment of tribute. After however standing a siege 
of twenty days, the Jim agreed to pay £5000; and on this sum 
being paid, Momin Khan retired. When J&ém Tamachi ascended 
the gidi, he, remembering what had befallen his father, dismissed 
all his Bhaydd to their villages; amongst these was Halaji of 
Pardhari, who was known by the name of K4ékébhai, and who had 
been a leading spirit iu conjunction with Cutch, Halvad, and the 
Ahmadabad Subidh, in Tamachi’s restoration. This H4l4)i was a man 
of most violent temper, and had not only killed numbers of persons 
with his own hand, but amongst others had assassinated Thakor 
Aliéji of Morbi. Incensed at what he considered Taméchi’s 
ingratitude, he determined to kill him, and accordingly he sent his 
connection by marriage, Jhdla Karsansing, a Bhéydd of Wadhwan 
with a large following on pretence of paying the Jam a visit. 
Karsansing finding an opportunity murdered Jém TamAéchi, and 
though pursued managed to rejoin Ha4laji, who seizing on the fort 
of Modpur went into open rebellion. On hearing of the murder of 
Jém Taméchi, his daughter Raéjkunvarbéi, who had married 
Raémsingji of Jodhpur, and was at this time on a visit to her father, 
formed a bold resolution. She dressed up her father as though he 
were alive, and placing him at a lofty window of the palace showed 
him to the people, who thus thought he was alive, and the Sard4rs 
accordingly went with alacrity to pursue Karsansing. In the 
meantime Raéjkunvarb4i (as Taméchi had no son) counselled his 
two Rénis to each of them adopta son secretly, and pretend that 
they had given birth to sons. The R&nis did so, and the eldest of 
the boys was named Lakhaji and the younger Ajoji, and Lakhéji 
was proclaimed Jém in place of his father. 


Jim Lékh4ji reigned for twenty-four years and nine months. He 
married Bai Javuba of Halvad, who came to Navdénagar accompa- 
nied by Nanji, Bhavanand Merdman Khavds. Merdman Khavds, 
who was a man of character and ability, soon acquired great influence 
in the counsels of the Jam, who was of weak character, and easily fell 
under his influence. This was however most unpalatable to Bi 
Javuba, who was joined by several influential persons, and they in 
about 1756, suddenly closing the palace gates, put Nanji Khavas, 
brother of Mer4man, to death. Merdman however, nothing dismayed, 
collected his followers, and without waiting for scaling ladders, 
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caused his men to mount on each other’s shoulders, and thus they 
entered the palace, and aftera severe contest slew most of the 
garrisons and taking Bd4i Javuba prisoner, caused her to dismiss 
the remainder of her guards. The Khavas party then placed a guard 
of their own over her; and Merdman Khavéds conducted the ministry 
in a totally independent fashion, treating the Jam as a mere puppet. 
Things went on in this way until the death of Jdm Lakh4ji in 1768, 
when his infant son J4m Jasoji was raised to the gadi. J&m Jasoji 
had a younger brother named Satdéji who afterwards succeeded him. 
Merdéman and Bhavén Khavds having now only aminor to deal 
with, assumed the entire power, and kept J4m Jasoji under 
surveillance. Rao Godji of Cutch considering this a good time to 
assert his claims for compensation for his exertions on behalf of J&4m 
Tamachi, prepared an army to invade Haldr, and wrote threatening 
letters to Merfman Khavds. Merdman Khavas, however, far from 
acceding to any of his demands, marched at once witha large force 
on Baélambha, and ere the R&o could cross the Ran, captured the 
town and expelled the Rdo’s thanddars. All the cannon and 
munition of war in the fort fell into the hands of the Nagar army, 
aud the Réo was forced to recross the Ran and return to Bhuj, not 
only without effecting anything, but having lost Baélambha which 
had been in his possession. | 
Merdéman now turned his attention to H4loji (called Ka&kébhai) of 
Pardhari, who, as has been mentioned above, had seized on the fort 
of Modpur and some of the surrounding country, and gone into 
rebellion. Merd&man closely besieged Modpur, and during the siege 
Haloji was killed by a musket ball, and the place surrendered, 
These acts naturally increased the importance and power of 
Merdman, and his exaltation became exceedingly distasteful to the 
late J4m’s widow Javuba, who accordingly withdrew from Navanagar, 
on pretence of performing a pilgrimage to the temple of Sriji 
(Vishnu) at Nathdvdra in Udepur territory, and proceeding to 
Dhrangadhra, she commenced openly to plot the removal of Merdman. 
That artful minister affecting ignorance of her designs, persuaded 
her to return to NavAnagar, and on the day of her hat saad 
her assassination. His next measure was to invite the celebrated 
Divan Amarji to co-operate with him in the conquest of Positra in 
Okh4mandal, and the chastisement of the Véghers. That minister 
agreed, and the combined armies entering Okha, laid siege to Positra 
which was speedily taken, and enormous plunder fell into the hands 
of the invading forces. A misunderstanding, however, now sprung 
up between Merdman and the Divan Amaryji, because he Divan 
interfered to protect the Rana of Porbandar, whose newly built fort 
of Bethéli was besieged by the Navdnagar forces. Finally terms 
were concluded on the condition that this fort should be dismantled ; 
and it is said that Merdman invited the Divén to an entertainment 
at Khambhélia with the design of poisoning him; but the Div4n 
who was aware of his intention, excused himself on some pretext, 
and marched off with his army. Afterwards in 1783 he led an 
army against the Divan Amarji, and joined battle with him near 
Panch Pipla, but was repulsed ; he however now obtained the aid of 
the Gaikwar army, and with its aid conquered the fort of Devda, 
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but shortly afterwards was compelled to relinquish it. Mer&man 
Khavds, now repenting his folly in quarrelling with the influential 
family of Div4n Amarji, made peace with that minister, and joined 
him in an expedition against the Rana of Porbandar, whose terntory 
they laid waste. 

In 1784, the Divin Amarji was assassinated, and his son Divdn 
Raghundthji was in 1793 invited by Merdman to Navénagar, and 
granted a high rank and important office, and his younger brother 
Ranchodji also joined him there. In 1788 Merdman Khavas built 
a fort round the city of Navanagar and otherwise strengthened that 
capital. In 1792 Merdman Khavds entering Kathidwér proper at 
the head of a large army, humbled the K&this of Sdnthali, Kotda- 
Pitha, Baébra, Karidna, Bhadli, Barvéla, Anandpur, Bhdédla, and 
Jasdan ; and thindhs of Nagar troops were placed in these towns. 
Vadjsur Khéchar of Jasdan, however, by surrendering Atkot, 
obtained the restoration of Jasdan. He 1s said to have obtained 
this boon on the occasion of Jém Jas4ji’s marriage with Achhuba, 
daughter of R4) Gajsingyi of Halvad- Dhrangadhra, on which occasion 
he presented Atkot as a wedding gift, and prayed for and obtained 
an order for the removal of the Navdnagar troops from Jasdan to 
that place. Dada Khachar however, of Atkot, a relation of VaAjsur 
Khdchar, did not consent to this cession, and went out into 
outlawry against Navdnagar. As he was a daring turbulent man, 
Merdman Khavéas feared that he might imperil the safety of some 
of his recent conquests, and accordingly called him in, and procured 
him an ioterview with the Jam, who said to him that he would 
restore to him Atkot, as soon as he should have avenged an old 
Nagar fend with Morbi. Dada Khachar agreed to do this, if troops 
were placed under his orders, and accordingly a small force was 
made over to him. Dada Khachar three times ravaged the Morbi 
territory, but as he was returning on the third occasion he was 
overtaken in the hills near Chotila by the Morbi army. Déada 
Khachar seeing that the Morbi troops were numerous, desired those 
who wished to save their lives to fly, and those who wished to die 
with him to stay. Many left him, and he remained with about 30 
Kathis most of whom were his relations. He then at their head 
charged the Morbi force, and was slain with all his followers, after 
fighting with great constancy. His mare gallopped back riderless to 
Atkot, and on seeing her, his mother understood that her son had 
fallen, as afterwards turned out to be the fact. 

In 1794 the Jddeja chieftains of Halér excited a disturbance, 
with the view of removing Merdman, and rescuing Jém Jasaji from 
his state of tutelage, the leaders in this movement being Jddeja 
Ranmalji of Khirasra, Jadeja Merdmanyi of Rajkot, Jddeja Daéyji of 
Gondal, and J&deja Modji of Dhrol. Merdman Khavas at once led 
an army against the confederates, and laid waste the parganah 
of Sardhér under Rajkot. At this time Raéval Vakhatasing of 
Bhavnagar was warring against the Kathis, and was camped at 
Jasdan, and contemplated the reduction of Jetpur. The Nawéb 
Sahib Hamid Khan of Jundgad had brought an army to aid the 
Kéthis, and war between him and Vakhatasing was immivent. 
Merdman Khavads however intervened, and peace was made between 
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Junagad and Bhavnagar. Merdman was specially anxious to make 
peace between Jundgad and Bhavnagar as he feared lest his recent 
conquests in Kathidwadr should be threatened; and he had also to 
contend with the Haélér Jadejas who were incited by Jém Jaséji’s 
Rani Achhuba. 


‘In fact no sooner did the Jddeja confederates see that they were 
unable alone to oppose him, than they applied to Cutch for aid, 
and induced Jam4&dér Fateh Muhammad whose power was then 
supreme in Cutch, to cross the Ran at the head of a powerful army, 
to avenge the ancient grievances of the Cutch Darbdér. Bhavan 
Khavas marched to oppose him, and encamped at the village of 
Khakhrabela; but Fateh Muhammad, executing a skilful flank 
movement, contrived to pass him and marched to Paddhari whither 
Bhavan Khavas followed him. After some skirmishing the Cutch 
troops were victorious, and Bhavan Khavdés and his army retired to 
the capital. Fateh Muhammad avoiding the capital, plundered the 
Halar country as far as Khambhdlia, and then returned. 


As these incursions had been secretly encouraged by the Jém 
S4hib and his R4ni Achhuba, Meru Khavéds exercised a still stricter 
supervision over him, and the Jam fretted sorely at his control, and 
again invited Rao Raidhanji of Cutch and the Jaddeja confederates 
to rescue him from thraldom; their intrigues were however put a 
stop to by the arrival of a Mardtha army in 1794, under Abs 
Shelukar, Lieutenant of the Peshwa at Ahmadabad. Meréman 
Khavas, by the payment of large sums, induced the Marathaés to 
march and lay waste the parganah of Gondal, and this they did 
most effectually, and thus another of the confederates was rendered 
helpless, Rajkot having suffered severely from Merdman’s army 
previously. At the close of this year, Merdman had an interview 
with the Naw4b Hamid Khan of Junfgad at Kéldvad. In 1795 
Meraéman Khavds marched into Okha to chastise the Vaghers, and 
wrested from them Gdnga, Gurgadh, &c., on the east side of the 
Okha Ran. In 1797 Jém Jas&ji and his brother Sat&ji contrived 
to escape from surveillance, and endeavoured to shake off the yoke 
of Meru Khavds, but that minister surrounded them and forced 
them to surrender, and kept a stricter watch on their movements 
than ever. For two whole months he confined Jém Jas4ji in his 
own (the minister’s) palace. In this year Bhavén Khavds died. 
Shortly afterwards in the same year, viz. 1797, Fateh Muhammad 
again crossed the Ran, but Merdman Khavas on this occasion 
opposed him with so formidable an army both of Navanagar troops 
and those of allied chiefs of Kathiawar, as well as a large body of 
mercenaries recently discharged by Malhdrrdvy Géikwér of Kadi, 
which men he took into his service on this occasion, that Fateh 
Muhammad was glad to refer the disputes between Cutch and 
Navdnagar to arbitration, and returned without fighting to Cutch. 
In 1798 Merdman Khavéds fearing lest some day he might be 
ousted from power by his many enemies, obtained from the Jam 
written deeds assigning to him Jodiya, Bdélambha and Amran as 


hereditary possessions: and in this year, Fateh Muhammad and 


Réo Réidhanji of Cutch besieged Navdnagar itself, and nearly made 
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themselves masters of the town, but were repulsed by the activity 
of Meréman Khavds. The Réo now returned to Cutch and Fateh 
Muhammad then attacked Khambélia, but was anable to take the 
lace, and was forced toremain inactive. In 1799 Amin Sdhib, son of 
amddd4r Hamid, set out from Baroda to levy the Kathidwar tribute. 


In 1800 Merdman Khavds died. His sons (who were by a 
Muhammadan woman) were perenne incapable of succeeding to 
their father’s possessions, and accordingly Sagrém and Pragji, the 
sons of his brother Bhavan, succeeded to his estate of Jodiya, 
Bdlambha, and Amran, whither they withdrew, and became thence- 
forward distinct and independent tdlukdars, settling separately for 
tribute with the Gdikwdr, &c. The J&m on his part was so 
delighted to gain his independence from the yoke of the minister, 
that he abstained from interfering with them, and occupied himself 
in exercising his unchecked authority. One of his first measures 
was to lead a strong army into Kathidwér in 1801, in which year he 
destroyed the fort of Jasdan, and sending for the Divén Raghunathji 
to join him, levied exactions under the name of asp vera or horse tax 
and nazardnah or present from the lesser talukdars of Kaéthiawér 
and Jhdléva4d, and even from some of the Gogha villages. After 
this expedition, Jam Jasd4ji increased his army, and adopted an 
aggressive policy both towards his Bhdyad and the neighbouring 
tilukdhs, and many of his Bhaydd went into outlawry. This 
restrained him from making other distant expeditions, but in 1807, 
Jamdadérs Murdéd Khan and Fakir Muhammad Makrédni, who were 
in charge of the fort of Kandorna under Porbandar, being displeased 
with the Rana, made overtures to treacherously surrender that fort 
to the J4m. J&m Jasiaji, although the Géikwdr army accompanied 
by an English force under Colonel Walker, had entered the province, 
accepted their offers, and offering them service under Navdnagar, 
and paying them a likh of Jami koris, took possession of the fort. 
The Rana at once appealed to the Gaikwér and British Government. 
and after vainly endeavouring to bring the Jém to reason, Colonel, 
Walker marched on Kandorna, which place he took in November 1807 
and restored to the Rana on the Sth December of the same year. 


In spite, however, of the capture of Kandorna, the Jém appears 
to have behaved in a very headstrong manner, and refused to grant 
appanage according to the custom of his house to his brother Sataji, 
who accordingly sought redress from Colonel Walker and the 
Gaikwaér government, who in vain pressed him to satisfy his brother’s 
just claims. The Rédo of Cutch also at this time preferred claims 
against Navdnagar and implored the British and Gaikwér interference. 
The Jdm, however, remained inaccessible to all advice, and refused 
to agree to the recommendation of British and Géikwér authorities. 
While affairs were in this unsatisfactory state, an Arab in the 
J&m’s employ shot a British officer at Gop, and fled to the Jdm’s 
fort of Modpur for shelter, and when a demand was made for the 
surrender of the murderer, the Jam refused to deliver him up. Hosti- 
lities were now no longer unavoidable, and the British and Gdikwér 
army commanded by Captain Carnac and Fatehsing Géikwér in 
person, early in 1812 marched upon Navdnagar. After a little 
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fighting in which the English artillery did much execution, the J4m 
was forced to sue for peace, and to execute a treaty on the 23rd 
February 1812, whereby ho agreed, (1) to surrender the murderers 
of British officer, (2) to destroy the fort of Modpur, (3) to settle the 
claims of Cutch, (4) to give Ranpur and twelve villages to Sataji in 
appanage, (5) to pay asuccesssion duty of £2500to Fatehsing Gdik war, 
(6) to restore the Sarafdad parganah to Dhrol, and other minor 
provisions. After the conclusion of this treaty the British and 
Gdikwdr armies retired. In 1813 Fatch Muhammad crossed the 
Ran and made yet another descent upon Halér. Divan Ramchhodji 
marched from Kutiéna to the Jdém’s assistance, and was joined by 
the Navdnagar forces commanded by Gajsing Jhdla (a Vankdner 
Bhéyad in the serviceof Navaénagar)and Gokal Khavaés,and the armies 
met near Hadiana, and a skirmish began; but Fateh Muhammad 
losing heart sent Sunodarji Shavji, the British native agent, with a 
letter from Captain Carnac, Resident of Baroda, directing a cessation 
of hostilities. A truce was accordingly granted on Fateh Muham- 
mad agreeing to pay composition for the mischief he had done. 
Fateh Muhammad now speedily withdrew to Cutch, and the British 
and Gdikwér armies coming up, pursued Fateh Muhammad as far 
as Katéria. Here Fateh Muhammad gave battlo, but was compelled 
to fly, and the British and Gdéikwar army returned. In this year 
Fateh Muhammad died. In 1814 Jém Jas&ji died, and was 
succeeded by his brother Sat4ji after a reign of nearly 47 years. 
J&m Sat4ji when he succeeded to the gadi was enfeebled by opium 
and other excesses, and had no children, nor had any hope of 
offspring. Jd&m Jasdji’s widow, Rani Achhuba, therefore adopted a 
son named Ranmalji, who was the son of Jddeja Jasaji of Bhanvad, 
and Sarodar. Before his death, Jém Jas4ji had directed that 
Jagjivan Devji should be minister of the State, and that official 
conducted the affairs of the talukah, Sataji being httle better than a 
prisoner in the hands of his Arab Jamddars. Rani Achhuba was 
however dissatisfied that more power was not vested in her, and she 
encouraged one Motirém Buch to plot against Jagjivan, and with her 
aid Motirém commenced to intrigue. At this time, certain Maskati 
Arabs with the connivance of Motirdm, obtained possession of the 
forts of Kandorna and Paddhari. Jagyjivan now sought the aid of the 
British and Gd4ikw4r Governments, who sentaforce against Kandorna 
and Paddhari, and capturing both places, handed them over to the 
Jdm in 1816, expelling the Arabs, who sought shelter with Sangrém 
Khavds in the fort of Jodiya. ‘The Jém Sahib, who had long been 
anxious to find a pretext of attacking the Khavdses, besought the 
Englishand Gdikwér armies to punish them for thus sheltering ontlaws 
against him, and accordingly a force under Colonel Kast marched 
against them, Sangrdm Khavas lost heart, and surrendering his 
possessions, went to Morbi under the British guarantee. Finally, 
through the mediation of the British and Gaéikwér Governments, 
Sangrim Khavds received the pargandh of Ambran in jdgir and 
Sundarji Shavji, the nativeagent of the English Government, obtained 
the parganihs of Jodiya and Bélambha in farm for eight years, for a 
yearly payment of 1,15,000 Jami koris, though (the author of the 
Térikh-i-Sorath says that) the revenue of those parganuhs exceeded 
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24 lakhs of koris. He, however, engaged to pay the instalments of 
the sum promised by the Jam for the British and Gdaikwér aid. 
During his tenure of this farm, the trade of the port of Jodiya 
was first developed. Jd&m Sat&ji died in 1820, and was succeeded 
by Jém Ranmalji. 

Jim Ranmalji succeeded to the throne in 1820, and quickly began 
to show signs that he intended to be master in his own dominions, 
and Jamdddér Fakir Muhammad, who, at the instigation of Bai 
Achhuba and Motirdém Sdmalji, had attempted to'carry on the 
government, was by him expelled from the city, and he took the 
control of affairs into his own hands. In 1824 the Jém led an 
expedition against the R&hus of Bara and reduced them, and in 
1829 he married with great pomp Bairéj, daughter of Thdkor 
Vagesingji of Bhdvnagar. There were famines in Hélér in the 
years 1834, 1839, and 1846, and in these years J4m Ranmalji, in 
order to provide employment for the labouring classes, built the Kotha 
and Lékotha palaces at Navanagar and excavated the tank near 
those palaces. J&m Ranmalji was very fond of hunting; he shot in 
1834 a fine lion in the grass oo of Bakota Berdja, a village about 
©) or 6 miles south of Navdnagar. In 1843 a large lion infested the 
Kapda and Gadlia hills near the village of Chhatar, of the Vadala 
parganah, and the Jim went to hunt him. During the hunt, the 
lion seized one of the J4m’s huntsmen, a Sidi, who died nine days 
after ; and wounded also the horse of Khavas Jino, as well as another 
horse which he seized by the hind leg; ere however he could do 
more mischief the Jém shot him. He also bagged four lions in 1851 
near the Raéndsar tank in the lands of Modpur in the Barda country, 
and about this time he shot another large lion in the Pédadbekad Nal 
in the Bélambha Movéal. He also shot three lions at Tarséi, in 
the Modpur pargundh, in 1852, and on this occasion Kohi Kélo was 
wounded. He also killed several other lions, some at Bakota Berdja 
and some at other places, besides many panthers. 


Jém Ranmalji died in 1852, and was succeeded by his son 
Vibhaji. During the rebellion of the Vaghers of Okha the Jém was 
put to much expense in endeavouring to protect the province from 
their raids and in efforts to capture them. In 1877 Jém Vibh§ji 
attended the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi where he received a banner 
from His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General, and his salute 
was increased frum eleven to fifteen guns. In January 1878 the 
Jém Sahib was made K.C.S.1. The Jim Sahib has been a great 
shikart in his younger days, and has shot altogether three lions, 
one lioness, thirty-one male panthers, fifteen female panthers, and 
two chitahs or leopards. ‘These lions were killed as follows : 
One in a hill in the Modpur Sima in 1856, two in the Khodiar pass 
in the hills near Modpur in 1857, and the lioness in 1858 in the 
Bhatv4ri hill near Adatidna in the Porbandar territory. 

The land revenue system is similar to that described under 
Bhavnagar. There are in all twenty-three criminal and nine civil 
courts. The total gross revenue in 1877 amounted to £223,355 of 
which the chief items were land revenue 103,900, cesses and taxes 
72,000, stamps and fines 18,100, and customs 12,200. 
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The entire amount of tribute and similar demands paid annually 
by the Navdnagar State are £11,330 (Rs. 1,138,300) to the British 
Government, £195 (Rs. 1950) to the Gaikwar, and £486 (Rs. 4860) 
to the Jundgad State. There were in 1881 sixty-two schools with 
5095 pupils. 

Nava nagar, situated in north latitude 22° 28’ east longitude 
70° 7’, with a population of 39,688 souls, is the capital of the state 
bearing the same name. The city was founded by Jd&m Ravél in 
Samvat 1596 corresponding to a. p. 1540 during the reign of 
Sultén Muhammad III. of Gujarét and the Emperor Humaiyun of 
Delhi. The town is almost entirely built of stone, and is 
surrounded by a fort which was built by Merféman Khavés in 
Samvat 1844 corresponding to a.p.1788 during the reign of Jém 
Jas4ji. Navdnagar is about four miles distant from its port of 
Bedi, which is situated on the Bedi creek at a distance of about 
four miles from the Gulf of Cutch. Navdnagar is famous for 
its manufacture of silken clothes and gold embroidery, and also 
for its woven scarves and other cloths. The dyeing of Navénagar 
is also famous, and the water of the Rangmati river is supposed 
to be specially favourable for this purpose. The climate of the 
town of Navénagar is pleasant, and the palaces of the Kotha, Lékhota, 
&c., are very picturesque. Of late several fine public buildings 
have been constructed in the town. The population of Navénagar 
by the census of 1872 was 34,744 souls, but increased to 39,668 in 
1881. The knot-printing of Navdnagar is specially famous and 
women’s clothes printed in this manner are exported to all the chief 
towns in the province. The gold embroidery is very tasteful, and is 
considered to surpass that of Ahmadabad. Navdénagar is also famous 
for its incense, perfumed oils, and kanku or the redpowder used in 
making the caste-mark on the forehead by Hindus. It seems 
probable that Bedi Bandar was the ancient Pirotan Patan, and that 
it was from this city that Pirotan Island derives its name. There 
is a wonderful well in Navdnagar called the Panju vav, from which 
more than half the town is supplied with water. After the 
Rangmati river has joined the Nagmati the united stream flows 
past the temple of Nagnaéth and the village of N&gnath towards 
the Ran near Bedi. On both sides of this river after it arrives at 
the Sodhivédi are the most fertile gardens. These lie along either 
bank until the Ranis reached. Large quantities of plantains are 
grown in these gardens. The Sodhivddi is famous as having 
belonged to the Sodhi wife of Kunvar (usually called Jém) Ajoji 
who fell at Bhuchar Mori. The tomb of Jasa Ladhak, the minister 
of Jém Satoji, who fell in this battle, is just outside the Sodhiv4di. 


Navibandar. After Porbandar itself, Naviis the town of most 
importance in the Réna’s dominions. It lies about eighteen miles 
south-east of Porbandar, and is situated on the southern bank 
of the river Bhdédar. According to the census of 1872 it had a 
population of 1343 souls, but these decreased to 1069 in 1881 
consequent on the famine of 1878-79. The trade of Navi is not 
however in a flourishing state. In 1881-82 the exports amounted 
in value to Rs. 39,206 and the imports to Rs. 41,261, but fell in 
1882-83 to Rs. 17,409 and Rs. 32,580 respectively. Navi used to 
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have a great trade in importing timber which could be floated in 
rafts not only allover the Ghir country, but could be conveyed up 
the Bhadar and its tributaries to Jetpur, Upleta, Vanthah, &c., 
during a flood in the rainy season. But the railway is_ fast 
superseding this mode of conveyance. Navi is mentioned in the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi as a birah or roadstead. About half a mile from 
the town is the shrine of Bhadrdi Mata, who is much venerated by 
the Kharvas or sailors. A fair is held here annually on the sixth of 
the light half of the month of Ashadh or July. 


Nilvala, called Lilaolain the Great Trigonometrical Survey map, 
is a separate tribute-paying tulukah under the Bdbra thanah from 
which it is distant Bl four and a half miles to the northward. 
The talukah consists of but one village and the talukdars are 
Kathis of the Khachar tribe. It is about thirteen miles north-north- 
west of Lathi railway station. Tho population of Nilvala according 
to the census of 1872 was 746, and according to that of 1881 512 
souls, 

Okhamandal. The district of Okh&mandal is a small tract of 
territory situated on the north-west corner of the province of 
Kathiéwar. It is bounded on the north by the gulf of Catch, on the 
west by the Arabian Sea, and on the east and south by the Ran or 
salt marsh that separates the districts of Okhamandal and Navanagar. 
It is therefore practically an island. The Ran is formed by an 
inlet of the sea from the Gulf of Cutch, running south-west to the 
village of Madhi, on the sea coast, about twelve miles south of Dwarka. 
The Ran at Madhi was formerly open to the sea, but itis now closed 
by the formation of a sand bar across its mouth. The length of the 
Ran is about sixteen miles, and the breadth varies from five miles, 
at the north end, to about half a mile at the south. The bed of 
the Ran is generally dry at neap tides, but it is covered with water 
toa depth, in some places, of sixteen inches during the spring 
tides. It is always fordable except after a heavy fall of rain. 
Okh4mandal is situated between 22° and 22° 28’ north latitude 
and 68° 59’ and 69° 12’ east longitude, and its area is about 250 
square miles. The physical aspect of the country is a dal, 
and generally undiversified verdureless plam. The prevailing 
features are a few isolated hills and hillocks cropping up unpictur- 
esquely over the land; extensive patches of thur jungle and tangled 
brushwood scattered over the surface, and low continuous ranges 
of dunes or sandbanks running along the north and west coasts. 
Tho country does not boast of a single river, but there is the Gomti 
creek, on the right bank of which the town of Dw4rka is built. The 
natives prefer to call it a river, which is traditionally supposed to 
take its rise from the village of Bhovda, about six miles to the 
eastward, which they cail Mul Gomti. There is an msignificant 
stream or né/a running from Bhovda and emptying itself into the 
creek, but it is not, and never has been, a natural extension of the 
creek which runs up from the sea for a quarter of a mile, and then 
takes a sudden turn to the southward, till it nearly reaches Bardia, 


‘ 1 estes by Major Walter ScottsAssistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
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where it is lost in the salt marsh bordering that village. There is Chapter XIII. 
also a deep nala with rocky banks issuing from the ancient od 
Bhimgaja lake, situate in the ie of the district, and extending ee 
as far as the north coast near Rdéjpura. This stream becomesa O0X#AMANDAL. 
torrent during heavy rains, and the smaller size of native craft 

can enter it for a short distance from that end which communicates 

with the sea. There are a few other watercourses, which run 

dry immediately after the rainy season. The principal geological 

formation of the district is sandstone, which 1s found in abundance 

in several localities, notably at Barvadla, Bardia and Positra, and 

is extensively used for building purposes. Limestone is found in 

a few places; so is ironstone, and also copper pyrites in limited 

quantities at a few isolated spots. Traces of smelting furnaces are 

visible near Naégnath. | 


Okhémandal once possessed a splendid lake called the Bhimgaja 
talav, situated near the villages of Nagnéth and Rangdésar. The area 
was about five square miles, and it afforded a perennial supply of 
water for all the cattle in the country, besides admitting of extensive 
cultivation of plots of land round its borders, for grain crops and 
garden produce. During an unprecedentedly heavy fall of rain 
about seventy years ago, the dam burst and the lake was empty till 
1881 when the embankment was reconstructed. Every village of 
the district has a tank, which, with a rainfall of fifteen inches, contains 
a supply of water till within three months of the next monsoon. The 
largest reservoirs are those at Mulvasar, Mulvel and Sa4mldsar, which 
are amply supplied with water at all times, except in seasons of 
drought. All the villages have a well apiece inside their precincts, 
and within the fields of their respective boundaries there are as 
many as forty and fifty wells for irrigation purposes in the more 
fertile villages, and in others about thirty. The water is generally 
brackish especially at Dwdrka, Arimda, Positra, and other places 
adjacent to the sea coast. At Barvdla, however, there are several 
wells of sweet potable water, and the lands adjoining this town, 
belonging to the Mehmans and other industrious cultivators, are 
always rich with grain crops and other vegetable produce. The 
same may be said of Vasdi, Gadechi, Gorndéli and a few other villages 
in central Okha. The soil in the northern half of the district is 
light red, alternating with a tolerably rich black mould. Along the 
whole of the coast line it is sandy and unproductive, but inland it is 
fairly fruitful. The soil in the southern portion is also hght red 
with but few fertile ingredients, and in many places it is rocky and 
barren. The crops are consequently very poor and scanty within 
these limits. The average produce per santi (48 bighas) in the 
north of Okha is nearly double that of the southern portion, though 
the assessment for both lands is approximately the same. There 
are no forests in Okhd4mandal, but extensive tracts of thur and 
scrub jungle are found in various parts of the district, especially at 
Positra, Charakhla, Gorinja, and Dhrevar. A few babul and tamarind 
trees of stunted growth are scattered over the country. In the 
vicinity of Burvadla, and the larger villages such as Vasdi, Gadechi, 
Mulvdsar and Dhinghi large and umbrageous trees thrive well 
owing to the good supply of water im their tanks and wells. In 
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recent years about 3000 trees have been planted along the main 
road from Charakhla to Dwarka, and thence to Aramda, and also 
around nearly every village tank. They are growing fairly well, 
but the south-west winds that prevail during the monsoon being 
saturated with brine have unfortunately the very opposite effect to 
that of quickening their development. This is the primary cause of 
the utter absence of vegetation along the sea coast, as these winds 
literally wither up every green thing that is exposed to their 
desolating influence. 

The staple crops of the district are bajri, tal, and juvar, which 
are grown in the monsoon only. Arad and mag are also cultivated 
during the rains, but only in limited quantities, as the soil is not 
favourable to its production. Grain is grown after the rainy season 
in low swampy ground and other depressed surfaces capable of 
retaining moisture. Wheat is also cultivated occasionally at the 
same period, but it rarely reaches maturity, owing to an 
unaccountable blight which invariably seizes it just before it should 
ripen. China is sown in February and March, and cut just previously 
to the commencement of the rains. Jal and bajri must be sown 
before the end of July or the crops will inevitably fail. Juvar 
may be sown up to the latter part of August, and if the rainfall is 
seasonable the outturn will be a good one; but after August the 
longer the delay in putting in the seed the scantier the produce. 
The monsoon crops are harvested in October and November, and 
gram and wheat are gathered in during January and February. 
The fal and bdjri crops are of a very superior quality, and they are 
invariably purchased wholesale by the Dw&rka grain-dealers and 
exported to Bombay, and a cheaper and inferior kind is imported 
thence for local consumption. 


Theclimate is pleasantly cold during the winter, and not unbearably 
warm during the summer. From March to October, north-westerly 
breezes alternate with westerly and south-westerly winds, and for 
the remainder of the year an east wind prevails, but it is varied 
occasionally with northern breezes. A delightfully cool and health- 
inspiring sea breeze, blows all the year round during night time. 
Epidemics are not apparently common to the district, but cholera 
is imported occasionally from Kathidwdr by pilgrims visiting the 
shrines of Dwd4rka and Bet, and a few isolated cases of small-pox 
also sometimes occur through the same agency. These diseases 
however are rarely of a very serious or formidable type, and they 
soon disappear. In fact the district is noted for the salubrity and 
Inspiriting effects of its climate, and were it nearer and more 
accessible to Rajkot, it would infallibly become the health-resort of 
the European residents of that station, instead of the unsavoury 
mud shores of Baéldcheri, which is their present sanitarium. This 
may come to pass perhaps when the tramway is completed from 
Rajkot to Navdnagar, with which latter place Dwdrka is in steamer 
communication for seven months of the year. 

The domestic animals are buffaloes, cows, bullocks, camels, sheep, 


goats, ponies, and donkeys. Nearly all the buffaloes are 
in herds by Rabéris, who receive from the owners a fee of 3d. (2 as.) 
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a month for each animal. The same arrangement is made for the 
cows. Goats and sheep are also grazed in flocks, but the fee is 
only jd. (4a.). The ghi produced from the milk of Okha cows and 
buffaloes is considered to be superior in quality to that of similar 
animals in Navdnagar and Porbandar, and it is also cheaper, but it 
is doubtful whether the quantity yielded is relatively greater. A 
buffalo gives about twenty pounds (10 sers) of milk a day, a cow 
not more than ten pounds (5 sers). All the ght produced is 
bought up by the Dwarka V4nids and retailed to the inhabitants, 
unless there is a demand for it in Bombay, in which case it is 
exported in large quantities to that city. The ghi from sheep and 
goats’ milk is also purchased by these dealers, and they have a 
pernicious practice of mixing it with cow and buffalo giz, and the 
noxious compound is not only sold as the highest priced ghi, but ina 
few days it turns rancid, and thus becomes deleterious to the public 
health. The average price of cows, buffaloes and milch-goats, are 
Rs. 25, 60, and 4 respectively. Buffaloe’s milk sells at twenty-four 
pounds (12 sers) a rupee, cow’s milk at thirty-two pounds, and 
goat’s milk at sixty-four pounds. Sheep are shorn twice yearly, in 
March and August, and their fleeces are sold to NavAdnagar and 
Khambhalia Unidas or wool-merchants. The hair of goats’ legs is 
used for making ropes. The skins of all the above animals are 
bought up by the local Mochis or shoe-makers. None are ever 
exported. There are about forty different herds of a small and 
inferior species of camel in the district, numbering about 500 
altogether. They are kept principally for their milk which 1s 
drunk by Rabdris and Vaghers. A few of these animals, after 
attaining the age of nine or ten years, are sold occasionally as 
beasts of burden to Kathidwdér purchasers at prices varying from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. There about 500 ponies and a similar number of 
donkeys in the country, but they are very miserable specimens of 
their kind, and they are chiefly remarkable for the injury they 
cause to the crops. A few of the ponies are utilized for travelling, 
and donkeys are sometimes employed in conveying stone and chunam 
to Dwarka and other places for building purposes. Kumbhars also 
use them for carrying their pottery to various places. Swarms of 
semi-savage dogs and cats infest every town and village, but these 
can hardly be called domestic animals. 


Witp Animats.—Panthers were not uncommon ten years ago in 
Okhaémandal, but since the country has been denuded of its jungle, 
they have almost if not entirely disappeared. The last one was 
killed in 1875. Hysenas, wolves and jackals are common 
everywhere, and wild pig swarm at Positra and Vasaéi. Nilgat 
occasionally cross the Ran from Navdénagar territory into Okha 
during the hot season. Antelope are seen in numerous herds all 
over the district, particularly along the coast line and the borders 


of the Ran. Lynxes are scarce, so are foxes, wild cats, hedge-hogs and . 


mungooses. Porcupines are found everywhere, and they do great 
damage to the crops. Hares and partridges abound, and they afford 
capital sport at all times. Bustard and Kalam (Kun}) are plentiful 
in the cold weather, especially the latter, but they are very wary 
birds, and a sportsman requires a cart to circumvent them, just in 
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the same way that he would stalk a deer. Numerous flocks of 
duck are found in all the tanks during the cold weather, but they 
are as timid and suspicious as the Kalam. Florican are not 
uncommon during August and September in grassy localities, and 
snipe may be found at a few swampy spots in October and November. 
Flamingoes and cranes are very numerous on the creeks and salt- 
marshes. Quails are few and far between, and get up in occasional 
wisps when least expected. A few stock alligators may be noticed 
in the Mulvel and Mulvdsar tanks, but they disappear somewhere 
when the water begins to dry up. Several kinds of salt-water fish 
are obtainable at all times fe oh the year, and crabs, lobsters and 
afew other kinds of shell fish are always plentiful. Oysters too 
are to be had, but they are not very good. ‘The coast abounds with 
sharks during the monsoon months, and whales, porpoises and 

rampuses are sometimes visible a short distance from the coast. 
n 1879-80 a whale fifty feet long was stranded on the coast 
opposite the Political Officer’s bungalow, and very nearly bred a 
pestilence. A small one about twelve feet in length was also cast 
up on the shore near Barvdla in February last. Both were 
eventually cut up and buried in deep holes on the sandy shore. A 
lot of the blubber was carried away * the Dheds, who ate a portion 
of it and converted the remainder into oil by boiling it down in 
cauldrons. 


According to the census taken in 1872, the total population of 
the district numbered 18,958 souls. Of this total 3297 were 
Vaghers, 445 Rajputs (Vaddhels), and 657 Sindhis, Khavdses and 
Mers; aggregating 4399. ‘The remainder consisted of Bréhmans, 
Vanidés, Lohénds, Mehmans, Rabdris and Chérans. The average 
density of the population was about 75 to the square mile. Of the 
total population 15,239 were Hindus and 3714 Musalmaéns. The 
males numbered 10,143 and the females 8810. The official language 
of the district is Gujarati, but Marathi is also spoken among the 
Dakhani employes, who are mostly all Maréthés. The language of 
the aboriginal tribes has a close affinity to the Kutchi dialect, and 
it is largely intermixed with Sindhi words. It is a mongrel speech 
at the best, and intelligible only to the aborigines and_ those 
foreigners of long residence who are included amongst the ‘oldest 
inhabitants.’ In Okh4mandal there is the one large town of Dwarka, 
and three smaller ones Barvdéla, Ardmda, and Positra. There are 
altogether thirty-four villages, the largest and most important of 
which are Dhinghi, Vasdi, Goriali, Gadechi and Dhransanvel, 
Dwarka has 703 houses, Barvdla 450, Ardmda 238, and Positra 99. 
The average number of houses in the five villages abovenamed is 108. 
The average of the 15 next largest is 55, and those remaining give 
an average only of 17. Nearly all the houses of Dwarka, and the 
better sort of the other three towns, are built of sandstone and lime, 
and the remainder of sandstone and mud. With few exceptions 
almost the whole of the village houses are also of sandstone and 
mud. All the houses of the district are tiled. Brick walls and 
thatched roofs are unknown in the country. The population of 
Dwarka numbers 4500 souls ; Barvdla, Ardmda and Positra average 
1247 souls. The average of the five largest villages is 549, the next 
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ten has 338, and the remainder 95 souls each. The population of 
the island of Beyt is 2787 souls, and the number of houses is 696, 
which are mostly built of sandstone and lime, and sandstone and 
mud. The roofs are all tiled. 


The external trade of Okhd4mandal is principally with Bombay, 
Surat, Karachi and Zanzibar. The chief exports are bijri, tal, ghi, 
grass, lime and small quantities of salt. The imports are rice, 
gram, wheat, juvdr, cotton seed, sugar, spices, potatoes and piece- 
goods. ‘The revenue derivable from import duties amounts to about 
£2000 per annum. The tax on exports yields about £300 a year. 
Rupan and Beyt are the only two ports of Okhdmandal. The first 
named is about a mile to the north of Dwarka, and is accessible to 
vessels varying from 150 to 200 khdandis burthen. The bay is 
formed by a semicircular indentation of the coast line, the space 
between the extremities of the arc being marked by a long line of 
heavy breakers, during rough weather, passing over a succession of 
submerged rocks very dangerous to cross during the monsoon 
months. Running inland from the bay is a small creek or recess in 
the seashore, in which native craft take shelter during the three 
months of the rainy season, when the maritime trade 1s entirely 
suspended. 


Vessels occasionally lie off the bay, or, more correctly, the 
roadstead, of Dw&rka, but it is a dangerous anchorage dunng 
boisterous weather owing to the heavy breakers along the coast 
line. The harbour of Beyt is deep and spacious, and small steamers 
can anchor close off the town at all seasons. It is also accessible to 
phatimdrs of 500 khdndis burthen. The entrance to the harbour 
is very dangerous, and vessels frequenting the port require the 
guidance of a pilot well acquainted with the numerous rocks and 
shoals in the vicinity, otherwise they will be infallibly wrecked. 
Three coasting steamers, the Pearl, the Arrow, and the Uran, 
touch at Dwirka once a week, on their way from Bombay to 
Mandvi. The passengers they bring are mostly pilgrims visiting 
the shrines at Dwarka and Bet. 


The amount of salt spontaneously produced in Okhdmandal is 
practically unlimited. Up to February 1880 about 800 khandis of 
this natural salt used to be exported annually to Zanzibar, Kathidwér 
and the Malab4r coast, the revenue realized therefrom being about 
£8 ayear. The price of salt locally consumed is }d. (4 a.) per 
man of eighty pounds. The principal moneylenders in Okhémandal 
are Brdhmans and Lohdnds. Merchants and Government employés 
can borrow at nine per cent, but the agricultural peasantry and 
persons of the lower classes cannot obtaim loans under fifteen per 
cent. The current coin is the Imperial rupee, but the salaries of all 
officials are calculated on a babdsai basis. Silver koris are also 
current to a limited extent. A bébasat rupee is worth 14 annas 
and a kori 44 annas.! The daily wages of a mason and carpenter 
are eight annas each; that of a blacksmith seven annas, and a 





1 Sixteen anaas are equal to one British rupee. 
Rk 613—74 
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labourer two annas. Forced labour or veth is occasionally exacted 
from artisans and labonrers on works of public utility, and the 
remuneration is then about two-thirds of the ordinary market rates. 
There are three kinds of ordinary weights prevailing at Dwéarksa. 
The first is equal to a weight of 30 Imperial rupees, the second to 
40, and the third to 80 rupees. Forty shers (80 lbs.) are equal to one 
man, and 20 mans equal one khadndi. Of long measure, 18 tasus= 
l hath, 1$ haths=1 gaj, and 14 gaj=1 var. Of grain measnre 
one sher of two pounds=1 chothalu, 4 chothalas=1 palit, 100 pdlis 
=1 kalst, and 10 kalsis=1 muda. Of goldsmith’s weight 4 mags= 
1 rati, 3 ratis=1 rdl, 16 vdls=1 gadi, and 2 gadis=1 tola. 


The name of Okhémandal 1s said by one authority to be derived 
from uvkha bad, and mandal place or district, and judging from the 
sterility of the soil, the unpicturesqueness of its physical features, 
and the barbarous characteristics of its former inhabitants, the term 
is not inappropriate. Again it is asserted by local tradition that 
Anirudh, the grandson of Krishna, was seized at Dwarka by pirates 
and carried off in their vessel to Arabia, where he was sold as a 
slave to one of the kings of that country. This king, whose name 
was Bandsur, resided at the time at Shronitpur! the capital of his 
kingdom in Arabia Felix. Bandsur had a beautiful daughter 
named Okha, with whom Auniradh, while still in a state of bondage, 
formed an illicit intimacy, which on being revealed tothe king 
resulted in Anirudh’s incarceration in the deepest dungeon 
available. In course of time, while Anirudh was expiating his 
crime within the dank walls of his gloomy abode, his grandfather 
Krishna was apprized of his miserable plight in the far-off land 
of Arabia. An expedition was accordingly fitted out, and it 
immediately afterwards set sail from Dw&rka, with Krishna at its 
hend, resolved to rescue his grandson from such an unhappy fate. 
On the landing of Krishna’s army, a sanguinary battle was foaght 
between his forces and those of Ban&sur’s, which terminated in the 
total defeat of the Arabian king, and the deliverance of Anirudh 
from an ignominious death. In the treaty of peace that followed, 
it was agreed that Anirudh should be lawfully wedded to Okha, the 
daughter of Bandsur, which ceremony was duly performed, and 
Krishna set sail again for Dwarka, accompanied by Anirudh and 
his wife Okha, and the country was called Okhdmandal ever 
afterwards. | 


The ancient history of Okhdmandal is involved in obscurity. 
Indeed it is so encrusted with ludicrous legends and misty tradition 
that any attempt to dispel the historical darkness of the land by 
separating truth from fiction, and thus concentrating a few feeble 
rays of light on its primeval state, is almost a fruitless task ; but 
still a few grains of fact have been laboriously winnowed from an 
unconscionable amount of chaff, and the result of the process is 
hereinafter recorded. It is as well to premise, however, that some 


1 The name of this city is derived from the Sanscrit shronit red, and pur city, 
said to be the modern Sana, situated about 250 miles to the north of Aden. It was 
so called perhaps from its propinquity to the Red Sea, 
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of the apocryphal elements have not perhaps been wholly eliminated, 
but that circumstance may lend diversity to the record, and also 
impart to it an element of interest. 


It is generally supposed then that the aboriginal mhabitants of 
Okhaémandal were divided into three tribes, called Kaba Moda, and 
K4la, who, it is said, have all been alluded to in Greek history 
written 2000 years ago. The Kabas were famed in the days of 
Krishna as the savage inhabitants of Saurdstra, the modern 
Kathiawéar, but the race is now extinct, and the Modas also have 
disappeared. Traces of the Kalas are still to be found, and it is 
from this tribe that the Vaghers of the present day are said to be 
descended. The original significance of the word Vagher 1s from the 
Sanscrit va, a prefix meaning without, and gehu, smell. The 
epithet was primarily applied to the tiger, because it had been 
deprived by a merciful Providence of the sense of smell, in order to 
counteract a taste that had been developed by the animal, for 
scenting out and devouring human inhabitants of cities and towns. 
In process of time the term was applied to the remnants of the Kala 
tribe in Okhamandal, who equally cruel and sanguinary with the 
tiger, used to prey upon defenceless mortals, as relentlessly as their 
predaceous prototype. Another fantastic legend says that once 
upon a time, one of the gods from the heaven or svarya, on paying 
a visit to Okh4mandal, found it so unbearably hot whilst surrounded 
by the inhabitants, that he demanded to be fanned by exclaimin 
vagher, va meaning wind, and gher the imperative form of the an 
gherna. When he had been duly cooled down again to his ordinary 
temperature, he became so pleased and gratified with the devoted 
attention of the inhabitants, that he bestowed upon them the 
appellation of Vagher, by which name they have been distinguished 


ever since. 


According to Hindu tradition still extant, the earliest known 
conqueror of Okhaémandal was Shri Krishna, called also Ranchodji, 
the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, who after his seventeenth battle 
with Jara Sandh, king of Magadh Desh, fled from Mathura, and 
eventually arrived with his army at Okh4mandal, which he 
subjugated after a hard struggle with the Kéla4s. He then assumed 
the sovereignty of the country and established his capital at 
Dwarka, on the banks of the Gomti! creek, which has been ever 
since regarded by orthodox Hinduism as a spot of the greatest 
sanctity. 


Krishna was succeeded by his great grandson Vajrandbh, who 
enjoys the saintly reputation of having built the present temple of 
DwArk4nath,’ called also Trilok Sundar, signifying ‘ the handsomest 


1 Some people say that Gomti has its derivation from go, cow, and mati the renal 
secretion ; because the water of the creek is held by Hindus to be as holy as 
the urine of the sacred cow, which they worship. Others say that its name is 
derived from Gautam Rishi ao ancient sage who was permitted by Vishnu to form 
the creek, so as to enable Hindus by performing their ablutions therein, to obtain 
absolution from their sins. 

2 Dwarkapnath is derived from Duwuédrka residence (or dvdr dvor) and ndth Lord 
or master. Some Hindus say, it means the residence of Krishna, aud others 
declare it to signify the ‘ Lord of the door (or gates) of the ocean.’ 
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of the three worlds’. Many Hindus religiously believe that this 
temple was erected in one night by supernatural agency, under 
Vajrandbh’s direction, and they impatiently demde the commen 
sense notion that it was built by human hands. Vajranabh was 
succeeded by Shatvir, his third cousin, and fourth in direct descent 
from Krishna. There is no record of events obtainable, either 
oral or written, of the reign of Shatvir and his descendants, but 
the Okha Bhats assert that the Kal4s reconquered the country, 
and established their power again about the middle of the second 
century A.D. 

The next conqueror was Sukkur Belim, a renowned Syrian 
warrior, who was expelled from his country by the ruler of that 
land for daring to dispute his supremacy. He found his way 
with his followers to Okhdmandal, which he overran and subdued, 
and then proclarmed himself king. There is a hngering tradition 
that during his reign the old town of Dwadrka was swallowed up 
by the ocean, and the credulous among the Hindus declare that 
the ancient site is plainly visible at the bottom of the sea, about foar 
miles from the coast, and also that its reflection is clearly 
discernible in the glowing sky of November evenings. In conse- 
quence of the disappearance of old Dwarka, Sukkur Belim it is 
said transferred his capital to Ghajni, now called Gorinja, a village 
about six miles to the south-east of modern Dwarka. After a short 
reign Sukkur Belim was driven out of Okh4mandal by Mehem 
Guduka, another Syrian adventurer, who, it is alleged, had 
purloined the magic ring of the king of Syria, and was forced, in 
consequence, to abandon his conntry and flee for his life, but after 
many vicissitudes he finally appeared at Okhdmandal with a large 
following, and having slain Sukkur Belim in a personal encounter 
and routed his army in a pitched battle, he seized the throne and 
declared himself the ruler of the land. Sukkur Belim left two 
sons, named Sahib and Rahib, who fled to Sind after their father’s 
death, and the discomfiture of his army. 


They were subsequently followed by the family Bhat or bard, 
who after a protracted and wearisome search, at length found them 
in sore plight, and reduced to the lowest ebb of misfortune. The 
bard composed and sang many stirring verses in honor of their 
deceased father’s heroic deeds, with the avowed object of animating 
their degenerate spirit, and inciting them to return to Okhdmandal. 
He eventually succeeded, and all three returned together, inflexibly 
resolved to extract vengeance from Mehem Gudduka for his 
treacherous treatment of Sukkur Belim. Passing through Beyt 
en route to Ghajni, the new capital, a saintly hermit, who had 
espoused their cause, presented each of the brothers with an 
enchanted horse as the only effectual means of accomplishing their 
object. On arrival at their destination, the brothers demanded 
from Mehem the immediate restitution of their inherited rights, and 
Mehen, at the sight of the unearthly steeds, became so paralysed 
with fear that he surrendered everything, including the magic ring 
and also gave his daughter Pal in marriage to Sahib, the elder 


brother, which, however, so disgusted Rahib that he went back to — 
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Sind, and refused to have any communication with an ignoble 
brother who had wedded the daughter of his father’s murderer. 


By some miraculous agency Mehem repossessed himself of the 
magic ring, and then despatched his five sons to poison and 
decapitate Sahib. ‘The deadly dranght was duly administered and 
Sahib lost his life, but Pal would not allow his body to be mutilated, 
and as her brothers persevered in their attempts to gain possession 
of Sahib’s head, they all lost their lives in the struggle that ensued, 
and hence the couplet composed by the family bard : 

Togo, Bharat, Tamdchi, Haéls and Hamir. These are the brothers five I’ve 
killed in vengeance husband dear.! 

Pal then recalled Rahib, her deceased husband’s brother, through 
the instrumentality of the enchanted horse, and having compassed 
the overthrow and death of Mehem, she was married to Rahib, and 
both then voluntarily relinquished the sovereignity of Okh4mandal, 
and left the country for Sind, from which they never returned. 
- After this another hiatus occurs in the history of the land, which no 
record or imaginative bard can fill up, but there is a traditionary 
belief that the K4las reconquered the country for the third time, and 
retain possession of the throne unmolested for several peaceful 
generations, till about the sixth century a.D., when Okhémandal was 
invaded by a branch of the Chdvada Rajputs then the dominant 
race in Saurdshtra. The name of the first Rajput invader was 
Akher4jji who had been driven out of Kéthidwér by the Solankhis. 
He subjugated the K4lds or, as they were now called the Vaghers, 
and after a short reign was succeeded by his son Bhuvad Rai, 
who was followed by his son Jaya Sen, the founder of a city called 
Chavad4pddar, the ancient site of which is traceable near the 
precincts of the present village of Mulvdsa. It was this Rajput 
prince, who, being childless, built a gigantic reservoir in close 
proximity to Chadvadapaédar in order to perpetuate his name, and 
the monumental stone which was recently discovered embedded in 
the present lake at Mulwasar is supposed to be identical with that 
erected by Jaya Sen. Animpression of the inscription on the stone 
‘was sent to Mr. Burgess, the Government Archeologist, in 1874, by 
Captain Jackson, but nothing was decipberable beyond the words 
Raja Jaya Sen...... Shah... .. Julla...... Shai, the remainder of the 
inscription being as mysterious in its significance as the enigmatical 
hieroglyphics of Egypt. Jaya Sen was succeeded by his brother 
Jugdev, who reigned for 21 years. He left a son named Mangalji, 
who survived his father only a few years, and was followed by his 
son Depnaldev, and he again by his son Jugdev, who had two sons 
named Kanak Sen and Anuntdev. Kanak Sen, the elder brother, 
was the reputed founder of the city of Kanakapuri, the modern 
. Vaséi, which in ancient days was the populous and prosperous 

trade centre of Okh4mandal, but is now an insignificant village. 
The celebrated Jain temples built by Kanak Sen are now nothing 
but mouldering walls, ‘ grey with antiquity and sinking to decay,’ 


1The Gujarati runs: Jogo, Bharat, Tamdchi, Hdlo ne, Hamir, Hikre piya kdrue 
mirya Pducho vir. 
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and are still to be seen on the outskirts of Vasé&i. Anantdev, who 
had separated from his brother, is said to have established himself 
at Dwarka, where he reigned contemporaneously with Kanak Sen, 
the ruler of Kanakapuri, for several years. DwArka had hitherto 
been regarded as the sacred abode of Krishna, and was called the 
Dev gadi, or divine throne, on which no audacious mortal could sit 
and live, and although Anantdev occupied the throne for some 
considerable time, the righteous anger of the gods was at length 
aroused, which resulted in his being assailed by the Parmar or Herole 
R4jputs, and the sacrilegious Anantdev sent to the lower regions 
to expiate his impious crime. These Heroles were another branch 
of the reigning race in Kathidwér, and they were closely allied to 
the Chavada Rajputs. It is supposed that they either accompanied 
the Chavadas to Okh4mandal, in the sixth century a.D., or that they 
came into the country some years subsequently, and served the 
Chavadds in a subordinate capacity, till they rose in power and 
became strong enough to throw off the yoke and assert their 
independence. It is a fact however that they succeeded in estab- 
lishing their authority at Dwarka after Anantdev, and the gods 
did not apparently resent the step, for the Herole ruler became very 
— and amassed large sums of money, derived from the fees 
evicd on the pilgrims bathing in the sacred watera of the Gomti. 
It appears also that many sanguinary struggles ensued between the 
Heroles and Chavadas for ascendancy in Ukhamandal, but without 
a preponderance of advantage to either side. 


About the middle of the 13th century a.p., two brothers, named 
Veravalji and Vijalji, belonging to the great Rathod family, then 
ruling in Marwad, arrived at Okh4mandal ona pilgrimage. They 
had been expelled for political reasons from Jodhpur by their 
uncle Jadha Sing, and had thence made their way with a large 
following to Jhdlavad in Kéthiawér where they remained for a 
time, but owing to a quarrel that arose between Verdavalji and the 
Jhadlavad chief’s son, who lost his life in the brawl that ensued, 
the two Rathod brethren had to seek safety in flight, and they 
eventually arrived at Dwarka with their armed followers. Hostih- 
ties between the Heroles and Chavadas were still as active as ever, 
and the Rathods alive to the opportunity of securing a permaneut 
footing in the country sided with the Chavadds against the Heroles 
who were driven out and replaced by the Rathods themselves, 
whose chief weapon in attaining their object was treachery, the 
Heroles having been invited to a banquet and during the feast 
suddenly attacked and nearly annihilated by the Chdvadaés who were 
concealed in the vicinity by preconcerted arrangements with the 
Rathods till the latter gave the signal for the general massacre. 
A few only escaped, and these sought refuge with Malan Kala, 
chief of the Vaghers, at the village of Padli near Ardmda. 
Among the fugitives was the young daughter of a slaughtered 
Herole chief, whom Malan Kala adopted as his own child. 

Meanwhile the Rathods succeeded the Heroles at Dwarka, and 
soon became so powerful that they were able to exterminate the 
Chavadas in the same way that they caused the destruction of the 
Heroles, and thus they gained complete possession of the entire 
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district. In remembrance of their bloodthirsty deeds the two 
brothers dropped the family title of ‘ Rathod,’ and assumed the name 
of ‘ Vadhet,’ which is derived from the Sanscrit vadh to cut, 
or to slay. The few Chavadés who survived also joined the 
Vagher chief, Malankdla, and both they and the remnant of the 
Heroles were eventually absorbed in the VAgher tribe. Verdvalji, 
who was now the undisputed ruler of Okb&mandal increased in 
power and riches, and gradually extended his territory to the 
Vedmati river, near Ran, about 25 miles to the east of Dwarka. 
His younger brother Verdvalji afterwards left Okhdmandal and 
proceeded to the south of Kaéthi4wdr with a small force, and ina 
battle with the Nagher Rajputs succeeded in wresting from them 
the town of Somnéth Patan. After consolidating his power, 
Veravalji removel from Dwarka to Ardmda, on the north-east 
coast of Okhd4mandal, and there established his capital. He reigned 
for several years, and was succeeded by his son Vikamsi, to whom 
Jidji, the son of Abda, the Réo of Cutch, gave his daughter in 
marriage. She was accompanied to Okhdmandal by her brother 
Hamir]ji, who, during his sojourn at Arémda, became enamoured of 
Malankéla’s adopted child, the daughter of one of the Herole chiefs 
that were treacherously killed by the Raéthods as above related. 
His love was reciprocated, and in due course the two were united 
in matrimony, though not without some opposition from the Rajputs 
who could not brook the idea of their high-caste relative being con- 
nected by marriage with the inferior and, indeed, despised tribe of 
Vaghers, in those days called also machiaras or fishermen. But 
the difficulty was compromised hy Hamirji assuming the surname 
of Manak, which is still the cherished cognomen of his descendants ; 
and thas the three tribes of Vadhel, Herole and Vagher were 
united, and to this day they intermarry. After the union the town 
of Barv4lé and the adjoining village of Borkhetri wore assigned to 
Hamirji by his brother-in-law Vikamsi, as a grds possession in 
perpetuity. Hamirji was content with this assignment for a time, 
but he afterwards laid claim to Vasai as his wife’s inheritance, and 
by forcible means eventually added it to his other possessions. The 
claim was utterly groundless, but aggressive individuals when 
backed by wealth and other powerful influences, rarely lack a protest 
for their own aggrandisement. 

Vikamsi was followed in direct succession by nine Raénds, whose 
rule extended collectively over a period of about one hundred and 
twenty years, during which but little of importance occurred. The 
tenth Réna from Vikamsi was the famous Sdnganji, the most power- 
ful of all the Ar&mda rulers, either in days antecedent to his 
accession orsubsequently thereto. During his long reign he extend- 
ed his dominion as far as the important town of Khambhdlia, about 
40 miles to the east of Dwarka, and even acquired a large slice of 
the adjoining territory on the coast to the south-east of Okha. The 
period of his sway was chiefly remarkable for his piratical expedi- 
tions along the west coast of Kéthidwar, and freebooting incursions 
into the territories of his neighbours, all of which invariably 
terminated in access of power and augmentation of wealth. He 
was succeeded by his son Bhimji, who rendered himself so obnoxious 
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to the Musalmdén rulers of Kadthidwér and Gujarat, by plundering 

ilgrim vessels on their voyages to Makkah, that Sultin Mahmud 
Besadha of Ahmadabad resolved to organize an expedition for the 
subjugation of the country which contained such troublesome neigh- 
bours. During the preparations the Sultaén was apprized of a 
flagrant case of cruelty committed on one of his subjects, named 
Syad Muhammad whilst on his way in a phatimar proceeding to the 
Persian Gulf. The vessel was seized, and he himself despoiled of 
all he possessed, and then sent adrift with two infant sons: his wife 
and female attendants being carried off as slaves to Aramda. The 
departure of the avenging force was consequently accelerated, and 
it soon afterwards arrived at Dwarka, which was speedily captured 
and given up to plunder, After destroying all the temples and 
demolishing the idols, the troops marched on to Ardmda, which 
promptly capitulated, as Bhimjihad previously fled with a portion of his 
followers to Beyt and occupied the fort on that island. He was soon 
driven out however, and forced to escape with a few companions in 
an open boat from the vengeance of his unrelenting foes. The 
Musalmaén leaders had now completely subjugated the district, and 
the towns of Beyt Dwark& and Ardmda were garrisoned by their 
troops ;! but it is recorded that the country did not long remain in 
their possession, for Bhimji soon returned with a considerable force, 
and having expelled the invaders, again established his power at 
Arémda, and eventually also at Dwarka. During the Jatter part 
of Bhim}i’s reign, dissensions arose between him and Hamirji’s des- 
cendants, the Manaks, who claimed possession of Dwarka by virtue 
of their descent from Hamirji’s wife, the daughter of the butchered 
Herole chief. Bhimji vigorously contested the gratuitous claim, 
and hostilities ensued, but the Manaks were assisted by their 
Vagher relatives, and with their co-operation, they seized the town 
and its dependent villages, and the head of the Manaks assumed the 
title of Raja of Dwarka, which was retained by the family for nearly 
three centuries afterwards. Bhimji reluctantly submitted to the 
inevitable, as the combination against him was irresistible, but an 
alliance was ultimately formed between the Vddhels and Vaghers, 
the chief terms of which were recognition by the Vaghers of the 
paramount authority in Okhamandal of the Vadhel, and a permanent 
agreement to unite their forces in resisting external aggression. 
This compact was faithfully observed by both parties, and the most . 
friendly and harmonious relations are said to have subsisted between 
these tribes ever since. 

About the year 1592 a.p., Shiva or Siv Rdna, the Vddhel ruler of 
Ard&mda, offered an asylum to Muzafar, the ex-Sultdn of Gujarat, 
who after his defeat in Kathiaéwar by the Khaén Azam, the viceroy 
of Ahmadabad, fled to Okhdmandal, and sought protection from 
Siv Réna. He was pursued by a force sent into Okhdémandal to 
capture him, and after a battle fought between the Vadhels and the 


1 The Mirat-i-Sikandri distinctly mentions that Bhim was hewn in pieces by order 
of the Sultan, and a limb of him affixed to each gate of the city of adabed. It 
seems probable that this account is true, and that the Vagher ascendancy was sub- 
sequent to Bhim’s execution and death. 
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Khan Azam’s force commanded by Gujar Khan, Naarang Khan, 
and Mirza Auwar, in which Siv Réna lost hislife, Muzafar again 
escaped and crossed over to Cutch, but he was subsequently 
surrendered by the terrified Réo to the Khén Azam. 

After the defeat and death of Siv Rdna, and the consequent 
seizure of his Arémda possessions by the Musalmdn invaders, his 
son Sdnganji was forced to flee to Sind for safety and wait for 
developments, so to speak. Meanwhile Sdmla Manak, the Réja of 
DwA&rka, and his younger brother, Malla Manak, resolved to expel 
the Musalmans, if possible, and reinstate Sdnganji on the Ardmda 
gadi. With his object Sémla went to Sind in search of SAénganji, 
and left instructions with Malla to harass the invaders, and allow 
them no rest or peace till they voluntarily quitted the country. 
Seven years elapsed before Sémla found the fugitive, but Malla had 
all that time been engaged with varying success in ceaseless war- 
fare with the Musalmaus and at length, when Sdmla returned with 
Sanganji, a sanguinary battle ensued which eventuated in the total 
defeat of the Muhammadans who were now only too glad of the 
opportunity of withdrawing from so turbulent a country. 

Sdnganji was duly installed on the Ardmda gédt, and in the 
depth of his gratitude, he bestowed several grds possessions on 
Samla and Malla, as a well-merited reward for their bravery in 
fighting so pertinaciously, and with such complete success, for the 
restitution of his ancestral rights. The Vaéghers and Vaddhels were 
very proud of these ‘noble deeds of daring,’ which have been 
preserved from oblivion by the Akha bard, in the following couplet : 

Sangan Sind sadhavio, Mahipat Chandiman; Sdte vareé Sdmle Okhé 
phervi dn, 
which may be thus interpreted, 
S4nganji to Sind had fled, his rank and title gone. 
Brave Saale did in seven years reseat him on the throne. 

Saénganji was succeeded by his son Sangrfmji, who reigned 
uneventfully for some years, and was followed by Akherji, whose 
sister was given in marriage to the J4m of Navdnagar. Previously 
to Akherji’s accession to the gddi, he had been cast into prison by 
the Jdm, but he was eventually released by an armed force of 
Véghers headed by Patramel, son of Rana Mdnak, the ruler of 
Dwarka. Akherji died about 1664 a.p., and was succeeded by 
Bho}jr4ji, who had seven sons, and a daughter who was married 
to the Réo of Cutch. Vajerdjji, the eldest son, had a vile temper, 
_ and he made himself so satu to all his brothers that his father 
found it necessary to send him to Positra, alarge town situated 
at the north-east of Okhdmadal, which he afterwards bestowed 
on him in perpetuity, and his descendants have retained uninter- 
— possession of it ever since. 

etween the years 1715 and 1718 A.p., the Vadhel chiefs of 
Ardémda and Positra, assisted by the Vaghers of Dwarka, were 
engaged in several predatory incursions into Kéthidwar, but a 
combined force from Navdnagar, Gondal and Porbandar was sent 
into Okha, and condign punishment was inflicted on the chiefs in 
revenge for their filibustering enterprises. They lost on this 
occasion the whole of their territorial possessions in Navénagar, 
and since then the boundaries of Okh4mandal have been restricted 
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to the land lying to the west of the Ran, or salt marsh, that 
separates the two districts. _ 

About the period that the Ar&mda Védhels had been divided 
into two branches by Vajer4jji, the Réna’s eldest son's receiving 
the grds possession of .Positra and its subordinate villages, the 
Vaghers were also separated into two parties, one of which ruled 
at Dwadrka and the other at Vasdi, both assuming the title of 
Réja. The alliance that had been formed between the VAdhels 
and Vaghers was still unbroken, and both tribes continued to aid 
each other in all domestic concerns, and to mutually co-operate for 
the common weal against their numerous enemies in Kathidwar. 

From this period up to the beginning of the present century, 
Okhaémandal affairs were generally uneventful and bare of incident, 
but about the year 1804 the pirates captured a Bombay vessel 
sailing up the coast, and threw the crew and passengers overboard, 
amongst whom were, it is said, an Englishman and his wife. ‘The 
Bombay Government despatched a war vessel to inflict summary 
punishment for this outrage, but the commander appears to have 
returned to Bombay without accomplishing his object. Compensa- 
tion was then demanded, but the Vaghers in the plenitade of their 
arrogance and self-sufficiency, and:aware also of the inaccessibility 
of their rocky and inhospitable coasts, refused compliance, and as 
coercive measures were not then convenient, the claim was not 
pressed. It was however revived in 1807 when Colonel Walker, 
the Resident at Baroda, who was then besieging Malia in Kathié- 
war, was ordered, on its capitulation, to proceed to Okh4mandal and 
exact reparation from the Vaéghers for their misdeeds. Accord- 
ingly the Resident, accompanied by a Gdikwéri force, under Vithal 
Réo Divénji, reached Dwarka about the end of that year, and 
after assembling the Vadhel and VAgher chiefs, and apprizing 
them of the object of his visit, he imposed a fine of a lakh and ten 
thousand rupees, as compensation for their unprovoked attack on 
British subjects. The chiefs being fully sensible of their inability 
to cope with the force then occupying Dwéarka, and seeing no 
alternative but unconditional submission, agreed to pay the fine 
in full, aud promised abstention in future from further excesses. 
The fine was not then levied, however, and Colonel Walker returned 
with the troops to Kathidwar. 

In 1810 the Okha chiefs recommenced their plundering 
expeditions, and wholly ignored their former obligations; but 
Captain Carnac, who had meanwhile succeeded Colonel Walker as 
Resident, despatched a party of Gdikwari cavalry to Dwarka, and 
put matters straight again. In 18138 Captain Ballantine, the 
Assistant Resident at Amreli, commanded the chiefs to pay the 
fine imposed by Colonel Walker, and in the following year a third 
of the amount was obtained from them with the greatest difficulty. 
They still however continued their predatory excursions, and, 
therefore, as both persuasion and meusures of coercion had proved 
utterly ineffectual in checking the excess of these semi-barbarians, 
the Bombay Government determined to reduce them to subjection. 
This was easily effected by a force under Colonel East in 1816, and 
as Dwarka and Beyt were regarded by Hinduism as places of greet 
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sanctity and veneration, the district was ceded by the Bnitish 
Government to the Géikwér in full sovereignty in 1817, condition- 
ally upon His Highness agreeing to pay the balance of the fine 
inflicted on the chiefs, and all the expenses incidental to the invasion 
and subsequent occupation of the country (vide Treaty, dated 18th 
November 1817). 

An allowance was then settled on the chiefs for their future 
maintenance, with the exception of the chief of Positra, who was 
left undisturbed in his possessions, but placed in subordination to 
the Géikwér’s authority. In 1818 there was a partial rising among 
some of the chiefs, headed by Patramal Manek, but it was speedily 
suppressed by the local troops. In 1819 Mr. Hendly succeeded 
Ram Rao Déji in the management of Okh&mandal affairs, but he 
only sehainad his appointment till the following year, when the 
Vaghers again rebelled and re-established their power, and 
Mr. Hendly had to flee to Porbandar for safety. Another force 
was consequently despatched by the Bombay Government in 
1820, under the command of Colonel Stanhope, who, in November 
of that year, took Dwarka by storm, and again reduced the 
chiefs to submission. In the assault and capture of the fort, 
Captain Marriott of the force was killed, and several other 
casualties occurred on the British side. Mulu Manek, the chief 
of Dwarka, and his younger brother, Versi Mdnek, were killed on 
the enemy’s side, and Rana Shigramji, the chief of Aramda and 
Beyt, was taken prisoner and deported to Surat, where he was kept 
under surveillance for a time, but through the intercession of his 
relative, the Ré&o of Cutch, he was subsequently released and 

rmitted to return to Okh&mandal, the Rdo being surety for his 

ture good behaviour. Three Vagher chiefs, named Bhyo Manek, 
Vidha Sumino, and Nagji Mének, were also captured and 
eventually conveyed to Ahmadabad to undergo the imprisonment 
that had been awarded them. Peace being now restored and order 
re-established, the troops quitted the country, and a native manager 
was appointed to administer the district. ‘The Vagher chiefs in 
the Ahmadabad jail were soon afterwards released on furnishing 
satisfactory security for their future good conduct, and they returned 
to Okhaémandal, but did not again disturb the peace. 

In 1845 there was another incipient rebellion, and British 
intervention was imminent, but the malcontents appear to have 
been crushed and disposed of without extraneous aid. The affairs 
of the district again progressed satisfactorily for a short period, 
but the native administration was feeble and corrupt in the extreme. 
The agricultural resources of the country remained undeveloped, 
and the Vaghers and their cognate tribes, whose instincts were 
for plunder and lawlessness, could not be civilised into honest 
industry, or induced to follow the peaceful pursuits of husbandry. 
The weakness and vacillation of the manager, and the despotic 
conduct of his subordinates, soon therefore precipitated matters and 
watching their opportunity, the VAghers again passed beyond 
control, and recommenced their raids into Ké&thidwdr. Their 
depredations and sanguinary attacks on the villages of that province 
in 1857 at length became so intolerable, that the assistance of the 
British Government had again to be invoked for the suppression 
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of these savage marauders. Lieutenant Barton, the Assistant 
Resident at Baroda, was deputed to Dwarka for this purpose, and 
instructed ‘to effect the best arrangement possible under the 
circumstances.’ On arrival he instituted inquiries regarding the 
exasperating raids by the Vaghers, and the alleged interminable 
disputes that had so embittered the relations between the chiefs 
and the manager, and in the report which he sabmitted to the 
Resident he expressed his opinion that the headstrong and 
unreasonable conduct of the chiefs, rather than the manager’s 
non-fulfilment of his engagemeuts and obligations, was the primary 
cause of the anarchy that prevailed in the district. Colonel Wallace, 
the Resident, however recorded his opinion that the administra- 
tion of the Gdikwdr had fallen into contempt through the feeble 
and wavering conduct of the local officers, ‘who winked at the 
excesses of the Vaghers, neglected the defences of the forts, and 
starved the Police and the Sibandi.’ A settlement was eventually 
made to the mutual satisfaction of both parties, and after taking 
security from the chiefs which they furnished with evident relac- 
tance Lieut. Barton returned to Baroda. 


In the following year the V&agher chiefs of Vasa: and their 
adherents broke out into open rebellion, and took possession of the 
island of Beyt, the Sibandi occupying the fort being in league with 
them. Lieut. Barton was again despatched to the district with a small 
force composed of a portion of the 4th King’s Own Regiment, 
a few soldiers of the 16th Regiment Bombay N. I., and a 
detachment of Artillery with 2 six-pounders, commanded by 
Captain Bayley, R. A. Tho troops landed at Beyt from 
M4ndvi and stormed the fort, but it was too strong. The guns 
had failed to breach the fortifications, and as the enemy was 
numerically far superior to the British force, the attack had to be 
postponed till next morning. Under cover of night, however, the 
Vaghers abandoned the fort, and crossing over into Okh&mandal 
made straight for Vasdi. ‘lhe troops occupied the fort after it 
had been evacuated by the Vaghers, but they were soon afterwards 
withdrawn, as the ministers of the Gdikwd&r had assured the 
Resident that they were quite competent to deal with the Vaghers 
without the assistance of the British. Meanwhilethe Vaghers had 
so strongly and effectively fortified Vasdi and its surroundings, 
that they were fully enabled to hold their own against the repeated 
attacks of the Gdikwdri troops for months afterwards. Tired of the 
strife, the authorities offered terms of peace which were accepted 
by the Vaéghers, and again there was a semblance of tranquillity in 
the district. But as Colonel Wallace recorded at the time, ‘ the 
arrangement which was patched up by the local officials with the 
insurgent chiefs brought the authority of the Gdikwér into still 
deeper contempt.’ There was consequently little matter for 
surprise when the Vaghers rebelled in the following year, and set 
the district in a flame again. This time the insurrectionary move- 
ment was much more widespread and serious, and all the Vagher 
chiefs were up in arms against the Gaéikwdr, who had now become 
so infallibly convinced that the rising could not be suppressed by 
his own troops, that he expressed to the Resident his unalterable 
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resolve to transfer the conduct of affairs to the British Government, 
and to remit to them the entire control of all measures essential to 
the restoration of order in Okhdmandal. This responsibility was 
accepted by the British, and measures were quickly organised for 
the permanent subjugation of the country and to break the back- 
bone of the Vagher power once for all. Meanwhile sensational 
rumours had been sedulously spread in Okhd4mandal by fugitive 
mutineers, disguised as Sddhus, to the effect that the British in 
Hindustén had been annihilated; and the Vaghers, thinking 
their time had come, immediately marched on Dwarka, which they 
seized without opposition, and all the officials disappeared with great 
expedition. Beyt was also captured after seven days’ fighting, and 
the defenders sent away in boats to Salaya Bandar in Nagar 
territory. The number of insurgents was estimated at 2000, 
among whom were about 1500 Vadghers; the remainder being 
composed of outlaws and fugitives from justice belonging to 
Kaéthiadwar. Jodha Méanek, the Vdagher leader, assumed the 
supreme authority of the district, and he was greeted by his 
enthusiastic followers as the ‘Rdja of Okhdmandal.’ In the 
month of October, however, a force under Colonel Donovan landed 
at Beyt and attacked the rebel stronghold. The attempt to capture 
it by storm was not successful and the assailants had to be 
temporarily withdrawn, but during the night the Vaghers abandoned 
the fort and crossed over into Okhdémandal, making at once for 
Dwéarka, which they occupied in force. Next morning the fort was 
dismantled and Colonel Donovan speedily followed the insurgents 
to Dwarka, which was carried by assault and the Vaghers driven 
into the jungles, wherethey remained for a few days, but being 
worsted in the several skirmishes between them and the British 
detachments, they finally quitted Okhdmandal, and fled to the 
Abbpura hill in the Barda range in Kaéthidwar, where they strongly 
entrenched themselves. From this difficult position they were 
driven out in December 1859 by a force of all arms commanded by 
Colonel Honner, but most of the principal rebels unfortunately 
succeeded in escaping to the Gir jungles in southern Kathidwéar. 
The remainder were offered a free pardon conditionally upon their 
returning to Okh4mandal and laying down their arms, which terms 
they gladly accepted, and by the end of the year the great majority 
of the insurgents had again settled down peacefully in their villages. 


The small body of rebels under Jodha Manek remained uncaptured 
in the Gir for some time, but this chief soon afterwards succumbed 
to the deadly jungle fever peculiar to those parts, and dissensions 
arising among the others for the leadership the band very soon 
broke up, and most of them having been ultimately captured and 
tried for waging war against the Gdikwar, were on conviction 
condemned to varying terms of imprisonment. 


After the suppression of the rebellion the Vaghers and their 
chiefs were, with few exceptions, deprived for ever of their grds 
possessions and pensionary allowances, and whereas all had hitherto 
cultivated their gras holdings rent-free, they were now required to 
pay annually a salami or quit-rent on any land, allotted to them under 
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certain conditions for cultivation. The chief of Positra was, however, 
permitted to retain his gras possessions, subject to the authority of 
the Géikwadr, and Dhandha Mdnek, the Dhrevar chief, was also 
allowed the unrestricted enjoyment of his former rights, as a 
reward for his fidelity during the Vagher rebellion. Jhdélimsing, 
the chief of Ardémda, was suspected of having afforded assistance 
to the rebels, but the Court of Inquiry that assembled to investigate 
his conduct failed to elicit sufficient evidence against him, and the 
charges were not satisfactorily substantiated. Of the moral 
evidence of his complicity there seemed perhaps to be little doubt, 
but the pension which he had hitherto enjoyed was not affected 
thereby, though its continuance was made dependent on his future 
good behaviour. 


Since the rebellion a Bnitish officer of the Bombay Political 
department has resided at Dwarka in charge of the district. He 
was placed under the immediate orders of the Resident at Baroda, 
and in addition to his political duties, he has always had exclusive 
administrative control over the Vaghers and their cognate tribes. 
The first officer appointed was Lieut. Barton on whom devolved the 
difficult and wearisome task of restoring order from anarchy, and 
eevee: upon the unruly Vaghers to abandun their predatory 

abits and settle down to the peaceful pursuits of agriculture. This 
was ably and efficiently accomplished after the lapse of an anxious 
er of two years, and Lieut. Barton was then relieved,on promotion, 

y Major Johnstone in February 1861, to whom was entrusted the 
duty of raising a Vdgher Battalion, in which he however only 
partially succeeded, owing to his appointment soon afterwards to 
the command of his own corps, the lst Grenadiers. He was replaced 
in February 1862 by Captain Rice who completed the organization 
of the battalion ; but military service was not congenial to the 
Vaghers, who soon therefore took their discharge, and returned to 
the cultivation of their fields, preferring agriculture to the stern 
bonds of discipline. The corps was eventually disbanded and 
substituted by a Local Battalion which 1s still in existence. Its 
strength is 460 of all ranks inclusive of native officers, and is 
commanded, ex officio, by the Assistant Resident. 


During Captain Rice’s tenure of office, several rebel VAghers 
who had been captured after the rising in 1859 and imprisoned m 
the Rewa K dntha jail,unfortunately effected their escape inSeptember 
1862, and made straight for Okh&mandal, where they induced a 
considerable number of malcontent Vaghers to join them in out- 
lawry, and succeeded in unsettling the district again for several 
years afterwards. The leading spirits of this band were Mulu 
Méanek and Deva Manek, the grand-nephews of the old chief Jodha 
Manek, who headed the rebellion of 1859. They remained in out- 
lawry in Kathidwir till December 1867, plundering and devastating 
whole villages, and committing wholesale murders of the helpless 
inhabitants in several parts of the province. The outlaws were at 
length driven to bay on the Mancharda hill, by a force under Major 
Reynolds of the 17th Regiment N. I., and in the fight that ensued 
they were almost exterminated. In this affair Major Reynolds was 
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dangerously wounded in the head, and Captains Hebbert and 
LaTouche, Assistants to the Political Agent, were killed. Mulu 
Manek managed to escape, and was not caught till May of the 
following year, when he was shot dead by a party of Porbandar 
Sibandi, near the village of Rénpur, and the few followers who were 
with him also shared the same fate. This was the last of the 
disturbances, and the Vaghers, convinced by this time of the 
futility of further resistance, gradually submitted to their fate, and 
have given since then but little cause for trouble or anxiety. 


Captain Rice was succeeded by Lieut. William Scott in 1865, who 
raised and organised the present Okh4mandal Battalion. He was 
relieved by Captain Jackson in 1873, who had previously officiated 
as Assistant Resident during Captain Scott’s absence on two years’ 
furlough to England. Captain Jackson was succeeded by Major 
Walter Scott in 1875, who still retains office iu the capacity of 
Assistant to the Agent to the Governor General at Baroda. 


There are two descriptions of land tenure, the bhog and the salamt. 
Bhog, which literally signifies enjoyment, being also used in the 
sense of full assessment is the tenure under which all Okhdémandal 
husbandmen, not under the jurisdiction of the Assistant to the 
Agent tothe Governor General, are allowed to take up land for 
agricultural purposes. Such holders may retain the land they 
cultivate for the whole of their lifetime so long as they regularly 
pay the land assessment, and provided it is not required for public 
— Their heirs may succeed to this land on similar conditions. 

e salami tenure 1s applicable to Vaghers and their cognate 
tribes, each of whom is entitled to a sdnti (48 bighas) of land, on 
payment of one rupee per annum, provided he can satisfy the 
authorities that he possesses a pair of bullocks and the requisite 
agricultural implements; and conditional also upon his good 
behaviour. If a V4gher or a Vadhel in the enjoyment of salami 
land wages war against the Queen or Gaikwéar, or goes into outlawry, 
he, tpse facto, forfeits his holding for ever. No saldmz holder can 
alienate his land by sale, gift or mortgage. He cannot sublet it 
under any circumstances whatsoever, nor can he transfer it to 
another without express permission being officially accorded. Three 
rates of assessment on bhog land prevail in the district. The 
highest rate for the land in the northern and central Okha, which is 
the most fertile in the district, is fixed at Rs. 22 per santi: the 
next rate is Rs. 20 per all land in southern Okha; and the third 
rate is Rs. 12, leviable on land in the north-west corner of the 
district in the vicinity of Araémda, the soil of which is sandy and 
comparatively unproductive. The revenue is payable in two 
instalments; the first being due immediately after the harvest, and 
the second two months later, but cultivators may pay up the whole 
amount in a lump sum if they so wish. If a landholder refuses to 
pay his arrears of revenue, his private property may be seized and 
sold by auction in satisfaction of the State demands. Ploughing 
animals and agricultural implements are however exempt from 
seizure, Cases of failure to pay up arrears are very rare, except, of 
course, during seasons of drought, which occur quadrennially on the 
average, when suspensions are granted but not remissions. Mehmans 
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are generally very regular in meeting their liabilities, but Vaghers 
are dreadfully backward in this respect, and the collection of revenue 
from them has always been a wearisome and difficult process. 


The courts of the Assistant Agent to the Governor General, and 
the vahivatdar are the only two tribunals in Okh&mandal for the 
administration of criminal justice. The assistant is invested with 
the powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge, with certain modifications, 
and he tries all cases connected with the Vaghers and their cognate 
tribes. The vahivatidr has the powers of a first class magistrate, 
and he disposes of all other cases, except extraditional cases, which 
are tried by the vahivatdar and the Assistant conjointly. Special 
cases are usually tried by the Assistant, independently of the 
vahivatdar. 


The administration of civil justice in Vagher cases is condncted 
by the munsiff whose decrees are subject to the concurrence of the 
Assistant. All other cases are disposed of by the munsiff alone. 
Hitherto the munsiff has had jurisdiction over cases not exceeding 
a value of Rs. 1000. Civil and criminal appeals from the decisions 
of the Assistant lie to the Agent to the Governor General at Baroda. 
The vahivatddr’s criminal cases are subject to appeal to the subah of 
Amreli, and the civil cases tried by the munsif independently of 
the Assistant, may be appealed against to the Sessions Judge of 
Amrell. 


The military force at Dwarka consists of one company from a 
Bombay Native Regiment, and the Okha&mandal Battalion. The 
former is commanded by a Subedar, the latter by the Assistant 
Agent to the Governor General, assisted by the Adjutant. A thanah 
composed of a non-commissioned officer and three privates from the 
Okhdmandal Battalion is stationed at every Vagher village. The 
detachment at Beyt from the same corps consists of one Havaldar, 
two Naiks, and 27 Privates. The Katcheri, Temple, and Bazdr 
guards, besides treasure and other escort parties, are also furnished 
by this regiment. The British detachment furnishes the jail guard 
only. A small police force consisting of four Jamaédars and 40 
sepoys was organised in 1877 for service in Okhdmandal. The 
Okha policemen assist the district fanjddrs in the detection and 
suppression of crime, and patrol at night time the towns and villages 


in which they are stationed. The estimated revenue is £7000 


(Rs. 70,000) of which the principal items in 1879 were land revenue 
£2000, land and sea custom £1900, and taxes £2300. 


In 1881 there were thirteen schools with 800 pupils. A civil hospital 
has recently been established in one of the healthiest localities of 
Dwarka,by the munificence of Mr. Vishrém Mavji,a wealthy merchant 
of Bombay. It 1s under the management of the Dw4rka civil surgeon, 
who has charge also of the military hospital of the Okhamandal 
Battalion. The hospital of the British detachment is under the 
care of a native hospital assistant. The daily average attendance 
of patients at the civil hospital is about 80, and that of the 
regimental and detachment hospitals is 15 and 4 respectively. 
There are no dispensaries in the other towns of the district, though 
quacks abound everywhere especially at Beyt. 
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The temples of Dwdrka and Beyt are the only objects of interest 
that seem t6 merit some slight description. In other respects these 
towns are chiefly remarkable for their swarms of unsavoury pilgrims 
and the vile smells of pestiferous concentration from the filth 
accumulations and other insanitary surroundings. 


This temple of Dw&rkénéth is built on the north bank of the 
Gomti creek. Some Hindus ascribe its erection to Vajranabh, 
the grandson of Krishna; others affirm in the most solemn manner, 
that it was built in one night by supernatural agency ; while native 
historians declare it to have been founded about 1400 years ago by 
Gupt Réja, a ruler on the Ganges, who is said to have invaded and 
subjugated Okhdmandal at some period during his reign. 
Architecturally thetempleisconstructed on the same plan and system 
as most of the Hindu sacred edifices of antiquity. It consists of a 
shrine, a spacious audience hall, the roof of which is supported by 
60 columns of granite and sandstone, and a conical spire in height 
about 170 feet. The body of the temple has five storeys, its height 
being about 100 feet. The spire has six storeys with a spiral 
staircase of sandstone giving access to the finial. The length of 
the plinth of the temple is about 90 feet, and its breadth 20 feet. 
Externally the body of the temple and the spire are profusely carved 
from base to pinnacle, but internally they are characterised by 
excessive plainness and simplicity of style. The shrine is elaborately 
ornamented, and the figure of Ganpati is sculptured over the 
entrance, which indicates that the temple is dedicated to Shiv. 
The chief material employed in the construction is an inferior quality 
of sandstone obtained from the local quarries. The stone is being 
gradually disintegrated by the destructive action of the elements. 


The number of pilgrims annually visiting the temple is computed 
at 10,000, of which number about 2000 only are required to pay the 
fee of Rs. 9 for privilege of bathing in the Gomti. The remaining 
8000 consist of Brahmans, Bhéts, Chérans, S4dhus, and all servants, 
from whom no fee is levied. The revenue derivable from this source 
is estimated at about Rs. 20,000 per annum. In former years nearly 
twice this amount used to be realised. 


The island of Beyt is situate in the Gulf of Cutch, about two miles 
to the north of the mainland of Okh4mandal. It is usually called 
Beyt Sankhodhér, from the similarity of its configuration to the 
conch shell, which is found extensively on its shores. The principal 
temples on the island are the old and new sacred edifices of Shan 
Narayan, dedicated to Machh Avatér, the first incarnation of Vishnu, 
and six others consecrated to Dw4rkénéth, his four wives, and his 
mother. They are named, respectively, Dwark4néth, Lakshmiji, 
Sattiya Bhémé4ji, Jémbuvatti, Rédhdji, and Devkiji. The style of 
architecture of the new Shankh Néréyan temple is similar to that 
of the old structure, which resembled in its main features the temple 
at Dwarka, though its dimensions are much smaller. It was built 
about 80 years ago by the Réo of Cutch, and it stands near the 
Shankh Talav, or sacred reservoir, about 500 yards to the north- 
east of the town. Hindus declare that the old temple was built 
during the Satya Yug, about 24 million years ago, in celebration of 
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the struggle between Mach Avatar and the Daitya, or monster, called 
Shankhasur, who used to oppress the Brd4hmans of Beyt in those 
misty ages. The combat terminated, of course, in the overthrow 
and death of the fabulous monster, to the glory of Vishnu and the 
deliverance of the down-trodden priests. The other six temples, 
mentioned above, were originally built in the ancient style of Hindu 
architecture, inside the fort wall, a short time subsequently to the 
Musalmdn invasion of the island in a.p. 1460. But during the 
assault of the fort by a British force under Colonel Donovan they 
were all partially destroyed by artillery fire, and afterwards blown 
up by gunpowder. They were repaired in the same year (1858) by 
His ilighness Khanderaév Gdikwiar. The architecture of the new 
temples is very plain and unpretentious, and outwardly they 
resemble modern stone houses with dead walls and flat roofs. 
‘Unadorned is best adorned’ was evidently the guiding principle of 
the unaspiring builder. 


Pa is a small separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the Chok 
thunah. The télukah consists of but one village and the tulukdars 
are Sarvaiya Rajputs. Pa is nine miles south-west of Chok, and 
two miles west of Jesar. It lies at the foot of the Und hills on 
their northern slope. The population of Pa by the census of 1872 
was 416 and by that of 1881 300 souls. 


Pachhega’m is a soparate tribute-paying tdlukah consisting of 
four villages, subordinate to the Chamardi thanah. The tdlukdars 
are Devdni Gohils Bhdy4d of Bhavnagar. Pachhegaém lies about 
two miles to the north-west of Vala and six miles north-west of 
Chamardi. It is twelve miles distant from the Dhola Junction 
railway station to the north-west. Pachheg4ém is the head- 
quarters of the Prashnora branch of Nagar Bréhmans. They are 
particularly famous for the extent of their acquirements as 
astrologers, physicians, priests, readers of the Purdns, &c. 
Pachhegém formed the original appanage of Gohil Devoji, son of 
Thaékor Sartdnji of Sihor, and hence his offspring are called 
Devdnis. All Devdnis with some few exceptions own a share in 
Pachhegam. The population of Pachhegdém according to the census 
of 1872 was 3354 and according to that of 1881 2679 souls. 


Pal is a separate tribute-paying state with fifth class jurisdiction. 
It is situated in the Hél&r district and lies seven miles south-west 
of Rajkot on the south bank of atributary of the Aji river called 
Nyéri. The tulukah consists of five villages, three of which are held 
by cadets. The annual revenue of the talukah is from five to ten 
thousand rupees annually. The télukddr isa Jddeja Rajput anda 
cadet of Rajkot. The population of Pal according to the census of 
1872 was 599 and according to that of 1881 587 souls. 


Palliya‘d. This isa separate tribute-paying tdlukah belonging to 
the Khachar Kéthis of the Thebéni branch. It is the head-quarters 
of a second class Agency thanih. The fdlukah consists of seventeen 
villages. P&liyéd was for a short time the head-quarters of one of 
the earlier political officers deputed to Kathidwér, viz. Captain 
Greenwood, First Assistant Resident, Baroda, who was sent in 1809 
to co-operate with Major Corsellis who was posted with a force at 
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P4liyaéd to overawe the K4this. The town isa flourishing one and is 
situated on the southern bank of the Goma river which joins the 
Suk Bhaédar at Ranpur. It is about eight miles west of its village 
of Kundli, which is under the jurisdiction of Dhandhuka. There is 
a railway station at Kundli. Pdéliyddis about ten miles north-west 
of Botad, and eleven miles south-west of Rdnpur. Both of these 
— are 1mportant stations on the Bhévnagar-Wadhwan Railway. 

t exports grain and cotton to both Ranpur and Botad, but principally 
to the latter. It was originally a subordinate village to ance, the 
great Sarvaiya holding in this part of the country, from whence this 
tribe of Chuddsamas derived their name. Kalo Khdchar great 
grandson of Thebo Khadchar, who gave his name to the Thebéni 
branch of Khdchars, conquered Sarva and Paéliyéd from the 
Sarvaiyds in about a.p.1710. After this conquest the Kaéthis made 
Péliy4d their head-quarters and Sarva which had given its name to 
the parganah under the Moghal Government, has sunk into an 
insignificant village. The population of Pdliy4d according to the 
census of 1872 was 3169 and according to that of 1881 3368 souls. 
Pdliydd lies four miles east-north-east from Sarva. 


Palita’na is the principal town of the tdlukah of the same name. 
The chief is a Gohil Rajput and exercises second class jurisdiction. 
The td lukah consists of two mahdls or revenue sub-divisions, Péliténa 
and Gariddhar, a former capital. The ¢alukah comprises in all about a 
hundred villages with an annual revenue of about five /ékhs of rupees. 
Pélitana is situated on the southern bank of the Khari stream, an 
affluent of the Shatrunj river and lies about a mile distant from 
the hill of Shatrunjaya so sacred in the Jain annals, and is fourteen 
miles south of Songad, the district head-quarters, and a station 
on the Bhavnagar-Wadhwan Railway. It is a flourishing town and 
has a fair grain and cotton trade. Of late years owing to the large 
growth of sugarcane in Paliténa territory, molasses have been 
exported. Paliténa was the chief town of a parganah under the 
Moghal Government, and was the site of an imperial thanah. Its 
chieftains derive their origin from Gohil Shahji (one of the sons of 
Sejakji) who was granted the tapa of Mdndvi by the Rao of 
Junégad on the occasion of the marriage of Shaéhji’s sister Valam 
Kunvarba to the Réo. Others say that Sdrangji, his elder brother, 
gave Shéhji the M&ndvi tapa. Not long afterwards, these Gohils 
acquired Gdriddhdr, and moved their capital thither. Shahji was 
succeeded by his son Sarjanji and he by Arjanji I., Arjanji by 
Noghanji I., Noghanji by Bhéroji. Bhaéroji was succeeded by Banoji, 
Banoji by Shavoji, Shavoji by Hadoji, Hadoji by Kaéndhoji I. and 
Kéndhoji by Noghanji II., Noghanji had a feud with the celebrated 
Loma Khuméan of Kherdi who deprived him of Gaériddhar, but after- 
wards with the aid of Akher4jji of Sihor, Noghanji recovered it. He 
then made peace with Loma Khuman and granted him the village of 
R4énigé4m. Noghanji was succeeded by Arjanji II., and Arjanji by 
KéndhojilI., Kandhoji by Shavoji II., Shavoji was much harassed 
by the Khuman KAthis, and finally was killed fighting with them 
at the village of Khéra, a few miles from G4riddhar, and now under 
Bhavnagar. He was succeeded by his son Sartdnji I. who was 
succeeded by Kéudhoji III., Kandhoji was succeeded by Prathirajj1 
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and he by Noghanji III., Noghanji was succeeded by Sarta4nji II. 
who was treacherously killed at Pdliténa in about a.p. 1766 by his 
Bhéyéd Alubhéi who usurped the gddi. Sartdnji was succeeded by 
his brother Unadji who was re-seated by the assistance of Odha 
_— of Ansodar of whom the following couplet is said by the 
bards : 
He seated Thékor Unad 

On the throne of Palhitana, 
You made Oh Odha the fate of Alu 

To resemble that of Harchand. 

Odha Khumén having killed Alubh4i administered the affairs of 
Péliténe in the name of Unadji whom he kept in subjection and did 
not permit to have a voice in the government. He also showed a 
desire to usurp the falukah. But Unadji contrived to expel him. 
Unadji was afterwards at feud with Pitha Khumén, as well as with 
Thékor bbe wepreis f of Bhavnagar but while remaining on the 
defensive, he avol ad all actusl aggressive warfare as far as was in 
his power. He also wisely consolidated his rule and maintained a 
respectable force. Once however he attacked Sihor unsuccessfully 
when Vakhatsinghji was fighting with Shivrdm Gardi the Gaikwér 
commander. In retaliation for this, Vakhatsinghji harried the 
Gériadhér district and besieged Péliténa, but Unadji made so stout 
a defence that he was obliged to retire without taking the place. 
In his time Colonel Walker’s permanent settlement of the tribute 
of the Kathi4wér chieftains was concluded. But the maintenance 
of a large force for so many years, as well as the ravages of Vakhat- 
singhji in the Gdriadhdr district and other expenses, plunged the 
tilukah deeply in debt. So much so that large sums were owing to 
Vakhatchand Khushdlchand the Nagar Seth of the Jain sect at 
Ahmadabad who as a lineal descendant of jeweller (jahvert) Séntidds 
had a hereditary connection with the sacred hill of Shatrunja 
In 1821 the estate appears to have been held in farm by this 
Vakhatchand and it so continued until a.p. 1831 when the farm 
was renewed to Vakhatchand’s son Hemchand under Government 
guarantee. It thus remained until 1843. Thdékor Unadji died in 
1820, and was succeeded by his son Kdndhoji IV. during whose 
time but little effort was made to free the estate from its 
entanglements. Thaékor K4ndhoji’s rule was weak, and on his death 
in 1840 he was succeeded by his son Noghanji who does not 
appear to have been gifted with greater abilities than his father. 
The consequence was that the state remained embarrassed, and but 
for the wise efforts of Kunvar Prat&psing would have continued 
in the hands of the Jain Nagar Sheth. Much enmity arose between 
the chiefs and the Jain Nagar Sheth owing to this protracted 
occupation of the tajukah and its revenues by the latter, and the 
consequent relegation of the Thdkors to a subordinate position. 
During Noghanji’s lifetime his son and successor Pratdpsing, who 
far surpassed his predecessors in intellect, conducted most of the 
state affairs. Perceiving that the main thing to be done was to free 
the tdlukah from the dominion of the Jains, and at the same time 
to pay off the debt, he devoted all his energies to this end, and in 
1844 during his father’s lifetime emancipated the tdélukah from 
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the farm, and did much towards clearing off the debt. He then 
devoted his attention to making the estate mch and populous. He 
succeeded to the gadi on his father’s death in 1860 and during his 
short rule introduced many improvements. But he died in this same 
year (1860) and was oor by his son Sursinghji the present 
chief, then a youth of seventeen years of age. 


The present chief has always displayed intellectual qualities of a 
superior order, combined with much force of character. During his 
time, it is no exaggeration to say that he has done more for his 
talukah than all his predecessors were able to effect. He is still 
young, being only about forty years of age. His estate is now, 
principally through his own exertions, in a flourishing condition, 
and his treasury full. There is a school, dispensary, and post 
office at Pélitana and the usual courts of justice. A made-road 
connects P4élitdna with Songad and the portion from Péliténa town 
to the frontier has been constructed at the expense of this chief. 
Another road is being constructed between P&liténa and Gériddhéar. 
The chief has a great taste for horses, and is much interested in 
horse-breeding, and has some capital young stock of his own rearing. 
Th&kor Sursinghji has two sons ; the elder M&nsingji is about 22 
years of age, and is an extremely amiable and well mannered youth, 
and is acquainted with both English and Gajarati. The second son 
SdAmatsingji is nineteen years of age. 


Shatrunjaya the most sacred hill of the Jains, lies about a mile 
south of the town. It is 1977 feet above the level of the sea. The 
summit is divided into two peaks, but the valley between has been 

artly built up with masonry by a wealthy Jain merchant named 
Motishéh, The entire summit is covered with temples among 
which the most famous are those of A’'dinéth, Kumér P4l, Vimal 
Shéh, Sampriti R4ja, and the Chomukh. This last is the most 
lofty temple on the hill, and can be clearly distinguished at a 
distance of five and twenty miles. This hill is the most sacred of 
the five sacred hills of the Jains.' Mr. Kinloch Forbes in the 
R4s Méla describes it as the ‘ first of all places of pilgrimages, the 
bridal hall of those who would win everlasting rest.’ Owing to 
the special sanctity of this hill, Jains from all parts of India are 
most anxious to construct temples on this hill and all members of 
this faith feel it a duty to, if possible, perform one pilgrimage here 
during their life. This brief notice of the hill cannot be more fitly 
prt than by the following eloquent paragraph from the 
Ras Mala: 


‘There is hardly a city in India, through its length and breadth, 
from the river of Sind to the sacred Ganges, from Hemala’s 
diadem of ice s, to the throne of his virgin daughter, Rudra’s 
destined bride, that has not supplied at one time or other 
contributions of wealth to the edifices which crown the hill of 
Pélitana ; street after street, and square after square, extend 
these shrines of the Jain faith with their stately enclosures, half 
palace, half fortress, raised in marble magnificence, upon the 


1 The others are : Girnér, Abu, Taringa, in Gujarat ; and S4met Sikhar in Behar. 
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lonely and majestic mountain, and like the mansions of another 
world, far removed in upper air from the ordinary tread of 
mortals.’ 


There is a Muhammadan shrine called Angfr Pir on the summit 
of the hill, but without the fort. The population of Paélitana 
according to the census of 1872 was 10,243, and according to that 
of 1881 7659 souls. 


Pa’'nch Tala’vda is about twelve miles to the north-east of 
Lilia. In 1872 the population amounted to 1182, and in 1881 
to 1404 souls. The village is locally very famous for the excellent 
ornis (sowing drills) made here, and cultivators from a distance 
of over a hundred miles will come to Panch Taldvda to purchase 
ornis. The village contains well-to-do merchants and cultivators, 
and some of the latter trade on their own account. 


Pa’ncha’vada isa separate tribute paying tdlukah situated in 
the Gohilvad district, about two miles south of Songad station, and 
five or six miles south-west of Sihor. It 1s about twelve miles north- 
east of Péliténa. The talukah is subordinate to the Songad thanah 
and consists of but the one village of Panchavada. The talukdars 
are Vaéchaéni Gohils and Bhéyéd of Bhavnagar. The population of 
P&nchavada according to the census of 1872 was 504, and according 
to that of 188] 441 souls. 


Pardhari, the chief town of the mahél of the samename, issituated 
on the east bank of the river Dondi, about eighteen miles north-west 
of Rdjkot. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
2416 souls but this number sank to 2114 in 1881 consequent on 
the famine of 1878-79. This town is situated on the high road to 
Joria (Jodia) from Rd&jkot, and there is a traveller's bungalow 
there. The citadel of Pardhari is strongly built, and occupies a 
commanding position on the bank of the river. Formerly the 
merchants of Pardhari carried on a considerable trade in oil and 
oilseed with Joria, but now they principally have transactions in 
grain with Dhrol, and Tankéra under Morvi. | 


Pa'star, situated to the west and at the foot of Barda hills, lays 
claim to considerable antiquity, though now an insignificant vill 
of only 456 inhabitants according to the census of 1872, and 466 
according to that of 1881. It would seem formerly to have been 
a considerable town. There is the ancient temple of Amba Mata 
here, and the place is said to have been the ancient Mungi-Patan. 


Pasna’vada is situated five and a half miles to the east 
of Sutrdpdda, and the inhabitants are principally of the J&dav, 
Barad, Rathod, Chohdn, Vais, Dodia, Nakum clans, and other Kardia 
Rajputs. According to the censas of 1872 the population 
amounted to 1230 souls, but after the famine of 187&-79 it sank 
to 1163 persons in all. There is a temple and kund or reservoir 
here sacred to Gdyatri the wife of Brabma. Iam not aware of 
any other temple in India sacred to this goddess. The ruins at 
Pasndvada show it to have been once a large and populous place. 
The inscription of Samvat 1514 (a.p. 1458) is singularly interest- 
ing both as being bilingual (Persian and Sanskrit) and as showing 
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‘that in a.p. 1458 Pasnfvada was governed by Malik Asad, son of 
Malik Muhammad, son of Malik Mubdrak on behalf of Sultdén 
Kutb-ud-din of Gujarét. This local official caused the fort wall to 
be built. 


Patan Somnath. This celebrated city, situated in about 23° 53’ 
north latitude and 70° 24’ east longitude, is usually called Patan 
Somn&th, Prabhds-Paétan, Deva-Patan, and in modern times Veraval- 
Patan. It is the chief town of that portion of the coast belt called 
Nagher, extending from Mddhavpur under Porbandar to the further 
frontier of Babridvdr. This portion of the coast appears to have 
been highly cultivated and populous from the earliest times, and to 
have carried on trade with the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, and African 
Coast, as wellas with other Indian ports. This town was celebrated as 
being the city of the famous shrine of Somnath. This is the place 
where the Jadavs slew each other, and where Krishna was shot by 
the Bhil. The three rivers, Sarasvati, Hiranya, and Kapila, unite 
near here, and form the sacred Triveni ere they join the boundless 
ocean. The following description of the site is borrowed from the 
Ras Mala: ‘The small port and bay of Veraval lie on the south- 
western coast of Saurdshtra, in a country exceedingly rich, thickly 
wooded and in high cultivation. Upon a projection of land, 
forming the southern extremity of this little bay, which with its 
bold and graceful curvature, and its golden sands kept in perpetual 
agitation by the surf, has been pronounced unrivalled in India, 
stands the city of Dev Pdtan or Prabhads.’ It appears from the 
first accounts which can now be gleaned, whether of history or 
tradition, to have been ruled by the Chavadas, and the almost 
unanimous consensus of ancient writers declares its shores to have 
been infested by pirates. Marco Polo alone speaks of its being a 
place of considerable trade and free from corsairs, but this is not 
the view taken by Al Biruni or indeed by other writers. Mahmud 
of Ghazni conquered the town in A.p. 1026, and it certainly appears 
both from legends, ballads, and the testimony of inscriptions that he 
left behind a Muhammadan Governor. Subsequently the V4j4s (a 
sub-branch of the Rathod tribe) acquired Somnéth Patan and the 
kingdom of Nagher, and revived the glories of the ancient fane. 
But it was again cast down by Alagh Khan Circa in a.p. 1800, and 
the coast belt or Ndgher kingdom conquered. From this date 
Muhammadan supremacy prevailed throughout the belt, and from 
the reign of Muhammad Tughlak, regular governors were appointed. 
The inscriptions of the time of the Emperor Firoz Tughlak show a 
settled dominion, and this continued throughout the time of the 
Gujarét Sulténs, both anterior and posterior to the conquest of 
Jundgad by Mahmud Begadha. Previous to Alagh Khdan’s 
conquest, we find local chieftains ruling at Patan subject to the 
paramount power of the Anhilvida sovereigns. Subsequently we 
find local chieftains owing the sway of Delhi. Then the Gujarat 
Sultans became paramount, and finally Pdtan fell under the Moghals 
after the conquest of Sorath in Akbar’s reign. By this time the 
temple had again been levelled twice, viz. once by Muzafar I. and 
once by his grandson Ahmad Shéh I. of Gujarat, and the local 
chieftains were effaced. Afterwards when the Moghal power was 
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dissolved, Patan was usurped by the Kasbdtis, and was conqnered 
at different times by the Shekh of Mangrol and the Ré&na of 
Porbandar ; but finally, owing to the gallantry and statesmanship 
of Divdan <Amarji, it was conquered by the Nawd&b of 
Junégad in whose hands it remains. JBarbosa (Stanley's 
translation) speaks of Patemxi or Pétan Shri as a great city, a good 
seaport, very rich, and of great trade. In point of fact Patan has 
been and has remained populous principally owing to two causes. 
The first was its fame as a shrine, and this attracted hither 
thousands of visitors and pilgrims from all parts of India up till 
about the middle of the nth century, and when the shrine 
had been ruined past recognition, and when consequently its 
populousness would have suffered, it had become the principal 
rt of embarkation for Muhammadan pilgrims to the cities of 
kah and Madinah, and this lasted until it was superseded by 
Surat. Though it is eclipsed now as far as wealth and population 
are concerned, by the neighbouring and immediately adjacent port 
of Verdval, it is still an important town. The population of Patan 
by the census of 1872 was 6856 and in 1881 this number fell to 6644 
owing to the ravages of the famine of 1878-79. The rule of the 
Chuddsamas never appears to have extended to Pétan and Nagher, 
which seems, until the Muhammadan conquest, to have been 
ruled by local chieftains. Somnéth is said to have been called 
Bhairaveshvar in the Satya Yug, Shravarnikeshvar in the Treta 
Yug, Shrigdleshvar in the DwApur Yug, and in the present or 
Kali Yug, Somnéth. The temple is said to have been first built 
of gold by Somr4j, then of silver by Raévana, then of wood by 
Krishna, and then of stone by Bhimdeva of Anhilvdda, and to 
have been repaired and beautified by Kumér Pél of Anhilvdda. 
Ahilyabéi, widow of Holkar, built the new temple of Somnath at 
a little distance from the old one in a.p. 1783. Pf&tan called 
in Sanskrit Pattan, is the capital of the division of the peninsula 
called the Prabhdsa Kshetra. Prabhdsa means the very shining, 
the exceedingly brilliant. The Prabhd4sa Khanda or Prabhdsa 
Chapter of the Skand Purdn contains many Shlokas or verses as 
to the reason why this country and town were named Prabhaaa. 
It would be too long to quote them all but I quote three as being 
specially interesting : 
Oh Goddess! of all the splendid places on earth, this is the most 
brilliant 


It is the first of places of pilgrimage, hence it is called Prabbds. 
Oh Goddess, the brilliancy which the moon lost from the curse of 
aksha. 


D 
Here it recovered, and therefore is this place called Prabhas. 
Oh wife! The place where the Sun is always present, 
Is on that account called Prabh4s in the three worlds. 

The story of Daksha is as follows: Daksha was a demi-god created 
by Brahma for the purpose of creating animal and vegetable life. 
He had fifty daughters, of whom he married twenty-seven (who 
now shine in heaven as the twenty-seven lunar mansions (nakshatras) 
to the Moon. But the Moon loved Rohini (the asterism in Taurus 
consisting of five stars and including the bright star Aldebaran) alone 
and remained solely with her. On this the other twenty-six 
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damsels complained to their father and Daksha scolded the Moon 
and desired him to treat his wives equally. But the Moon remained 
obdurate, on which Daksha cursed him and doomed him to suffer 
from perpetual consumption. The Moon stricken with grief, now 
sought all the holy places for alleviation of his pain, and after 
visiting’ many places in vain at length came to Prabhas, where 
he worshipped Shiv with great devotion. Shiv taking pity on 
him directed that he should wane in brilliancy for but fifteen days, but 
in the following fifteen days should recover his lost splendour. In 
gratitude for this, the Moon erected a golden temple to Shiv over 
the previously existing ling, and named it Somnaéth or Lord of 
the Moon, in memory of the service rendered him. The ling at 
Somn4th is one of the twelve famous so-called self-existent lings, 
not installed or established by any one. The temple, though as 
above mentioned, three times destroyed by the Muhammadans, was 
nevertheless three times rebuilt and so late as a.p. 1700 was still 
a place of great sanctity. But in 1706 Aurangzeb ordered its 
destruction, and looking at the style in which the ruins have been 
patched up, and the poorness of the remains, there seems every 
reason to believe that this order was carried out. The Prabhds 
Kshetra is also called the Bhaskar Kshetra and this term also 
seems, like the third shloka above quoted, to allude to the ancient 
worship of the Sun formerly so prevalent throughout the coast 
belt, and especially in Nd4gher. Another name of Patan is Shiv 
Pattan, but this name occurs principally in bardic verse (see Rés 
Mala, edition of 1878, page 276). The limits of the Prabh&s 
Kshetra are given in the following shloka : 

On the east Taptodaka Svémi, 

On the west they say is Madhava, 

On the north the daughter of the Sun, 

And on the south the lord of the rivers. 

Taptodaka Svdmi is Tulsishdma; Mddhava is the shrine of 
Krishna Madhava Réi at Madhavpur. The daughter of the Sun 
is the Bhadravati or river Bhdédar, and the lord of the rivers is the 
sea. One of the legends in the Purdns relative to the old sun 
worship in Pattan is as follows. Surya Narfyan (the Sun) used 
levee to shine in Prabh&s with his full splendour. This was 
so great that his wife Chhaya (shadow) could not approach him. He 
therefore divided his brilliancy into sixteen parts and retained only 
four, t.e. one-fourth of the whole, and thus Chhaya was able to come 
near her husband, from whom she is inseparable. The remaining 
twelve-sixteenths of his brilliancy he bestowed on twelve temples of 
the sun in Prabhdés Kshetra. P&tan seems to have been the head- 
quarters of the V4ja rule, thongh the Chuddsama’s territory reached 
as near as Goraj about six miles north of Mingrol, where there is a 
paliyo or memorial-stone dated Samvat 1450 (a.o. 1394) to the 
memory of Patel Puna’s son Bhima who fell fighting in the 
victorious reign of Mokalsingh while rescuing the village cattle. 
The concluding words of the inscription are confused, but there is 
distinct mention of the W4ja frontier. 


The following is an extract from the inscription dated Samrat 
1225 (a.p. 1169) in the temple of the Bhadra Kali goddess : 
B 613—77 
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This city as it were the face (i.e. the mont beautiful part) of the earth, the 
ornament of the world, and treasury of all wealth, specially favoured by 
Mahddev, was established by the Moon to celebrate the cure of his grievous 
malady of consumption, and stands in a commanding position near the sea. 

Somnéth Pattan is also called Sompur, and hence the Sompura 
Brdéhmans and masons derive their names. It is said that ipa 
masons (Saldts) were originally Brdhmans, and the caste were seated 
at dinner on the sea-shore on the occasion of the installation of the 
Bhidia Mahddev or Shashi Bhushan! Mahddev between Pattan 
and Verdval. (This temple was said to have been originally built 
by the moon). On this occasion a fish fell into the vessel in which 
the food was being cooked, and they who partook of this food 
became Sompur Saldts (or masons) while they who abstained 
remained Sompur Bréhmans. It is said that the Moon brought 
these Bréhmans with him and they asked him what provision he 
was going to make for them. He replied that they should be the 
priests of this holy place of pilgrimage. Since then they have 
remained here as priests of this shrine, and are called Somparas. 
The Sompura masons are however no longer to be found in Pattan, 
but some still live in Dhréngadhra, Visalnagar, &c. 


Sult4n Mahmud’s celebrated expedition appears to have been made 
in A.D. 1026. He seems to have marched with such rapidity by way 
of Anhilvadda Patan that the Hindu R4&jds were unable to collect 
their forces for its defence. Thence he seems to have marched by 
way of the Bh4l, i.e. the country between Wadhwdn and Vala to 
the sea coast, and to have destroyed Delvdda (Dabalvdrah, Ellots 
India, vol. II. page 470), and thence to have marched upon Somnath 
and after a sharp fight for two days, to have conquered both the city 
and temple. Immense spoil was found in the temple, and after a 
short stay Mahmud returned to Ghazni. Elhot (Vol. II. page 472) 
says that ten thousand populated villages were held by the temple 
as an endowment, and that three hundred musicians and five hundred 
dancing girls were attached to it. There were also 300 barbers to 
shave the heads of the pilgrims. In the account of the temple 
given in the third volume of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi the destraction of the 
temple in the time of Aurangzeb is specially noted. From the above 
legends and accounts I think we may gather this much, that the 
portion of the coast near Somndéth was in very ancient times 
specially famous for temples of the Sun, and the country was ruled 
by a solar dynasty, probably by the Gohils. Afterwards a chief 
of lunar race named Somréj, possibly a Chévada, conquered the 
country and erected the temple to Mahddev calling it after his own 
name Somn&éth. This has been expanded in the Purdns to the 
legends above recounted. The temple at its most flourishing 
period may possibly have been endowed with 1000 villages but 
10,000 seems out of the question. 


Patan 1s now specially famous for the manufacture of door locks 
made of wood and iron. It is the head-quarters of a mahal or 





1 He who has the moon as his ornament. 
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= division, and a revenue and judicial officer acta tapes courts Chapter XIII. 
ere. ‘There is also a dispensary and vernacular school and also a na 
girls’ school. The aur i surrounded by a wall with towers at —— 
intervals and by a ditch, and there are some wealthy bankers and 
merchants residing there. But the monied classes have principally 
taken themselves to the neighbouring town and port of Verdaval. 
Among the Muhammadan saints the Mdngroli Shah is the most 
famous. He is said to have visited the town before its conquest 
by Mahmnd Ghaznavi and to have been so disgusted at the 
oppression practised there, specially on the Muhammadan population, 
that he journeyed to Ghazni and induced Sultén Mahmud to effect 
the conquest of the place. His shrine is without the Verdval Gate 
of the city, not far distant from the temple of the Bhidia Mahdadev. 
Three fairs are held here during the year. That of Chand Katél 
on the sixteenth of the Muhammadan month of Muharram at the 
shrine of Chand Kat4l about four miles to the north of the town; 
that of Méngroli Shéh in the month of Jeshta (June); the 
Dasera fair in the month of Ashvin sud 10th held in honour of the 
Kank4ai Mother. 


The following shloka is said about Prabhas Kshetra, but is also 
applied to Sorath, but the limits of Prabhds Kshetra closely or 
nearly correspond to those of the modern Sorath: 

Prabhas has jewels five 
The river (Sarasvati), women, horses, 
The fourth Somnath, the fifth the presence of Hari.! 

Pa'tanva’'v is a village belonging to Gondal lying at the foot § PAtanvdv. 
of the Osham hill (1032 feet high) on its north-western slope. It 
is about seven miles south of Upleta, and fourteen miles south-west 
of Dhordji, which town is at present the terminal station of the 
Bhaévnagar-Gondal Railway. Itis about four miles and a half distant 
from the river Bhéidar. There is aruined fort and three tanks on the 
summit of the Osham bill. Obsidian is also found there. The present 
ag or township is surrounded by a wall. The ancient name of 
the Osham hill was Sardévo and there appears to have been a temple 

of the goddess MA&tri there from the earliest times. This is that 
Matri to whom in old times human sacrifices were offered. The 
P&ndavs when fleeing from the Kauravas it is said visited this hill, 
and Bhima by personating the goddess at the suggestion of Hedamba, 
daughter of Kabiro Daitya, rescued his brethren and killed the 
Daitya. After this Bhima married Hedamba, and restoring the image 
of the goddess payed her his respectful adoration. There is a 
temple of Shiva on this hill, who is worshipped under the name of 
Bhimndth. For the protection of this temple the form of a 
.Muhammadan place of worship has been built opposite toit. The 
MaAtri goddess is worshipped by both Kshatris and Ndgars and other 
classes. There is a fair held at the temple on the 30th of the dark 
half of Shrévan, on which occasion Khatris settle there their caste 
disputes. It is said that the Rdos of Junégad had a pleasure- 
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house on this hill, which was a favourite resort of theirs, and its 
site is now pointed out and known as the Ra Timbo. The popula- 
tion of Paétanvdv according to the census of 1872 was 1261 and 
according to that of 1581 1209 souls. There are 230 houses in the 
village. Inthe Girnér hill opposite to the Osham hill and just 
over Bilkha is a place called Hedamba-no-hitchko or Hedamba’s 
Swing. The name Osham is said to be derived from uru a thigh 
and samdn like, as the plateau is supposed to be thigh-shaped. 
There is also a swing of Herimba 1n this hill. 


Pa'tna is situated about 20 miles south-east of Botéd, and 
is in close proximity to the Gogha-Dhandhuka made road. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1872 it had a population of 1173 souls, which 
however sank to 1018 in 1881, consequent on the famine of 
1878-79. Pd&tna is principally famous for the khdro or soda found 
in its lands. Water mixed with this soda will, 1t is said, cook grain 
very expeditiously and well, and it 1s actually used for this pu 
by the inhabitants of Pdtna and the neighbouring villages. be 18 
also used in other native cookery, by washermen in washing clothes 
and in the preparation of kanku or redpowder used for making the 
forehead caste-marks. It is largely exported to Bombay. 


Pha‘chria was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukdh of the 
B&bridvad district. It lies about 13 miles north-west of Jafarabad. 
It is now under the jurisdiction of Jundgad. Phéachria is situated 
at the extreme south-east corner of the Gir forest. The Grdsids 
are Baébriés of the Kotila tribe. The population of Phachria 
according to the census of 1872 was 224 and according to that of 
1881 291 souls. 


Phulka. This village lies about twelve miles to the north-west of 
thetown of Una. The population in 1872 amounted to 272, but sank 
in 1881 to 207 souls after the famine of 1878-79. It was formerly 
a mere nes or hamlet and was repeopled in Samvat 1858 (ap. 1802) 
by Koli Veja Kana. The population consists at present principally 
of Ahirs, and Sorathia, Talpada and Ghedia Kolis, Sindhis and 
V&4ja Rajputs. There is a very interesting pdliyo or funeral 
monument here of one Lékha, son of SAya, of the Masdhani tribe, 
who built a temple on the bank of the Phulka Taldo. It is dated 
Sumvat 1448 (a.p. 1392) in the reign of the victorious Shivgan. 
This Shivgan is evidently the same as the Shivgan of the Bhuva 
Timbi inscription, and was probably one of the V4ja Rajas of 
Somnath who ruled the coast line from Mddhavpur to Jdfarabad. 
This coast line is usually called Nagher. Another ancient memorial 
stone dated Samvat 1475 (a.p. 1419) shows that one Parmar Réj 
Kashia, son of Parmar Maru Haria, was killed while defending the 
village and protecting cows and women. Vahi or Dhéra bandar 
hes about twenty-six miles south of the village. The tank contains 
water all the year round and is about ninety paces in length by 
seventy in breadth. It is covered with weeds and rushes. 

Pichdi was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukdh of the 
B&baridvéd district. It lies about eleven miles north-west of 
Jéfarabad. It is now under the jurisdiction of Jundgad. The 
Grdsids are Babrids of the Kotila tribe. The population of Pichdi 
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according to the census of 1872 was 179 and according to that of 
1881 311 souls. 


Pinda’ra. Thisvillage derives its name from the words pind, a 
lump of boiled rice offered in certain religious ceremonies of the 
Hindus, and tarak, causing to float, because these rice balls float 
in @ certain reservoir at this place. The village belongs to the 
BhAatia sub-division of the Khambhélia mahdl, and is situated 
twenty-four miles to the west of Khambhalia and six miles to the 
north-west of Bhatia. There is a small port at Pindd4ra) The 
population in 1872 was 3&3 and in 1881 540 souls. Pindéra is said 
In ancient times before the founding of Dwarka to have been a 
large city and to have been called Devpuri, and it was the 
residence of Durvdsa, Agastya and other Rishis. Old Pindara, 
the ruins of which still remain, lies about two miles to the north 
of the present village, but was so encroached on by the sea that 
about two hundred years ago the city was deserted and the 
present village founded two miles inland. It is said that before 
the present kund or reservoir was constructed, there was a copper 
reservoir to the north of old Pindéra, but that this reservoir 
has been overflowed by the sea, and is only visible on the 
exceptionally low tide in the month of May. The Pandavs, 
who were on their way to Dwarka to endeavour to obtain remission 
of their sins committed by the slaughter of their kinsmen in the 
great war of the Mahdbhéarat, are said to have halted here. While 
Arjuna was guarding them he overheard a white calf say to its 
mother a black cow, that it was destined to commit the crime of 
Brahman-slaying next day and asked how it could wash away its 
sin. The cow told the calf that she would show him a place of 
pilgrimage where he should be cleansed of his sin, and added that 
she too had committed the crime of Bréhman-slaying and would be 
cleansed at the same time. Next morning the cow and calf were 
given by the Rishi toa Bréhman. As the Bréhman was tying u 
the calf, the calf butted him in the stomach, thereby killing him, me 
from the sin he became immediately black. His mother now went 
with him to the kund and they both bathed and came forth not 
only cleansed of their sin but as white as snow, excepting the tail 
re | face, which had not been covered by the water and remained 
black in consequence. On seeing this miracle Arjuna told his 
brethren and they repaired to Durvdésa Rishi and asked him how 
their sins might be remitted. He directed them to bathe in the 
reservoir and offer 108 iron balls, which they did, with the result 
that they were cleansed of their sins and the iron balls floated. 
Yudhishthira was so delighted that he praised the Rishi, who declared 
that henceforward the pinds or balls of rice offered by persons 
performing funeral ceremonies here in memory of dead relations 
should float in this reservoir. The Péndavs built a new kund 
or reservoir, but whether it be the present one isnot known. The 
pinds or balls of rice placed in this reservoir float to this day, 
provided the priest has been fed sufficiently beforehand. If he 
be not contented, it is said that the balls will not float. The talav 
at old Pinddéra is called the Amblia or Agastya Rishi’s tank. 
The principal temples are those of the Kapdalmochan Mahddev, 
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Moteshvar Mahddev and also of Brahma. In this latter temple 
is an Agnikund or place for keeping the sacred fire. Itis usually 
known as Darvasa Rishi’s Agnikund. 


Pipa’va’v. This small] hamlet is situated on the east bank of 
the Jholdpuri river ; the old port or bandar of Pipdévaév 1s about one 
mile south of the village on the Devrdpuri creek. The hamlet is 
said to have been founded by one Pipa Bhagat, an ascetic of some 
little local fame, and hence named after him. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 122 souls, but increased to 188 
in 1881. 


Piprali is a prosperous village situated on the river Rangholi, 
about 25 miles west of Bhavnagar. The population according to 
the census of 1872 was 762 souls, but diminished to 697 in 1881, 
owing to the mortality in the famine of 1878-79. It was originally 
the site of a Muhammadan thandh and probably was a connecting 
link between the great military posts of Lolidnaand Pélit4na. <A fine 
minaret is still standing, as is the old fortified post on the banks of the 
Rangholi. It would seem, from the date on a paliyo or monamental 
stone at this place, probable that Piprdli was first conquered by the 
Mubammadans in Samvat 1546, av. 1490. It seems from the 
inscription on @ monumental stone that Piprdli was then called 
Vabhihinagar. The inscription is to the memory of RAt Hemo, who 
was killed while rescuing the village cattle. Two other palyds of 
the same year, t.e. a.D. 1490, bear inscriptions in memory of Rats 
Manu and Ra4sal of the Parmar race. There isa curious story told 
about two sisters who were very much attached to each other, and 
were, it is said, married to the thanahdars of Lolidna and Piprdli, 
respectively ; consequently each night a torch was waved from the 
Lolidna and Piprdéli minarets respectively as a mutual signal that all 
was well. But one night in the rains the torch on the Piprdli 
minaret was immediately extinguished by the rain and wind. When 
the sister at Loli4na saw no turch as usual, she despaired of her 
sister’s life, and cast herself headlong from the minaret and was 
dashed to pieces. Piprdliis about ten miles from Lolidna as the 
crow flies, and both minarets are lofty, so that a torch would be 
visible from one to the other. There isa good tank at Pipréli. 
The foundations of the old thanah fort are still visible. It seems 
probable that Rat isa contraction of Révat (Ras Méla, New Edition, 
note at page 429). 


Porbandar State, with an area of about 600 square miles and a 
population of 72,000, is situated in the sub-division of the province 
called Barda, and hes to the west of the peninsula of Kdthidwér. It 
consists of a strip of territory along the shore of the Arabian Sea in 
no case more than 24 miles broad. It lies between 21° 58’ and 
21° 14’ north latitude and 69° 28’ and 70° 1’ east longitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the Navaénagar dominions, on the west 
and south by the Arabian Sea, and on the east by the Jundgad 
territory. It is divided into seven mahdals or sub-divisions, Chhaya, 
Kandorna, Randvav, Navi, Madhavpur, Advadna, and Midni. With 
the exception of the portion of the Barda range in Porbandar 
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torritory, the land is uniformly flat ; at a few miles distance and all 
along the coast there is a kind of marshy land called gher. The 
soil is as a rule an excellent black soil, though a less fertile and 
redder soil occurs in places. The four highest peaks of the Barda 
range are the Malik, 1438 feet; the K4lo, 1148 feet; the Sath 
Bagadi, 1077 feet; and Ghelansar, 1048 feet. They are all volcanic in 
origin, and consist of trap and basalt piercing through, and in places 
elevating limestone. The best limestone quarry in the province is 
situated at Adatidna at the foot of ‘the Sétpuri hill in the Barda 
range. This stone is of excellent quality for building purposes, and 
is largely exported to Bombay and elsewhere. Iron is found in 
Porbandar territory, but owing to the scarcity of fuel it does not 
prove remunerative to smelé the ore. The Malik hill is thickly 
wooded, but the rest of the hills are, owing to insufficient protection, 
but thinly clothed with forest, and no revenue is realized in 
consequence. The principal rivers are the Bh&dar, which falls mto 
the sea at Navi, and which is navigable for small boats as far as 
Bhad, Gare], and Chatr4va, distant about six, six and eight miles, 
respectively, from the mouth of the river. The Minsér, which loses 
itself in the Pd&dardi gher or marsh, and the Vartu, which, rising 
near the Gop hill in Navdnagar territory, flows through the northern 

ortion of the estate, falling into the sea near the town of Miéani. 

he river is navigable for small boats for about two miles from its 
mouth. There is one large fresh water lake called the Gangéjal 
near Visdvada. It is about two miles in circumference, but unless 
the rains are plentiful, it does not hold water for more than eight 
months. There are many smaller reservoirs and ponds, but none 
that retain water throughout the year. The water level is high 
near the sea coast varying from eight to twelve feet. Inland it 
varies from twenty to forty feet as a rule, but at Advadna is in 
places even so low as fifty feet. There are many wells, especially 
along the sea-coast, but in several villages the water of some wells 
is too brackish for drinking or for urigation, and the whole of the 
inhabitants depend upon the one or two sweet wells which may be 
in the village limits. 


The Porbandar country may be described roughly as a plain 
sloping from the Barda hills to the sea ; it is drained by the Vartu 
and Bhddar rivers on the north and south respectively. Near the 
sea the rain water accumulates in large marshes called gher land. 
Where salt water has access to these marshes, as in the Modhvara 
Pddardi gher, nothing can be grown except grass or reeds; but in 
the sweet water marshes, such as those of Bbdérvdda, Midni, Kindar- 
Kheda, and MAdhavpur, rice, gram, adad, mag, and other grains are 
grown. ‘The Modhvara gher is about six miles long by four miles 
broad, and extends between the villages of Modhvdra, Kindar- 
Kheda, Bhérvdda, Rinfvéra, Shrinagar, Baradia, Palikra, and 
Kesav. It is connected with the sea by the Kindari Khédi which 
flows near Vis4v4da. This marsh receives all the drainage of the 
Bardas, though no large stream flows into it ; when it becomes filled 
with water during the rainy season, the villagers go to the mouth of 
the Kindari creek, and dig away the sand with which the sea 
annually closes the creek mouth, and the water flows into the sea. 
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After this, however, the sea water enters the marsh during very 
high tides, and consequently this marsh is for a great extent salt 
and unproductive. It seems clear that if a large dam of masonry 
were built across this creek, and the salt water denied access, while 
the sweet water was let off by means of flood gates, the whole of 
this marsh might be made sweet and productive, while the scour of 
the flood water would deepen the head of the creek, and probably 
render it accessible to small craft, and in time the whole marsh 
would be filled with rch silt, and in this way twenty-four square 
miles of swamp might be turned at a trifling expense into excellent 
arable land. 


The climate is everywhere pleasant, being nowhere far distant 
from the sea, while the Barda chain shuts off to a great extent the 
cold east wind in the cold weather. The thermometric readings at 
Porbandar show a mean minimum of 54° in the month of January, 
and a mean maximum of 99° in the month of May. The average 
rainfall of Porbandar is about twenty inches. 


Salt is manufactured in the Kuchri Ran by a class of salt-makers 
called Gadhfis, and the farm of the manufacture is sold annually to 
the highest bidder. The revenue derived therefrom varies from 
Rs. 700 to Rs. 1000 annually. The salt thus made is of fairly good 
quality, about cqual to that made in Bhavnagar territory, but 
inferior to vadagra. Salt of the variety called ghasta is naturally 
produced in the Rans of Midéni and Ghossa, and in the Kindari 
Khédi near Visd4vara and the Padardi Ran. No tax is levied on 
this salt, and the rayats take it away gratis. 


There are three forests, (1) that in the Barda hills ; this however 
from want of proper supervision is each year becoming less and 
less; (2) the Madhavpur van or forest, which consists chiefly of 
rdyan trees (Mimusops hezandrus); and (3) the KA&ntela van, 
consisting entirely of rayan trees. There are two mangrove 
swamps, one at Porbandar itself, and the other at Mifni. Shelras 
(aloe littorale) are produced naturally in large quantities in the 
villages bordering the sea-coast near Mddhavpur and also neat 
Kindar Kheda. _ The principal crops are yuvdr, bajro, wheat, cotton, 
gram, rice, castor-oil, sugarcane, oil-seed, olia, adad, mag, kang 
banti, chino, tobacco, and the principal products of the sea are fis 
of different kinds. Turtles of large size abound here, but are no 
molested. Oysters are found in the creek, but they do not produce 
pearls like those of the Gulf of Cutch. The right to sell fish in the | 
town of Porbandar is farmed to the highest bidder, and a tax 
is levied on cargoes of fish exported elsewhere. The principal 
kinds of fish caught here are pomfret, sole, vichio, palvo, ardio, 
shekad, magru, samri, timbriu, gokhru, pharvu, gungnt, bag, and | 
karachla. 

The domestic animals are the elephant, camel, horse, buffalo, cow, 
donkey, goat, sheep, dog and cat. The Barda buffaloes are excellent 
milkers, but none of the other animals are remarkable for excellence. 
The wild animals are the panther, hysena, wolf, jackal, fox, badger, 
sambar, antelope, gazelle, and hare. In the cold weather large 
flocks of kulangs of two kinds, Grus cinerea and Anthropoides virg°- 
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visit these districts, as well as numerous duck and snipe. The lion Chapter XIII. 
formerly frequented the Barda hills, but when during Colonel giaso, and Places. 
Honner’s expedition against the Vaghers in 4.p. 1859-60 cannon _—_- 
were fired among these hills by the mule battery accompanying the 
force, the lions in alarm left this range and retired to the Gir, and 
have never since returned to Barda. 


The 1872 census showed a population of 72,077, of which 64,965 
or 90°133 per cent. were Hindus, 7100 or 9°851 per cent were 
Musalmdns, and 11 were Parsis. 


Thereare several influential Muhammadan merchants in Porbandar 
principally of the Mehman and Vohora classes, and also several 
Khojas, but they are principally green-grocers. Salt is manufactured 
by a class called Gadhdis or Goldrdnds. VAénids and Brahmans are 
the most intellectual classes, and monopolize almost all the State 
offices. The Musalmdans, as a rule, are oil-pressers, carpet-weavers, 
book-binders, small retail dealers, weavers and sipahis. The Parsis 
are all liquor sellers. The census returns of 1872 show a total of 15,122 
houses in all the State, or on an average 25 to the square mile. Of 
these, 11,100 are built of stone and mortur, the rest have walls of 
stone or mud, and are roofed with thatch or tiles. Dwellings of the 
better sort lodged 53,194 persons, or 73°8 per cent of the entire 
population, at the rate of 4:7 souls to a house. In the 4022 
houses of the inferior sort dwelt 18,883 persons, or 26:2 per cent of 
the entire population, at the rate of 4°6 souls per house. A very 
peculiar style of masonry has existed from the earliest times, viz. the 
custom has been to square the limestone carefully and use no mortar 
whatever ; and they assert, that the quality of the limestone is such 
that when once the rain has fallen on a wall thus built, all the joints — 
coalesce, and if it become necessary to make an opening in the wall, 
the stones cannot be pulled apart, but an opening has to be sawn 
out, as though al]l were one solid block. Of the 86 villages, 18 have 
a population of less than 200 inhabitants, 24 have from 200 to 500, 21 
have from 500 to 1000, 18 have from 1000 to 2000, 4 have from 2000 
to 5000, and one, the capital, of 15,000. 


The principal moneylenders at Porbandar are Bhatids, Lohdnas, 
and Vanids. Among merchants the usual rate of interest is from 
three to six per cent, among cultivators from six to twelve per 
cent, and among grédsias from nine to twenty-four per cent, unless 
land be mortgaged collaterally as security. When ornaments too 
are pledged, the rate of interest is materially lowered. There is no 
custom of presenting the banker with anything at the time of 
repayment of a loan, but, as elsewhere in the peninsula, it is usual 
for a deed to be drawn out for a sum in excess of the amount 
actually paid, such excess being cailed kothli-chhoddman vatdo, or 
other local name. The Rdana of Porbandar has a mint, and coins 
silver koris and copper coin called dokras, of which 32 usually go 
to the kort, though the proportion differs according to the relative 
values of copper and silver. Three of these koris on an average go 
to the Imperial rupee, but the value is always fluctuating. The Rana ; 
claims to have commenced coining at the same time as the Jam, 
that is to say during the reign of Sultan Muzafar III. of Gujarat, 
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at the end of the sixteenth century a.p. These coins are only 
current in Porbandar territory. 


The wages of carpenters, bricklayers, and masons have risen from 
9d. to 1s. 6d. (6-12 as.) within the last twenty years. 


The ser consists of 36 tolus, each folu weighing one ropee; 40 of 
these sers gotothe man, and 20 mans make one khandi. The 
measure of content is a ser containing 36 tulus of mag. Of these sers 
174 goto the map, 5 maps make one sai, and 16 sais make one 
kalshi. Another mode of measuring is thus: 24 sers=1 pali and 7 
palts 1 map. Cotton and cotton seed are sold by weight, and 8 mans 
of cotton seed make one Lhadr, and 16 mans of cotton pods make one 
bhar. Cleaned cotton is weighed by the hhandi. 


The Porbandar creek is called the Bokhira Khéadi, after the village 
of Bokhira, situated on its northern bank. From Bokhira it flows to 
Khapat, and thence spreads tothe south-east, and eventually leaving 
Chhaya on the west, it is lost in the Mokal Ran. During the rainy 
season, when the Bhddar 1s in flood, this Ran becomes a vast lake, 
and small vessels can sail across it, from Navi to Porbandar, 
entering the creek to the south-east of Khdpat. There are about 
four or five feet of water at the mouth of the creek at low tide ond 
from ten to fifteen at high tide. Vessels anchor in the creek about 
half a mile from the mouth, opposite to a tower called the water 
tower, pant kotha, where there is anchorage of about twenty fect 
deep. When there are heavy floods in the Bhadar river, and 
consequently the Mokal Ran is very full of water, there is much 
scour in the creek. All boats of fifty khandis can ascend the creek 
as far as Khapat, but the larger vessels anchor opposite the Pani 
Kotha when empty, but load and unload outside the mouth of the 
creek. There is a fixed dioptric lens apparatus of the fourth order 
at the Porbandar light-house, which is visible from opposite Navi, a 
distance of about eighteen miles. The ports of Navi, Madhavpur, 
and Miani, all belong to this State, and also the roadstead of 
Visdvéra. Of these, Navi is at present the most flourishing. 
Midni however is capable of much improvement. All the ports in 
Porbandar territory are closed about June 15th and re-open for 
trade about the end of August or early in September according to 
the season. 


The trade of Porbandar and its subordinate ports was formerly 
principally with Suez, Aden, Makalah, Basrah, Bushire, the 
Mozambique, and Zanzibér; to a less extent with the ports of 
Malabar, and still less with Surat, and Broach and Cambay. Now 
Bombay has absorbed most of the trade, though a large quantity of 
timber is still imported from the Malabar ports. Cotton seed and 
tobacco are imported from Broach, embroidered stuffs from Surat, 
and molasses from Gandevi and Navsériin Surat. The trade with 
the Persian Gulf and Suez, as well as Zanzibar and the Mozambique, 
diminishes yearly, while that with Aden, Makalah, &c., is not so 
brisk as formerly. Grain is principally imported from Kard&chi. 
In fact owing chiefly to the fluctuations in the grain and cotton 
trade, trade has been forced into the Bombay and Karachi markets 
of late years, and there are really no exports of any consequence 
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save to those ports. Speaking generally, grain is imported from 
Bombay and Karachi alone, while the only market for cotton is in 
Bombay, a port moreover where every kind of merchandize is 
procurable; hence a large trade has sprung up with that city, and 
other trade has languished. Thus, with the exception of Bombay, 
no cargo is sent to any other port, but vessels sail in ballast to 
Karachi, Basrah, Aden, &c. In the case of Malabér, vessels 
usually take a cargo to Bombay, and are reladen there for Malab4r; 
they however frequently sail thither also in ballast. The causes of 
the decline of the Porbandar trade are principally these ; crushing 
port ducs, and the great competition of other ports, especially 
Veraval and Bhaivanagar ; the absence of proper communications 
in the shape of roads, and a lack of attention to the wants of trade 
In general. 

The Jethvds are one of the most ancient of all the ruling races in 
the peninsula, if not in Western India, Although their origin is 
veiled inobscurity, this much is clear that they entered the province 
before any race of whom written records exist, except the Chavadas 
and Chuddsamds. In the days when the Chavadas ruled and the 
Jethvas first entered the province, it seems probable that the only 
part of the country that was inhabited was the sea coast. And in 
no case can mention be made of any Chavada holding fifteen miles 
distant from the coast, previous to the rise of Anhilvaéda Patan in 
Samvat 802 (a.p. 746). The chief seats of Chadvada rule in this 
province were Dwarka and Bet, known as Shankhodvara and Sikotar 
Bet (which the learned Colonel Tod has confounded with the Island 
of Socotrain the Red Sea), Miéni, Somnath Patan,Div,and Katpur near 
Mahuva. It would seem that during the Chavada rule and at the 
time of the advent of the Jethvas, all the interior of the province 
(Jun4gadh, Vanthali, and one or two other places possibly excepted). 
was covered with dense forest, the sea-coast alone being cultivated 
and populous. Tradition uniformly describes the centre of the 
peninsula to have been dense forest,and as a matter of faet there 
are no ancient cities or villages far removed from the eoast, save a 
few in the Gir forest and its borders, which date from about Samvat 
1300 (A.p. 1244). The three most ancient races in this province 
are the ChAvada, the Chuddésama, and the Jethva, and of these the 
Jethva appears to be the third in antiquity, and after making all 
allowances, the conclusion seems unavoidable that their first entry 
in this province cannot have. been later than from about A.p. 900 
to a.p. 1000, and may have been even anterior to this date. I have 
examined all the genealogies and written accounts of the tribe 
obtainable, and while one account represents the present Rana to be 
the 1048th ruler, the genealogy here adopted, and which is the most 
reliable of all, shows him to be the 178th. Of these 178 we may 
dismiss the seven first names on the list, which have the suffix Dhvaj, 
as being names borrowed in after-ages from the Maéhabharat and 
other sources,asalso the twelve with thetitle of Rajan, and the twenty- 
seven withthe title of Maharaj, which I haveno hesitation in denouncing 
as modern interpolations. [have been personally acquainted with the 
best of the Jethva bards (now dead), and no mention was ever made 
by him of these two classes, and it is worthy of remark that Tod in 
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his ‘ Western India’ also omits all mention of them. Nor does the 
present list give a single detail synchronous with general history 
or otherwise about any of these chiefs with the titles of Rajan and 
Mahdréj. After deducting them, however, 132 still remain, and I 
now come to examine the Kumars. Of these it 1s impossible not to 
consider Sal Kumér as genuine, for every account, both oral or 
written, ascribes to himthe founding of Ghumli, and I think we 
must admit about six or eight other Kumfrs and reject the rest. 
Then come the Jethvés and Rands. Of these I have little doubt but 
that a large number are interpolations, but it 1s difficult to say 
which are genuine and which are interpolations. No. 109 is said to 
be the first Rana; I strongly incline to think that No. 147 is really 
the first Rina, and that, with a few exceptions, most of the 
antecedent names are untrustworthy, and the first really reliable chief 
is No. 154, from which date to the present day the Jethva annals 
begin to synchronize with general history. Another reason for 
doubting the genuineness of these names is the use of the name 
Sartanji, or Sulténji, a name notoriously introduced into India long 
subsequent to the invasion of Mahmud Ghaznavi, and I am not 
acquainted with a single genuine instance of the occurrence of this 
name among Rajputs in Gujarat previous to a.D. 1500, and I incline 
to think that none will be found much anterior to a.p. 1400. Yet 
if this pedigree be trusted, there would be one Sulténji in about 
a.D. 1050 aud another previous even to a.p. 800. 


Tho advent of the Jethvads in this province may, I think, be fairly 
set down at within 100 years of a.p. 900-1000. It is probably 
nearer the latter date, and it is singular that not a single ancient 
inscription, that is to say any anterior to a.p. 1200, or indeed ap. 
1300, mentions the Jethvds. The bards declare their first capital 
to have been at Shrinagar, a few miles from Porbandar on the coast, 
but I agree with the author of the history of Saurdshtra in considering 
that the legend of Shrinagar alludes to some former capital in some 
other part of India previous to their arrival in Saurdshtra. Their 
first seat was evidently at Morbi, whence they spread along the 
coast and conquered Bet and Dwarka, though it is doubtful whether 
they retained a hold on these places. But there seems no doubt 
but thatthey established themselves at Nagnah,' and probably at 
both Pirotan and Ajdd.2, They seem next to have extended their 
colonies to Miani and Shrinagar still hugging the ccast, until they 
turned inland, and established their famous capital of Ghumli or 
Bhumbhh in a gorge of the Barda hills. 


At Ghumli they reached the climax of their power, and while 
holding the whole of Barda, appear to have occupied much of the 
adjacent country of Haldar, though still in no instance possessing 
a village more than thirty-six miles distant from the sea. Their most 
inland possession of any importance appears to have been Dhank, 
called also Rehevés Patan and Preh Patan, and which place after 
the fall of Ghumli fell into the hands of the Vélds. After the 


1 Nignah is close to the modern city of Navanagar, 
2 Pirvotan and Ajad are islands on the Navauoygar coast. 
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capture and sack of Ghumli, the Jethvds retired to Rdnpur where 
they remained for many years, but finally were driven to Chhaya, 
from whence their fortunes took a favourable turn. They acquired 
Porbandar and Navi from the Moghal government, reconquered 
much of their ancient possessions from the J&dejés, and acquired 
Madhavpur, and at one time both Kutiéna, Verdval, aud Chorvad. 
It is probable, nay almost certain, that but for the genius and 
military skill of Div4n Amarji, the Rana would have held Kutidna 
to this day; and but for this, and a foolish quarrel with the Chief 
of Mangrol, he would, without doubt, have still held Chorvad and 
Veradval. When the Moghal government were so weak as to be 
wholly unable to enforce the restoration of Porbandar, the capital 
was removed to that port, and it has remained there ever since. It 
seems probable that the Jethvas may be a branch of the Jat, Jat or 
Jit tribe as conjectured by Dr. Wilson, and in former times they 
appear to have intermarried with both Babrids and Valdés and other 
allied races. It is singular that though the Valés of Dhank have 
long since been received as Rajputs, all the ladies of this house 
who have intermarried with the Jethvas are called in the records of 
the bards, as well as in common parlance, Kathidni-bdi or Kathidni- 
m&é. ‘The propinquity of the Jethvés and Mers in Bards would 
point to their having entered the province about the same time, if 
indeed they are the same Jats and Meds who lived as neighbonrs gn 
the banks of the Indus. But whatever their origin may have been, 
they are now considered Rajputs of as good blood as any to be 
found in the peninsula, and Dr. Wilson’s opinion, though probably 
correct and entitled to all respect, is after all only a conjecture. 
After these remarks, I will content myself with copying the 178 
names with the dates where available, and will simply mention the 
legends about the earlier chieftains until we come to modern times : 
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Names. Names. | Names. 
Hanuman, father of— 

1 | Makardhvaj. 82 | Mep Kumfr. 64 | Randhaval Rajan. 

2 | Mordbvaj. 33 | Prathi Kumér. 65 | Dhundamél Rajan. 

8 | Tamardhvaj. 34 | Gang Kuméfr. 66 | Abhykrat Rajan. 

4) Nildhvaj. 35 | Bél Kumé4r. 67 | Vasavjit Rajan. 

5 | Hansdhvaj. 36 | AkherAj Kumfr. 68 | Randhaval MAhardj. 

6 | Jethidhvaj. 87 | Bakhal Kuméfr. 69 | Gopélji M4h4r4j. 

7 | Jambudhvaj. 88 | Sursena Kumfr. 70 | Rangohel M4haraj. 

8 | Sansma Kuméar. 39 | Ugrajit Kumar, 71 | Aditji MAh4raj. 

9 | Manvéhan Kumér, 40 | Aditji Kumér. 72 | Bakhulji M4h4r4j. 
10 | Kankam Kumar. 41 | Bharmal Kumar. 73 | Sanaghji M4héraj. 
11 } Arak Kumar. 42 | Vanvir Kumar. 74 Randeji Mahfrfj. 

12 | Sangraim Kumifr. 43 | Viram Kumar. 75 | Randhavalji Mah4raj. 

13 | Arjan Kumar. 44 | Randhaval Kuméfr. 76 | Varjangji Méh4raj, 

14 | Sangh Kumifr. 45 | Ratan Kumar. 77 | Sandhusen M4h4raj, 

15 | Karan Kumar. 46 | Sugrasen Kumfr. 78 | Vajerajji Mah4r4j. 

16 | Sadharma Kuméfr of 47 | Kesarji Kumar. 79 Melagde M&hér4j. 
Shrinagar. 48 | Mep Kumir. 80 | Bakhuji Maharaj. 

17 | Indrajit Kumér. 49 | Vajeraj Kumar. 81 | Vajsiji Mahar4j. 

18 | Sal Kumiér. 50 | Meji KumA4r., §2 | Jethiji Mah4r4j. 

19 | Varaha Kumér. 51 | Vik Kumar. 83 | Kumbhoji Mabaréj. 

20 | Champsen Kumér. 52 | Baékhal Kumfr. 84 | Nagji Mah4r4j. 

21 | Vajde Kumér. 53 | Agrasen Kumé§r. 85 | Vakmayat Mahfr4j. 

22 | Phul Kumér. 54 | Jasdhul Kumar. 86 | Nagajan M&h&réj, 

23 | Asvasen Kumar. 55 | Randhirji Komé&r, 87 | Bhanji M&h4r4j. 

24 | Prathu Kumar, 56 | Randhaval R&jan. 88 | Halamanji Méhfr4j. 

25 | Adit Kumar. 57 | Gopal R4jan. 89 | Randhaval M4h4r4j. 

26 | Shangan Kumar. 58 | Rangohelji Rajan. 90 | Bhanji Maharaj, 

27 | Bh4n Kumar. 59 | Viramde R&jan, 91 | Ramdeji MAharéj. 

28 | VikAji Kumar. 60 | Vikuji R&jan. 92 | Sartanji Mahér4j. 

20 | Bakhuji Kumar. 61 | Randeji Rajan, 93 | Khetuji Maharaj. 

30 | Ramsingh Kumar. 62 | Aditji Rajan. 94 | Bhanji Maharaj, 

31 | Mehe Kumar. 63 | Rangohel R4jan. 95 | Jethva Jethiji. 
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Names. | Names. | Names. 


Hanum&n, father of — 


96 | Jethva Viran ji. 124 | R&na Ramdoji. 152 | Réna Mefi. 

97 | Jethva Vikuji. 125 | Rana Sart&n ji. 153 | Rana Nagji. 

v8 | Jethva Govindji. 126 | R&na Bakuji. 154 | Rana Vikioft. 

99 | Jethva Nagji. 127 | Rana Rénoji. 155 | R&na Vajsiji. 
100 | Jethva Char peenji. 128 | Réna Bh&nji. 156 | Rana Bhojrajji. 
101 | Jethva Aditji. 129 | Rana N&gji. 167 | Rana Ramdefi. 
102 | Jethva MehcJi. 130 | Rana W uit. 158 | Réna Ranaji. 
103 } Jethva Nigjfi. 131 | R&na Bh&nji. 159 | RAna Nagiji. 
104 | Jethva Bh fi. 132 |} R&na Vira&miji. 160 | Rana Bhaniji. 
105 | Jethva Shivj!. 183 | Réna Khimk&nji. 161 |} Rana Jasdhuljt. 
106 | Jethva Rémdefji. 134 | Rana Nagiji. 162 | Rana Ranoj. 
107 | Jethva par bul 135 | R&na Shigufi. 163 | R&na Sanghi. 
108 | Jethva Ranoji. 136 | Rana Adi i. 164 | R&na Bhanfji. 
109 | Jethva Sangji. 137 } R&na Harlacfi 165 | Rana Ranoji. 
110 | Rana Bh4nji. 188 | Réna Baknji. 166 | Réna Khimoji. 
111 } R&na Shiy&ji. 139 | R&na Sartanji 167 | Rana Ramdeji. 
112 | R&na Hal&man. 140 | R&na Bhanji. 168 | R&éna Bhanfi. 
113 | Réna Bh&nfji. 141 | Réna Vikufi. 160 | Rana Khimoji. 
114 | R&na Mchefji. 142 | R&na Kanji. 170 | R&na Vikmatji. 
115 | R&na Nagji. 143 | R&na Vanvirji. 171 | Rana Sartanji. 
116 | R&éna Vikuji. 144 | Réna Nagajanji. 172 | Rana Bbanfji. 
117 | Rana N&gbhénji. 145 | R&na Bhanji. 173 | Rana Khimofji. 
118 | R&na Viki&ji. 146 | Réna Hariadji. 174 | Rana Vikmat ii. 
119 | R&éna Khetuji. 147 | Rana Sanghji. 175 | Rana Sartanji. 
120 RAnoji. 48 | Rina Rauoji. 176 | R&na Haloji. 
121 | Rana Khimofi. 149 | R&na Nagiji. 177 | R&éra Khimoji. 
122 | Rana Vikmatji. 150 | R&na Bharmaiji. 178 | Rana Vikmatji. 
123 | Rana Khetuji. 151 | R&éna Bhanji. 


(1) Makardhvaj, the son of Hanuman, 1s reputed to have reigned at 
Shrinagar, a few miles north-west of Porbandar, but I agree with the 
author of the Taérikh-i-Sorath in thinking that this Shrinagar was 
probably named after some former capital in Kashmir or elsewhere, 

revious to the arrival of the Jethv4s in this province. (2) 
Svedhvn) is said to have founded Morbi in Machhu Kéntha, which 
town was named after him. (5) Hansdhvaj is said to have performed 
a fire sacrifice at Pdsthar, and to have built the Surajvdv at that 
village and established the worship of the Tapkeshvar Mahddev. 
(18) Salkumér is said to have founded Ghumli, and to have dug 
and built the Kaélobhdér Kacholiu and Hujan Taldvs on the summit 
of the Abapura hill, and to have established the worship of the 
Kémeshvar Méhédev. (19) Varah Kuméar’s brother Gop Kumar is 
said to have built a fort on the Gop hill and established there 
the Gopn4th Mahddev. The hill is named after him. (22) One of 
Phul Kumér’s younger sons named Bhim Kumér built Bhimkot 
near Rénpur. (24) Prathu Kumar, son of Asvasen Kumar, repulsed 
a Vaghela invasion of Morbi. (32) Mep Kumar's younger son, 
Otra Kumar, went on a pilgrimage to the Bhutnéth Mahddev, and 
there was struck by lightning and perished with 1200 of his followers. 
This temple is situated in the Barda range near the Vijphdéra 
hill. (95) Jethijiis said to have been so called because born when 
the sun was in the Jeth (Jesht) nakshatra, and all his descendants 
have since been called Jethvds. (98) Govindji’s brother N&nji 
and Dhadkoji were on thandh at Morbi and established the worship 
of the Jaédeshvar Méhadev six miles from Vankaner, and Dhaékoji 
built the Dhaéka vav at Tankdéra. (100) Ch&mpsen attended a 
Svayamvara Mandap held by Kanaksen Chohan Réja of Sdmbhar, 
Avalsen Chévada also of Sikotar Bet, and Sodha Sultdnji of 
Parkar, and Rado Churchand of Jundgad were present on this 
occasion. The choice of the Chohaén princess, who was named Hansa 
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Kunvari, fell upon Chémpsen who espoused her. (101) Aditji’s 
younger brother, named Bhim, went into outlawry against him, and 
resided in a fort in the Barda hills since called after him Bhimkot. 
(109) Sanghji: The Harsad mother appeared to this chief in a 
dream and warned him that the Vaghelds were about to march 
40,000 men against Morbi, and advised him to make preparations 
for defence. Sanghji sending his brother Makan Jethva in advance, 
himself followed shortly after. Makan Jethva marched to Thala 
on the Ran north-east of Dhrangadhraand there encamped. The 
Vaghela army came there and joined battle, but Sanghji joining 
Makan, the Jethvds gained the day, and captured Kunvar Kanji, 
though Sanghji was himself wounded ; at however the intercession 
of Akher&’j of Sirohi, Kanaksen Chavada and Jddav Hamir, the 
Kiunvar was released, and Sanghji received the title of Rana, which 
had been held by the Vaghela, and the Vaghela gave him also his 
daughter in marriage. In memory of the battle, the hill between 
Morbi and Halvad has ever since been called Jethvo. (111) Shiyéji 
transferred the capital from Shrinagar to Ghumli. (112) Héldman, 
the son of Shiy4ji, is the hero of a romance very popular in the 
province. It is said that a Parmar Rajputéni named Son, daughter 
of Raéjsing Parmar, the chief of Mandmora and Bdalambha, 
composed half of a couplet, and agreed to marry him by whom the 
couplet should be completed. Halaman finished the couplet and 
the lady set out to marry him, but when she arrived near Ghumli, 
Shiyaji (Hdld4man’s father) saw her and resolved to possess her. 
He accordingly declared that he had written the couplet, but the 
lady was too shrewd for him, and detected his falsehood by giving 
him another half couplet which he was unable to finish, while 
Héléman performed it with ease. Hal4man now married her, 
but had only spent ten days in her company, when he went one 
day to hunt; on his return, he found that his father had seized his 
wife and placed a guard on his house, and as soon as he was 
recognized he was expelled from the Jethva dominions. He now 
went to Cutch and thence to Sind where he married his cousin 
Deval by whom he had two sons, Chandrasing and Devising. 
Seven years after Héldman’s banishment Shiydji died, and Son 
went to Sind in search of Hél4man, whom she found in a dying 
state, he having been bitten by a snake. Fortunately an ascetic 
passed by at that time, who charmed away the snake poison, and 
Héléman recovered. He then returned to Ghumli with Son and 
left his wife Deval in her father’s house. He is said to have 
reigned for ten years after his return. (117) Ndgbhanji handed 
over the chiefdom of Ghumli to his eldest son Vikidji, and himself 
retired to Preh Patan or Dhaéuk, taking his chief queen, a Kaéthiani 
named Son, with him. Son had ason named Nagarjuna and she 
requested NAgbhanji to give Preh Pétan to him, but he refused, and 
accordingly she went to Taldja to her father’s house and left her 
husband. Inthe meantime Preh Patan was overwhelmed by an 
earthquake, and much of it buried beneath the ground, whence the 
new village has been called Dhénk. Twelve years after the de- 
struction of Preh Pétan, Nagarjuna returned thither from Taldja 
and took up his residence at Dhaénk and performed there many 
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exploits, one of which was a victory over the Saka king Sdlivahan’s 
army. Finally, however, Salivahan is said to have taken Dhank 
and sluin Nagarjuna. (119) Khetoji built the Vikia vav, after the 
name of his father, near Pasthar, and established the Udkeshvar 
Méhaddev on the Revdtdhar in the Bardas. (127) Raénoji: This 
chicf constructed the Raéndsar tank near Morpur and established a 
temple to Mahddev on the Morchopna hill. (147) Sanghji ascended 
the gddi in a.p. 1120 and reigned for thirty years. He gave the 
village of Hathla, now under Navdnagar, to his bother Néyoji. (148) 
Rénoji reigned till ap. 1150 ; he was succeeded by his brother. 
(149) Nagyi, who reigned till 1155 and was succeeded by (150) 
Bhaérmalji, who mounted the gdad+ in 1170 and ruled till 1172, 
in which year he was succeeded by Bhénji. (151) Bhanji reigned 
till 1179 and was succeeded by (152) Meyji, who ruled till 1190, 
when he was succeeded by (103) Ndgyi, who ruled till 1193, and 
was succeeded by (104) Vikioji During the time of this chief, 
who reigned till a.p. 1220, an army, led probably by Kutb-ud-din 
Eibak, conquered Morbi and expelled the Jethvas from thence. 
Vikioji was succeeded by Vajsiji. During the time of this chief 
the Jethvas withdrew to the westward and concentrated their rule 
in Barda. They however still held Nagnah bandar and Dhank. 
Bhojrajji succeeded in A.D. 1245 and reigned tilla.p. 1270, and 
was succeeded by Ramdeji. Radmdeyji ruled from a.p. 1270-1291 
and was succeeded by Raénoji. Rénoji ruled from a.p. 1291- 
1302 and was succeeded by Nagji. Nagyji ruled but for five years 
and was succeeded by Bhanji. 

Bhanji ascended the throne in a.p. 1807. In his reign it fell out 
that Dudansi Vadhel of Shankhodvara Bet had no offspring and 
consulted a Br4hman who told him that he was fated to have only 
one child and that a daughter. In due time a daughter was born 
who had already cut two teeth. Much astonished at this the parents 
consulted an astrologer, who said that she had been born under an 
unlucky constellation, and that if she were allowed to remain three 
days in the city, it would be destroyed, and with it the rule of the 
Vadhels. The chief therefore packed the infant, Son, carefully in 
a box and committed her to the deep. The box was washed up at 
Midni bandar where Prabhaét Chaévada ruled, and was found by a 
Kansdro (coppersmith), and he on opening it found Son alive. As 
he had no children, he brought her to his house and brought her up 
as his own daughter. She grew up very beautiful, and Prabhat 
Chavada desired to marry her, and sent for the Kanséro to his court, 
and told him to give him his daughter in marriage. The Kansdro 
refused, and the same night fled from Miéni with his daughter and 
came to Ghumli and resided there, and Son begged her father not 
to give her in marriage to any one as she desired to choose her own 
husband. Bhanji Jethva had married the sister of Miat Babria who 
ruled at Than-Kandolna. This chief had a son named Raékhiyat, 
who came on a visit to his aunt at Ghumli. She advised him to 
marry, and he having seen the beautiful Son desired to marry her. 
Son, who had heard of Rakhfyat’s prowess, consented, and they were 
just married when news arrived that an enemy was driving off the 
Ghumli cattle. Rakhdayat at once mounted in pursuit, disregarding 
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the entreaties of his bride, and recovered the cattle; but on his 
return alone, three horsemen pursued him; he gallopped under a 
banian tree called the Bhutvad near Bhanvar, and his head was 
caught in a forked branch and he hung thus suspended ; his pursuers 
arriving close behind him thrust him through with their spears and 
killed him. On hearing the news, Son desired to become a saft, 
but Bhén Jethva who had seen her beauty and became enamoured 
of her, forbade her doing so, and persecuted hor with his addresses. 
Son now took refuge with some Brahmans from his importunities, 
but Bh4n would not relinquish her pursuit, and ordered the 
Bréhmans to give her up, and on their refusal, a fight took place, 
in which hundreds of Brahmans were killed, but Son was not 
surrendered. Next morning Son mounted the funeral pile of 
Raékhéyat Babria, and taking his head on her lap they burned 
together. On mounting the pile, Son cursed Ghumli and Bhan 
Jethva, and said that Ghumli should become waste and never again 
be reinhabited. Shortly after the death of Son, the Kansdéra and 
the Brdhmans built the temples still known as Son Kanséri’s, on a 
neighbouring eminence without the town, and emigrated there from 
the accursed city. After a few years, Jim Unad from Sind led a 
powerfal army against Ghumh, which he besieged for a long time 
in vain, and retired without accomplishing his object. His son Jém 
Bamanioji, however, resolved to avenge his father’s repulse, and 
again laid siege to the city, which he reduced in a.p. 1813. On this 
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to Ranpur, which place he now made his capital, Ghumli becoming 
waste. Bhdanji reigned at Rénpur until 1360, when he died and was 
succeeded by Jasdhulji. 


Jasdhulji succeeded to the gdadi in A.p. 1360 and did what he 
could to restore order in the Jethva dominions, but the continual 
incursions from Sindh made his hold on the northerly portion of 
his dominions very insecure ; he died in 4.D. 1392 and was succeeded 
by Ranoji. Ranoji, owing to the causes abovementioned and the 
incursions of the Sultans of Gujardt, was able to do even less than 
his predecessors, and the Jethwa dominion had now, with the 
exception of the branch of the family which held Négnsh bandar, 
shrunk almost to its present limits. He died in 1420 and was 
succeeded by Sanghji III. Sanghji succeeded in ap. 1420 and 
reigned till 1461. He maintained himself at Rénpur, much as his 
immediate predecessors had done. He died in «.p. 1461 and was 
succeeded by Bhanji X. Bhénji succeeded to the gddi in a.p. 1461. 
These were troublous times, for during his reign Sultén Mahmud 
Begadha conquered Jundégad and compelled the zaminddrs of the 
entire province to pay regular tribute. Tribute had indeed been 
exacted by Ahmad Shah subsequent to his expedition against 
Junégad in a.p. 1414, but in a desultory manner, but Sultén 
Mahmud by residing himself for several years in Sorath, and by 
permanently placing a Viceroy at Jundgad, soon reduced all the 
zaminddrs tv complete order and submission, and Bhaénji was by no 
means in & position to offer resistance. Bhanji is said to have 
expelled the Lékhdnis from Raval, with the assistance of VAdhel 
Dudoji of Arémra and Vila Véloji of Dh&4nk; he died in a.p. 
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1492 and was succeeded by Raénoji VII. Réanoji VII. succeeded in 
A.D. 1492 and died in a.p. 1525 after an uneventful reign, and was 
succeeded by Khimoji 1I., who was the son of Meji, RAnoji’s brother, 
Rénoji himself leaving no male offspring. Khimoji succeeded in 
A.D. 1525. During his time the Jethva possessions were still 
further curtailed by the invasion of the Jédej4s under Jam Raval, 
who conquered Ndgnéh bandar and established near there his 
capital of Navdnagar. Khimoji died in a.p. 1550 and was succeeded 
by Ramdeji IV. 

Rémdeji IV. succeeded in A.D. 1550; he was the son of Jam 
Vibh4ji’s daughter; she was the sister of that chief's successor Jém 
Sataji, one of the most overbearing but bravest chiefs of the time. 
Jém Satdéji, in spite of his relationship to Ramdeji, desired to conquer 
the Jethva dominions, and accordingly he invited R&mdeji to visit 
him at Navdnagar. Rdmdeji for some time refused to go, but 
eventually was persuaded by Charan Kavidds Lango to visit the 
Jim, who, as soon as he got him into his power, put him to death 
by treachery, and sent an army against Ranpor and conquered that 
place. He was succeeded by his son Bhanji. Bhanji after the 
capture of Ranpur stayed for fifteen days at Ndtha Timbi and thence 
came to Sodhana, and stayed there for three months and twelve days, 
and thence went to Adodar where he stayed for eighteen days, 
thence he fled to Travada where he concealed himself in a garden 


_ sixteen days and there died. —e was ill at the time of the 


taking of Rénpur and suffered so much in his flight from the Jam’s 
army who eagerly pursued him, that he died thus prematurely. His 
wife Kaldbéi now fled to Chhaya with her infant son Khimoji and 
his two younger brothers, and there took refuge, and henceforward 
Chhiya became the Jethva capital. Khimoji while thus a minor, 
ascended the Jethva gddi, but affairs were principally conducted 
by his mother, Kaldb4éi, a woman of great strength of mind and 
unbending courage. Jdm Satdji, however, proved too powerful for 
her, and conquered the Porbandar country as far as the Bokhirah 
creek. Kalabdéi however did not lose courage, but entertained 
large numbers of Mers and others in garrison at Chhdya, and held 
out to them hopes of plunder and conquest. When Jém Sataéji was 
defeated in the bloody battle of Bhuchar Mori, and shortly after- 
wards compelled to fly to the hills as a fugitive, Kalaébéi and 
Khimoji reconquered their former possessions up to the Rdénpur 
frontier, and Jim Satéji was never able to recover them. On the 
death of that chief in a.p. 1608, Khimoji’s rule was firmly established. 
Khimoji bestowed Mordna, a village of bis new conquests, upon his 
brother Bhojrajji, and Rojhdu upon his brother Jethiji; he died in 
A.D. 1626 and was succeeded by his son Vikmatji IT. 


Vikmatji II. succeeded his father in a.p. 1626 and bestowed the 
village of Paénddvadar upon his brother Karanji; he died in a.p. 
1671 and was succeeded by his son Sultdénji. Sult&nji succeeded 
Vikmé&tji in 1671; he perceived that but little attention was given 
to the affairs of Sorath, and also calculated that the Mahdrdja 
Jasvantsing of Jodhpur, who was now Subheddr of Gujarat, would 
especially in so distant a part of the province not look with a severe 
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eye on any encroachments of a Hinduzamindar. He therefore built 
a small fort in the Moghal port of Porbandar and began to assert 
his influence there, although still residing at Chhaya ; he died 1n 1699 
and was succeeded by his son Bh&nji. Bhdnji succeeded to the gad 
in 1699. He, like his father, resided at Chhdya, but daily asserted 
his influence at Porbandar. The incursions of the Marathds into 
Gujarat, the rebellion of Durg&éd4s Réthod, and the absence of the 
emperor Aurangzeb in the Deccan, rendered his encroachments on 
Porbandar the more easy. He died in a.p. 1709 and was succeeded 
by his son Khimoji. This chief was granted one-fourth of the 
revenue of the port of Porbandar on condition of service and guarding 
the port, for which he received a sanad. Khimoji succeeded to the 
gad in 1709. The death of Aurangzeb in 1707, and the continued 
incursions of the Mar&éthds, the warfare between the princes, the 
short reigns of the emperors Bahddur Shéh and Farrukhsiyar, and 
the attempts at independence of, and dissensions between, the great 
Muhammadan nobles, permitted Khimoji to strengthen his hold on 
Porbandar, of which place he now claimed to be zaminddr, and in 
1726 he bribed the Desais of M4ngrol to surrender to him the fort 
of Madhavpur and incorporated that town with his dominions. In 
1727, however, Mubariz-ul-Mulk Sarbuland Khan Bahadur, Viceroy 
of Gujarat, in one of his progresses marched against Chhaya. 
Khimo}i took ship at Porbandar and put to sea, hoping thereby to 
escape payment of tribute, but he was eventually obliged to return 
and pay a tribute of 1,25,000 Mahmudis (about £4000). He died 
in 1728, and was succeeded by his son Vikmatji III. Vikmatj: III. 
succeeded his father in 1728. Heconquered the town and fort of 
Kutiéna from the Muhammadan garrison in a.p. 1749 and annexed 
it to his possessions. VikmAatji died in A.p. 1757 and was succeeded 
by his son Sultaénji. In 1759 Kutiéna was wrested from him by 
Hashim Khan, by the connivance of the Kasbdtis. In 1774 
Shekh Midén of Méngrol made a night attack upon Navi and 
conquered that place. Sultanji, however, procured aid from 
J&ideja Kumbhoji of Gondal and forced Shekh Mian to retire. In 
aD. 1778 Sultdénji built the port of Bethdli at Vaddla on the 
Navanagar frontier. A Navdnagar Barot who happened to be 
passing by asked to be allowed to see the fort, but was refused 
admittance; he therefore went to Navénagar to Jim Jasd&ji dressed 
as a woman, and when asked the reason of his adopting such a 
disguise, he said he did so because his chief was a woman, and 
that it was therefore fitting that he, the servant, should also wear 
female dress. When further questioned, he uttered the following 
couplet : 
Arise descendant of Ajmdl, 
Reduce Bethali to dust. 


The Rdna will again eae Ghumli, 
And the Jém will be forced to beg a crust. 


Jam Jas4ji on this sent his minister Meréman Khavds against 
Bethali with a powerful army, and they pressed the garrison sore. 
R&na Sulténji now sought the aid of Diwén Amarji of Jundgad, and 
that minister procured terms from Navdnagar, and they withdrew 
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their army on condition that the fort of Bethaéli should be dismantled. 
This was done, and peace concluded. In 1782 Rana Sultaénji 
obtaining the assistance of Jédeja Kumbhoji of Gondal, attacked 
Kutiéna. The allies ravaged the parganah, but were unable to take 
the town, and were speedily dispersed by Divan Amarj1. 

In 1785 Sulténji perceiving that the Moghal power was entirely 
broken, transferred his seat of rule to Porbandar, which has ever 
since been the Jethva capital, and gives a name to the chiefdom. 
In 1787 the Ridzidah chieftain of Chorvdd (Sanghji by name) was 
at war with Aliya Haéthi of Malia, and was killed in a battle fought 
near the latter town. Réna Sulténji who was related to Sanghji, 
persuaded his relations to hand over the fort and town of Chorvad 
to him, and in return defrayed the demands of their Sibandi who 
were pressing them for payment, and from Chorvad he made a night 
attack upon and captured the port and town of Veraval. In a.p. 
1789, however, the Nawab Séhib H4mid Khadn took both Chorvéd 
and Verdval from the Réna and ravaged his country, and Divdén 
Govindji, the governor of Kutidna, on behalf of the Nawab, besieged 
the Rana’s town of Kandorna. Rana Sultdnji was forced to sue for 
peace, and to agree to pay both a nazaranah (or present) and a fine. 
Peace was then arranged. After the conquest of Chorv4d and 
Veraval, Rana Sultdnji foolishly quarrelled with the chief of 
Mangrol and was consequently strenuously opposed by him. Had he 
been more discreet, it is probable that his hold on Chorvaéd and 
Veraval would have been indefinitely prolonged and it 1s quite possible 
that they might have permanently remained in his possession. In 
4.D. 1799 Kalidn Seth, who had been Diwdn of Jundgad, rebelled, 
and took possession of Kutidna, and from thence ravaged the Rana’s 
country. But Rana Sultdénji sent an army against him under the 
the command of Ranchodji Diw4n, who was then in Porbandar 
employ, and defeated him with the loss of some cannon. In ap. 
1804 Rana Sult4nji was deposed by his son Kunvar Haloji, who 
from this date conducted the affairs of the chieftaincy though in 
the name of his father. Sultd4nji survived until ap. 1813, when he 
died. 

Haloji rebelled against his father and obtained possession of the 
forts of Khirasra and Navi, and finally deposing his father, assumed 
power in about 1804-5. In 1807 Jamddars Murad Khdén and Fakir 
Muhammad Makrani, etc, who were in charge of the fort of 
Kandorna, sold the place to Jém Jaséji of Navdnagar, who had 
promised them employment and rewards. On the petition of the 
Rana to Colonel Walker, who had accompanied the Gdéikwéri 
Subhedar in his Mulakgiri expedition, that officer after in vain 
directing the Jdm to restore Kandorna, marched against that place 
and took it, and restored it to the Ranaon the 5th December 1807 after 
exacting a nazardnah of Rs. 20,000. On December 16th, 1807, 
a permanent settlement of the Gaikwdr demands for tribute was 
drawn up and signed, and in January 1808 Porbandar executed an 
engagement renouncing piracy and all right towrecks. As,however, 
there were serious dissensions between Haloji and his son Kunvar 
Prathirdj, and the latter had seized upon Chhaya; Haloji was forced 
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to ask the aid of the British, who took the fort of Chhaya 
from the Kunvar and took him prisoner, and restored the fort to 
Haloji. As, moreover, considerable arrears of tribute were due to 
the Gaéikwdr, Porbandar ceded to the British Government one-half 
of the revenues of the port of Porbandar, in consideration of which 
a loan of Rs. 50,000 was granted by Government for the part 
satisfaction of the Gdéikwar’s claims. Porbandar was by this 


engagement (dated December 5th, 1809) placed under British 


protection, and a captain and 100 men were stationed in that port 
for the assistance of the Rana’ Finally, in 1853, this detachment 
was, at the Réna’s desire, withdrawn, and the British share in the 
customs also given up in consideration of a permanent annual 
payment of Rs. 15,000 to the British Government. The author of 
the Térikh-i-Sorath says that Prathiréj’s grandmother’s feet were 
cut off at the storm of Chhaéya by some sipdhis in order to obtain 
her gold anklets. In 1812 Haéloji died, thus predeceasing his father 
Salténji, who however died in 1818. Haloji was succeeded by his son 
Prathiréj. Prathir4j succeeded his father in 1818, and on mounting 
the gadi assumed the name of Khimoji. Khimoji built the temple of 
Khimeshvar Mahddev about half a mile from the sea near the village 
of Kfanchadi. 


Khimoji died in A.p. 1831, and was succeeded by his son Bhojrajji 
or VikmAtji the present chief. The real name of Rana Vikmatyji 1s 
Bhojr4jji, but according to family custom, he assumed another 
name on succeeding to the gddt. He was eight years of age when 
he succeeded his father, and therefore Rani Rup&liba, his mother, 
conducted the affairs of the chieftaincy in his name and managed 
so well that she freed the State from debt and built the temple and 
kund of Keddéreshvar at Porbandar as well as the tank called 
Mitha Talav near the city. She died in 1841, and from that date 
the present Rana has conducted the administration. Porbandar 
aided in the suppression of the gang of VAgher rebels, who for 
many years devastated the province. 


The land revenue system is similar to that described under 
Jundgad. In 1876 the gross revenue amounted to £28,555 of 
which the chief items were land revenue £17,520, and land and sea 
customs £6040. In 1881 there were ten schools with 700 pupils. 


Porbandar, the present capital of the state of the same name, 
is situated on the shore of the Arabian Sea. The town is entirely 
built of stone and is surrounded by a fort. The population consists 
of 15,000 souls, the majority of whom are Vanids, Lohadnds, Bhatids, 
and Khérvés. The town is said to have been called in ancient 
times Sud4émd4puri; it has been the Jethva capital since about the 
last hundred and fifty years. Porbandar trades with Bombay, 
Karachi, and the Gujarat ports, and does a small trade with Arabia, 
Zanzibér, and the Persian Gulf. The exports and imports in 1881-82 
were Rs. 3,30,862 and Rs. 4,85,724 respectively. The population of 
a according to the 1872 census was 14,563, and 14,570 in 
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Prachi Kund, about fifteen miles east of Pdtan, is situated on 
the bank of the Sarasvati river at the point where this river takes a 
turn towards the east (prach) and hence is called Prachi. The 
original Prachi is said to have been at the village of Ajota, about eight 
miles to the west of the present Prdéchi. There are two kunds or 
reservoirs in the river bed where it thus turns to the east. These 
kunds are held to be very sacred, and they who perform a pilgrim- 
age here bathe therein. There isa pipal tree at Préchi, kaown as 
the Moksh Pipal, so called because the sight of it is supposed to 
deliver those who are possessed by bhuts from these demons. 
They who are possessed come hither and are here delivered from 
the bhuts. They who are childless also come hither and worship 
their ancestors, &c., here, in the hopes of being blessed with off- 
spring. The three days, 13th, 14th, and 15th of the light half of 
the months of Kartik, Chaitra and Shvdvan are called Prachi days, 
because on these days ceremonies performed at Prdchi are more 
efficacious. The principal worship conducted at Pr&chi is that of 
ancestors. In another small Aund in the river is an image of 
Vishnu about four feet high which is immersed to the waist in 
water and is held very sacred and is called Prachi Madhava. 
Pilgrims pay their adorations here. There are large assemblies of 
pilgrims here in the Prachi days of Kdrtik and Chaitra, and the 
Nawab Sahib levies a toll of 8 annas per head from each pilgrim. 
There are two dharmshdlds at Prachi Kund, one built by Vithal Rao 
Dev4ji the famous Subahdar of the Gaikwf4r, and the other by the 
Jandgad Darbar. It is said that the Pdéndavs were advised to go 
and bathe in the Prachi Sarasvati by Krishna, who told Yudhisthira 
that it was more sacred than Gayfji, the Ganges, and Pashkar. On 
the bank of this river is the temple of the Batheshvar Mahadev of 
which the emblem or ling is very large. Barren women make 
vows to this god to make certain offerings if they should beara 
child. Then they come and embrace the ling. People believe that 


if they are able to embrace the ling properly they will be made 
fruitful. 


Ra‘idi is situated about 20 miles south of Kundla in Bhavnagar. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 211, and 
ie 15 to that of 1881216 souls. The river Réidi, which rises in 
the Koelidhér hill, in the Gir, flows to the east of the village. Itis 
said that a grandson of Mundhrdéj Khum4n, named Harsur, possessed 
the village of Réidiin about Samvat 1740 (a.p. 1684). At that time 
there wasa large town called Methdla belonging to the Varu 
Babrids, close to Réidi. Its ruined site is still distinguishable, and 
it bears the marks of having been formerly a large town. It 1s 
about a mile and a half to the south-west of Raidi. 


Rajkot is the chief town of the second class state of the same 
name and is picturesquely situated on the western bank of the Aji 
river which laves its walls. A short distance from the town is the 
camp and civil station of Rdjkot, the latter being the head- 
quarters of the Kathidw&r Political Agency and of the Halar 
district and the former the cantonment of the troops which garrison 
the province. The present chiefs of Rajkot are Jaédeja Rajputs 
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and cadets of Navdnagar. Rajkot hes in 22° 18’ north latitude 
and in 70° 51’ east longitude. 


The founder of the Rajkot house was Kunvar Vibhoji younger 
son of Ajoji, eldest son of J4m Satdéji. Ajoji never ascended the 
gadi, but fell on the bloody field of Bhuchar Mori in a.p. 159], 
leaving two sons both minors. J4m Sataji was succeeded by his brother 
Jasoji in A.D. 1608, but Ajoji’s son Lakha succeeded his uncle on 
his death in a.p. 1624. Vibhoji received Kaldvad in appanage. 
Though Vibhoji was a minor on the accession of Jém Jasoji, he 
does not appear to have been regarded favourably by that chieftain. 
He married a daughter of the Vaghela chieftain of Sardhér, who 
gave the village of Chibhda to his daughter in dowry. At this 
village Vibhoji and his mother took up their residence, and it seems 
that Navdnagar resumed Kélavad. The Vaghelés of Sardhdr 
were & powerful race, who owned the country as far south as Gondal, 
then a holding of the Chudasamas. The Imperial foujdars had long 
been annoyed by their ravages and had for some years contemplated 
their destruction. When Prince Shah Jahdén was Viceroy at 
Ahmadabad, Vibhoji agreed to join the Imperial troops and procure 
them an entrance into Sardhér, and a force was sent with him by 
orders of the prince. This force attacked the Vaghelds and killed 
the chieftain Vaghela Kaénoji and drove out the rest. From this 
day an imperial thandh was placed at Sardh4ér, but Vibhoji was 
allowed to reside there and serve under the thdnahdar’s orders. 
Vibhoji made himself exceedingly useful, and the Muhammadans 
conquered the greater part of the possessions of the Vaghelds, but 
the eastern portions were overrun by the Kathis. Vibhoji took a 
prominent part in these transactions and received some of the 
villages, notably Ardoi, Rib, Ribda, Kalipat, and one or two others, 
as a reward for his services. He died in a.p. 1635 and was 
succeeded by his son Merdmanji who continued to reside in Sardhar 
under the orders of the thanahddr. When the Viceroy Azam Khan 
entered the province in a.p. 1640 to chastise the Kathis who had 
been extending their raids to the Dholka and Dhandhuka districts, 
besides constantly harassing the foujdar of Sorath, Merdmanji at 
once joined him in concert with the thanahddr of Sardhér and 
was confirmed in his possessions and received much praise. He 
also aided the thanahddrs and received an additional village or two 
from new conquests. He married two wives, one a daughter of 
the Chuddésama Grdésia of Gondal, and the other a R&jputéni of 
some other family. 


Merémanji had two sons; the eldest named Sdhibji was by the 
second wife, and the second Kumbhoji by the Chuddsama lady. 
Now, the mother of Séhibji died young, and as Merdémanji was 
exceedingly attached to the Chuddsama lady, she acquired a great 
influence over him, and her son Kumbhoji was both ambitious 
and able and sought to supplant Sahibji. In consequence of this 
S4hibji retired to Navdnagar. But before his father died Sahibji 
returned, and by the aid of the thanahddr was installed in place of 
his father. Kumbhoji retired in anger to his father-in-law at 


—— and resided either there or at his patrimonial village of 
Ribda. 
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S4hibji continued to reside in Sardhar and serve the thanahdar 
and he accompanied the army under Kutb-ud-din Kheshgi, faujdar 
of Sorath, against Navdnagar in a.p. 1664. S&hibji was on bad 
terms with his brother Kumbhoji, but it was finally arranged 
through the interference of Kutb-ud-din that Séhibji should give 
Kumbhoji the villages of Ardoi and Rib and that Kumbhoji should 
resign all further claims. On these terms peace was made. Sahibji 
lived like his predecessors at Sardh4r and died in about a.p. 1675 
and was succeeded by his son Bémanioji. 


Baémanioji succeeded his father in a.p. 1675. Bamanioji was 
constantly on duty at Rajkot as well as at Sardhé4r, and as_ his 
possessions of Kdlipét, &c., were so near to the former place he 
resided there more often than at Sardhaér. He obtained several 
more villages either in gift for his services or held them in farm 
from the thanahdars. He appears to have gone to Rajkot for the 
celebration of the Holi festival when a band of Midnas came down 
and drove off the village cattle. Bamanioji pursued them and 
overtook them inthe Naklang Vid, where in the engagement that 
took place he was slain. On hisdeath im ap. 1694 he was 
succeeded by his son Mer&manji II. 


Merdmanji II. was a daring and able warrior. After the death 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb in A.D. 1707 the provincial discipline 
was much relaxed, and owing to the denudation of the province of 
troops inorder to check the Maraéthds, no spare troops were 
available to assist in maintaining order in the _ province 
Merd&manji now resolved to conquer Rajkot and effected his purpose 
and acquired most of the dependent villages. But in 1720 
Masum Khén, the deputy faujdar of Jundgad, reconquered R&jkot, 
killing oo and obtained the post of foujdar of the, mahal of 
Rajkot and Sardhar, which at this time included Jasdan, Anandpur, 
Bhaddla, &c. This district was granted to him in jdagir by the 
Emperor Muhammad Shéh in a. pb. 1720 on condition of his 
discharging the duties of faugdir. This Masum Kuli Khan 
afterwards built the fort of R4jkot in a.p. 1722, naming the town 
after himself Masumabad. After the death of Merdmanji, Masum 
Khan, otherwise called Shujéat Khan, ruled at Rajkot till his death 
in 1732. Merdmanji had in all seven sons, to whom afterwards 
Ranmalji granted holdings as under after the reconquest of Rajkot; 
1, Ranmalji, who succeeded him; 2, Modji, who received Gavridar; 
3, Kalaji, who received Shahpur; 4, Harbhamji, who received Pal; 
5, Dadoji, who received Kotharia ; 6, Jas4ji, who received Bhichri; 
and 7, Phulji, to whom was allotted Khokhardar. Rajkot was thus 
entirely surrounded by the possessions of the brethren of Ranmalji 
and his own villages. Mer&manji was killed in a.p. 1720 and was 
succeeded by his son Ranmalji. 


Ranmalji on succeeding to the gdadi resolved to profit by the 
warlike temper of the times, and determined to recover Rajkot as 
well as to conquer the neighbouring thandh of Sardhér. After some 
difficulty he contrived in a.p. 1732 to wrest Rajkot from Masum 
Khan, who was killed in the battle, and almost immediately after 
he summoned Sardhér, which however refused to surrender. He 
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accordingly asked assistance from H4éloji of Gondal, but that 
chieftain refused to co-operate with him. Tejmalji of Kotra 
SAngani was more accommodating, and uniting their forces they 
attacked Sardbdér. But the place was strong and the garrison both 
brave and numerous and ably directed by a gallant thdnakddar named 
Bakar Khén, and the confederates were compelled to retire 
unsuccessful. Ranmalji now despaired of direct attack, but lay in 
wait for the thanahddr whenever he should go to any distance from 
the thdnah. One day Bakar Khan, attended by but one horseman, 
rode in the direction of Kélipét. Ranmalji with a chosen band of 
good horsemen at once gave him chase. Bakar Khan’s horse got 
entangled in the river and he was overtaken and killed after a 
valiant resistance on the Sardhéri Dhér not far from that village. 
But ere Ranmalji could collect his forces to attack the thanah, 
Laékha Khachar of Bhddla besieged it with a large force of Kathis 
and took the place. Ranmalji now again applied to Tejmalji of 
Kotra, and the two chieftains uniting their forces conquered the 
town, which has ever since remained in the possession of Rajkot. 
Once indeed during Ranmalji’s life Sardhdr was surprised and 
conquered by Réma Khéchar of Anandpur during the absence of 
Ranmalji at RAjkot and Tejmalji at Soles But it was speedily 
recovered, and Anandpur was in turn laid waste, and the gates 
broughi thence and built into the Sardhdr gateway. After theso 
conquests Ranmalji granted his brethren holdings as above 
mentioned out of his new conquests. Ranmalji had four sons: (1) 
Lakhoji, otherwise called Bdvoji, who succeeded him, (2) Vajeré], 
who received Mankhavad, (3) Akherdj, who received Gadhka, and 
(4) Prathir4j, who received Tramba. Ranmalji died in a.p. 1746 
and was succeeded by his son Lakhoji. 


L&khoji succeeded his father Ranmalji in a.p. 1746. Lakhoji 
was unfitted to rule and during his lifetime resigned the gaut 
to his eldest son Merdmanji who ruled at Rajkot in his place. 
Laékhoji had however four sons besides Merdmanji, viz. 2, Verdji 
and 3, Tog4ji. These two sons received between them the three 
villages of Khambha, Samadhidla, and Sdjadiali; 4, Surdji, who 
received Pdéddsan and half of Kathrota, and, 5, Visoji, who was 
killed fighting with the Kathis at Varjdtirth where his pdliyo or 
monument stands to this day. It is customary in the clan of 
Vibhéni Jddejés when any of them ascend the gdédi or marry to 
pay their respects to Visoji’s monuments both at Sardhér and 
Varjdtirth. Veroji observing the weakness of Laékhoji seized upon 
Sardhdér, and but for Colonel Walker’s permanent settlement in 
1807-8 the Rajkot estate would have been dismembered. Merdmanji 
was one of the confederates who incited Jamadar Fateh Muhammad 
to invade Navdnagar, but his great namesake Merdiman Khavas 
completely turned the tables on him by ravaging the Sardhér 
parganah. Merd&manji is famed as a poet and in ap. 1782 he 
composed a work called Pravin Sagar. At this time he was detained 
by the Marétha army at Limbdi as security for the payment of 
jama. Merdmanji died at the end of a.p. 1794 during his father’s 
lifetime, leaving a son named Ranmalji, then a youth. On 
Merémanji’s death Lakhoji resumed the rule, but in a year and a 
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half he was expelled by his grandson. After however some negotia- 
tion he was recalled and allowed to again conduct affairs with the 
aid of Veroji of Sardhér. But he soon wearied of the cares of 
rule and retired to Navdnagar, where he died in a.p. 1796. 


Ranmalji on L&khoji’s death succeeded to the Rajkot portion of 
the estate, but Veroji kept a firm hold upon Sardhér. Things 
remained in this state until the arrival of Colonel Walker in 1807-8. 
This officer gave separate guarantees to both Ranmalji and Veroji. 
Captain Ballantyne however caused Veroji to withdraw from 
Sardhér to Kha4mbha, and awarded to Sdéngéji (also called Dadoj1), 
brother of Ranmalji, the village of Dholera as gras. In this way 
Sardhér was restored to the R&éjkot house. Ranmalji married 
three wives: (1) J&4mba, the daughter of a Bhadydd of Séela; (2) 
Adiba, the daughter of the Avkevalia Grdsia, a Bhaéydd of Limbdi; 
and (3) Motiba, the daughter of a R&4jpnt of Anand Mogri in 
Gojardét. Of these Jamba gave birth to his eldest son Surdji and 
Motiba had also one son Hothiji. Of these Sur&ji succeeded his 
father, and Hothiji had a son named Bhupatsing, who was granted 
the village of Dholera in gras. This village had reverted to the 
Darbar on the death of Dadoji without issue male. 


Sur4ji succeeded his father in a.p. 1825. He married two wives, 
(1) Amjiba, daughter of the Thdkor of Sdela and (2) N&niba, 
daughter of Jhéla Abhesinghji of Chuda. Amjiba hada son named 
Gagubha, who died when a 8 five years of age. Ndaniba had a 
son named Merfmanji. Surdji died in 1844 and was succeeded by 
Merdmanji. 

Merémanji was a chief of but moderate ability. He had four 
wives, (1) Hajuba, daughter of the Raj of Vank&éner; (2) Harba, 
daughter of Akherdjji of La&khanka a Bh&vnagar Bhaydd: this 
lady was the mother of BA&voji the present chief; (8) Bairéy ; 
daughter of the Kudla Grdsia, a Chuda Bhayadd; (4) Békunvarba 


daughter of the Vaghela of Machhiév under Ahmadabad and 
mother of Ladhubha. 


The present Thakor who is named Bévoji, was born on Saturday 
August 30th, 1856. He succeeded his father on Saturday, November 
8th, 1862. His grandmother Naniba carried on the affairs of the 
talukah until 1867, when Colonel Keatinge entrusted the management 
of this state and that of Limbdi to Captain (now Major) J.H. Lloyd. 
This officer and his successors carried on the affairs of the State 
until November 1874, when the present Thakor was entrusted with 
limited powers. Finally on the 17th January 1876 he was invested 
with the full powers of a télukdar of the second class. Bdvoji was 
educated at the Raéjkumdr College at Rajkot. He has married 
eight wives, of whom four only are now alive but one of them only 
has a son. His younger brother Ladhubha is a very promising 
youth. He too has been educated at the RAjkumér College. The state 
is divided into three mahdls or revenue sub-divisions, Rajkot, Sardhar, 
and Kuddva. The annual income is about Rs. 200,000 (£20,000). 
The tdlukah comprises about sixty-one villages. Kuddva does a brisk 
trade in ght. Rajkot is itself famous for its dyers and does a fair 
general trade. The population of Rdéjkot according to the census 
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of 1872 was 11,979 and according to that ef 1881 45,108 souls. 
The R4jkumé4r College was originally founded by Colonel Keatinge, 
but was opened by the Governor of Bombay Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 
in the year 1870. Mr. Chester Macnaghten has been Principal 
since the first opening of the College, and has most ably discharged 
these duties and won the entire confidence of all chiefs and officials 
in the province. Many of his pupils are now ruling chiefs, for 
instance the chiefs of Bhavnagar, Limbdi, Wadhwan, Rajkot, &c. 
The College building, which was designed and built by the Agency 
Engineer Mr. R. B. Booth, is a handsome commodious building 
in the Venetian-Gothic style of architecture. The play-ground is 
large and spacious, and there is a capital racquet court. Already 
the education acquired at the college has had a perceptible influence 
for the better on the character of the chiefs, and consequently on 
the civilization of the province generally. Ina few years more, the 
sons of the old ont will be taking their fathers’ places at the 
college. A few of the young chiefs, or their Bh4yad, have visited 
or are visiting England, and have thereby acquired a series of 
interesting recollections and impressions which will not easily be 
effaced. The Thdkor Jasvantsingji of Limbdi, who is one of 
those who has performed this journey, is an exceedingly favourable 
— of the native gentleman, as well as being an intelligent 
chief. Another fine building within civil limits 1s the Kaéthidwdar 
Alfred High School, built and designed by Mr. R. B. Booth. 
This building was erected at the cost of His Highness Mahdbat 
Kh&nji. There is a fine bridge over the Aji river called the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Bridge, leading into the camp and civil station. 
This bridge was built at the expense of the present Thakor Sahib 
of Bhavnagar, but was designed and erected by Mr. R. B. Booth. 
There is an excellent dharmshala at R4jkot, and a small traveller's 
bungalow, and there are both post and telegraph offices. His High- 
ness the Raj Sahib of Dhrangadra defrayed the cost of building the 
dharmshala. 


There is a small church in the cantonments, and a very creditable 
Roman Catholic church at the end of the plain (formerly a parade- 
ground) in front of the Agency compound. The Insh Presbyterians 
have a Mission House here, but it is not at present occupied. There 
is a School of Art to which most of the large states send pupils and 
they have already turned out very respectable work. The stone 
lions on the Kaisar-i-Hind bridge are exceedingly creditable 
sry There is a small cemetery in the station which is 

ept in very good order, and there are hospitals, both a civil hospital 
and a special one for lepers. The Réjkot Jail is an ill-built and 
ill-placed structure, and several years ago much alarm was created 
by the escape of some of the prisoners, but it is to be hoped that 
Government will soon build a more secure building in a better site. 
The station garden is in fair cultivation and is well situated. 


Rai Sa’nkli is the name of a separate tribute-paying talukah 
consisting of the two villages of R4i and Sdénkh. It 1s situated in 
the Jhalavadd district and is subordinate to the Bhoika thdnah. The 
talukdars are Desdis of Vasu in Gujarat. They acquired the 
talukah in a.D. 1807 immediately previous to Colonel Walker’s 
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settlement, from the Khachar Kathis. Sankli is four miles north of 
Rai, and is about a mile north of the Wadhwan Bhogdavo river. 
Saénkli is five miles east-south-east of Wadhwdén city, and nine miles 
north-west of Limbdi. R4i is three miles south of the Bhogava 
river and seven miles south-east of Wadhwan and six miles north- 
west of Limbdi. The population of R4i was 527 by the census of 
1872 and 721 souls by that of 1881. This holding was the more 
easily acquired, in that the Desdis ancestor was a follower of the 
celebrated Babaji Apaéji the commander of the Géikwér’s forces. 
These Deséis also possess Dhasa in the Alag Dhandni sub-division 
of the Sorath Prant. 


Ra'jpur is a separate tribute-paying statein the Jhdlavad district, 
consisting of two villages Rajpur and Anindra. The talekdar isa 
Jhdéla Rajput and a Bhaéydd of Wadhwén. R4&jpur is subordinate to 
the Wadhwain civil station thanah from which it hes about three 
miles to the north-east and close to the line of rail. The population 
of Rajpur according to the census of 1872 was 1168 and according 
to that of 1881 1018 souls. 

Ra’jpura isaseparate tribute-paying tulukah in the Halaér district 
subordinate to the Lodhika thdnah and about seventeen miles east 
of Lodhika, twelve miles north-east of Gondal, and foarteen mules 
south-east of Rajkot. The talukah consists of seven villages, and 
the talukdar enjoys jurisdiction of the sixth class. He is a Jddeja 
Rajput by caste, and a Bhaydd of Kotra Séngdni. The population 
of Réjpura according to the census of 1872 was 932, and according 
to that of 1881 765 souls. 


Ra‘jpura is a separate tribute-paying talukah under the Chok 
thanah in the Gohilvdd district. The talukah consists of but one 
village. The téilukdars are Sarvaiya Rajputs. ‘The village lies 
about four miles south-west of Chok, and nearly two and a half 
miles north-east.of Jesar. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 765, and according to that of 1881 529 souls. 


Ra‘jpura is situated on the high road from Bhavnagar to Sihor, 
at a distance of ten miles from the former, and four miles from the 
latter town. The population by the census of 1872 was 315 souls, 
but increased in 1881 to 394. It is situated on the bank of the 
Khodiari river. Its quarries supply excellent stone, which is largely 
used for building purposes at Bhévnagar and elsewhere. Near 
Rajpura is a temple dedicated to the Khodiy4r mother who is mach 
respected by the Gohils, and the fish in the river near her shrine are 
unmolested and exceedingly tame. 


Ra‘jula is about 71 miles south-west of Bhd4vnagar, and lies on 
the bank of the Ghénivelo river. It is situated close to the Réjanio 
hill, and hence is said to have derived its name of Réjula. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 3494 souls, bat 
increased to 3690 in 1881. It isa place of great trade, and is one 
of the centres whence Babaridvdd is supplied with grain and other 
necessaries. The Rajula building stone is of excellent quality, and 
has been largely used of late years, both at Bhavnagar itself, and 
at other places within the state limits. The merchants of Réjula 
are rich and enterprising, and the principal houses at Mahuva 
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and Kundla have branches here. The export trade consists chiefly 
of cotton and building stone, and the imports of grain, timber, and 
cotton piece goods. The workmanship of the Rajula goldsmiths is 
locally highly esteemed. About seven or eight miles north-east of 
RaAjula lies the long hill called the Bébariddhér. This dhar or hill is 
452 feet high at its south-west limit, and 569 feet high at its north- 
east point. It is about 44 miles long, and is covered with low jungle. 
Till about 25 years ago, it was a favourite haunt of the lion. The 
village of Bébariédhér lies at its foot at the north-east extremity, and 
Barbatana at its south-west point. There is a rough stone fort and 
a tank on the summit of the hill. The hill forms a striking object 
in the landscape. 


Ra’mpura is the chief town of a mahdl or revenue sub-division 
under the Wadhwa&n state. It is situated about six miles north-east 
of Sdela and ten miles south-west of Wadhwan. The soil is exceed- 
ingly fertile as far as the production of cotton is concerned. The 
town is surrounded by a wall and is wealthy and flourishing. There 
is a very interesting inscription in the Rdtba well in the old waste 
site of Ratba. It is dated Samvat 1538 corresponding to a.p. 1482 
and mentions that the then Sultén of Ahmadabad was Mahmud 
Begadha, the chief of Kuva was Wa4ghj}, the thanahdar of Jhinjuv4da 
was Khan Alu Khan, and the ruling Parmadrs were Laghdhirji 
and Hédi. This inscription is a very useful check on the contem- 
poraneous history of the province. The nearest railway station is 
that of Wadhwén on the Bhaévnagar-Wadhwin railway. There 
is a vernacular school here. The population of Rampura according 
to the census of 1872 was 2506, and according to that of 1881 2623 
souls. 


Ra'mpura. This village is three miles south south-west of 
Bherdi. The population in 1872 was 784, but diminished in 1881 
to 663 consequent on the famine of 1878-79. The deserted site of 
the old village of Malikpur is situated near the present village of 
Rampura and is said to have been the seat of a Rajput chief. 
There is a sati’s memorial-stone near the site of Malikpur about 
which they say is the memorial stone of a Brihmani who 
immolated herself alive on the funeral pile because the Raja perse- 
cuted her husband and endeavoured to levy taxes from his land. 
Before mounting the funeral pile the sati cursed the chief, and he 
was shortly slain and his capital became a ruin. Rdémpura is said 
to have successfully withstood two attacks, first when Lonia and 
Vira of the Vagh clan of Ahirs repulsed an armed band from the 
village of Mundia. A local poem commemorates this exploit and 
styles these brethren as sons of Hada and grandsons of Kumbha. 
Afterwards, when the Khuméns of Chhelna and Bhamodra attacked 
R&mpura, they were beaten off with much loss by Jamadars Laving 
and Abdullah. The Junégad Darb4r rewarded these Jamédars 
handsomely on this occasion. Jamaéddr Laving had a daughter 
named Rehmatbéi who married a husband named Yakub. Her son 
Ahmad is alive at this day. There is an old temple of the Chéchuda 
Mahddev on a height overlooking the sea. The lands of Rampura 
reach the sea-shore and are immediately opposite to the Shial Island. 
The river Dhdntarvadi flows near the village and retains water 
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throughout the entire year. Another deserted site called Malvada 
is to be found in the lands of Rampura. The population of Rémpura 
consists chiefiy of Ahirs. The Dhantarvadi river flows into the 
sea just below the headland which is crowned by the temple of 
the Chichuda Mahadev. 


Ra’mparda is a separate tribute-paying state in the Jhdélaévad 
district, and subordivate to the Chotila thanah. It is a holding of 
the Karpada Kathis. It 1s eighteen miles north-east of Chotila and 
seven miles west of Muli. The population of Ramparda according 
to the census of 1872 was 56, and according to that of 1881 423 
souls. 


Ra'manka is a seporate tribute-paying state in the Gohilvdd 
district and subordinate to the Chamdrdi thdnah from which it is 
distant about thirteen miles to the north-west. It 1s seven mites to 
the north of the Dhola junction station and one and a half miles north- 
west of the Ujalav railway station. The talukah consists of but the 
one village of Rimanka and the tdlukdars are Gohil Rajputs and 
Bhéy4d of Bhavnagar. The population of Rémanka according to 
the census of 1872 was 503, and according to that of 1881 509 souls. 


Ran. This village belongs to the Bhatia sub-division of the 
Khambhalia pargandh, and is about eight miles to the north-west of 
Bhatia and about two to the south-west of Nanddna. The popu- 
lation according to the census of 1872 consisted of 1024 souls and 
it had increased to 1323 by the census of 1881. Near this village 
mag-mati (a kind of clay) is found. It is largely used for washing 
the head and hair, and also for plastering the interior of houses. 
Ran is famous for its iron ore which used to be worked into iron at 
Rénpur, &c.; but the manufacture is now discontinued. The quality 
of the iron is very good. The village of Ran is famous for having 
been the dwelling place of Jamdagni Rishi in ancient times. He 
resided here with his wife Renuka. Her sister named Menuka was 
married to Sahasrérjun who was a Raja of Northern India. On 
one occasion this great Raja came to Ran and encamped there on 
his way to Dwarka with a large camp and train of servants, soldiers, 
&c. On hearing of this Renuka wished to go and visit her sister, 
but her husband asked her how she coald go in her plain clothes to 
visit a Rani who would be very grandly dressed. On her persisting 
however he furnished her with a magic car drawn by splendid horses, 
and excellent garments, and she ie a visit to her sister. Here her 
sister’s husband jestingly asked her to give his entire camp an 
entertainment next day. She told her husband, and he by beseeching 
Indra obtained all the necessary supplies from his cow. When 
Sahasr4rjun heard this, he sent his wife Menuka to ask for the 
cow, but Renuka refused to give it. Sahasrdrjun then tried to 
take it by force. The name of this cow was KAémdurga that is 
‘ desire fulfilling.” When Sahasrdrjun’s men tried to seize the cow, 
there issued from it divers Asurs such as Pathdns, Kuraishis, 
Mevadtis, and Romis. These defended the cow. A great battle ensued 
and numbers fell on both sides. The Rishi’s son Pharashr4m now 
returned home. His father told him to kill his mother as she had 
caused all this strife. He did so and then slew Sahasrdrjun and 
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routed his army. Afterwards he restored his mother to hfe. The 
blood which flowed at the battle fought here was so much that the 
river became in flood, the corpses were so numerous that the river 
Renuka is daring the latter part of its course, 7.e. from the spot 
where it crosses the highroad to Dwdarka, to the sea, called 
Dhandh or corpse-washer ; from this spot on the Dwarka highroad 
to the Rameshvar Mahddev’s temple it is called the Renuka; and 
from this point to its source it is known as the Limbdi river. 


Ra’npur is situated on the west of the Barda range at the foot of 
the Malik and K4n Miro hills, and was formerly a Jethva holding. 
It is now the chief town of the mahal of the same name under 
Navanagar. The population by the census of 1872 was 729 souls, 
but this number sank to 551 in 1881 consequent on the famine of 
1878-79. There is a famous pass into the hills from Rdnpur called 
the Gor-no-Gélo up which a single horseman can ride with difficulty. 
Good rice-land exists near Ranpur, and even in the stony ground 
near the hills, trees grow Juxuriantly. 

Ra’‘npur about twelve miles to the north-east from Junaégad, is the 
seat of the branch of the Babi family sprung from Muzafar Khan 
and Fatehya4b Khan. These persons rebelled against the Nawdb 
Mahdbat Khan I. but were worsted. Eventually,on condition of 
resigning all claims to the gad1, they received Kanpur in jayir. 
These Babis are not of the Junfgad line. They are the off- 
spring of Sher Khan brother of SalAbat Khan, while the Jundégad 
line are the offspring of Sher Kh&n son of Saldbat Khan. Rénpur 
is situated on the bank of the Uben river and the climate is good. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 2132 souls 
and increased in 188] to 2700. 


Ra’npur. See Ahmadabad Statistical Account. 


Ra’na'va'v. This village is situated about ten miles to the 
eastward of Porbandar. It had a population of 2870 by the census 
of 1872, which decreased in 1881 to 2256 souls owing to the famine 
of 1878-79. Réndv4v is a fairly old village and is said to have been 

opulated about five or six hundred years ago by Rana Bhan Jethva. 

his Rana built a famous well with steps about two and a half miles 
from Raéndvav called the Bhénévaév. Raéndvav used to be famous for its 
iron works, the ore was found at a place called Dalkh4én about two 
miles south of Raéndvdv. These works have been discontinued for 
about the last fifty years. The iron made here used to be called 
locally dhundhva-nu lohodu. There were also two manufactories 
of country paper formerly at Randvav, but they are now no longer 
in existence. And there used also to be soap and country cloth 
(pdnkoru) made here, but these industries have now been dis- 
continued. 

Ra’‘ndhia is a separate tribute-paying state consisting of the 
one village of Randhia. It is subordinate to the Babra thanah, 
from which it is distant about eightoen miles to the south-west. 
It 1s about six miles south-west of the railway station of Chital and 
about twelve miles north-east of that of Kunk4vaév. It is about 
ten miles north-west of Amreli. The talukdar is a.Syad. The 
population according tothe census of 1872 was 644, and according 
to that of 1881 539 souls. 
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Ra‘niga’m is a separate tribute-paying state under the Chok 
thinah. The tdlukah consists of the one village cf Rénigém. The 
talukddrs are Khuman KaAthis and Sarvaiya Rajputs. It is situated 
about six miles north-west of Jesar, ten miles west of Chok, and 
eight miles west of Hathasni. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 1104, and according to that of 1881 686 souls. 


Rashna!l is a separate tribute-paying state under the name of 
Rashnél Pipalva. ‘The talukah consists of these two villages in the 
Gohilvdd district. The talukdar is a Parbhu by caste, and is a 
descendant of the famous Gaikwari leader Babaji A’p4ji who acquired 
this holding. The manager of this estate enjoys jurisdiction of 
the fifth class, the talukdar himself residing at Baroda. He is 
also tédlukdar of Vithalgarh in Jhaéldvad. Rashndl lies about thirteen 
miles east and Pipalva fourteen miles south-east of Bdébra. The 
nearest railway station is that of Dhass, which is about four miles 
distant from either village. The population of Rashn4l according 
to the census of 1872 was 1012, and according to that of 1881 1000 
souls, The village was plundered by the Vaghers in a.p. 1867. 


Ratanpur Dha’manka. This is a separate tribute-paying state 
of the Gohilvaéd district and subordinate to the Chamardi thdnah. 
The tdlukah consists of three villages, viz. Ratanpur, Dhaimanka, 
and Jalélpur. The talukdars are Gohil Rajputs and Bhadydds of 
Bhaynagar. Ratanpur lies five miles north and Dhdmanka six 
miles north-east of the Dhola Junction railway station, and is close 
to the new station of Sanosra on the Bhaévnagar-Gondal Railway. 
They are situated on the southern and northern banks of the 
K4lobhaér river respectively. The population of Ratanpur and 
Dhaémanka according to the census of 1872 was 526 and 232, and 
according to that of 1881 513 and 223 souls respectively. 


Ra'valia'va dar. This village is situated about eighteen miles 
sonth-south-west of Dhraéngadra, and about twenty-two miles south- 
east of Halvad. The river Phalku takes its rise in the lands of this 
village. The villagers are principally Raévals by caste and the 
village is said to have been populous at the time when Ra Noghan 
of Jundgad invaded Sind. On this occasion a Chéran female named 
Varudi entertained Ra Noghan and his army, and in reward for her 
hospitality Ra Noghan bestowed on her the twelve villages of 
Rakhai, Ravalidvadar, Kalnial, Kantrodi, Gajanvdv, Gohogir (now 
called Narichéna), Tunvdn (now called Vantdvadar), Mahiydni, 
Megém, Dhanéla, Chdddhara, and Tikar. She refused them 
for herself but eventually her nephew Sdékhdo accepted them and 
gave them away to the Ravals. Afterwards they fell under 
Dhréngadra and Ravalidvadar was granted by R4) Raéisinghji to 
his second son Jijibhaéi in appanage. On his line dying out without 
issue male, Raévalidvadar reverted to the state. The population of 
R&valifvadar according to the census of 1881 was 776 souls. 


Ra’val, the chief town of the mahdl of the same name, is a thrir- 
ing little town, situated on the Vartu river. Low lying land of 
great extent in its vicinity is watered by the Vartu, and large crops 
of rice raised thereon. The population of Réval was 2964 according 
to the census 1872, and this amount swelled to 3067 in 1881. Raval 
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is about twenty miles from Porbandar and lies alittle to the west 
of north of that town. 


Ribda is a village belonging to the Gondal state. It is situated 
twelve miles north of Gondal and the same distance south of Rajkot. 
A good dharmshala is built here. Ribda is situated close to the 
Sardhéridhar, a long trap dyke, which is a famous watershed in the 
province. All rivers rising to the north and near this dhar flow 
into the Gulf of Cutch, but those which rise south of it flow into the 
Indian Ocean. The population of Ribda according to the census of 
1872 was 624, and according to that of 1881 717 souls. 


Rohisa. This village is situated about eight miles tothe east of the 
town of Una, and about half a mile from the sea-shore. The popula- 
tion according to the census of 1872 was 995 and according to that 
of 1881 869 souls. This diminution is due to the famine of 1878-79. 
The population consists chiefly of VAja Rajputs, Bhéts, and others. 
It was here at Rohisa that the famous Uga Va4la was slain by order 
of Ra Kavaét of Junfigad and his memorial-stone stands to this 
day on the Chitrdsar boundary. This memorial-stone does not 
exactly face the east as is the invariable custom, but is bending 
forward. Itis said that Uga V4la’s sister came to visit her brother's 
memorial-stone, but could not distinguish which was his out of the 
group at this spot. In her grief she implored her brother to give 
some sign which was his memorial-stone, and on this Vala Uga’s 
paliyo is said to have bent forward in her direction as though to greet 
her. It isstillin this position. In former times the Gériddhér chief- 
tain’s maternal uncle lived at Rohisa and endeavoured to conquer 
G4énadhér. Hence the Gaériddhér chieftain took an oath never to 
mount the gadi until he had conquered Rohisa, but he never was able 
to do so, hence in order to keep his oath a stone was brought from 
_ Rohisa at the time he ascended the gad: as a token that Rohisa 
was conquered though in fact this was not the case. Ever since 
this when a Pélitdna chieftain mounts the gddi, a stone is brought 
from Rohisa. Ladho V&jo is said to have brought a large stone 
hither from Gériddhér and this stone is built into the raised platform 
in front of the chora, or village guest-house. The Chitrdsar lake lies 
about three miles to the north of Rohisa. The legend about it is 
very curious. It is said that a strange merchant came to trade at 
Rohisa with an exceedingly intelligent dog called Chitro. He 
purchased goods toa large amount from a Vania on credit and 
when asked for security offered to leave his dog. The V4nia 
agreed, and the stranger departed having strictly enjoined his dog 
not to leave the Vania until he should return. The dog stayed 
accordingly, and soon became a universal favourite. Aftera month 
or two a burglary was committed at the Vania's house and much 
property was carried off, but Chitro made signs to the people to 
follow him and led them into the jungle to a spot where he stopped 
and began to scratch. The Vénia had the ground dug up and 
found all his stolen property. On this he was very pleased and 
declared that the dog had defrayed his master’s debt. He wrote 
therefore a receipt for the money due to him by the stranger and 
an account of what had happened and tied it round the dog’s neck 
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and told him to go and seek his master. The dog set out but had 
not gone many miles when he met his old master who was on his 
way to Rolhisa to pay his debt. His master seeing his dog coming 
in the distance thought he had been faithless and had left the 
Vania. Whenthe dog came up to him, he cursed him, and said 
‘Thou wast faithless, but I came.’ On hearing this reproach the 
dog fell dead. His master now for the first time perceived the 
note tied to his neck, and reading it, understood how nobly the dog 
had behaved and how unworthily he had rewarded him for his 
goodness. Then he wept bitterly and caused the Chitrdsar lake to 
be excavated and built round at the spot where the dog fell dead 
and on the little island in the lake he built a temple in which he 
placed the dog’s image, which is there to this day. Afterwards a 
village was founded near the tank, which was called Chitrasar also 
after this small lake. 


Rohisala is a separate tribute-paying talukah under the Chok 
thanah from which it 1s distant five miles to the north-east. It is 
situated on the northern bank of Shatrunji river. The talufdars 
are Sarvaiya Rajputs. The population of Rohisdla according to the 
census of 1872 was 557, and according to that of 1881 354 souls. 


Rohisala lics about sixteen miles to the south-east of Botad. 
The population consisted of 1729 souls according to the census of 
1872, but this number decreased to 1658 in 1881 owing to the 
ravayes of the famine of 1878-79. The village is an ancient one, 
and is situated on the bank of the Padalioriver. There is a curious 
legend told about certain Charans of Rohilsdla, who are said to have 
lived in the time of one of the kings of Valabhi named Sildditya. 
One Mamadio Charan of Rohisdla is said to have been a great 
favourite with king Sildditya, who was so attached to him that he 
always had the Chiiran sent before him when he woke, so that he 
might sce his face in the morning. Médmadio gradually began to 
presume on the king’s regard for him, and commenced to meddle in 
state attairs, at which the ministers were much annoyed. As, how: 
ever, they did not dare to openly attempt to ruin him, they told the 
king that as Mdmadio was childless it was unlucky to see his face 
first of allin the morning. When Sildditya heard that Maémadio 
was childless he took a dislike to him and dismissed him from 
attendance on him. Mamadio being much grieved enquired what 
had caused the king to change his mind, and heard at length that 
it was on account of his being childless. He now left Valabhi and 
betook himself to a shrine of Kali Mata and there practised great 
austerities. Finally, he prepared to sacrifice himself to the goddess, 
but she appeared to him and told him that his two wives Lasbdi aad 
Devalba would bear him many children. He accordingly returned 
home to Rohisdla and in due time his wife Lasb&i bore him six 
daughters, namely, Khubdi, Khokdn, Jograi, Totali, Beri, and , 
Vankol, and one son named Jhdnkho. Devalba also bore him sevet 
daughters, Avad, Jod, Chénchi, Ansi, Melri, Gogal, and Khodiér, 
and one son named Merdkhio. King Sildditya had a very fine male 
buffalo, of which he was very fond. Avad and her sisters wer 
jognis, and they stole this buffalo and drove him to a spot ne 
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Rohisala and there killed him, and were boiling his flesh in a large 
pot, when the king came there. He accused them of stealing his 
buffalo. The sisters replied that they knew nothing about the 
buffalo, and that they were simply dyeing their clothes. The king 
examined the pot, and instead of flesh saw clothes therein. But as 
he also saw the gold nose-ring of his buffalo lying there, he suspected 
the guilt of the sisters and ordered his men to burn the seven sisters 
alive together with their brother. His men forthwith prepared a 
pile and placed the seven sisters and their brother thereon and set 
it on fire. Then the sisters cursed king Sildditya, and told him 
that he should ever be childless. As king Sildditya returned to 
Valabhi, he passed on his way the Pandhara tuléiv, near Ningéla, 
and there to his astonishment he saw these very same seven sisters 
and their brother bathing. Seized with remorse he implored their 
pardon and begged them to recall their curse. The sisters forgave 
him, and recalling their curse said, ‘ You will indeed have children, 
but they who do not leave their caste will be childless.’ Some of 
the bards say that the Kathis are offspring of king Sildditya by 
some foreign woman, and that all of his race died childless, except- 
ing tho branch of Dhénk. The seven sisters are all worshipped at 
different places. The shrine of Avad is at the Péndhara taldv at 
Ningdla. The shrines of Khodidar are very numerous, but there is 
a celebrated one near Rajpura in the Bhavnagar territory, and there 
is another between Jalélpur and Mandva. But though Khodidr’s 
shrines are the more numerous, the fame of Chanchi is perhaps more 
widespread, and she has given her name to the Chanchat hill in the 
Gir forest, if not to Chanch village on the southern seaboard. There 
isa good Darbdri ufara here and a vernacular school. 


Rozi is a small shrine sacred to a Chaéran female. It is usually 
known as Rozi Mata _ It lies about eight miles north of the town of 
Navdnagar on the southern shore of the Gulf of Cutch. It occupies 
a very cool and healthy position. There is a darbarit house near 
the temple. A light-house has been recently placed here which is 
useful to vessels making the Beri Bandar creek or travelling further 
up the gulf to Jodia or elsewhere. It is said to have been named 
after a Chéran woman who resided there. A Kunvar of Nagar 
called Jiyoji son of Jém Raval who was hunting here chased a roz 
(Nylghai) which took shelter at the Chaéran’s nes. The Charan 
woman refused to surrender it, and on its being forcibly killed, cursed 
its slayer who died shortly after from a fall from his horse. The 
woman committed triga or suicide, and has since been worshipped as 
the Rozi Mata or Nylghai Mother. This shrine is specially held 
sacred by the chieftains of Navanagar, and by the goldsmiths of 
that town. 


Sa’ela is a separate tribute-paying state possessing third class 
. jurisdiction. The ¢dlukah consists of thirty-eight villages, and its 
annual income is about Rs. 60,000, not including the income of 
Bhay4d or Mulgrdsiés. The present talukdar is styled Thakor 
Séhib during his lifetime. He is by caste a.Jhdla Rajput and a 
Bhiydéd of Dhrdngadra. Siela has a brisk trade in cotton and 
grain. The townis situated on the bank of a large tank called the 
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Manasarovar, the excavation and building of which is 
popularly attributed to Sidhr4j Jayasing, the celebrated sovereign 
of Anhilvaida. Sdela lies about sixteen miles to the north-west 
from the Chuda railway station, and sixteen miles south-west of 
Wadhwan camp, and eighteen miles south-west of Wadhwan city 
station. It is mentioned asa parganah of Jhalavad in the Ain-i- 
Akbari. In the eighteenth century however it had fallen into the 
hands of the Kathis and in ap. 1750 was in the possession of the 
Karpada and Khavad Kathis. At this time Rdj Séhib Réisingyji 
was chiof of Halvad. He had seven sons, Gajsingji who succeeded 
him, Sheshabhaéi, Meruji, Ajabhai, Kaslébhai, Nathubhdi, and 
Asabhai. Sheshaébh4i and Meruji received between them the tapa 
of Mdathak, including the villages of Chupmi, Ratabhe, Vankias, 
and Dungarpur. Sheshdbhai’s mother was dead, but Merubhéi’s 
mother was alive. One day a servant of Merubhai’s struck aservant 
of Sheshdébhai’s on which Shesh&bhai chastised Merubhdi’s man. 
Seeing this Merubhdi’s mother feared lest Sheshabhdi, who was 
of an arrogant and haughty temper, might one day deprive her 
son of his gras. She therefore showed but little kindness to Shesha- 
bhai, who to reassure her resigned his share in Mathak, and went 
into outlawry against Dhrdngadra and obtained from that Darbar 
the village of Narichéna in gras. At this time Gajsinghji, elder 
brother of Sheshmaélji, ruled at Halvad, while his Kunvar Jasvant- 
singhji and that prince’s mother Jijiba governed Dhradngadra. 
When the Bai and her forces were absent at Varsoda, Sheshmaélj1 
took Dhrangadra. Previous to this he had occupied Halvad, but 
had been forced to quit by Kal&bhéi of Bavli and Gajsinghji He 
now defended Dhrdngadra successfully from Bai Jijiba who had 
called to her aid the Kasbdtis of Viramgdém and Dholka. But 
at this juncture Bhagvantraév, the Peshwa’s lieutenant, entered 
J hélavad to collect tribute, and Jijiba obtained not only his aid but 
also that of the Babi of R&édhanpur. They all now besieged 
Dhrangadra. Sheshdbh4i was now forced to surrender Dhrdngadra 
and agreed to do so on condition of Nédrichdna and Liya being 
granted to him as gras, and that he and his men should be permitted 
to depart with all the honours of war. The terms were agreed to, 
and he departed and surrendered the town. In the above warfare 
the Séela Kathis had fought against Shesh&bhai; he therefore 
resolved to conquer that town and accordingly made a sudden 
attack upon it and took it in a.p. 1751. Afterwards he made Séela 
his head-quarters and thence conquered much of the surrounding 
country. He died in A.p. 1794 and was succeeded by his son 
Kékobhai, also called Vikmatsing. Sheshdbhéi had a son 
Vajobhai, who, with Jethibh4i and Alubhdéi sons of Kakobhai, 
received Naérichéna in grads. In K&kobhai’s time Colonel Walker 
made the permanent settlement of the tmbute of the Kathidwér 
chieftains. Kakobhéi led a peaceful life and died in A.p. 1813 and 
was succeeded by his son Madérsing alias Vakhatsing who 
however died the same year and was succeeded by his son Atobhai 
Atobhdi’s brothers Chéndoji, Bhéroji, and Réisingji received in 
grids the villages of Kh4ntri and Néldhari. Atobhdéi was succeeded 
by Sheshmélji II. (also called Bapji)in a.p. 1837. This Sheshmél}ji’s 
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son Harising received Aya Derivdla in grds. Sheshmélji died in 1839 
and was succeeded by Keshrisingji, the late chief, who was both able 
and intelligent. His only son, named Vekhatsingji, succeeded him. 
He is now thirty-six years of age. The eldest son of Vakhatsingji, 


named Madarsingh, is at present attending the Rajkumar College 
at Rajkot. 


Sdela is famous for the temple of R&émchandar built by Ldla 
Bhagat, a celebrated Vania saint who flourished in the beginning 
of the present century. Here provisions are daily distributed to 
travellers, ascetics, and others. So famous is the reputation of Léla 
Bhagat that Sdela is often familiarly called the Bhagat’s village. 
‘There is a school and dispensary at Séela and the usual official 
buildings, also a post office. The tank is a very fine one, and is 
generally fairly stocked with duck in the cold weather. The 
population of Sdela according to the census of 1872 was 6623, and 
according to that of 1881 6488 souls. 


Sa‘karia was a separate tribute-paying tdélukah in the Bébaridvad 
district, but is now under the jurisdiction of Junégad. The Grasids 
are Babrids of the Varu tribe. Sdkaria is about eight miles north- 
west of Jéfarabad. The population according to the census of 1872 
was 62, and according to that of 1881 55 souls. 


Sala/ya is the port of Khambhilia from which town it lies about 
eight or nine miles to the northward. It 1s situated on the creek 
of the same name. The population of Sal4ya was 2757 according 
to the census of 1872 and 2773 according to that of 1881. The 
si of Saldya was classed amongst the regular barbours (bandars) 

y the Moghal government, and appears in the list of ports in the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi, as belonging to the Sark4r of Isl4mnagar (Navé- 
nagar). It is probably the best port with the exception of Bombay 
and Karachi on the west coast of India. The port has two entrances, 
one between Kérumbhdr Island and the mainland, and the other 
between Kérumbhér and Dhani Bet. The former is narrow but 
deep, and the latter is about a mile broad. The harbour is perfectly 
sheltered on the east and north-east by Ndrera Bet and Kérumbhar 
Island, and to the west and north-west by the Dhani Bet. Tho 
Kérumbhér Island is a coral island surrounded by a reef which 
drops down into dtep water, the highest part of the island is the 
shore where the blown sand has accumulated and formed sand hills. 
The centre is 8 mangrove swamp, or in parts plain sand perforated 
by creeks, and overflowed at high water. A little arable land is to 
be found at the south-east corner, which is cultivated in the rainy 
season by Vaghers from the mainland. A light-house of coral has 
recently been built by Mr. Walter McClelland, the able civil 
engineer of the state, at the north-west corner of the island. Both 
the shore of the mainland, and the Dh&éni and Narera Bets are 
fringed with large coral reefs, and these reefs extend along the shore 
to the eastward as far as the entrance to the Bedi creek, Pirotan 
Island at the mouth of the creek being acoral island. The reefs 
of coral are covered with lovely anemones and living coral where 
they have not been covered with mud. All these reefs seem to have 
been daring the last few years much covered with mud which kills 
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the coral, but affords nourishment to the mangrove which grows 
readily thereon. There can be no doubt but that consequently 
these reefs are so far rising and the sea is being confined more each 
year to the channels between the islands. Much grain is imported 
or exported from Saldya according as the harvest in Haldar is good 
or otherwise, but the main exports are ghz which is usually sent to 
Mandvi in Cutch, and cotton which goes to Bombay; and the principal 
imports are cotton seed, dates, and timber, of which the cotton 
seed is imported from the Gujarat ports; the dates come from 
Basrah and Muskat; and the timber from the Malabar Coast. The 
entire shore from Navanagar to Saldya, including the islands in the 
gulf, are covered more or less with mangrove. This useful growth 
supplies the coast population with firewood, and the cattle, especially 
camels, with fodder, and serves to bind together and consolidate 
the mud and thus reclaims to a certain extent land from the sea. 
Tho effect of these groves of mangrove in delaying the tidal waves 
and in causing silt to be accumulated must be considerable. If it 
were preserved or if at all events a fringe were preserved along the 
shores of the crecks it would both mark out the water-way and help 
to confine the sea water to these useful and sheltered water-ways. 
The inhabitants of Saldya say that the water in the creek appears 
to be pushing its way further inland of late years. Although at 
present the trade of Saldya is not very great, yet owing to the 
excellence of the harbour it would make a very good terminus 
for any further extension of the railway. The trade of inland parts 
of India would be attracted hither, and might be shipped from this 
‘sek to Europe direct, and in like manner goods might be exported 

rom Europe to Salaéya and sent thence upcountry. Saldya is only | 
about forty miles distant from Dwarka, and if the railway were 

brought to Salaéya there can be no doubt but that pilgrims to 

Dwdarka would be conveyed along this line in considerable numbers. 

There is a post office and vernacular school in Salaya and a 

mahilkart or subordinate revenue officer, and a nyayadhish or 

assistant judge have their head-quarters here. An excellent 

marine survey of the harbour of Saléya has been made by 

Commandcr Dundas Taylor of the Marine Survey Department. 

Sama dhiala-Charan-nu isa separate tribute-paying tdlukah 

of one village in the Gohilvdd district under the Chamérdi 

thanah, from which it is distant about twenty-eight miles to the 

west-north-westward, and about two and a half mules from the 

southern bank of the Kaélobhar river. The talukdars are Chdarans. 

It is eighteen miles to the north-west of Dhola junction, and eleven 

miles west of Ujalvav station on the Bhévnagar-Wadhwan Railway. 

The population of Samadhidla according to the census of 1872 was 

305, and according to that of 1881 135 souls. 


Sama‘dhiala Chabharia is a separate tribute-paying state 
in the Gohilvaéd district, subordinate to the Songad station from 
which it is distant about eighteen miles to the north-west. The 
talukah consists of two villages. Samadhidla lies on the southen 
bank of the Kdlobhar river. The talukdars are Gohil Rajputs 
and Bhéyad of Lathi It is five miles to the north-west of Dhol 
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junction and four miles south-west of Ujalv4v station on the 
havnagar-Wadhwén Railway. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 796, and according to that of 1881 689 souls. 


Samadhiala Khuma‘n-nu is a separate tribute-paying 
talukah under the Chok thinah of the Gohilvéd district. It is a 
eight miles west of Chok and about a mile to the north of the Shatrunj 
river. The tdlukah consists of but one village. The tdlukddrs are 
Sarvaiya Rajputs and Khumén Kathis. It is about fourteen miles 
west-south-west of Palitana. The population of Samadhidla accord- 


ing to the census of 1872 was 697, and according to that of 1881 
957 souls. 


Samla is a separate tribute-paying talukah in the Jhalavad 
district and subordinate to the Bhoikathdnah. The talukah consists 
of the two villages Samla and Jansdli. Samla is situated five 
miles north-west of Limbdi and eight miles south-east of Wadhwan 
city. The nearest railway station is that of Khdérva which lies four 
miles distant to the westward. The télukddrs are Jhdlés and 
Bhayad of Limbdi. The population of Samla according to the 
census of 1872 was 901, and according to that of 1881 757 souls. 


Sanaa is a separate tribute-paying state under the Chok 
thinah, from which it is distant about four and a half miles. It is 
three miles east of Jesar. The talukah consists of but the one 
village of Sandla. The ftulukdars are Sarvaiya Rajputs. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 715, and according 
to that of 1881 500 souls. o 


Sa’na Caves. The Sana hillis sixteen miles north of Una, one 
mile north of Vankia, and ten miles south-west of Deddn. Close to 
the hill flows the Rupen river. Both sides of the hill are perforated 
by numerous Buddhist caves. There are about sixty caves in all 
and there was evidently a large and flourishing monastery here. 
It seems possible, if not probable, that these Sana caves are the 
Buddhist convent founded by Dudda, daughter of the sister of king 
Dhruvasena I. of Valabhi. See also Dunddas. The caves are well 
supplied with little tanks of water and the architecture 1s very 
simple, there being scarcely any tracery or ornamentation in any of 
the caves. Thereare no inscriptions hence it is difficult to assign an 
exact date to these caves, but they probably belong to the same 
period as those of Taldja. 


Sanes is one of the chief villages in the district called Bhd, 
which hes immediately south of Nalkdntha. It has been overflowed 
by the sea in quite recent times, and the salt water only retired 
since the commencement of the eighteenth century. But since the 
commencement of the present century its retreat has been most 
marked, and the consequence has been that the Bhal district has 
yearly become of more value. This has specially been the case 
during the last twenty years, and now the Bhél villages are yearly 
more prosperous and populous. The great want in the Bhal is 
sweet water. The Bhal district is famous for its chasta wheat, of 
which an acre will yield in a good year 12} Bengali mans or nine 
ewts. This district, like the Khdra Pat, will produce good crops 
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with a minimum of rain. The average yield of an acre of BhAl land 
in a good year is wheat as above; cotton, two Bengali mans of cleaned 
cotton; bdjro 6} Bengali mans; jovar 44 Bengali mans. The bajro 
of Sanes is specially famous. The average rainfall of the Bhal 
district for the last ten years may be roughly stated at twenty-one 
inches annually ; a great quantity of excellent grass is produced in 
the Bhél. The quality of this grass is very superior to ordinary 
grass. 

Sanosra is situated on the high road from Réjkot to Songad 
station, from which last it is eight miles distant in a north-westerly 
direction. There is a good travejler’s bungalow and dharmshala at 
Sanosra, and it is also a station on the Bhévnagar-Wadhwaén main 
line. There is a telegraph office here, and the population according 
to the census of 1872 was 1118 souls. There is a neighbouring 
shrine in the hills called the Saéndhera Mahddev, the legend bein 
that in Muhammadan times certain Musalmdns pursued and kill 
one of the sacred bulls) The animal after losing its head fell in front 
of the temple, and was there miraculously changed into stone. 


Sa’nthli is the name of a separate mahal of the Navdnagar 
state. It comprises the holdings of the Vdla Kathis under that 
state. These consist of the villages of Sénthli, Jhundala, Madhra, 
Raénparda, Meghpur, Dodidla, Kantolia and Verdval. These 
villages were shared with Navadnagar by the Kathis, and the 
revenue management was one of the most complicated, and at the 
same time unsatisfactory in the province. Recently however the 
interests of the Grdsids and Darbar have been disentangled by the 
Réjasthanik Court, and the Grfsias have been allotted land to be 
held in severalty 1n compensation for their miscellaneous rights, a 
course which has proved equally acceptable to both Darbar and 
Grasids. The Grdsidés are Vala Kathis and their ancestors originally 
resided at Devlia now under Jetpur. SAnthli was — & 
Sarvaiya holding, held by the Sarvaiyas of Vasdvad. terwards 
when the province was governed by the Muhammadans a thanahdar 
resided at Vasdvad and governed the pargandh. But after the 
dissolution of the Moghal power, the Kathis overran the centre of 
the province, and the Mokédni branch of the V4lés conquered 
Santhli and its villages originally belonging to the Sarvaiyds as well 
as other villages in which were Kénéni Malgrdsids, t.c. Vala Kathis 
of the K&ndni sub-tribe and erected them into a small principality. 
Subsequently in a.p. 1806-7 they wrote over a share in their 
Speco to the Navénagar Darbar. We have therefore in the 

Anthli estate (1) the onginal Sarvaiya and Kandni Mulgrdsids, 
(2) the Mokani branch of the Vala Kathis, and (3) the Navdnagar 
Darbér. The population of Sdénthli according to the census of 1872 
was 1482 and according to that of 1881 1314 souls. Sdnthli is 
situated ten miles south-west of Atkot, fifteen miles north-west of 
Chital railway station, and four miles north of Vasdvad of which 
parganah it was originally a village. The soil of Sdénthli is fertile, 
and the Bhadar river flows within a few miles of the village. 

Sara is the chief town of the mahdl or revenue sub-division 
of this name under the Sdela state. There are a group of twelve 
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villages subordinate to it. It is situated fifteen miles south of 
Halvad, thirty miles north-west of Sdéela, and twenty miles north- 
west of Muli. Sara was conquered by Sheshmalji from the Bh&thi 
Rajputs, who state that they accompanied the Sodha Parmars from 
Nagar Parkar. Sara, after the expulsion of the Parmdrs from 
Chotila and the neighbourhood, remained in the hands of the Bhathis 
subject to the Muhammadan government, who had a thandh there; 
after their power declined, the Bh&this became more or less 
independent and were conquered by Sheshmalji in about a.p. 1765. 
There is an interesting inscription in the Gebal Shah Mosque of 
A.H. 1139 (a.p. 1726) of the time of the Emperor Muhammad Shéh. 
The population of Sara according to the census of 1872 was 1883, 
and according to that of 1881 1922 souls. Hares abound at Sara. 


Sarafdar, classically Sarafdad, is the chief town of a mahal 
or revenue sub-division of the Dhrol state. It is situated on the 
eastern bank of the Dondi river and is a flourishing town. It is 
twelve miles west-north-west of Rajkot. It is six miles south of 
Pardhan and twenty miles south-east of Dhrol. Jam Jaséji seized 
this town, but was compelled to restore it to Dhrol by the treaty of 
the 23rd February 1812. Sarafdar is famous for its manufacture of 
country padlocks. The town is surrounded by a fort and the chief 
has a nice residence there. The population of Sarafdar according 
“* the census of 1872 was 1564, and according to that of 1881 

551 souls. 


Sarhdar is the chief town of a mahal or revenue sub-division 
of the Rajkot state, which is indeed usually called Rajkot Sardhér. 
Itis situated on the Réjkot-Bhavnagar road, and has a large and fine 
tank. There is a traveller's bungalow and dharamshala at Sardhar. 
The town is surrounded by a fort. Sardhaér is said to derive its 
name from the celebrated Sardhari Dhér a long trap dyke which is 
one of the principal watersheds of the centre of the province. As 
the town was at the head (beginning) of the dhar or dyke it was 
called Sardhdr or head of the dhar or dyke. Sardhéar is said to 
have been a conquest of Laékha Phuldni, but this is merely a tradition. 
It was certainly held by the Vaghelds for many years and was in 
their possession at the time of Akbar. Sardhdr is described in the 
Ain-i-Akbari as being a possession of the Vaghelas. But it was 
conquered from them owing to their constant raids by the 
Muhammadans, who placed a strong thanah there. Afterwards 
the Khaécher Kathis of Bhadla on the dissolution of the empire 
conquered the town, but were unable to retain it and they were 
forced to yield it to Thaékor Ranmalji of R&jkot who with the aid of 
Tejmalji of Kotra Sdngani conquered the place, and established 
himself there. Tejmalji on account of his aid in the conquest of 
the town acquired the Kotra Pati there. Sardh4r 1s about fifteen 
miles south-east of Rajkot and fourteen miles north-west of Atkot. 
Sardhar is famous for iron oil vessels manufactured by the local 
smiths. The population according to the census of 1872 was 2922 
and according to that of 1881 was 2805 souls. The chief building is 
a nice new mansion on the bank of the tank. There is a school and 
post office here. 7 ee 
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Sarsai is the chief town of the revenue sub-division of this name 
belonging to the Gondal state. It is situated on the southern bank 
of the Dhr&éfad river which further on near Rindli after joining’ the 
Ambajar falls into the Ojhat, a confluent of the Bhddar.. Good 
building stone (limestone) is found in the Sarsai lands. Good 
sugarcane and grain grow here. Sarsai is a great market for 
firewood which is procured from the Gir forest. The Sarsai tapa 
originally belonged to the Selérka Kathis, who had written over 
half of their lands to Jundgad. But Kunbhoji in about a.p. 1782 
(Samvat 1838) obtained the Junagad share in payment of his loan of 
koris 3,00,000. The Selarka Kathis had previously in Samvat 
1884 (a.p. 1778) written over most of their shares to Gondal. Sarsai 
is about twenty-four miles south-east of Jundgad and fourteen 
miles south-west of Manikvadda station. The population according 
to the census of 1872 was 1431, and according to that of 1881 1742 
souls. The following eight villages compose the Sarsai mahal: 
Sars4i, Ch4mparda, Bhaldni-Monpuri, Khijdia, Ghantian, Dédar, 
Moti Raténg and Véjdi. There are also the waste sites of Kanjarda, 
Itéla, and Gorakhndmu. There is a small interior fortlet and the 
town is now being surrounded by a wall. A vernacular school exists 
here. 

Sarva, formerly the chief town of the holding of the Sarvaiya 
Rajputs (a branch of the Chuddsamdas of Junégad) and the name 
of a parganah under the Moghal Government, is now a village under 
the Paliyéd thanah. It is situated on the southern bank of the 
Goma river which flows into the Suk Bhadar opposite to Rénpur. 
Sarva is about eight miles east of Vichhia and the same distance 
west of Pdélyad. The nearest railway station is that of Botdéd 
which hes about fourteen miles to the south-east. A son of 
Chuddésama Bhim of Bhadli son of Ra Noghaén ITI. of Jundgad 
received the Chordasi of Sarva in appanage from Bhadli, in about 
the first half of the twelfth century a. From this hovse sprung 
the Sarvaiyds of Amreli afterwards so famous. Sarvaiydés Jeso and 
Vejo of the Amreli family when deprived of their possessions by 
the Muhammadans went into outlawry, and some say that the 
Jes&dhér village in the Gir is named after Jesa, and that Vejalkot 
in the same forest is named after Vejo, but it is usually attributed 
to Vinjal Vaja. Afterwards when they established themselves 
in Und, Jeso held H&thasni and Vejo a neighbouring village 
called Jesar. The Sarvaiyds of Sarva held that town till about 
a.D. 1710 when they were driven out by Kalo Khachar, after which 
they joined their brethren in Und. Sarva has now sunk from its 
former importance to comparative insignificance. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 1198, and according to that of 
1881 981 souls. 

Sa’san is a small hamlet or village on the southern bank of the 
Hiran river. It is the head-quarters of the superintendent of the 
Gir forest. Sdsan means punishment in Sanskrit, and probably 
the name is derived from the fact that in ancient times state 
prisoners were sent here and to Chhelna in order that they might 
die quickly from the poisonous quality of the water. In front of 
this village and on the northern bank of the Hiran is the V&nsadhol 
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hill which is a conspicuous feature in the northern Gir. In the 
northern Gir the most famous hill is that called Chdéchéi in Amreli 
territory. Locally it is called the Chark4ls, and is the highest hill 
in the province after the Girnér and Datdr hills. It is 2128 feet 
above the sea. In the south-eastern Gir there is another lofty hill 
called Nandivelo 1741 feet above the sea-level. It is a land-mark 
in clear weather to ships making the Kathidwar coast. : 


Sa'ta-no-nes, or the Hamlet of Sdta, is a separate tribute-paying 
state under the Chok thanah, from which it is distant five miles to 
the south-east. It lies at the foot of the northern slope of the Und 
hills. The ¢élukddrs are Ahirs of the Kamlia tribe. The population 
of Sdta-no-nes according to the census of 1872 was 366 and 
according to that of 1881, 411 souls. It is about twelve miles south 
of Péliténa. 

Satodar-Va'vdi is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in the 
Halar district consisting of the three villages of Sétodar, Vavdi, and 
R&jpura. Sdatodar is on the western bank of a tributary of the 
Phophal river and immediately to the north-east of it on the opposite 
side of the river is Rajpura. VaAvdi lies about a mile and a half 
to the south-east of Satodar on the same bank of the same stream. 
Vavdi is about eighteen miles north-west of Jetpur railway station 
and twenty-two miles west of Gondal. The talukdars belong to 
the Kana branch of the ‘Jadeja tribe of Rajputs. The talukah is 
subordinate to the Dhrdpha thanah from which Satodar lies about 
twenty-four miles in an easterly direction. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 1150 and according to that of 
1881 1043 souls. 

Sejakpur is about twenty miles south-west of Wadhwan. It is 
quite an insignificant village, but the remains of ruined temples, 
especially of that called the Naulaékh, which isin good preservation, 
show that it was once of considerable importance. It was the first 
settlement of what may be called the modern Gohils, who, originally 
inhabitants of the peninsula, had migrated to Khergadh on the Luni 
in Maérwér, and had returned hither on their expulsion from that 
place by the Rathods. Their leader, Sejakji, received this holding 
from the Ra of Jundgad in about the year ap. 1236, as appears 
from an inscription at Jasdan, which mentions that Jayasingdev 
granted six drams (drachmas) monthly towards the building of 
Sejakpur. This date is further established by an inscription of a.p. 
1244 from the Shidl Bet, which mentions that in this year two 
Pélivél V&nids, residents of Sejakpur, established the image of 
Malindth in thisisland. After the conquest of Ranpur and Sejakpur 
by the Muhammandans, the latter town, in the course of time, fell 
waste or nearly so, and was acquired by the Khavads in the 
declining days of the empire. 


Sha/hpur is a separate tribute-paying talukah sitnated in the 
Hélir district and subordinate to the Lodhika thdnah. The 
talukddrs are Jédeja Rajputs and Bhaéy4d of Rajkot. It lies about 
nine miles south of Rajkot, fifteen miles north of Gondal, and nine 
miles east of the Lodhika thanah. The population according to. 
the census of 1872 was 396 and according to that of 1881 525 souls. 
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The high road between Rajkot and Gondal passes about a mile and 
quarter to the east of Shahpur. 


Sha huka is a separate tribute paying tdlukah in the Jhdlavad 
district, subordinate to the Bhoika thanah, from which it 1s distant 
about ten miles to the north-west. It lies on tho southern bank of 
the Limbdi-Bhogéva river, and is about one mile south-west of the 
Limbdi railway station, and two miles west-south-west of Limbdi 
town. The tdlukddrs are Jhdélds and Bhdyéd of Limbdi. The 
population of Shahuka agreeably tu the census of 1872 was 887 and 
according to that of 1881 921 souls. 


Shevdivadar is a separate tribute-paying talukah subordinate 
to the Chok thanah of the Gohilvdd district from which it is distant 
about five miles to the southward. It les at the foot of the 
northern slope of the Und hills and is about twenty-four miles north 
of Mahuva. The talukdar is a Khasia Koli by caste. The popu- 
lation of Shevdivadar according to the census of 1872 was 441 and 
according to that of 1881 246 souls. 


Shial Bet. This is an island belonging to JAfarabad, situated 
about three miles south-east of R&ampura, and about four miles 
south-west of Chanch on tke south-eastern coast of the province. 
It is about two miles to the south-east of the mouth of the 
Dhantarvdri mver and about three miles south-east of the 
commencement of the Motdépét creek. The island is altogether 
about three miles in circumference, not including the portion called 
Savéi Bet, on which is the shrine of Savéi Pir. This portion of the 
island is isolated at high water and then becomes a separate island, 
but at low tide can be reached dry foot from the Shiél island. 
Here it is said Ra Kavaét of Jundgad was confined in a cage with 
many other pra Rajput chiefs by Anand Chévada until 
released by Vala Uga of Bhddrod and Taldja. The oldest 
inscription on the island is of Samvat 1272 (a.p. 1216) in which s 
Mehar'styled Rajshri Ransinghji of Timbanak (the modern Timana) 
is mentioned.! From the date, this Ransifghji must have been 
a brother or son of the Mehar Shri Jagmal of the Timdna copper- 
plate. Afterwards in Muhammadan times the Mehars or Chavads 
seem to have been expelled on account of their piratical habits and 
the island was fortified and a garrison placed there by Sard4ér Khan 
foujdar of Junagad, to protect trade and put down piracy. But 
after the island of Div was acquired by the Portuguese they seem 
to have established themselves here as well as at Kalsér and 
elsewhere on the coast. During the Muhammadan period the 
shrines of Savdi Pir and Gheban Sh&h were erected. The Hindu 
and Jain temples appear to have been levelled by either the 
Muhammadans or Portuguese. When however the Portuguese 
power in the northern part of their dominions was curtailed by the 
fall of Bassein in a.p. 1739 and the acquisition of Sdlsette and 
Thana by the British, they were compelled to withdraw from 


Ido not think the finding of this inscription proves that the Mehars necessarily 
reigned at the Shial island. e inscription shows they reigned at Timdna and theee 
images may have been taken to the Shidl island for safety. Moat probably the Ché- 
vadas were the rulers of the island, but possibly they may have been Mehars. 
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outlying posts like the Shidl island and concentrate all their effort 
on the defence of Div. 

Afterwards the island fell into the hands of the Shidl Kolis 
from whom it was conquered by the Sidis of Jéfarabad and Janjira. 
‘Whether it derives its name from Shagél or Shagal Sha, a Vania 
devotee of Shiv who resided there (see Bilkha) or from the Shial 
Kolis, seems doubtful. The latter derivation seems the most 
plausible, but the truth is probably that the Kolis derived their 
name from that of the island which is possibly a corruption of 
Shagal. There are eighty or ninety large and small built wells on 
the island; one of these called the than or breast well produces 
excellent sweet water and is said to give women who are otherwise 
unable to suckle their children a sufficient supply of milk for that 
purpose. There isa small built tank called Gangéji surrounded 
with old images on the way to the Savdi Pir island. There is also 
on the seashore a sweet spring called Gupt Ganga, which is daily 
overflowed by the sea, without affecting the sweetness of the water. 
The island is now in a very impoverished state. The population 
of Shidél Bet, according to the census of 1872 was 270, and 
according to that of 1881 289 souls. 


Shiha/nagar is the chief town of the Shihdnagar fapa or mahal 
under Amreli. The former name of the village was Malodh, but 
the name was changed to Shihdnagar after Shihajirdv Gdéikwér. 
It is situated on the southern bank of a tributary of the Padéha 
river, and is about one mile north of the Keririver. It is about sixteen 
miles north of Dhola junction station and about five miles east of 
Ningdéla railway station. Itis about twelve miles north-west of 
Vala and about thirteen miles south-east of Botdd. 


Shia’ni is the chief town of the revenue sub-division of the 
game name under the Limbdi state. It is one of the most ancient 


possessions of the Limbdi house, and for a short time during 


the seventeenth century enjoyed the honour of being the capital. It 
is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as one of the three pargandhs under 
Jdmbu, viz. J&4mbu, Limbdi, and Shiani. The town is no doubt 
ancient and was called Shi4ninagar nearly a thousand years back. 
There is an inscription in the Jain temple at that town dated Samvat 
1076 (a.p. 1010) to the effect that certain images of Séntinéth and 
other Tirthankars were installed by Pdérakh Jutha Madhavji at 
Shidninagari in that year. There are other more modern inscriptions. 
This temple is asserted to have been built by Sampriti Raja (a 
very early Jain convert) in the Jain Kalpsutra, in the Shatrunjaya- 
Udhéra and the Gautama Pardkrama. It is situated about one- 
half mile north of the Wadhwén Bhogévo river and twelve miles 
east of Wadhwan, nine miles north of Limbdi, and about six miles 
west-north-west of J4mbu. The population of Shidni according to the 
census of 1872 was 3146, and according to that of 1881 2858 souls. 

Shrinagar, a few miles north-west of Porbandar, is situated 
near the Arabian Sea, and is interesting as being reputed to have 
been the first capital of the Jethv4s in the peninsula. There are 
the remains of a temple of the Sun at Shrinagar, built by one of the 
earlier Jethvés. The population of Shrinagar was, by the census 
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of 1872, 334 souls, and in 1881 this number roseto 350. Shrinagar 
is a Village of no importance. The soil is rather salt and in 
consequence thcre is throughout the mahal a scarcity of good water. 
There are no paka wells; those that are dug in the loose earth do 
not last more than two or three years. They donot hold water 
after the end of the cold weather. The only tank is at Mev4sa and 
this does not hold water all the year round. For some months mw 
the year the people of Mevdsa have to get water from another 
village. Shrinagar itself is well wooded with mango and babul 
trees, but the rest of the mahal is flat and bare. 


Sila’na is a separate tribute-paying tdlukahunder the LAkhdpédar 
thanah from which it is distant about sixteen miles to the north-west. 
It is about five miles east-south-east of Bagasra. The nearest 
railway station is that of Kunkdvaév which lies about thirteen 
miles to the north-north-west. The talukdars are V4la K4&this. 
The talukah consists of but the one village of Silaéna. The population 
of Siléna according to the census of 1872 was 940 and according to 
that of 1881 691 souls. 


Sihor, called in former times Singpur or Sinhpur (the lion 
city), lies in a picturesque situation on the slope of the Sihor range 
of hills, and the town stretches down to the river Gautami, which 
laves its western walls. It is situated in north latitude 21°43’ and 
in east longitude 72°. The old site of the city, now waste, is about 
half a mile distant to the south and is cradled in the hills. It was 
abandoned consequent on the warfare between the two rival sects of 
Audich Brahmans, called Jénis and Rands, who inhabited it. This 
fight arose on account of a sneering remark made by a Brdhman of 
one of these clans on seeing a woman, the wife of a Braéhman of the 
other clan, who was standing with face unveiled, and it raged until 
many had fallen on both sides. At last the Janis sought aid from 
Kandhoji, the chieftain of Gdriadhar while the Rdnds called on 
Visoji of Umrala for assistance. Visoji marched at once, and 
coming suddenly through a pass in the hills, surprised the town and 
obtained possession of it. Kéandhoji of Gariddhér, who had come to 
aid the Jdnis, was driven back, and Visoji made Sihor his capital. 
But the old site, defiled by so much Bréhman slaughter, was 
relinquished for the present one. A fugitive J&ni Bréhman, named 
Trikam,! is said to have founded the race of Kotila B&brids, but 


' others say his name was Koteshvar. A still more ancient name for 


Sihor than Singpur is Sérasvatpur. It continued to be the capital 
of the Bhavnagar branch of the Gohils, until that city was founded 
by Bhévsingji in 1723. Itis fourteen miles distant from Bhévnagar. 
There is a good traveller’s bungalow here on the opposite bank of 
the river Gautami, and also a railway station. Sihor was supposed 
by Professor Wilson and others to have been tbe capital of the 
Sinha or Sah dynasty; modern research, however, has not confirmed 
these conjectures, but points to Jundgad as the capital of these 
monarchs. Sihor is said to have been bestowed on the Audich 
Bréhmans by Mulr4j Solankhi, and to have been visited by the great 
Sidhr4] Jayasing of Anhilvéda Pdtan; it, however, fell under the 
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Sulténs of Gujarét, when they conquered the peninsula, and 
afterwards under the Moghal emperors. Sihor is surrounded by 
hills clothed with trees, and though the jungle is fairly dense, it is 
more scrub than regular forest. It used to shelter lions until about 
1854-55, when the last was shot. There are still many panthers 
here, and wild pigs. Near tothe southern wall of the city is situated 
the Brahm kund, which is celebrated in the Skandh Pur&n for its 
excellent qualities. Brahmans bathing here (says this Pur&n) will 
become eloquent and learned, provided they worship Nilkantheshvar 
with sufficient devotion ; and again, he who always bathes herein, is 
promised a seat in Shiva’s heaven. Further up the river Gautami, 
immediately beyond the Diprio Dhar hes the Gautama kund, so 
called after the sage of this name, Gautam Rishi, who dwelt here in 
a cave and performed religious austerities. In memory of him the 
temple of Shiv, crowning the adjoining height and in the immediate 
vicinity of his cave, is called the temple of Gautameshvar Mahdédev. 
They who worship at this temple usually bathe in the kund, which 
is filled with fish. These are so tame, that an expert swordsman 
can cut them over with a sword as they crowd to the surface. 
Sihor, though of respectable antiquity, does not probably date 
previous to the eighth century after Christ, and the coins found 
there are usually not anterior to the reign of the Emperor Muhammad 
Toghlak of Delhi, though a few are of the Valabhi sovereigns. But 
the greater quantity are of the Sultans of Gujarat or later emperors 
of Delhi of Moghal descent. It is indeed said that a sovereign of 
Sihor led an expedition against Lauka (Ceylon) in the fifth century 
of the Christian era, but the authority is doubtful. There is a 
promising plantation of timber trees, especially teak, about a mile 
distant from the town in a southerly direction. Sihor is famous for 
its brass and copper work, its snuff and mortar (chundm). The 
dyers too are numerous and skilful, and dye women’s scarves 
(sadlas) with various colours, but they are specially famous for their 
chocolate dye,a favourite colour for women’s scarves in the peninsula. 
Sibor is also a great place for oil-pressers ; much oilseed is imported 
here from the neighbouring villages, and the oil expressed in oil- 
presses. The oil is chiefly sold in the neighbouring towns and 
villages, but is sometimes exported to Gujard4t or even Bombay. 
Most of the railway buildings and many public buildings at 
Bhévnagar are constructed of Sihor stone found in the Ré&nio hill. 
There is a telegraph office and a railway station at Sihor, and it is a 
local commercial centre of some little note ; the population according 
to the census of 1872 was 10,028 souls, but it was reduced by the 
famine of 1878-79 to 9528 in 1881. There is a good dispensary 
here. There are two boys’ schools and one girls’ school in Sihor. 
Sisa’ng Cha/ndli is the name of a separate tribute-paying 
talukah in the Haélar district and subordinate to the Lodhika thdnah. 
The talukah consists of seven villages of which the principal are 
Sising and Chindli whence the talukah derives its name. The 
tdlukdars are Jadeja Rajputs and Bhaydd of Nav4nagar. Sisdng is 
situated eleven miles north-west of Lodhika and twenty miles 
south-west of Rajkot. Ch&ndliis about three miles west of Lodhika 
and eighteen miles south-west of R&éjkot. Sisdng is eight miles 
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north-west of Chaéndli. The population of Sis4ng and Chandli 
were 891 and 968 respectively according to the census of 1872, and 
820 and 890, respectively, according to the census of 1881. 

Sitha is situated about thirteen miles south-east of 
Dhréngadra and thirteen miles to the north-west of Wadhwan 
and about eleven miles north of Wadhwaén civil station. It is said 
that Sitha was founded during the rule of Jhdlakdevji between 
a.D. 1185 and 1210. The name is derived variously from the 
name of an Ahirani who became a sati here and from a supposed 
corruption of the word Simhasthala or Abode of Lions. It is 
certainly a tradition in the village that formerly there was a forest 
here and many lions. There were lions doubtless both here and 
at Jhinjhuvdéda and Dhrdngadra, but the derivation seems fanciful 
and strained. About three miles south of the village is the bed of 
a stream called the Umai which flows during the rainy season. 
There is a large monastery of Shaivite Bavds at Sitha who also 
adore Ambaéji. The abbot or muhant of Sitha is a very important 
person in the neighbourhood. There sre two tanks close to the 
town: one that of Amba and the other that of Gadhiya. Amba's 
tank is built round on three sides. There isa small shrine of the 
Charmdliyo Nag just outside the south side of the town. The town 
is surrounded by a wall which was erected hy the late chief Ré4y 
Ranmalsing}i between 1846 and 1849. It has two gates an 
two wickets. The population of Sitha in 1881 was 3181 souls of 
whom 1619 were males and 1562 females. Two good dharmshalas 
are at Sitha, and there is also a vernacular school and a dispensary 
founded by Bai Shri Bairéjba. Coarse cotton cloth is made here 
principally for local wants, excellent earthen vessels, and the bowls 
of pipes. These latter are largely exported to Gujardét, but the 
principal trade of the place isin cotton. There is a fairly large 
reservoir called the Chandrasar as built by R4éj Chandrasingji in 
A.D. 1624 about one mile to the east of Sitha. The cattle of many 
villages come and drink here. Sithais situated on the high road 
from Wadhwén civil station to Dhrdéngadra. There is a nice 
court-house at Sitha for the state thanahddr and a fine Shrévak 
temple; the memorial chhattris of the abbots (mahants) of Siths 
are also worth a visit. Mango and j4mbu trees have been lately 
planted close to the two town tanks as also near the Chandrasar 
and at present are doing well. 


Somnath Patan: See Patan SomnArtu. 
Somnath Ghela: See Gueta SomnATH. 


Songad, situated on a rise on the bank of the hill stream 
Utavli, is the head-quarters of the Gohilvad district office. It 1s 
distant nineteen miles west-south-west of Bhavnagar, fifteen 
miles north-north-east of Pdlitdna, fourteen miles south of V&la, 
and about forty miles east of Lathi. The Assistant Political 
Agent’s bungalow is on the summit of a small hill close to the 
village but within the limits of the civil station, which comprises 
300 acres and for which an annual rent of Rs. 300 is paid to the 
Grasids by the British Government. Within the station limits are 
the Deputy Assistant’s house, the Songad thanah buildings the 
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hospital and dispensary, the court-houses, vakils’ hall, and a fair 
library. The entire station is planted with trees and there is an 
excellent station garden. In the village are the school, post office, 
and an excellent dharmshula. A bund has been thrown across the 
river by the Bhavnagar Darbédr thus ensuring a constant supply of 
excellent water for which tho station 1s famous. The railway 
station of Songad is about a mile distant from the Assistant 
Political Agent’s bungalow. Songad is very centrally situated and 
now with its railway station within easy reach of any part of the 
district. The village was originally named Sonpuri, but the name 
was changed by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, Governor of Bombay, at 
the Grasids request, on the occasion of His Excellency’s visit there 
on December 3lst, 1870. Sihor, an important town, is about five 
miles distant and the view of the surrounding hills from the 
Assistant Political Agent’s bungalow is very pleasing. A good 
made road connects Songad with Rajkot, Bhavnagar, Palitdna, 
Sihor, and Vala. The population of Songad according to the 
census of 1872 was 773, and according to that of 1881 1181 souls. 


Songad Bhagat-nu isa village of the Than parganah under 
Lakhtar. It is about three miles north-east of Than. Songad is 
famous for a temple of the Sun held sacred by all the Kathi race. 
It is said to have derived its name from Sonbai daughter of Vala 
Valoji and wife of Valera Jalu. As she was a ministrant in the 
temple of the Sun her offspring were called Bhagats (worshippers) 
and from her also was the fort of Songad named. The Bhagat sub- 
tribe of Kathis is sprang from Sonbdéi. Songad had a population 
of 162 uccording to the census of 1872, and according to that of 1881 
of 140 souls. 


Suda’mra: See DHANDHALPUR. 


Sultanpur is the name of the chief town of a revenue sub- 
division under the Gondal state. It is about fourteen miles 
south-south-east of Gondal and six miles north-east of the Vavdi 
railway station. It is about two and a half miles south of the river 
Bhaddar. The soil of Sultanpur is very fertile and admirably 
adapted for growing cotton and sugarcane. It was originally an 
imperial thdnah and afterwards a Kathi holding, but is now under 
Gondal. The population of Sultanpur according to the census of 
1872 was 2594, and according to that of 1881 2534 souls. 


Sultanpur. This village is the port of Taldja, from which it is 
about six miles to the south-east. According to the census of 1872 
it had a population of 980 souls, which however decreased to 824 
after the famine of 1878-79. The river Shatrunji, which rises in the 
Gir and flows by the town of Taldja, falls into the sea near Sultanpur. 
The Sult4énpur creek, though not very deep, affords shelter for country 
craft during the monsoon. The port is connected with the town of 
Taléja by a good made road, and drives a flourishing trade with the 
neighbouring towns and villages, importing chiefly timber, bamboos, 
molasses and grain, and exporting principally ght and _ cotton. 
During the last few years, however, cotton has been much sent to 
Bhavnagar for export, and has not been exported direct. There 
seems to have been a battle fought here with the Muhammadans 
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during the reign of Sultan Ahmod II. of Gujarét. It is probable 
that the Muhammadans were putting down the pirates with whom 
these shores were infested. Some palyas here, dated Samvat 1611, 
A. D. 1555, on Monday the 13th of the light half of the month of 
Maha record the deaths, respectively, of Koli Kaénthad and Makvana 
Jaso, who fell at the fight of Sultanpur. 


Supedi is the name of the chief town of a revenue sub-division 
of the Upleta mahal in the Dhor4ji division of the Gondal state. It 
is situated on the east bank of the Utdavali river an affluent of the 
Bhédar, at a distance of seven miles from Dhor§4ji, and about three 
and a half miles to the north-west of the Bhddar river. The village 
was founded in a.p. 1659 when the Mahdrdja Jasvantsing was 
Viceroy of Gujaraét and Sardér Kh&én fouwdar of Soréth, by a Leva 
Kanbi named Savshi Dadhdnia. There is a waste site in the limits 
of Supedi, called old Supedi. There are also besides this six other 
waste sites in its lands called Kerdla, Raémola, Maéndaépa, Chori 
Th&n, Nesra, and Chaémpéathol. The lands of all these waste sites 
have been thrown into Supedi which has consequently very extensive 
lands. There are descendants of this Sdévshi Dadhania at the 
present day in Supedi The soil of Supedi is very rich, and 
excellent cotton crops are raised there. So rich a village is it that 
there is a local saying which is supposed to describe the four best 
villages in the peninsula. It is to this effect: 


In Sordth Supedi, In Hél&r Hadi4na, In Machhu K4ntha Morbi, 
In Kutch Karidna. 

The entire acreage of Supedi is 9963 acres of which 9293 are 
culturable. There are thirty-nine masonry wells besides several 
water-lifts along the banks of the Utdvali and Bhasdar rivers. The 
entire revenue of the village is Rs. 28,332 per annum equivalent 
to £2833. There are 675 houses in Supedi and the population 
consists of 2772 souls of whom 1335 are females and 1437 males. 
The Khoja element in the population 1s predominant. An excellent 
made road connects Supedi with Dhordji and there is a very good 
bridge over the Bhadar river on this road. This bridge is invaluable 
in the rainy season and permits traffic flowing steadily into and from 
Dhordji. It was built by the Gondal state engineer Mr. Ganesh 
Govind. The banks of the Utavali river are fringed with numerous 
wild-date trees. A fair is held in the Supedi river on the eleventh 
of the light half of the month of Jeshth on the festival of Bhim 
Agiaras and on the eighth of the dark half of the month of Shrdvan 
being the birth day of Krishna. Clothes, wooden instruments used 
in cooking, wooden house furniture, toys, sweetmeats, &c., are sold 
on these occasions. 


Sutra'pa da (originally Saptapéta or the town with seven 
separate quarters) has still seven separate quarters. It is the chief 
town of a mahal or revenue sub-division of the Junégad state, 
and is the head-quarters of a vahivatddr or revenue officer and a 
first class magistrate. There is also a post office here. It is 
situated on the shore of the Arabian Sea, about seven miles southe 
east of Patan Somnath. By the road it is even further, as the 
river of Patan flows between. There isa reservoir here called the 
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Chyavan kund sacred to Chyavan Rishi who was the son of 
Bhrigu Rishi, who resided here with his wife Puloma who was 
very beautiful. A Réksha became enamoured of her. Her 
husband had gone to bathe in the Pardchi reservoir leaving her in 
charge of Agni. The Rd&kshas now entered the house, and in spite 
of the prohibition of Agni forcibly carried her off. She implored 
the aid of Vishnu who suddenly appeared and killed the Raékshas. 
At the time of her being carried off she was pregnant and from 
her terror she had a premature delivery of a child who on this 
account was called Chyavan. He afterwards became a great sage 
or rsht and was seated at the site of the present Chyavan kund 
performing religious austerities. These he performed so rigorously 
that a white ant’s hill was formed over him. Radja Shary&ti son of 
Vaivasvat Manu, with his wife and daughter Sukmya arrived here 
with all his retinue while hunting. His daughter with her maidens 
was strolling along the seashore and saw the ant-hill and saw 
something shining inside and pushed ina stalk of grass. When 
she pulled out the stalk, it was stained with blood. She became 
alarmed and ordered her maidens to pull down the ant-hill. They 
did so and the rishi was discovered much attenuated by his penance 
and deprived of both his eyes by the pushing in of the grass stalk. 
Sukamya begged for forgiveness, alleging that she was not aware 
of his being concealed there, and declared that she would marry 
him. The rishi replied that he was old and withered and that she 
had better marry some handsome young prince, but she refused 
to leave him. Inthe meantime, owing to the sin committed by 
her, her parents and their attendants all fell sick, anda servant 
came running to tell her that her parents were dying and that she 
must hasten if she wished to see them alive. She replied that she 
could not leave the rishi, who moved at her constancy at once 
cured the whole party and her parents now married her to him, 
and purchasing the site of Sutrdpdda then called Suryapur 
bestowed it on her husband in dowry. 


While the risht and she were living there, the twin Ashvini 
Kumér (that is to say the celestial doctors of Indra’s heaven) 
visited this place ona pilgrimage and became the guests of the 
rishi, and complained to him that Indra had prevented them from 
taking their share of the sacrifices. The risht said that if they 
would restore his eyesight and make him young again, he would 
intercede with Indra, and reinstate them in their mghts. They 
agreed and advised the rishi to construct the reservoir now known 
as the Chyavan kund. He did so, and bathed there, and was 
restored to youth and recovered his eyesight. The rishi then 
ade nee a sacrifice and invited all the gods including Indra. 

hen he begged Indra to restore them their rights and eventually. 
Indra consented. There is a temple of the Sun at SutrApéda with 
an inscription dated Samvat 1357 (4.p. 1801) to the effect that 
Vejaldev Buta established the image of the Sun. This Vejaldev 
was probably one of the V4jds of Somnéth Pétan. This portion 
of the coast from Mddhavpur to Jéfarabad is called Nagher and is 
very fruitful and abounds in water. The following couplet 1s said 
by the sca coast people regarding Nagher : 
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Where there are Vaja Thékors and mango groves and Padmanio dwell 
in the houses ; 
And Persian wheels creak in the fields, That land is green Nagher. 

The ancient temple of Kadvar about two miles to the west-north- 
west is well worth a visit, and is probably more ancient than its 
more famous neighbour. It is said to have been built in the reign 
of Nand Radja of Magadh, whose brother-in-law and _ viceroy 
Raodraksh ruled at Junigad. The temple is that of Varah heat 
third or boar incarnation of Vishnu. There are three images in the 
temple, viz. of the Vardha incarnation, one of the Narsing 
incarnation, and one outside which is of the Vaman or dwarf 
incarnation. The population consists chiefly of Ahirs, Rajputs, 
Kolis, and Dheds. There are also Vanids, Bréhmans, Kanbis, 
and Muhammadans of different classes. The Kolis are principally 
of the Gheria sub-tribe. The entire population by the census of 
1872 was 2950 souls but it diminished to 2857 in 1881 owing to 
the famine of 1878-79. There is a roadstead at Sutrdpdda, bat 
few vessels touch here, and there are none belonging to the town, but 
of late years owing to the erection of a cotton press some cotton kas 
been exported from Sutripdda. After the Moghal authority became 
weak in the peninsula, Sutrdpada was seized on by its Muhammadan 
garrison, but they were eventually driven out by the forces of the 
Nawab of Jundgad in whose hans the town remains. 

Talaja in north latitude 21° 22’ and east longitude 72° 4’, had a 
population of 3340 souls according to the census of 1872, but 
this was reduced to 3109 in 1881 after the famine of 1878-79. Itis 
about thirty-one miles south of Bhavnagar, and is picturesquely 
situated on the slope of a hill crowned by a Jain temple. At the 
foot of the hill flows the river Talaji, which flows into the Shatrunji 
river, about half a mile east of the town. Taldja derives its name 
from élav Daitya, who originally is said to have resided in the hill, 
and from hin the hill was also called Téladhvajgiri. This Daitya 
was very troublesome, and used to both kill and eat men, but was at 
last destroyed together with his brother Daddhmo-Daitya, by the 
goddess Bhavani, who is worshipped here by the name of Tulja 
Bhavani. ‘There is also a cave and small temple here sacred to Talav 
Daitya, who is, however, locally known as Kalvo Daitya. There is 
also an excavation near the cave, in which a lamp is lit in memory 
of Talav Daitya every Saturday night, and it 1s said never to be 
extinguished, however violently the wind may blow or the rain may 
fall. ‘The country on the north bank of the Shatrunji river is called 
Gohilvad, and that to the south Valak or Vala Kshetra, the country 
of the Valdés, who formerly ruled here and at ValaChamardi When 
they were dispossessed of Vala Chamardi by the Gohils, the Valdés 
appear to have retired here, and many legends (see Forbes's Ras 
Mula) are told of the Vila chieftains of Talaja. They appear to have 
been dispossessed, however, later on, by the Vajds, and then to have 
retired to Bhadrod near Mahuva, and subsequently to Dhokarva. 
The Talaja hill abounds in Buddhist caves, probably of some 
antiquity, asthe style is severe and wanting in ornament. The 
VAjds appear to have ruled for but a short time at Talaja. The name 
of the last chieftain was Harré} Munjraj, who compelled certain 
Charans of Babriat to sell him their horses. The price fixed was 
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10,000 koris, but the Vaja chieftain only paid 5000 and refused to 
pay the remainder. On this the two Charans, father and son, 
committed traga (suicide). Kaégbai was the sister-in-law of the 
Charan who committed trdga, and his wife was named Nagalbdi. 
Nagalbai discovered, by drops of blood appearing in the milk which 
she was churning, that her husband and son had committed trdga, 
and accordingly she went to Taldja to inquire about them, giving 
strict injunctions that her sister Kagbaéi, who had supernatural 
owers, should not be informed of the death of the Chérans, lest in 
er anger she should destroy the town. When she reached the 

town she found that, agreeably to her presentiment, her husband 
and son had committed tradgu. A Vdnia named Alishé&h, who was 
security for the money, consulted her what he should do, and she 
counselled him to fly quickly, enjoiing him not to look behind. In 
the meantime Kagbai, having become aware of what had happened, 
flew in her wrath to the hilland commenced to burn it. The Vania 
fled about three miles to Devli, and there looked back again. 
Kagbai at once recognized him, and assuming the shape of a kite, 
she pursued him and stoned him till he died. Then she returned to 
T'aldja and cursed the Vaja chieftain, and foretold the destruction 
of his rule, and became a satz in Babriat together with Nagalbai. 
The ridge where Alishéh, the Vania, was killed is still called Alish&h’s 
Dhar. Their monuments are still pointed out at Babriat. The 
Vaj4s shortly afterwards were dispossessed by the Baéria Kolis. One 
of the caves in the Tal4ja hill is called Narsi Mehta’s school. Narsi 
Mehta was a Nagar by caste, and a celebrated follower of Vishnu. 
He was the first of this caste to adopt this faith, the Nagars being 
all worshippers of Shiv, and he suffered much persecution on this 
account. fe was a resident of Taldja, and was born in this town. 
Some poetry is said by the bards and Charans concerning the death 
of the Chérans, &c., of which I quote the first four lines as containing 
the allusion to the Vaja rule: 

The peaks of the hill (of Taldaitya) at Taldja 

Were seven kos in height, 

But by your wrath, Oh Kagbai ? 

They were thrust down to hell. 

Mother, you uprooted 

Both the Tal hill and the V4jas ; 

Mother, the measure of your fame has increased, 

Oh Kagbai ! until it has filled the 500 millions of miles of the earth’s 

circumference. 

The Bédria Kolis, who were daring pirates, carried their 
depredations so far as to plunder British vessels, and in a.p. 1771 
a British force was sent to co-operate with Akherajji of Bhavnagar 
in subduing them. Aftera brief conflict the Kolis were driven out, 
but as Akherajji was unwilling to accept Talaja, it was bestowed on 
the Nawab of Cambay, who deputed a governor thither. It proved, 
however, a troublesome possesion to the Nawab, and eventually in 
1773 a.v. Vakhatsingji of Bhavnagar purchased it from the Nawab, 
and as his governor refused to evacuate, he was expelled by force. 
Since then it has remained in the hands of Bhavnagar. Sartdénpur 
originally Sultanpur, is the port of Taldja, from which place it is 
distant about five miles. The principal imports are timber, bamboos, 
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gol, grain and kerosine oil, and the principal exports are cotton and 
oil-cake. The soil is not considered rich, though favourable for 
the growth of coconnuts, of which there is a plantation at Khandera 
above six and a quarter miles to the south-east of Tal4ja, and about 
five miles to the north-west of Gopnéth. There is a fine Adansonia 
at Pavati, about four miles south of Tal4ja, which is about forty feet 
in circumference. There are also two Adansonias on the sea coast 
near Gadhula, each of which is about thirty feet in circumference. 

They are growing close together. Much grain is raised by irrigation 

in the neighbourhood of Taléja. Good building stone is found in 

this district. Tal&ja is held sacred by the Jain sect. There is an 

interesting Persian inscription at the shrine of Husein Pir, dated 

au. 974, corresponding with A.p. 1566, stating that a mosque had 

been built in this year in the reign of Sultén Muzdfar of Gujarat. 

Talaja has a dispensary. 


Talsa’na isa separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the Wadhwan 
station thanah from which it is distant about eighteen miles to 
the east-north-east. The talukah consists of four villages, and the 
tdlukdirs are Jhéla Rajputs and Bhaéydd of Limbdi. Itis about 
twenty miles north-north-east of Limbdi and about sixteen miles 
east-north-east of Wadhwan city. It is about nine miles and a 
half south-east of Lakhtar and about eleven from Lakhtar railway 
station. Talsdna is situated in the Nalkdntha or low land in the 
neighbourhood of the Nal and one of the tdlukah villages. 
Parndla is even further in the Nalkaéntha, and is often inaccessible 
in the rainy season. Talsdna is famous for the temple or shrine 
of the Pratik Nag and is one of the now few surviving remnants 
of snake worship in the province, The four villages of the Talsdéna 
tilukah are Talsina, Parndla, Kataéri, and Navgém. The population 
of Talsina according to the census of 1872 was 1609, and according 
to that of 1881 1702 souls. 


Ta’‘na lies about eight miles south of Sihor and sixteen miles 
south-west of Bhavnagar. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 2000 souls, and increased in 1881 to 2189. Tana was 
the scene of a fight in a.p. 1794 between the Bhavnagar troops 
under Thékor Vakhatsingji and the Kundla Khuméns aided by 
Pélitina. The Bhavnagar troops were victorious and the Kathis 
were defeated. There are many very fertile gardens round the town 
famous for their excellent fruit. Mangoes, jambus, &c., are 
produced in considerable quantities. 


Tankara, the chief town of the revenue sub-division of the 
same name, is situated on the western bank of the Demai river 
close to its junction with the Asundra and about a mile and a half 
north of its confluence with the Jhinjhu stream. The town is 
surrounded by a fortified wall and is well built. It is under the 
Morbi state. Tankéra is about fourteen miles south-south-west 
of Morbi and about twenty-two miles north of Réjkot and thirteen 
miles west of VAnkdner. Near Tdnkara large quantities of 
bloodstone, agate, carnelian, and other pebbles are found, and are 
exported thence to Cambay where they are polished and sold as 
Cambay stones. Tho fee payable to the Darbdr per man of 
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40 lbs. dug up and exported is from eight annas to a rupee (one 
shilling to two shillings). There is an old temple of Vishnu here 
who is worshipped under the name of Lakshmi-Nérayan, There isa 
made road from Tankéra to Morbi. At this town is a school and 
post office and the usual official buildings. The population of 
Tankéra agreeably to the census of 1872 was 4903, and according 
to that of 1881 5724 souls. 

Ta'vi is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah cousisting of the one 
village of TAvi, subordinate to the Wadhwé&n station thanah in the 
Jhaéladvdd district, from which it is distant fourteen miles to the 
eastward. It is about thirteen miles north of Limbdi and twelve 
miles east of Wadhwan city. The tdlukdars are Jhdla Rajputs and 
Bhaéyad of Limbdi. The population of Tévi according to the census 
of 1872 was 720, and according to that of 1881 777 souls. 

Tha’'n is the chief town of the revenue sub-division of the same 
name, and is a part of the tdlukah of Than Lakhtar, a state enjoying 
third class jurisdiction. It is situated on the west bank ofa 
tributary of the Maha river. It is fifteen miles north of Chotila, 
twenty-two miles west-south-west of Muli, and seventeen miles 
east of Vinkaéner. The town is surrounded by a fort and is of 
some antiquity. It lies close to the Méandav range of hills. 
The original owners of Than are said to have been Bébarids who 
were dispossessed by the Parmars. These in their turn gave way 
to the K4this who held Thén for some time and made it the head- 

uarters of their marauding expeditions. Butina.p. 1690 K4rtalab 
Khén, the viceroy of Gujardt stormed Than and dispersed the 
K4this and levelled the temple of the Sun. The present temple 
has been rebuilt on the old site. Than is specially famous for the 
temple of the Snake-God Vdasukhi and in the immediate 
neighbourhood is the shrine of Bandia Beli, another of the Snake 
brethren, who came hither at the petition of the sages (rishis) to 
destroy Bhimdsur Daitya, who ruled at Bhimpuri (the modern 
Bhimora) with great tyranny. For a short time Lékha Phul&ni, 
the celebrated chieftain of Vagad (Cutch), is said to have ruled at 
Th4n and an adjacent village is called after him Ldakha’s stool 
(Laékhdmianchi). After the expulsion of the Kaéthis, Than remained 
a Muhammadan thanah until the dissolution of the Moghal power, 
when it fell into the hands of the Jhdld4s of Halvad, Dhrdngadra, 
and is now a possession of their Bhéyaéd of Lakhtar. There are 
numerous small tanks near Than both near the town and near Songad. 
The two immediately adjacent to the town are known as the Pritam 
and Kamal tanks. These names were given in honour of Krishna 
and his consort Lakshmi who bathed in either tank respectively. 
The one called Pritam (beloved) is so named after Krishna as the 
beloved of the Gopis, and the Kamal (lotus blossom) is so named 
after the beauteous Lakshmi who is likened to this lovely flower. 
Near Than are one or two lukewarm springs and a few miles distant 


is Tarnetar, which is a corruption of Trinetra, as there is there a. 


famous temple of Shiv under his title of Trinetreshvar (the three- 
eyed god). There is a post office at Thdén andthe usual Darbdri 
offices. The population of Than according to the census of 1872 
was 1851, and according to that of 1881 1641 souls. 
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Tikar is a village of the Dhrdngadra state situated on the 
bank of the river Bambhan about a mile distant from the southern 
shore of the Lesser Ran of Cutch. It was founded by R4j 
Meghpalji in about Samrat 1384 (a.p. 1328). The name is said to 
be derived from the Gujarati word tekro a mound, as the village 
is built upon a rising ground. During the rains when the river is 
in flood and the Ran full the village becomes an island and is 
entirely surrounded by water. The wild donkey (Equus onager) is 
very common in the Ran near Tikar in the cold weather, but in the 
rains they retire to breed in the Kesmal Bhir and other islands 
in the Ran. Tikar is famous as being the head-quarters of the 
pavaiyds or eunuchs who are somewhat numerous in Kathidwar. 
Their head-monastery in Kéthi4wér is at Tikar and they are devotees 
of Bahuchr4ji in the Chunval. They are entitled to certain rights 
in Tikar, and lead a life of idleness, dressing as women and singing 
and dancing on festal occasions. The earthen vessels made at 
Tikar are famous in both Cutch and Machhu Kédntha. Excellent 
cotton coverlets called chophals are made here, and are renowned 
throughout the province. These chophd/s are sometimes worn 
over the shoulders in the cold weather. The Bambhan river rises 
in the hills near Chotila, and is famous for always containing water. 
There is a fine Shravak temple at Tikar which was built in 
a.D. 1837 by Sangvi Hima Surchand at a cost of Rs. 22,000. The 
inhabitants of the village are principally Jains. There isa shrine 
of Varnu Parmar at Tikar who is said to have been slain in the 
Ran between Adesar and Dhrdngadra, while endeavouring to 
rescue the village cattle. He is said to have fought with such 
gallantry that while his head fell in the Ran his body returned to 
Tikar. The villagers in admiration of his bravery subscribe yearly, 
and supply ascetics who alight at his shrine with grain or flour. 
Much natural salt is found in the Ran near Tikar. 


Tima’‘na in north latitude 21° 26’ and east longitude 72° 2’ is 
about five miles north of Taldja and twenty-six miles south-west of 
Bhavnagar, and had a population of 1000 souls inthe census of 1872, 
which diminished to 933 in 1881 owing to the famine of 1878-79. 
It is situated on the north-eastern bank of the river Shatranji, about 
half a mile distant from the river. ‘The celebrated battle between 
Pandav Bhim and the king of Bhadrdvati Nagari (said to have been 
Bhadraéval) was, it is said, fought near the Mendhdni Dhér within 
the Timana limits. In this battle the Paéndavs were victorious and 
Bhadrdévati Nagari was demolished. Consequently the king removed 
his capital to Timdna, where many remains attest its former 
greatness. Prominent among these is an artificial lake of considerable 
size, which, as it has now silted up, is used for cultivation. Two 
copper plate grants were recently discovered at Timdna. These are 
dated in Samvat 1264 (ap. 1208) and mention Bhim Deva II. 
(Bhim Bholo) as being the paramount sovereign of Gujardt from 
the throne of Anhilpur Patan ; Chavingdev was his prime minister, 
and Mehar Shri Jagmél the local ruler. There is also a lekh in the 
Shi4l island below an image of Mahavir Svdmi, dated Somvat 1272, 
Jesht Uad 5th Sunday, to the effect that the-band of pilgrims 
established this image for the spiritual welfare of Mehar Rajshri 
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Ransing, the local ruler of Tima4na, Mehar Shri Jagmal, for the 
benefit of the souls of certain of his relations, founded the temples 
of Chandreshvar and Prathvidiveshvar (the last is still standing) 
and endowed them with 55 prdjds of land from the village of Kanlcl 
and 55 prdajdas of land from the village of Phulsar, near the village 
of Kunteli (the modern Kundheli), Padiadr Shakdha also granted 
100 drams annually out of the proceeds of the duty on the sale of 
cloth, and Raval Unchdev also granted one dram for each village of 
Valak worshipping at these shrines, and also one rupee daily from 
the customs of Timdéna This grant is interesting in that it shows 
that so late as a.p. 1208, drams (drachmas) were the current coin 
and that the local ruler wasa Mer. The next mention of Timdéna 
occurs in the Vastupdl Charitra about a.p. 1211, where mention is 
made of a merchant named Tilha of Timana, who purchased the 
right of worship at a temple of Timdna by buying a wreath of 
flowers offered a public sale. The first offer was 24 ldkhs of drams, 
but finally Tilha offering all that he had purchased, the garland and 
with it the right of worship. This Tilhais said to have been a 
ght merchant, and to this day Timana is famous for its ght. 


Timbi was formerly a separate tribute-paying falukah of the 
Babariavad district, but is now under the jurisdiction of Jundgad. 
The Gradsids are Babarids of the Gohil sub-tribe. Timbi is about 
fourteen miles north-west of Jafarabad. The population of Timbi 
according to the census of 1872 was 1491, and according to that 
of 1881 1888 souls. 


Toda, usually called Toda Vachani, is a separate tribute-paying 
tdlukah in the Gohilvdd district and subordinate to the Songad 
station thanah, The tdlukah consists of two villages, Toda and Todi. 
The tdlukdadr is a Vachdéni Gohil and a Bhaydd of Bhavnagar. 
Toda is eight miles south of Songad and eight miles north-north- 
east of Pdlitina. It is about nime miles south-west of Sihor. The 
population of Toda aceording to the census of 1872 was 184, and 
according to that of 1881 241 souls. Todiis about one and a half 
miles south-west of Toda. Its population was in 1872 173, and in 
1881 167 souls. 


Tra‘paj is about twenty-eight miles south of Bhavnagar and 
about six or seven miles north-east of Taléja. The ancient name 
of this town was Taérépur. It lies about three miles to the east of 
the Shatrunji mver. When the capital of the Vald4s was moved 
to Bhadrod and Sana V4la (after whom the Sdua hill is named) 
was ruling there, he gave twelve villages to his younger brother Sur 
Véla in appanage. Among these twelve villages were Trdapaj, 
Mathévéra, &c. Afterwards these Valdés plundered so many 
vessels, that the Emperor Muhammad Toghlak came in person to 
Gujar&t and took Mathdévéra. Sura Vala is said to have fallen 
in the fight and his memorial pillar stands in Mathdvdra to this 
day though the inscription is legible. After the death of Sura 
Vala this village fell into the hands of the Vanéra Ahirs and Moja 
Ahir of this race possessed himself of Trépaj, Mathdvara, 
Panchpipla, Umbarla, Bodla, Satra, Bhdérépur, Alang, Manér, 
Mahfdevpura, Jayanagar and Chopra; but eight of these were 
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recovered by the Bhddrod V4las, and he retained only Traps}, 
P&nchpipla, Umbarla and Bodla for which he paid annual tribute to 
Bhédrod. Afterwards when the Muhammadans conquered Bhadrod 
his descendants paid tribute for these four villages to the 
Muhammadan authorities at Gogha, but as they failed to pay the 
tribute, the Muhammadans dispossessed them of the villages in 
question. On this the Abirs betaking themselves to Gariddhar 
reconquered these four villages from the Muhammadans with the 
aid of Kaéndhoji the chieftain of that place. Kandhoji bestowed 
them on his brother Mandlikji, who accordingly resided there. 
Mandlikji shortly afterwards reconquered the other villages of the 
Trépaj tapa and ruled there. Now Mandlikji had married a Vala 
lady of Bhadrod, and was persuaded to visit his father-in-law’s 
house with her. But he was killed there by treachery, and his 
descendants received the village of Rdlgond in compensation for 
his murder. This village of Ralgond is now under Paélitana. The 
tapa of Trépaj and its dependent villages were conquered by ‘Thakor 
Vakhatsingji of Bhdvnagar in av. 1735. The descendants of 
Mandlikji are to be found in these villages up to thisday. In 
front of this village is the temple of the Tdérandth Mahddev s 
relic of the days when the village was called Térépur. The soil is 
fairly good and like all the sea coast this place is famous for 
chdsaito, or jovdr raised by irrigation during the hot weather; and 
about 125 country mans, corresponding to 623 Bengal mans, 
of this grain can be raised per acre. This village is on the 
Bhévnagar-Mahua highroad, and there isa good dharmshdla here. 
Tr&épaj is the head-quarters of subordinate revenue and police 
officials. There is a vernacular school-house here and also a girls’ 
school. There is a rocky ridge in the limits of Trépaj called 
Ishvardhér on which is a temple of Mahddev called Ishvareshvar. 
The population of Traépaj according to the census of 1872 was 1847, 
and according to that of 1881 1653 souls. 


Tulsisha’m about 21 miles north of Una, is situated in the 
Gir forest. There are seven kunds filled by a spring of warm 
water (outside the temple), in the seventh of which the lower 
castes bathe. The six other kunds are reserved for the higher 
classes. This water is fairly warm probably from about 70 to 80 
degrees Fahrenheit. The name of the place in the Purdns is 
Taptodak or the place of warm water. Thus the Prabhés Khand 
has the following sloka: 


‘A man should bathe in Taptodak and then worship Talsvdmi.’ 


Tulsishém is said to derive its name from Krishna, who slew Tal 
Daitya here, and is hence worshipped as Tal’s lord, Talsvémi, whence 
Talsvam, Talsém, and finally Talsi and Tulsish4m. Others say 
that Tulsi was the wife of Jélandhar Daitya, otherwise called Shankh 
Chud, who resided in Div island, which is from this cause called 
Jalandhar Bet. This Daitya had received this blessing from the 
gods, that so long as his wife should remain chaste he should be 
unconquerable, and he commenced to be in consequence very 
tyrannous and even threatened the palaces of heaven. The gods then 
came forth to war with him, and after the other deities had suffered 
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defeat, Shiv himself came to combat with him, but was unable to Chapter XIII. 
prevail. Finally, Krishna assuming the form of her husband, came nd 
' to Tulsi and thus by deceit an her. The charm was thus oe 
broken, and Shiv killed Jélandhar Daitya. Tulsi then became a = 77U*78HAu. 
sati and burned with her husband on the funeral pile, but ere dying 

she cursed Krishna for his deceit and changed him into a shdligram 

stone. Krishna, however, bore her no malice, but vowed he would 

marry her, and changed her hair into the Tulsi plant and herself 

into the Galki river in which these stones are found. On Kartik 

sud 11th the Tulsi plant is married to the shaligram stone by Hindus. 

As it is said that it was here that Krishna met Tulsi, the place 1s 

called in memory of them Tulsish4m. 


Ujalva'v is a station on the Bhavnagar- Wadhwé4n line of railway, Usa.viv. 
it lies about 12 miles west of Vala and about seven miles north-west 
of Umréla. It is eight miles north of Dhola junction station. 
Ujalvav is situated in a rich cotton country and has itself good soil. 
The population of Ujalvav according to the census of 1872 was 337, 
aud according to that of 1881 342 souls. 


Umrala on the southern bank of the Kdélubhér river was UmRAva. 
the capital of the Bhavnagar Gohils previous to the acquisition of 
Sihor. It is called Umarkot by the bards. It is about twenty- 
five miles west-north-west of Bhavnagar, and seventeen miles north- 
west of Sihor. The population of Umrdéla consists chiefly of 
Brahmans, Vanids, Kanbis, Kolis and Bhavsars, and amounted to 
3530 persons in the census of 1872, but decreased to 3429 persons 
in 1881 after the famine of 1878-79. The soil of Umrala 1s very 
fertile, and in a good season an acre will yield 63 Bengali mans of 
bajri, 74 Bengali mans of cotton pods, 184 Bengali mans of 
wheat, and 75 Bengali mans of gol. There is a dispensary at 
Umrala. The dyers of Umrdla are specially skilful in dyeing 


women’s scarves. 


Umarda. This village is situated on the southern bank of the UMARDA. 
Bhogavo river, here locally called Bilganga. It is about thirty-eight 
miles south of Dhréngadra and aboat seven miles south-west of 
Muli. It is not known who founded the village, but it 1s supposed to 
have been founded about 200 years ago and to have derived its name 
from a grove of umbra trees (Ficus glomerata) which flourished in 
those days near the village. During the time of Réy Sahib 
dJasvantsingji the Sardhér Kathis are said to have carried off the 
cattle of this village, but the R4j retaliated by a foray in the lands 
of Sardhdér which proved successful. The cultivators chiefly Kanbis 
by caste mostly are Kabir Panthis by religion. The population of 
Uwmarda according to the census of 188] was 1117 souls. 


Una and Delva’da. There are many reasons for taking these xa-DexvApa. 
towns together, one being their propinquity, but they are always 
also coupled together in common parlance. It would seem that the 
ancient town of Una was called in Sanscrit Unat Durg (the lofty 
fortress), and that it was situate close to the present Una which was 
then known under the name of Delvfida. Hence Una-Delvdda 
were in those days almost synonymous. It is situated on the bank 
of the river Machundn. In former times Una-Delvada was ruled 
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by Uneval Br&hmans, but on a certaim occasion they offered an 
insult to the bride of Vejal (Vinjal) V4jo, who surprised the town. 
and put them all to the sword, and himself assumed the government. 
But as the ancient Una or Unat Durg which was the residence of 
the Bréhmans was considered defiled by the slaying so many of 
their sacred race, Unat Durg was suffered to fall waste and the 

opulation moved into the adjacent town of Delvdda which was 
Lecoaties called Una. Some years afterwards when Una had fallen 
under the Muhammadan rule a new town was founded about three 
miles south of Una on the Machundri river, and to this town the 
old name of Delvdda was given, and though the Muhammadans 
called it Navanagar (the new town), the name of Delvdda has 
stuck to it. Vejal Vajo did not long retam his conquest, and the 
place was conquered by the Muhammadans. Under the Sultans of 
Gujarat Una-Delvdda were of much importance from their proximity 
to the island fortress of Div, a point of great importance for the 
defence of the Gujarat shipping, and from which Delvdda is about 
four miles and Una seven miles distant. Malik Kids, the great 
governor of Sorath, had his principal residence at Div, but frequently 
resided at Una, and he is mentioned in the Sanskrit inscription of 
Samvat 1582, a.p. 1526, m the tank at Una, and his grave is shown 
in the mausoleum of Hazrat Shah without the town of Una. After 
the dissolution of the Moghal power, Una-Delvada like most of the 
towns on the sea coast fell into the hands of the Muhammadan 
garrison, who thenceforth were independent, sometimes however 
acknowledging the authority of the Jundgad Nawab, and 
sometimes of the Habshi of Jdfarabad. They were however finally 
subdued in about ap. 1782 by the Nawab of Jundgad who now 
owns these towns. Navabandar is the port of Una Delvada, and 
is capable of much improvement ; at present its trade is confined to 
local wants. It is situated about four miles south-south-east of 
Delvaéda. The population of Una and Delvdda by the census of 1872 
was 7056 and 3079 souls respectively, but they were reduced to 5980 
and increased to 3373 in 1882. There is a celebrated inscription in 
the Shah Bagh at Una dated Samvat 1652, on the 5th of the dark 
half of Kartik, equivalent to a.p. 1596 in memory of Jagat Guru 
Hirvijaya Surishvar. This inscription mentions how the Emperor 
Akbar abolished tho pilgrim tax at the Shatrunji hill and also 
repealed the jazya and other levies. 


Uncha Kotra. This small village is picturesquely perched 
on a bold rock overlooking the Arabian Sea. It is famous as having 
been the capital of the Vajds after they were expelled from Som- 
néth Patan and had been forced to qut Una. Here they remained 
many years, and Khimoji Vajo was especially famous as a daring 
pirate. The Vaja rule is said in these times to have extended as 
far as the Manasri river at Alang Manaér. Kotra is seven miles 
south-west of Jhanjhmer, and about forty-six miles south-west of 
Bhavnagar. The population was 284 according to the census of 
1872, but fellto 186 in 1881 after the famine of 1878-79. It is 
thirteen miles east of Mahuva. There is a famous well at the 
village of Nicha Kotra, about one mile north of Uncha Kotra, where 
32 hos or water-bags can be worked at one time. 
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Unchaya, formerly & separate tribute-paying tdlukah in the 
Babaridvad district, is now under the jurisdiction of Junégad. The 
talukdars are Babrids of the Dhdnkhra sub-tribe. Unchaya is ten 
mules north-east of J&farabad and one mile east of the Dhdntarvddi 
river. The population of Unchaya according to the census of 
1872 was 672, and according to that of 1881 363 souls. The port of 
Bherdi is only three miles to the east of Unchaya. 


Untdi is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in the Jhdél4vdd 
district subordinate to the Bhoika thanah from which it is distant 
about seven miles to the north-west. The talukddrs are Jhaéla Rajputs 
and Bhéyéd of Limbdi. Untdi is situated on the southern bank of 
the Limbdi Bhogévo river and is only 1} miles south-east of Limbdi 
and 2} miles from the Limbi railway station. The population of 


Untdi according to the census of 1872 was 470, and according to 
that of 1881 431 souls. 


Untia’vadar was formerly a separate tribute-paying talukah 
in the Baébaridvad district, but is now subject to the jurisdiction of 
Jundgad. The Grasiés are Babrids of the Ahir tribe. Unti&vadar 
is twenty miles north-east of Jéfarabad and six miles east of Réjula. 
The population of Untiévadar agreeably to the census of 1872 was 
347, and according to that of 1881 324 souls. 


Upleta is the chief town of the revenue sub-division of the same 
name under the Gondal state. The town is pleasantly situated on the 
western bank of the river Moj which falls into the Bhadar, about two 
miles south of the town. The Darbar palace is picturesquely situated 
overlooking the river, and facing a fine grove of tamarind and other 
trees on the opposite bank. This grove is the usual pitching place for 
English officers visiting Upleta. Upleta is mentioned as a parganah 
of the Sorath Sark4r in the Ain-i-Akbari. In the Mirat-i-Ahmadi 
also it ismentioned as a parganah of Sorath with a fort, the residence of 
& commandant or local governor, and as having 53 villages subor- 
dinate to it, 41 of which were waste. Afterthe assumption of indepen- 
dence by Sher Khdn Badbi, Upleta became a revenue sub-division 
subordinate to Jundégad. It was afterwards farmed to the Gondal 
chieftain and finally granted to him in the latter half of the 18th 
century A.D. It is now a very wealthy town second only to Dhoréji 
and Gondal in the Gondal state. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Mehmans and VAanids all of whom are more or less devoted to trade. 
There is a post office, a school and dispensary and dharmshala at 
Upleta and the usual Darbari offices. The population of Upleta 
according to the census of 1872 was 6500, and according to that of 
1881 6268 souls. Upleta is ten miles distant from Dhor&ji to the 
westward and nineteen miles north-west of Jundgad. Upleta 18 
connected by a good made-road with Dhor§ji. 


Vad was originally a separate tribute-paying falukah of the 
Bdbaridvéd district, but is now under the Jundgad state. It is 
situated on the eastern bank of the Dhantarvadi river about ten 
miles north-east of J4farabad. The Grdasias are Badbridés of the Varu 
tribe. The population of Vad according to the census of 1872 
was 53-4, and according to that of 1881 374 souls. 
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Vadal is a separate tribute-paying state situated in the Und 
sub-division of the Gohilvdd district. The village is situated about 
one mile south of the Shatrunji river. It 1s about seven miles south 
of Pélitana, and about the same distance to the north-west of 
Chok. The tdlukddrs are Ahirs of the Kémliasub-tribe. VadAl is 
subordinate to the Chok thanah. The population of Vadal agreeably 
to the census of 1872 was 674, and according to that of 1881 555 
souls. 

Vadali is a separate tribute-paying estate of the Haldar district 
subordinate to the Lodhika thanah from which it is distant about 
seventeen miles to the east-north-east. It 1s ten miles south-east 
of Rajkot. The talukdars are Jddeja Rajputs and Bhaydd of 
Rajkot. The talukah consists of the one village of Vadéli. Vadah 
is prettily situated in the hills. Its population according to the 
census of 1872 was 613, and according to that of 1881 590 souls. 


Vadod is a separate tribute-paying talukah of the Jhélévdd 
district, subordinate to the Wadhwan station thanah. It is situate 
on the northern bank of the southern Bhogavo river about half a 
mile from the river. The talukdar is a Jhdéla Rajput anda Bhayad 
of Wadhwan. He exercises sixth class jurisdiction. The tdlukah 
consists of three villages, Vadod, Kaéridéni, and Ugal. Vadod is ten 
miles south of Wadhwan city and ten miles west of Limbdi. The 
nearest railway station is that of Kharva on the Bhdvnagar- 
Wadhwan line about six miles north-east of Vadod. The popula- 
tion of Vadod according to the census of 1872 was 1009, and 
according to that of 1881 923 souls. 

Vadod is a separate tribute-paying tilukah of the Gohilvéd 
district, subordinate to the Chamérdi thanah from which it is 
distant about sixteen miles to the north-west. The nearest railway 
station is that of Ujalvdv on the Bhavnagar-Gondal railway, which 
is about six miles to the south-west. It is about twelve miles west- 
north-west of Vala. The tdélukah consists of the one village of 
Vadod. The talukdirs are DevaniGohils and Bhayaéd of Bhévnagar. 
The population of Vadod agreeably to the census of 1872 was 965, 
and according that of 1881 877 souls. 


Va'ghavri is a separate tribute-paying talukah in the Sordth 
district and subordinate to the Lakhapédar thanah. It lies three 
miles north-west of Lakhapadar, ma miles west of Kundla, 
and ten miles east of Dhari. The tdludah consists of the one village 
of Vaghavri. The talukdars are Kathis of the Vala tribe. The 
population of VAghavri agreeably to the census of 1872 was 183, 
and according to that of 1881 89 souls. 


Vala is the chief town of the state of the same name, and is 
situated on the southern bank of the Ghelo river, about twenty-two 
miles north-west of Bh4vnagar, sixteen miles north of Songad civil 
station, and twelve miles north-east of Dhola Junction railway station. 
The talukah consists of forty villages and the chief is a Gohil Rajput, 
a Bhaydéd of Bhavnagar and exercises jurisdiction of the third class. 
Vala is situated on the Gogha-Dhandhuka highroad. The annual 
income of the tdlukah is now about a lakh of rupees. The ancient 
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name of Vala was Valabhipur and it was from this spot that the 
dynasty founded by the Sendpati of the Guptas swayed for a period 
of about three hundred years the destinies of the province. Previous 
to the foundation of Valabhi, the official capital of the province had 
always been Vaémansthali (Vanthali), as the religious capital had 
been Patan Somnath, and many have wondered why so apparently 
an unfavourable site as Valabhi should have been chosen as a 
capital. But it 1s necessary to remember that only the coast belt 
and the strip from Wadhw4n to Gogha was inhabited, with the 
exception of Vanthalh, Jundgad, and a few towns and villages 
isolated in the dense forest which clothed the entire centre of the 
province. Under these circumstances Valabhi was most advantage- 
ously situated to repel an invader, and was close to the mainland 
and communication with the outer world. Probably too in those 
times the waters of the Gulf, if they did not actually reach the 
capital, were not far removed from its gates, and thus the city had 
the advantage of sea communication, besides being situated in a 
position which every foreign invader must pass if he wished to 
reach Somnéth and the fertile region of the coast belt. Not much 
is known about the Valabhi kings save what can be gleaned from 
their copperplate grants, but these show them to have reigned 
roughly speaking from about a.p. 480 to a.p. 790 when their 
capital was sacked and their dynasty overthrown by a foreign foe. 

It is known that they were of solar race, and that they tolerated 
both the Hindu and Jain religions, and that the following Vansdavls 
or family-tree shows all the sovereigns of their race and the order 
of their succession : 


Sendpati Bhatérak (1). 


| 
(2) Dharaacnak (3) Dronhsingh. (4) Siravamas I. (5). Dherapata. 
(6) as ae 
(7) “ee II. 


| | 
(8) Sildditya I. (9) Kharagraha I. 
Derabhata. 


| 
| (10) Dharasena ITI. (11) Dhruvasena IT, 

| | | 
Sil4ditya. (14) Kharagraha II. (13) Dhruvasena IIT. (12) Dharasena IV. 


(15) Siladitya IT. 
(16) Sildditya ITIL. 
(17) Siladitya IV. 
(18) Siladitya V. 
(19) Sildditya VI. 

It is not known by whom Valabhi was overthrown, but it may 
have been by some of the earlier Muhammadans who retired as 
rapidly as they came. However that may be, the direct line of the 
dynasty appears to have been cut off or at all events to have escaped 
toa distant country. But on the departure of the invader a portion 
of the ruling tmbe seems to have returned, who under the name of 
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Vala which may be derived from the Gujarati vdlvu to take back 
or reconquer, denoting that they had returned to their ancient seat 
from their exile or it may be from the Persian word 9J|.9 noble. 


This seems to have been the bardic notion, for in alluding to Vrishket 
they say: | 
Vrishket was of lofty lincage, 
Whence the Vala tribe, 
The Kaurav and Panda tribes have been extinguished, 
But you have preserved undying fame. 

The original compares as it were lofty with Vala so as to give a 
sort of double meaning to Vala, and likens lofty lineage with the 
Vala tribe, which last two words may also be rendered ‘ illustrious 
race.’ Possibly though Véla was derived from Valabhi anyhow 
the Vala Rajputs claim to be Suryavamsi. There is one other fact 
to which it is necessary to draw attention when claiming for the 
Valdés kinship with the rulers of Valabhi, and that is the use of the 
name Siladit or Selait, which is evidently a contraction from 
Sildditya. 

It seems beyond a doubt that if any local king had destroyed 
Vala, the bards would not have been silent regarding his fame. 
But in all the bardic accounts, barbarians are mentioned. The 
date forbids Elphinstone’s suggestions of the Persians, although 
perhaps the couplet quoted in the account of Wadhwan points to 
a Persian invader on the whole an early Muhammadan raid seems 
the most probable solution of this vexed question. And in the 
Vala Rajputs’ own bardic chronicles they disown all conquest of 
Vala but say that their ancestors repeopled the waste country. 
Had the truth been that the Valas had any share in the conquest 
of Valabhi, their bards would never have been silent. On the 
contrary their bards represent Vala as being taken from Ebhal I. 
by a Muhammadan sovereign. 


Whatever may be the truth, Ebhal Vaéla returning from Mewar 
seems after a short residence at Wadhwdn to have repeopled 
Valabhi, henceforward known as Vala, and to have also obtained 
possession of Chamérdi. As far as can be ascertained this was at 
about the close of the eighth century a.p. The Val&s ruled at 
Vala till about the middle of the tenth century when they were 
driven out by Mulr4j Solankhi of Patan, who established his 
authority at least as far as Gogha, and bestowed Valaon Brahmans. 
But during these two centuries, the V4lés had spread throughout 
the neighbouring country, and thongh Mulrdj granted Vala to 
Brdéhmans, he appears to have left a Vala chieftain there with 
certain rights therein, and left undisturbed the V&la Grdsids of the 
surrounding country. 


The Vlas, now avoiding Gogha, established themselves in Taléja, 
expelling the Mehar rulers, and so firmly did they take root there, 
that this part of the coast belt is known as Valék (V4la Kshetra). 
Thence in the course of time they spread to Bh&drod. The next 
wave that swept over Vala was that of the Gohils who entered the 
province in about ap. 1236. Radnoji of the generation next to 
Sejakji, conquered Vala in about a.p. 1260, and slew Ebhal 
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Vala IT. The Vaélds now quitted Vala for ever and finally settled Chapter XIII. 
at Taléja and Bhddrod, while the Gohils overran not only Vala, gtaso. and Places. 
but the neighbouring country, and compelled the V&lds of the 
surrounding villages to quit their ancient seats. But the triumph van 
of the Gohils was but short-lived. The Muhammadans conquered 
Gujarat, and the Gohils were compelled to relinquish Vala to them. 
And from this date (say a.p. 1297-98) Vala was governed by the 
Muhammadans; first under the viceroys of the Delhi Emperors, 
next by the Sultans of Gujarat, and last of all by the Viceroys of the 
Moghal Emperors who placed a thanah here. Thus Vala remained 
till the death of Aurangzeb in a.p. 1707. After the death of this 
great man Vala and Lolidna fell into the hands of Bhavsingji the 
founder of Bhavnagar who bestowed Vala and two other villages 
on Visoji the founder of the Vala house. Visoji is said by some 
to have been a twin brother of Akherdjji of Bhavnagar, who 
succeeded his father Bhavsinghji1, and to have been on bad terms 
with him. However, he made himself so useful to the Viceroy of 
Gujarét, the Mahdrdéja Abhyesing of Jodhpur, and to his deputy 
Ratansing Bhandari, that he was permitted to enlarge his patrimony 
by conquests from the K4this and others, provided always that he 
agreed to pay the jama of the Muhammadan government. This he 
willingly agreed to do. Visoji had three sons and one daughter 
named Nathubhdai, Kéyébhai, Jethubh4i, and Magyjiba, respectively. 
Of these his daughter Magyjiba was betrothed to the Naw&b Hamid 
Khan of Jundgad, but that chief died whilst Magjiba was on her 
way to be married to him. Magyjiba, though pressed by her attendants 
to return home, refused to do so, and proceeding to Jundégad, 
circumambulated the deceased Nawab’s tomb, and resided at 
Junégad for several years, finally however returning to Vala 
where she received the village of Bholéd in maintenance. Visoji 
died in a.D. 1774 and was succeeded by his son Nathubhai. His 
second son Kéydbh4i received villages of P&ti, Pipli, and R4jthali in 
ras. Jethiji at first received Ratanpur, but afterwards he received 
Vavdi in place of Ratanpur. Nathubhdi during his rule employed 
himself in consolidating his éalukah and was careful not to provoke 
the hostility of Bhavnagar. On his death in ap. 1798, he was 
succeeded by his son Magébh4i who followed in his father’s footsteps 
and aa several more villages from Gogh4ri Gohils, Sayads, and 
others. In spite of the opposition of Bhavnagar, he contrived by 
careful negotiation to retain the village of Pipal. Magébhai was 
ruling when Colonel Walker’s settlement of the tribute of the 
K&thidwér chiefs was concluded. He died in a.p. 1814 and was 
succeeded by his son Harbhamji. Maghdébhai had two other sons, 
named Pétébhéi and Ad&bhai, of whom P&t&bhéi received Dared 
and other villages, Ad&bhaéi, K4npor &c. in gras, 


In Harbhamji’s time there was a skirmish with the Lathia Grasiés 
of Vavdi, &c., as Harbhamji was protecting the Govdlia Kathis 
whom they had attacked. Boiss of the Pacheg4m Grasids also 
were killed in a boundary fight, and hence the Devani Gohils of 
Pachegé4m refuse to drink the water of Vala to this day. 
Harbhamji had two sons, Kalidnsing, who died during his father’s 
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‘lifetime ; and Daulatsing, who died a minor in a. pv. 1840, 


Harbhamji himself died in 1838, and on the death of Daulatsing, 
Harbhamji’s younger brother Paétébhai of Dared mentioned above, 
and Hamirji who was the son of Harbhamji by a Khavdsan mistress 
were candidates for the gdd:. But an arrangement was made 
whereby Hamirji received Rdjpura in gras, while Paétaébhai succeeded 
to the gadi. 

Paét&bhdi does not seem to have taken any interest in state 
matters, he spent his time almost constantly at his old village of 
Dared and allowed his eldest son Prathiréj to reside in Vala and 
conduct affairs. He died in 1853 and was succeeded by his son 
Prathiréj who only survived his father by seven years dying in 
a.D. 1860. He was succeeded by his son Meghr4jji (then a minor). 
During Meghrdjji’s minority the administration was at first 
conducted by the Agency attachment mehta, but afterwards he was 
installed on the gddz with full authority. In 1868, however, the 
tdlukah was so overburdened by debt, that it became necessary to 
appoint Mr. Keshavldél Bhagvdnlaél to administer the state under 
Agency supervision, the Th&kor receiving a fixed sum for his 
expenses. On Keshavlal’s death on the 7th November 1873 Azam 
Bajibhéi Manishankar the present K4rbhari was appointed to 
succeed him. In 1875 Thdékor Meghr&jji died and was succeeded 
by his son Vakhatsing, who is now studying at the Réjkumér 
College at Rajkot. As Vakhatsing isa minor, the administration 
of the state has been conducted by Azam Béjibhd4i under the 
Assistant Political Agent of the Gohilvdd district. During this 
management the falukah has been freed from debt, and is now in a 
flourishing condition. 


Vala has given its name to a sect of Brdhmans who are called 
Vaélam. These Bréhmans used to demand an exorbitant amount 
from Kayasths as a fee on the occasion of the marriage of their 
daughters, but Ebhal Véla II. caused these ceremonies to be 
performed at a moderate chargo by other Br&hmans at Taléja and 
himself defrayed the expenses. After this the Vdélam Bréhmans 
quitted Vala in disgust and took up their residence in Dhandhuka. 


There is # very curious couplet referring to the death of Ebhal I. 
which would show that the Muhammadans made forays into the 
peninsula at a very early date and that possibly if Sildditya be 
merely a title, he may actually have been ruling when Vala was 
taken. The custom of assuming a different name on mounting the 
throne is very common in India amongst both Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Amongst the Moghals it was universal. But they 
had three names, viz. 1, the family name or real name to which was 
always added the name of the Prophet; 2, the imperial title; 8, 
the name by which a deceased sovereign is spoken of. Thus Akbar’s 
family name was Jaldél-ud-din, to which Muhammad being added 
made his name Jalél-ud-din Muhammad. On ascending the throne 
he assumed the title of Akbar, and after death is spoken of as ‘ Arsh 
Ashiani’ or ‘ He whose dwelling place is in Heaven.’ This custom 
of assuming a special name on ascending the gddé was universal 
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among Muhammadan sovereigns in India, and the Gujardt Sultans 
kept up the practice of the three separate names. Nor is this usage 
confined to Muhammadans, but the custom of assuming a separate 
name on mounting the gadi is known even amongst Rajputs. Thus 
the present Rana of Porbandar’s real name is Bhojrajji, but his gddi 
name is Vikm4tj1, and in all Government returns = his name is 
inserted as being VikmAtji, so that many people are not aware of 
the fact of his name being really Bhojrajji. Thus too the R4j Rana 
of Jhdélera Patan’s real name is Vakhatsing, but he has assumed 
the gadi title of Jdlamsingh. 


Now the names Sildditya &c. are evidently gad: names because it 


is unknown in India for father, son, and grandson to bear the same 


family name. Here too we have not only three generations, but 
Six successive sovereigns, all bearing the name of Sildditya. If it 
be admitted as possible that the Valds were the ruling race at 
Valabhi then the couplet in question will smooth all difficulties and 
show that Vala was destroyed by an early Muhammadan invasion, 
that Ebhal Vala (Sildditya VI.) was slain in the battle, and that 
they returned after the sack of the town and reigned there until 
much later times. The couplet is as follows : 

In Samvat 777 the hero did not pay tribute, 

When the Padshaéh overthrew Vala, 

Then, alas, died the wanior Ebhal. 

There are but few architectural remains at Vala. The houses 
appear to have been built principally of mud, but some are of brick. 
The bricks which lay on the surface have long since been removed, 
but old foundations are constantly dug up even at the present day. 
Old coins and copper-plates are found as well as mud seals, beads, 
and small household images. But there do not appear to. have been 
any large or imposing buildings in stone, or if there were, all trace 
of them has now disappeared. A few stone bulls lie about in the 
jungle and one or two large lings, bat nothing of any interest. 

here is not any very great trade in Vala; the principal exports 
are wheat and cotton, while sugar stuffs, cloth, timber, and grain are 
its chief imports. The population of Vala according to the census 
of 1872 was 5106, and according to that of 1881 4972 souls. 


Vana is aseparate tribute-paying tdlukah in the Jhéldvéd district 
subordinate to the Wadhwan station thanah, from which it is 
distant about twelve miles to the north-east. It is about five miles 
west of the Lakhtar station on the B. B. and C. I. extension to 
Wadhwan. The talukah consists of three villages, Vana, Bdkarthali, 
and Ghandd. The talukdars are Jhéla Rajputs and Bhaydd of 
Wadhwén. The population of Vana according to the census of 
1872 was 2098, and according to that of 1881 2297 souls. 


Vanala is a separate tribute-paying talukah in the Jhéldévad 
district, subordinate to the Bhoika thdnah, from which it is distant 
about five miles to the south-south-east. The nearest railway 
station is that of Limbdi on the Bhaévnagar-Wadhwan main line, 
from which it lies about twelve miles to the south-east. Thetalukah 
consists of but the one village of Vandla in the peninsula, though 
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the talukdars own gras in the Dhandhuka sub-division of the 
Ahmadabad district. The tdlukddrs are Jhaéla Rajputs and 
Bhaydéd of Limbdli. The population of Vandla, according to the 
census of 1872, was 508, and according to that of 1881 623 souls. 


Va ngadhra is a separate tribute- paying tal/ukah in the Gohilvéd 
district, subordinate to the Songad station thdnah from which it is 
distant about sixteen miles to the north-west. It is about four or 
five miles west of Umraéla and about two miles north of Dhola 
Junction Railway station. It is sitnated on the southern bank of 
the Kélubhar river. The éalukah consists of but the one village of 
Vadngadhra and the tdlukdars are Gohil Rajputs and Bhaiydd of 
Lathi. The population of V4ngadhra according to the census of 
1872 was 518, and according to that of 1881 447 souls. 


Va'nka’ner, the chief town of the second class state of the 
same name, is situated in a commanding position at the junction of 
the P&tdlis Voklo with the river Machhu, by one of which it is 
surrounded on every side except the east. Itis about twenty-four 
miles north-north-east of Rajkot, and sixteen miles south-east of 
Morbi. The chief is a Jhéla Rajput and exercises jurisdiction of the 
second class. The talukah consists of about eighty villages, and the 
annual revenue is about two lakhs of rupees (£20,000). The talukah 
is divided for revenue purposes into three sub-divisions, Tithva, 
which includes the town of Vankdner, Lunsar, and Mesaria. The 
Vaunkaner chief also owns the village of Khasta in the Dhandhuka 
sub-division of the Ahmadabad district, the annual income of which 
i838 about Rs. 40,000 annually. There are a post office, vernacular 
school, dispensary, dharmshdla, and the usual public offices at 
Vankaner. There is a good manufactory of cotton country cloth at 
Vank&ner where there are about 125 houses of weavers who make 
different kinds of scarves, waistcloths, &c., worn largely by the 
inhabitants of the province. The principal exports are native cloths, 
ght which is usually sent to Rajkot, and a small quantity of grain 
and cotton. The imports are principally metals, timber, and cloth 
of English manufacture. 


The founder of the VAnkéner house was SartAnji the son of 
Prathird}ji the eldest son of Raj Chandrasingji of Halvad. Prathi- 
r4jji was residing at Wadhwdn, but was carried off captive to 
Ahmadabad and died there in confinement. Some say that his 
capture was because he plundered treasure on its way to Ahmadabad, 
while others say that his brothers Askaranji and Amarsing contrived 
the matter. Anyhow Prathir4}ji died at Ahmadabad and Askaranji 
mounted the Halvad gadz, but was shortly after assassinated by 
Amarsing who after this succeeded his brother. But Sultaénji and 
R&joji, the sons of Prathiréjyji, went into outlawry agamst Halvad, 
Sultdnji or Sartanji went to Navdnagar and received some assistance 
from the Jém and subdued the Bdbriés and Maiyas who lived in the 
hills round the present town of Vaéukdéner and established himself 
on the Gadhia hill near that city. From this spot he made himself 
a troublesome neighbour to Halvad. Afterwards in a.p. 1605 he 
founded the city of Vankéner between the Machhu river and the 
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PAatdlia stream and made it his capital. Sartdnji frequently attacked 
Halvad but was unable to create any impression on it, Finally, in 
A.D. 1623, a Halvad force came against him just as he was about 
starting for Idar to fetch his wife who was on avisit to her father. 
In this battle Sarténji was slain fighting vahantly. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Mdnsingji in 1623. The Idar lady become a sats 
on hearing of his death. Sartdnji gave his brother Rajoji the village 
of Devli, but Rajoji relinquished it when he acquired Wadhwéan. 
MaAnsingji succeeded his father in 1623, his younger brother Rdém- 
singhji receiving Lunsdriu and Bokarthambhu in gras. Mansingji 
made several unsuccessful attacks on Halvad but was unable to 
take it. He reigned till 1653. Mdansingji had eight sons, viz. 
Raisingyji I., who succeeded him in 1653; Bhimji, who received 
Kankot; Bhénji, who received Vaghasia ; Agarsingji and Viramji 
who received a portion of Kherva, Devli and Sardharka between 
them in grds; Varsoji and Ratanji received a portion of Kherva 
between them in gras. The youngest son Hardas}1 died young without 
male issue. Mansingji died in 1653 and was succeeded by his son 
R4isingji. Réisingji does not appear to have been more success- 
ful than his father against Halvad. He died in 1679 leaving two 
sons: Chandrasingji who succeeded him, and Veroji who received 
Kotdria in appanage. 

Chandrasingji succeeded his father in 1679. During his time 
the Mahdrdja Jasvantsing was Subahddr of Gujarat. He expelled 
Réj Jasvantsingji from Halvad and forced him to take shelter at 
Varahi. After this Halvad was bestowed on Nazar Ali Khan in 
jagir, but Chandrasing}i conquered Halvad from him and retained 
it for three years but was expelled in 1682 by Raj Jasvantsingji. 
He ruled at Vankdaner till 1721 when he died leaving four sons, viz. 
Prathiréj, Keshrising, Varsoji who received Dhuva, and Tejoji who 
received Ghidvad. Prathirdj succeeded his father in 1721 and died 
in 1728 without male issue; he was succeeded by his brother 
Keshrising. 

Keshrising succeeded his brother m 1728. Vé&nkdner say 
that it was the intention of the Jdm to endeavour to seat Varsoji, 
Keshrising’s younger brother, on the gddi. However, through the 
assistance of Wadhwan Keshrising succeeded his brother and it was 
in gratitude for this aid that Keshrising gave up to Wadhwan 
Nagnes and its dependent villages. But Wadhwan tella different 
story. Keshrising, while relinquishing this distant possession, 
nevertheless consolidated the home parganah and handed over the 
estate at his death in 1749 to his son Bhéroji in excellent order. 


Bhéroji succeeded his father in 1749, and was of a warlike and 
enterprising disposition. He pursued the Kathis of Koti Kundni 
who had been raiding in Vankdner territory, and with the aid of the 
Divén of Jundgad (the celebrated Amaryji) effectually humbled 
them. He1is said to have also taken Halvad, but to have been unable 
to hold it. Bharoji afterwards plundered the village of Sajdiali 
under Sardhar and defeated the Rajkot Thékor Lakhoji (also called 
Bavoji) who attempted to relieve it. Bhdroji died in 1784 after a 
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long rule of thirty-five years. He had four sons and one daughter, 
Raisingji, Lakhoji who died without issue male, Jivanji who also 
died without a son, and Sdmatsingh who received Arni Timba. 


Raisingji died during his father’s lifetime but his son Keshn- 
singji succeeded to the gad: on that chief’s death. Keshrising 
allotted Jdli and Jetpur to his brothers Vdghoji and Abhyesing. 
Abhyesing dying childless ; Jali reverted to the Darbar. Keshn- 
sing had but one son Chandrasingji, and died after a short reign 
of three years. 


Chandrasingji II. succeeded his father in 1787. He is also 
called Dosoji. He appears to have distinguished himself in putting 
down the Kathi raids into Vankdaner territory and to have plundered 
Sndamra in revenge for certain cattle-hfting of N4éjo Dhandhal of 
Bhimora. Chandrasingji ona certain occasion went to Ahmadabad 
with Prathiraéjji of Wadhwdn. On their return they had a quarrel 
with some of the Gdikwdri J&madér Bacha’s men. Eventually 
bloodshed ensued, and in the affray a nephew of Jamadar Bacha 
named Isab Khan was killed. On this account Chandrasingji gave 
Mesaria to Jamdddr Bacha as compensation. In 1807-8 Colonel 
Walker accompanied Babaji Apaji, the Gdikw4r general, on one of 
his Mulkgiri progresses, and concluded the tribute settlement of the 
Kathidwaér chiefs. On this occasion Chandrasingji signed the 
agreement on behalf of Vankdéner. Chandrasingji had three sons, 
Vakhatsingji, Vajerdjji who died childless, and Jdélamsing who 
received Kerdla and Réjavadla. Chandrasingji died in 1839 and 
was succeeded by his son Vakhatsingji. 


Vakhatsingji, who succeeded in 1839 was much absorbed in 
religious exercises and visited most of the local places of pilgrimage, 
such as Somnath, Dwarka, &c. He had seven sons and six daughters ; 
of these Jasvantsingyji the eldest died in 1844, leaving one son, 
Banesing)}i whodied in June 1881. Dansingyji the second son had great 
influence over his father, and indeed carried on mest of the public 
affairs of the state on behalf of his father; he received Khijadia and 
Vanjhora in grds. Veroji the third son received a half share in 
Panchdsia and Ranakpur. Khengérji the fourth son received a half 
share in Sindhévadar and Kélavri. Devoji the fifth son received 
the other half of Panchdsia and Rénakpur. Dipsingyji, the sixth 
son, received a half share in Sindhavadar and Kélavn; and Karan- 
singji the seventh son has as yet received nothing. Vakhatsingji 
died in A.D. 1860 and was succeeded by his grandson Banesingji. 

Banesingji succeeded his grandfather in 1860, and after a 
reign of twenty years died in June 1881 at the age of 39 years. 
Banesing}i was succeeded by his son Gagubha by his wife J4mba 
the daughter of J&deja Vibhoji of Sajanpur, a Morbi Bhdyéd. He 
had also two daughters by his Muli wife who was daughter of the 
Jate Thékor Vakhatsingji of Muli. Banesingji was present at Rajkot 
at the Darbdér held by Sir Seymour FitzGerald in 1870. On 
this occasion he rode in the Elephant Procession with Captain (now 
Licutenant-Colonel) Watson abreast of the Morbi chief Vaghiji 
who was riding with Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) LeGeyt. The 
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elephant which the Vankdner chief was riding grew restive and 
charged the Morbi elephant and threw it down, but fortunately no 
one was injured. Banesingji devoted much attention to causing 
new villages to be populated in waste lands and was liberal in 
subscribing to public works. Vankdner was taken under direct 
management on the death of Banesingji in June 1881 on account of 
the minority of Gagubha who is now in his sixth year. V&nkAner 
18s very picturesquely situated, and the chief has lately built a 
wall on the bank of the Machhu to protect the town from any 
inundation. The Luhars and locksmiths of Vankéner are very 
clever, and the locksmiths of this town are famous. Tho leather- 
workers too do strong work and Vaénkdner shoes are supposed to 
have excellent lasting qualities. There are many Momands in 
Vankdner who both cultivate and weave and are an industrions 
thriving class. The population of VAnkdner according to the 
census of 1872 was 5552 and according to that of 1881 5531 souls. 


Vanod is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of the Jhdlévéd 
district. The talukah consists of eight villages and the chief enjoys 
jurisdiction of the fifth class. The town of Vanod is about ten 
miles north of Mandal, ten miles north-éast of Dasara, twenty miles 
north-north-west of Viramgdm, and eighteen miles north-north- 
east of Patri. The chief is a Muhammadan by religion and is styled 
Mahk. The Vanod Maliks were originally Rathod Rajputs and 
Bhay4d of Jodhpur. They claim to be descended from Rathods 
Bhimji and Ajoji sons of Rav Chonda of Mandovar (this is the 
Jodhpur House). They came to Ahmadabad early in the reign of 

hmad Shah who married one of their daughters, and in consequence 
of this, and their adopting Islam, he granted to them the talukah 
of Vanod and the title of Malik in a.p. 1435. Vanod is said to 
have been founded by and named after the celebrated Vanréj Chévada 
of Anhilpur Patan, and the shrine of his kuldevi (family goddess) 
Vandév Mata is situated close to the village. The population of 
Vanod according to the census of 1872 was 2459, and according to 
that of 1881 2691 souls. 


Vanthali, which is the principal town ofthe parganah of the 
same name, is situated about nine miles to the west-south-west of 
Jundgad. It lies 21° north latitude and 70° 30’ east longitude. 
The name Vanthali is said to have been corrupted from the ancient 
name of this town, which was Vamansthali or the abode of Vaman. 
In the Vanthali Ransthambh dated Samvat 1469 (a.p. 1418) it is 
called Vamanpur. Jn the inscription in the Hanivav at the village of 
Dhandhusar it is called Vamandhém, but in the Kuméarpéal Charitra 
&c. it is called Vamansthali. It was also sometimes called 
Devsthali which name was corrupted into Dethali. The population 
of Vanthali according to the census of 1872 was 6056, and according 
to that of 1881 6529 souls. Vanthali 1s at present famous for its 
coppersmiths’ work, also its ironsmiths’ work and vessels &. made 
by them and exported to the neighbouring towns and villages. And 
dhotis, pachhedis and other cloths are woven here for native wear. 
The town of Vanthali is famous from ancient times. The Girndr 
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Mahatmyasér says that a famous wise and excellent Daitya reigned 
at Balisthdn (Bilkha), named Bali Rdéja, who was about to celebrate 
his hundredth yadnya in each of which he sacrificed a horse. Nowas 
it is understood that whoever may be able to perform a hundred 
Ashvamedha sacrifices will attain to the throne of Indra. The gods 
were therefore much alarmed and implored Vishnu to protect them. 
He consented and became incarnate as the dwarf Vaman. Now Bali 
Raja was very generous and never refused charity to any one. 
Vdman the dwarf went to Balisthén and arrived when Bali Raja 
was distributing charity to the Brahmans during the performance 
of this sacrifice. Bali R&ja was attended by the Daitya Guru 
Shukrécharya. Shukrdcharya perceived by his wisdom that 
Vdéman was a god in disguise, and warned Bali Réja not to listen 
to his request. But Bali Raja refused to deny the request of the 
suppliant dwarf. Vaman then asked for three paces of land, and 
Bali Raja assented. Bali Rdja was pouring water into the dwarf’s 
hand by way of confirming his gift, when Shukrécharya assuming 
an infinitesimal form entered the spout of the vessel from which 
Bali Réja was about to pour water in order to prevent the gift 
being confirmed, and no water issued. On this Bali Raja pushed s 
blade of kusha grass up the spout to clear it. This pierced 
Shukrécharya’s eye and he fell out from the pain and water flowed 
forth. To this day one-eyed people are called in jest Shukracharya. 
But the gift was now confirmed. Vdman then assumed a gigantic 
aspect and at one stride covered the earth and at the second the 
heaven. He then said to Bali Raja, ‘ Where shall I plant my third 
foot-step.’ Bali Raja recognizing his divinity offered his head humbly 
for the third foot-step. Vdman then placing his foot on Bali Rdja’s 
head thrust him down to Patal of which country he made him king. 
V4&man then consulted a Bréhman named Garg whither he should 
build acity for his residence. Finally he selected the present site of 
Vanthali and founded a city there on the opposite side of the hill from 
Balisth4n, in the western portion of the Vastrdpath Kshetra 
There isa temple of Vd4man in V&nthali to this day. Vanthali 
appears to have been subject to the different lords-paramount 
of the peninsula until it fell into the hands of the Valdis at the 
close of the Valabhi rule. Réja Rém of the Vala tribe is said 
to have married his daughter to Chuddchandra Chuddsama of 
Thatha in Sind and to have bequeathed his rule to his son-i- 
law and the rise of the Chuddsamds is ascribed to this time. 
Afterwards during the reign of Graharising Mulrd4j Solankh 
urged thereto by the complaints of the pilgrims led an army against 
Graharising, who uniting with Ldékha Phuldni of Cutch withstood 
him gallantly. But after a severe contest Laékha Phuldéni was slaw 
near Atkot and his pdliyo or funeral monument stands there to this 
day. Graharising was taken prisoner, but was afterwards released 
on promising not to molest the pilgrims to Somnéth in future. 
Afterwards Vanthali seems to have fallen into the hands of a race 
of Rajputs who held it for several generations. They were related 
to the Vaghelés of Dholka. Jagatsing and Arising appear to have 
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family held Vanthali for about a century when Ra Mahipél 
reconquered it from Amarsing and Tejsing of this family. 
Vijaydnand son of Arising contended with Bhan Jethva at Bhubhrat- 
palli (Bhumbhh). Afterwards when Séngan and Chaémound ruled 
there it seems that their sister Jayataldevi had married Virdhaval 
Vaghela the chief of Dholka. He marched into Sorath to collect 
tribute and encamped before Vanthali, when there he thought he 
would send his wife Jayataldevi to her brothers to visit them and 
persuade them to pay handsome tribute. She went accordingly and 
told them Vira Dhaval’s demand. But the brothers were very 
enraged at their sister's conduct and said, ‘You have come to persuade 
us to pay tribute lest we should fight with your husband and yon 
would become a widow, but fear not for if your lord be slain we will 
marry you to a better than he.’ When Jayataldevi heard these 
insulting words she too was exceedingly angry and said, ‘I came not 
on my own account but from fear lest the house of my father should 
be utterly ruined by my gallant husband whom none can withstand.’ 
She then returned and told her husband what had happened. 
Virdhaval on this led forth his army and Séngan and Chaémund also 
advanced to oppose him. A fierce contest ensued, but finally both 
Sdéngan and Chémund were slain and Virdhaval conquered and 
sacked Vanthali taking thence much spoil. After staying there a 
month he departed after installing the sous of Sdngan and 
Chémund. rwards in 1418-14 Ahmad Shéh of Gujarét marched 
against Vanthali, and laid waste the town. On this occasion eighteen 
Raéjkumé4rs or princes fled and took shelter in Jundgad to which 
town Ahmad Shéh afterwards laid siege. About a mile to the 
south-east of Vanthali is the banian tree grove called Kapil4shrama 
or abode of Kapil and it is believed that Kapil Muni formerly 
lived here. The shrine of Bhéléi Shéh is about half a mile to the 
north of Vanthali. It is said that Bhdélai Sh&h was living at 
Bhensdn and that a small stream reached as far as the Bhensén 
village vicinity but no further. The Pir (or holy man) was seated 
in the river performing his ablutions and a woman near him was 
washing some clothes so that drops of dirty water fell on the Pir’s 
clean garments. He begged of os to desist till he should have 
finished his ablutions, but she rudely refused and said, ‘ Go away as 
far as you like and take your stream with you; I shall not stir.’ 
Bhaldi Shéh then went off towards Vanthali and the stream 
followed him, and there joined the river Ojhat. The Pir then 
performed his ablutions and afterwards took up his residence at 
Vanthali. There is an old palace of the Nawab’s at Vanthali called 
the Navl4kho which has a curious secret passage connected with 
the road. Vanthali is more or less surrounded with rivers and the 
Ojhat, the Uben, and the K4lvah flow through itslands. The Kalvah 
rises in the Datar hill at Jundgad and is only in flood when much 
rain falls in the hills there, but while the flood lasts it is fierce. 
Tt is said that a Chéranidni was coming to Jundgad with her babe 
in her arms during the rainy season. When she reached the town 
she found the K4lvah in flood, but ventured in and tried to ford the 
stream. She was however carried off her legs, and her child was 
washed out of her arms and drowned. She managed however to 
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reach the opposite bank. Here she turned and cursed the stream 
and said : | 
The flood of the K4lvah shall be as scanty as the rice given to 
ascetics in a@ cocoanut shell. 

There is a tradition that at one time certain Nagori Muhammadans 
who were thanahddrs of Vanthali took independent possession of it, 
but they were soon driven out by the Fowdars of Jundgad. There 
is a long inscription in the Vinjaleshvar Mahddev temple at 
Vanthali, from which we learn that Kshem4nand of Vanthali son 
of Arising and father to Vijaya4nand married Premaldevi daughter 
of Virdhaval son of Lavanprasdd the Solankhi of Patan. Viayé- 
nand his son married a Rathor lady daughter of Udal Rathor friend 
of the above Lavanpraséd. Udal Rathor had a son named Jaitra- 
sing who had a son named Bhimsingh. This Bhimsing is 
mentioned as being a friend of the great Visdladev Vaghela of 
Anhilvéda Pdétan. Bhimsing had a daughter named Minaldevi 
and her daughter was Nagaldevi and she was the favourite Rani 
of Vijayfnand of Vanthah. By Nagaldevi Vijayanand had two 
sons Arising and Tejsing, and two daughters Hirddevi and 
Tdrddevi. Of these two daughters Hirddevi was married to 
Lavanyadhaval of the Chdélukya dynasty. At Hirddevi’s death her 
mother Négaldevi placed her statue in the temple of Vinjaleshvar. 
From another inscription at Vanthali we learn that in Samvat 1346 
(a.D. 1290) Vijaydnand was the Mandleshvar or local chief of 
Vanthali, and that Sdérangdev of Anhilvdda was lord paramount. 
The Patel of Vanthali by caste a Kanbi 1s named Lakhmidds and 
is a very wealthy man. His father’s name was Ambo. There are 
many mango groves near Vanthali, the soil of which is very fertile. 
Vanthali the chief town of the mahal of the same name, is buta 
small town ; it is situated about eighteen mules east of Navdnagar, 
and by the 1872 census had a population of about 1308 persons. 
The population sank to 1249 in 1881 consequent on the famine of 
1878-79. 


Vara‘ha Rup, commonly called Véhra Rup, is a temple sacred 
to Vishnu in his third incarnation when in the form ofa boar he 
supported the world on his tusk, from the Daitya Hiranyaksha who 
was endeavouring to provoke him to combat. Vishnu was saving 
the world after. it had been overwhelmed by a deluge beneath the 
ocean, and was pursued. by Hiranyaksha who insulted him and 
tried to ied him to fight. He refused to listen to the insults of 
Hiranyaksha until he had firmly established the world. He then 
fought with the Daitya and slew him. A small hamlet has sprung 
up round the temple. It is on the shore of the Indian Ocean about 
six miles east from Jdfarabad as the crow flies, and about fourteen 
miles south of Rajula. Vardha Rup is in Jundgad territory. The 

opulation according to the census of 1872 was 72, and according to 
that of 1881 86 souls. 


Varal is about 22 miles south of Bhévnagar, and about the 
same distance south of Sihor. The population, which had reached 
to 1106 souls in 1872, diminished to 871 in 1881 after the 
famine of 1878-79. ‘he village is said formerly to have beens 
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very flourishing one, but it fell waste early in the 18th century, 
Owing to the constant raiding and warfare of that time. It was not 
however suffered to remain waste long, and was repopulated. A 
battle was fought near this village between the forces of Nawab 
Hamid Kh&nji of Junégad and Thékor Vakhatsingji of Bhdvnagar 
at the close of the eighteenth century. And later on the KA&this 
attacked Varal, but unsuccessfully. In ap. 1838 Sddul Khasia 
plundered Varal, but since then it has enjoyed an immunity from 
such attacks. 


Vartej is a small and flourishing town, situated on the banks 
of the Méleshvari river. It is at the point of junction of the high 
road from Gogha to Dhandhuka and Bhavnagar to Réjkot. There 
is also a railway station here on the Bhdvnagar-Wadhwadn main 
line. It is distant six miles from Bhavnagar, fifteen from Gogha, 
and eight miles from Sihor. There isa traveller’s bungalow here. 
The river banks abound in fine mango plantations. There is a fine 
Jain dharmshala. Varte} is mentioned in the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi as 
having formerly been a roadstead (bardh). In connection with this 
it is said that early in the 17th century a merchant of Varte) of the 
Kandolia Brdéhman caste lost large sums in trade, and finally his 
house caught fire and was burned down. Heartbroken with his 
losses he and his wife while yet living mounted the funeral pile on 
the Ist of the light half of Kdrttk, Samvat 1674. A Sanskrit in- 
scription to this effect is to be seen in Vartej to this day. In this 
inscription Raval Shri Dhun4ji of Sihor is mentioned as the local 
ruler, and the losses of the merchant are put down at three lakhs 
of rupees. The town contains good dyers, blacksmiths, and shoe- 
makers. The population according to the census of 1872 was 2250 
souls, but decreased in 1881 to 2124 owing to the famine of 
1878-79. 

Va'vdi (Dharvala) is 4 separate tribute-paying tdlwkuh in the 
Gohilvad district and subordinate to the Songad station thanah 
from which it is distant about eight mules to the north-west. It is 
about five miles south-east of Dhola Junction railway station. The 
tdlukah consists of the four villages of Vavdi, Dharvdla, Paéuchtalav, 
and Dedakdi. The Grdsids are Gohil Rajputsand Bhaéydd of Lathi. 
The population of Vavdi according to the census of 1872 was 834, 
and according to that of 1881 495 souls. 

Va'vdi (Va'cha'ni) is a separate tribute-paying talukah in the 
Gohilvd4d district subordinate to the Songad station thanah from 
which it is distant about nine miles to the south-south-east. It is 
about eight miles south of Sihor and nine miles north-east of 
Pélitina. The ¢tdlukah consists of the two villages of Vavdi and 
Limbardhdr. The Grdsids are V&chdni Gohil Rajputs and Bhayéd 
of Bh4vnagar. The population of Vavdi according to the census of 
1872 was 199 and according to that of 1881 479 souls. 

Va'vdi (Rajgar) isa Jundgad village about nine miles east- 
south-east of Jetpur and about the same distance to the west-north- 
west of the Khakhria station on the Bhdvnagar-Dhoréji railway. 
Vavdi is itself a stution on this line, and is conveniently situated for 
the trade of the wealthy towns of R&npur and Bhensdén under 
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‘Jundgad. The population of Vdvdi according to the census of 


1872 was 328 and according to that of 1881 226 souls. 


Va'vdi (Mohoti) is a village belonging to the Péliténa state, and 
is the chief townof asmall revenue sub-division ofthe same name. The 
soil of Vavdi is exceedingly rich, and the cultivators are in a very 
flourishing condition. The village lands are large in extent and 
there is much irrigated land. In a good year the revenue of VAvdi 
is not less than Rs. 75,000 and may attain to Rs. 100,000. Vavdi is 
about thirteen miles north-west of Pdéliténa. Itis about twenty miles 
south-west of Songad and about sixteen south-east of Dhasa railway 
station. The population of Vavdi consists principally of Kanbis, bat 
there are one or two rich merchants. The population of Vavdi 
according to the census of 1872 was 1859, and according to that of 
1881 1993 souls, 


Vasa vad is a separate tribute-paying state anda holding of cer- 
tain Nagar Bréhmans who were originally the Deséis of the Vasdvad 
parganah. It is situated on the northern bank of the Vasdvdi river 
about seventeen miles westof Baébra, twelve miles north-west of Chital, 
and fourteen miles south-east of Gondal. Like most of the villages 
in the interior of the province, it first started into existence as a nes 
or hamlet, and is said to have been founded by one Vaso, a Bharvad 
or shepherd by caste near a large banian tree, whence the village 
was called Vasdvad or Vasa’s Banian. Afterwards it became a 
portion of the Chuddésama dominions, and is famous as having been 
one of the few holdings granted by these chieftains. Ra Vika is 
said to have been the cadet who received Vasdévad in gras from 
Jundgad and his race ruled here until the conquest of Sorath by the 
Gujarat Sultans. Under the Moghals Vasdvad was the head of a 
parganah and it is mentioned in both the Ain-i-Akban and the 
Mirdt-i-Ahmadi. In the latter it is mentioned as having an inner 
fortlet and as being the seat of a foudar (i.e. thdnahddr) and as 
having ninety-seven villages subordinate to it. There is a subter- 
raneous passage from the mosque which is outside the fort to 
the Bhamaria kuva or well within the fort. The population of 
Vas4vad according to the census of 1872 was 8030, 6 according 
to that of 1881 2969 souls. 


Vaija’-no-Nes is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah situated in 
the Und sub-division of the Gohilvdd district and is subordinate to 
the Chok thdndh from which it is distant about two miles to the 
southward. The tdlukah consists of but one village and the tdlukdars 
are Kolis of the Khasia tribe. The population of Vaija-no-Nes 
according to the census of 1872 was 185, and according to that of 
1881 175 souls. Vaija-no-Nes is nine miles south-south-east of 
P4litd4na and about twenty miles north of Mahuva. 

Vava'‘nia is asea-port belonging to Morbi, situated in the Gulf 
of Cutch. It is about ten miles south-west of Malia and twenty-four 
miles north-west of Morbi, with which town it is connected by a good 
made-road. Vavdnia is itself situated about four miles from its port 
or bandar which is on a small creek flowing into the Gulf of Cutch. 
Vavania is the head-quarters of a separate mahal or revenue sub- 
division, and the trado is sedulously fostered by the Darbér. But it 
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remains small and will probably never be of much importance. 
There are two tanks here called Vanchidsar and Moddsa respective- 
ly. Salt is found in the adjacent Ran. The population of Vavania 
agreeably to the census of 1872 was 2000, and according to that of 
1881 1690 souls, The Cutch Darbdr has some share in the customs 
of the port. 


Vejalkotha. Another famous place in the Gir is Vejalkhotha or 
Vejalkot which 1s a height on the eastern bank of the Réval river 
and flanked on one side by this river and on the other by the Sartali 
stream. It is entirely surrounded by these streams and other 
ravines save at the two gateways which lie north and south. The 

osition is very strong and it was a famous stronghold for outlaws 
in ancient times. Near Vejalkotha on the opposite bank of the 
river Raval is a small arched gateway of brick lying at the foot of 
Khabra hill and hence called the Khabra Gate. It is evidently 
part of some very ancient building. Vejalkotha is said to have been 
named after Sarvaiya Veja who with Jasa, his brother, were 
originally Grdsids of Amreli. Expelled thence by the Muhammadans 
they settled Jasa at Jesar and Vejo at Hathasni in Una. Jealousy 
however sprung ap between them and Vejotreacherously slew Jasa’s 
son Ranmal. Then fearing Jasa’s vengeance he fled to the Gir 
forest and lived in this deserted stronghold. But Jasa pursued 
him, and camped ata spot now called after him Jasfdhar. Here 
Vejo, who was not aware of Jasa being so near, accidentally went 
while hunting a boar. When Jasa captured Vejo he put arms in 
his hands and told him to defend himself, but Vejo hung down his 
head and said that his guilt in treacherously slaying Ranmal forbade 
him to take up arms against Ranmal’s father. On this Jasa slew 
him and this : Aen fortress has ever since been called Vejalkotha. 
Others however attribute the founding of Vejalkotha to Vejal or 
Vinjal V4ja. But the appearance of the place is even more ancient 
than Vinjal V4ja’s time, and it probably was founded by dynasties 
anterior to either Sarvaiya Vejo or Vinjal Véja. Vejo Sarvaiya’s stay 
there was enforced and temporary, so that though he may have taken 
shelter there it is not probable that he could have built it. Vinyal 
Vaja is much more probable, only the bnildings seem to date from 
at least a.p. 800 whereas Vinjal Vdja could not have been anterior 
to the fourteenth century a.p. Until a more elaborate examination 
has been made of Vejalkotha, it will be difficult to assign it any 
accurate date, but it will probably be found to be certainly at least 
as old as a.pv. 1000. 


Vekria is a separate tribute-paying talukah under the Lakhépdédar 
thanah, from which it is distant about eighteen miles to the 
westward. The falukah consists of but one village of Vekria, and 
the Grdsids are Kdthis of the Vala tribe. Vekria is about eleven 
miles south-south-west of Bagasra, and twelve miles south-south-east 
of Maénekvdéda. The population agreeably to the census of 1872 
was 651, and according to that of 1881 770 souls. Vekria is situated 
close on the western side of a lofty roky ridge which runs for about 
eight or nine miles from north-west to ioe alors About a mile 
north-east of Veknia this ridge is 1005 feet high, but is highest at its 
south-east extremity close to the village of Chachai where it reaches 
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1388 feet. The Shetranji river rises close to the foot of this 
ridge about a mile or two to the westward. After rounding the 
south-east end of the ridge it flows parallel to it in a north-easterly 
direction until about 4 Saver to Vekna. It then flows still more 
to the east and leaves the ridge. 


Vera'val is known in the Purdns as Veldvan or the forest of 
creepers, but three other derivations are suggested, one from Veldkul 
a term used in old inscriptions for a small port. Thus in the 
inscription in the temple of Harsad Mata the words occur Hurmgj 
Veladkul, 7. e. in the port of Ormuz. Another is suggested from the 
tradition that Seldit Vdla married a wife from this part of the 
country and stayed here for a time; afterwards his son Dhan Vala 
succeeded him on the Taléja gddt, and his son Verdvalji came 
hither and founded the village of Verdval. A third derivation is 
from Vilayasthal or ‘charming place.’ It has owed its origin to 
its celebrated neighbour Patan Somnath, and rose into notice asa 
port principally during the time of the Gujar4t Sultans, when and 
afterwards until superseded by Surat, it was the principal port of 
embarkation for Muhammadan pilgrims to the sacred cities of their 
faith. It seems to have fallen waste at one time, for the Divan 
Ranchodji’s history tells us that Niémat Khan Lodhi held P&tan 
Somnath and other places in yagir from the Gujarat rulers and that 
he peopled Verdéval in the middle of the 18th century av. Healso 
mentions that later on in this century Mén4éji Angria sailed hither 
and attacked Verfdval, but after fighting for three days and nights 
was forced to depart after receiving the present of a horse. He 
also says that the Portuguese of Div made several fruitless attacks 
on Verdval. KaA4zi Shekh Mién of Mangrol conquered Verdval in 
about A.D. 1762 but in a short time it was wrested from him by 
Divan Amarji of Jundgad. Still later on in a. 1787 Ré&na 
Sulténji of Porbandar conquered Verdval and retained it for two 
years but Nawaéb Hémid Khan of Jundgad reconquered this town 
in 1789 and since then it has remained in the possession of 
Junégad. Inthe temple of Harsad Mita (classically Harsidh) is 
the celebrated inscription of Samvat 1820 this inscription is specially 
notable as recording the fact of a Muhammadan silewiae a mosque 
in this year. And it also bears four different eras, namely those 
of Vikram, Shdlivéhan, Valabhi, and Shri Sing. It is from this 
inscription that it was discovered that the Valabhi Samvat commenced 
in A.D. 319 and that the Shri Sing era dates from ap.1113. The 
river Devka called in the Purdns Devika flows to the north of 
Verdval, and finally bending to the west, joins the sea near the 
Jdleshvar temple. This place is called the Dani Bdru. The Jdleshvar 
Mahddev is situated by the sea shore on the northern bank of the Dani 
Baru and derives its name from the word jal a net, as the legend 
relates how the fishermen of Réja Nabhdg accidentally caught 
Apastambh Rishi in their net and he indignant at the insult cursed 
them and their Raja. Afterwards on their Raja professing his sorrow 
and presenting the sage with a cow he was forgiven through the 
intercession of another sage Lomash Rishi,and the /ing which had been 
adored by the Rishi has ever since been called the Jéloshvar Mahadev. 
The fishermen also expressed contrition, and attained salvation and 
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the fish were restored to life and became immortal. Itissbouttwo Chapter XIII. 
miles distant from Pdétan Somnath and is a convenient port of call nd 

for steamers passing between Bombay and Karachi or Cutch. But — ae Places. 
the sea is so violent on this coast after the middle of April, that this vEneval | 
added to the fact that there is neither safe nor deep anchorage near 

the shore, prevents its being resorted to by any but local shipping 

of small tonnage. During the hot weather small boats making the 

shore from the mail steamer, which anchors about three miles out 

are sometimes liable to be capsized. Small steamers come in some- 

what nearer. The late Naw4b has spent some money in improving 

the port and erecting a hght-house, but in truth without large 

expenditure it will never be anything but an indifferent port or 

roadstead. Verdval is famous for its onions which are large and 

mild like Spanish onions, and are largely exported. It exports 

cotton, and imports grain, piecegoods, and timber. The population 

of Verdval according to the census of 1872 was 10,725 souls, but 


in 1881 had increased to 12,111 owing to increased briskness of 
trade. 


Verat, Chitrod, Kankai, &c., are old villages now deserted, Vert. 
or else merely occupied by a few huts of Chérans, Rabdris or other 
cattle grazers, but which evidently must once have been large and 
populous villages. Near Malia also are many waste sites with 
ancient palyas or memorial stones. These villages were probably 
once inhabited by Kathis who were driven out in the 14th century 
Samvat by Ra Khengér III. The most ancient of all of these was 
doubtless Kankaéi which was built of brick both the fort and the 
temples and houses therein. The temples of the Kankii Mata 
and Kaélika Mata are however built of stone, but they have both 
probably been recently repaired. The temple of Kankéi Mata who 
is the tutelary goddess of the Kapol Vanids contains an inscription 
to the effect that it was restored in Samvat 1864 a.p. 1808 by Kapol 
Vanids Gandi Kika and Devsi Raghunaéth. Kankéi is probably 
contemporaneous with Valabhi and other ancient towns and 
probably dates as far back as a.p. 500 if not older still. It is 
situated on the bank of the Singdvda mver about ten miles 
south of Visdévadar, CuiTRop is on the eastern bank of the river 
Hiran, and is also ancient but probably much more modern than 
Kankai. It 1s said to have been governed by a R&éja named 
HWathising who was the ancestor of the tribes of Hétis. Verir 
is about coeval with Chitrod and is supposed to have been ruled 
by the Chaévada Rajputs, but this is a mere tradition. It is also 
called Verét-Nagri; other ancient places in the Gir are Hiraniu 
skp the modern Téldéla where there are the remains of a masonry 

and yet visible. AmBAT near JAmvala and Ghatvad is surrounded 
by a singular excavation cut in the solid limestone. This was 
probably an irrigation channel. The Bhim Chas in the eastern 
Gir near Chikal Koba seems to be a channel cut in the rock for the 
conveyance of water for irrigation or other purposes. The hamlet 
of Bhim-ka-Deval or Bhim’s temple is about fourteen miles east of 
Patan Somnath, and the temple is a fine and ancient one. Other 
noticeable places in the Girare Chhelna, Sésan,and Mandor. Chhelna 
in the centre of the Gir, was no doubt formerly cultivated land, 
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numerous wells are to be found in its lands and it probably fell 
waste in the troublous times early in the 18th century, and its lands 
were overgrown with forest. Mandor where there are some 
Bnddhist caves cut in the bank of a stream which joins the Hiran 
probably fell waste about the same time. It is about nine or ten 
miles north of Sutrépdda and five or six north-east of Patan 
Somn4th and must have been a fine and flourishing town. There 
are about six caves in the bank of the affluent of the Hiran and one 
cave in the bank of the Hiran itself. The town of Mandor lies in 
the fork between the Hiran river and its affluent. The town was 
surrounded by a fort wall of cut-stone and had a handsome gate. 
It is said to have belonged to the Hatis. 


Vicha’vad is a separate tribute-paying talukah in the Sorath 
district, and subordinate to the district officer. The tdlukdars are 
Majmudars of the Géikwaér and Nagar Brahmans by caste. One of 
them exercises jurisdiction of the sixth class. Vichdvad is situated 
about eight miles west of Mdnikvada civil station, nine miles east 
of Bilkha, and eight miles north of Sarsai. The population of 
Vichdvad according to the census of 1872 was 388, and according to 
that of 1881 679 souls. 


Vichhia is a flourishing town belonging to Jasdan from which 
place it lies about fifteen miles to the north-east. Itis fourteen miles 
west of Botdéd railway station, and ten miles west of Pdélydd. It 
is situated on the northern bank of the Goma river. The town is 
surrounded by a wall and it is connected with Jasdan by a good 
made road. Vichhia is a good local market for molasses, ghi, cotton, 
and grain. The principal traders are Vdnids and Khojéhs. The 
present chief of Jasdan has brought Vichhia to its present prosperous 
state. He built the wall surrounding the town at a cost of £6000 
(Rs. 60,000) and lent the traders £2500 (Rs. 25,000) free of 
interest to build themselves shops. The chief has a good residence 
at Vichhia and he is constructing a fine tank to the west of this 
town in order to irrigate the adjacent land. The population of 
Vichhia according to the census of 1872 was 1180, and according 
to that of 1881 2344 souls. 


Virpur, the principal town of the chiefdom of Virpur Kharedi, 
is situated in the Halaér district and is situated on the highroad 
between Gondal and Jetpur about ten miles south-west of Gondal 
and eight miles north-east of Jetpur. The founder of the house was 
Bhénji brother of J4ém Sat4ji and son of Jim Vibhoji I. Hein 
A.D. 1635 received Kélavad in appanage. His son Bhéroji quitting 
K4lavad established himself in a subordinate position in the 
Muhammadan thanah of Kharedi, of which town the zamindars were 
Kathis. Here he made himself very nseful to the thanahddr and aided 
that official so much in the expulsion of the K&éthis that he was 
granted a portion of their lands. His successors established 
themselves more firmly, and by farming the crown lands as well as 
adjacent villages, and by assisting the thanahdars in neighbouring 
conquests obtained both shares in such conquests and farms of the 
village revenues. Mokoji also called Bavoji, the seventh generation 
from Bhéroji, obtained sole possession of Kharedi expelling the 
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thanahdar m about a.v. 1766. He also conquered Virpur and two 
other villages from the K4this, who had occupied that town on the 
dissolution of the Moghal power. After this conquest he made 
Virpur his capital, and consolidated a tdlukah of thirteen villages. 
The present chief Suroji is the fifth from this Mokoji II. otherwise 
called Bavoji. The Virpur house are the earliest offshoots of 
Navénagar amongst the separate tribute-paying talukddrs. The 
Virpur chief exercises jurisdiction of the fourth class. He isa Jédeja 
Rajput and as above mentioned a cadet of Navanagar. There 
was it is ‘said in ancient times a very large temple on the site 
of the modern town of Virpur, but it was cast down by the 
Muhammadans. Large stones belonging to this temple are still 
dug up on its ancient site. There is alsoa large well with steps 
called the Minal Vav the building of which is attributed to 
Minaldevi the mother of Sidhraj Jayasingh, the renowned sovereign 
of Anhilvada Patan. The population of Virpur according to the 
census of 1872 was 1227 and according to that of 1881 1342 souls. 


Vithalgad is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of the Jhdlaévad 
district consisting of seven villages in all, threo of which are 
scattered in other districts. Thus Rashnél and Pipalva are situated 
in the Gohilvad and Hadala in the Haldar district. The ancient 
name of Vithalgad was Vantu and it formerly belonged to the 
tiilukah of Lakhtar, from which it was acquired by Babéji Apéji 
the famous Gdikwar general in a.p. 1806. This general wasa man of 
great prowess and political acumen, and he freed the talukah from 
debt and also checked the encroachments of the chieftains of 
Limbdi and Wadhwan. Bébaji Ap4ji fills a prominent place in the 
history of the latter part of tho eighteenth and especially of the 
commencement of the nineteenth century when in co-operation with 
Colonel Walker he brought the settlement of the Kathidwar 
talukdars’ tribute to a satisfactory conclusion. He is said to have 
been only once baffled, and this was by the notorious riever 
Khachar Bhan of Bhadli who, not only escaped his pursuit, but fell 
on and plundered his baggage. The following couplet regarding 
this is well known throughout the province: 

Oh ! Baba, no one dares to take your goat even by the ear ; 
Yet Bhan of Bhadli has eaten it hoofs and all. 

The fdlukdar usually resides at Baroda and the Agency have 
appointed a thanahdar to administer the state jurisdiction, which 
he does as a third class magistrate, and hears civil causes up to £25 
(Rs. 250) in value. The talukddr has fifth class jurisdiction, but being 
non-resident, is unable to exercise it. Excellent rice is grown at 
Vithalgad in the low-lying lands there, which are in the rainy 
season much flooded by the rain water. Vithalgad is situated 
about eighteen miles north-east of Lakhtar and two miles east of 
Chabli railway station on the Wadhwan extension of the B. B. and 
C. I. Railway. It is seventeen miles south-west of Viramgaém. 
The population of Vithalgad according to the census of 1872 was 
1151 and according to that of 1881 1273 souls. 

Virva'y is a separate tribute-paying talukah in the Halar district 
under the Lodhika thinah. It is situated about twelve miles south- 
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west of Rajkot, eight miles east-north-east of Lodhika, and seven 
miles north-east of Mengni. The talukdars are Jadeja Rajputs and 
Bhaydd of Rajkot. The talukah consists of the one village of Virvav. 
The population of Virvav according to the census of 1872 was 138, 
and according to that of 1881 176 souls. 


Visa’vadar, about twenty-five miles south-east of Jundgad, is 
situated to the north of the Gir forest, and used to be the head- 
quarters of the Harsurka K4this, who formerly enjoyed great 
possessions in these parts. The town is surrounded byafort. The 
climate and the water are both unhealthy. The river Popatri flows 
by Visévadar. Its water is supposed to be very prejudicial to health. 
There is a famous couplet regarding this: 


The Popatri says, I am shallow and flow beneath the earth ; 
First I cause people to take to their bed, and then I cause their stomach to 
swell. 


A swollen stomach is one of the symptoms of illness caused 
by drinking Gir water. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 1029 souls, but decreased to 924 after the famime 
of 1878-79. Visdvadar is the chief town of a mahal or revenue 
division, and a vahtvatddér (or revenue official) and a first class 
magistrate have their head-quarters here. Six miles to the east of 
Visévadar is the Hothalia hill wherein is the cave of Hothal 
Padamni, a famous character in local legend. She, when her 
father was dying aud ker brothers tlinched, vowed to avenge him 
on his enemy Bdmanio Badshéh (J&ém Bdémanio?). She assumed 
man’s dress and armour and met with a Rajput, called Odha, who 
was also marching against Bamanio. Odha had been banished 
from his country of Cutch by his brother Taméchi on a false 
complaint from his wife Muinalde, that Odha had outraged her 
modesty, the truth being that he had refused her advances. In 
this strait he sought shelter with his cousin Visalde Vaghela of 
Wadhwan and observed that Visalde mingled dust with his food, 
and on enquiring the reason, was told that it was because of the 
wrongs he had suffered from Bémanio B4dsh4h. Odha and Hothal 
performed many exploits together, and finally one day when 
Hothal was bathing alone in a tank, Odha accidentally went there 
and perceived that she was a woman. Then Odha married Hothal 
and she resided in this cave in the hill now called after hor name. 
Here she bore him two sons named Jakhro and Jesal. After 12 
or 14 years spent thus, Odha felt home-sick and begged Hothal to 
accompany him to Cutch. She said, ‘It is not advisable that we 
should go thither, nevertheless if you wish it I will accompany 
you on condition that you will never divulge that I am Hothal 
Padmini.” He promised her and they returned to his village. 
Her sons were so brave and gallant that they slew a lion which had 
much annoyed the village. The villagers then inquired who his 
wife was to have borne such gallant sons. Odha at first hesitated, 
but finally, when pressed, confessed that she was Hothal Padmini. 
When he returned home Hothal reproached him for what he had 
done, and taking Jesal with her returned to her cave. Odbs 
begged her to stay, but she refused, but promised to return on 
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Jakhro’s wedding day if he would light a piece of incense which 
sho gave him and think of her. When Jakhro was married, he 
lighted the incense, and immediately Hothal appeared bringing 
with her his son Jesal. Jesal was married also at the same time as 
Jakhro, and after the marriage, departed alone for the cave. Odha 
followed her at a little distance, until she entored the cave, but 
when he arrived there he found her not and it is conjectured that 
she was an Apsara who had displeased Indra and had therefore 
been banished from svarga until she should have taken on her a 
human incarnation and married a mortal. Now that her sons 
were married, her earthly mission was accomplished, and she was 
caught up to heaven. Odha remained till his death seeking and 
lamenting for Hothal. Her cave is called Hothal Padmini’s cave to 
this day, and the hill also is called the Hothalio. 


Visa'vara is situated about a mile from the seashore on the 
Kindri creek and about eleven miles north-west of Porbandar. 
There is a group of temples here to the east of the village which is 
called Mal Dwarka. There is also an old well called the Gnan Vav 
said to have been built by Visa Bhagat who gave his name to the 
village. There is an illegible inscription in this well. ‘The imports 
and exports by sea in 1881-82 were of the value of Rs. 61 and Rs. 1505 
respectively; but nothing was either exported or imported in 1882-83. 
The population was 1016 in 1872, ee increased to 1058 by 1881. 
There is a short inscription in the temple of Shri Sidhnath here, 
dated Sumvat 1262 (a.p. 1206) to the effect that Rdanshrising Shri 
i caused this image of Ran Shri Vikramaditya to be 
made. 


Wadhwa'n city is situated on the southern bank of the northern 
Bhogavo river, which is usually called the Wadhwén LBhogavo, to 
distinguish it from the southern or Limbdi Bhogévo river. Of 
these two rivers, the southern Bhogévo in the rainy season after 
pouring its waters into the great marsh (which is a continuation of 
the Nal) east of Mit4pur and Parnala, is joined there by the waters 
of the northern Bhogdvo and the Bhddar rivers. This marsh is 
drained by three streams one called the Omkér river and two 
others, one of which retains the name of Bhadar while the other is 
called the Dh4ri. All of these eventually fall into the Gulf of 
Cambay. Of these the Omkar river drains the marsh on the north- 
east, and the Dhaéri and Bhédar on the south-east. WadhwaAn city 
is a fortified town, and the chief’s palace (an imposing looking 
building when seen ata distance) occupies a commanding position in 
the southern portion of the town. Wadhwan is a state exercising 
second class jurisdiction and possessing thirty-one villages. For the 
most part the soil of the talukah is black and fertile, but there are also 
sandy patches, as well as gorddu or reddish soil, which is somewhat 
inferior to the black soil or kardl. There is one peculiarity about 
the water of Wadhwan, though it applies tothe greater part of 
Jhélavad. It is this that water found at any depth is brackish, and 
if used for irrigation though one excellent crop is produced, the land 
becomes afterwards so salt that it has to be left fallow for 7 or 8 years 
before it will preduce even an ordinary rain crop. It is divided for 
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revenue purposes into four principal sub-divisions or muhdls, viz. 
Wadhwan, Nagnes, Khodu, and Rampura. The population of 
Wadhwan city according to the census of 1872 was 17,389, and 
according to that of 1581 16,968 souls. Of these about nine-tenths 
are Hindus and one-tenth Musalmaus. ‘There are 900 houses of 
Bréhmans principally Audich and 1000 houses of Vanids mostly 
Dasa and Visa Shrimflis. The wealthiest of these two subdivisions 
is the VisaShrimah. At Wadbwan city is a station of the Bhavnagar 
Wadhwan Railway. It is a great local centre of the cotton trade, 
and has a wealthy population settled there who engage largely 1 
trade and commerce. A large import trade is carried on here in 
grain, ghi, aud cloth stuffs. Excellent country soap 1s manufactured 
here and used throughout the peninsula and is also exported to 
Gujarat. Native saddles and horse furniture generally are made 
here, and are of some little local fame. The stone-cutters and 
quarrymen are skilled workmeu inferior to those of Halvad and 
Dhrangadra alone. Wadhwan city was founded in very ancient 
times, so far back indeed that the following duho or couplet is 
commonly said regarding it and Vala: 


Vala and Wadhwan, 
Patan city was afterwards founded. 


But the most ancient accounts represent it as being called 
Astigram the village of bones, and as being subject to the ravages of 
a cannibal Yaksh called Shulpaéni who resided in a cave in the bank 
of the Bhogavo river about half a mile east of Wadhwan city near 
which spot stands now a small temple sacred to Mahavir Svdémi. 
Shulp4ni Yaksh is said to have been animated by the soul of a bullock 
belonging to a merchant, named Dhan Dev, which being exhausted 
in crossing the Bhogévo river had been entrusted by its master to 
the people of Wadhwan, who however had suffered it to die of hunger 
and thirst. While Shalpani Yaksh was still devouring the inhabitants 
Mahavir Svami or Vardhmén Svami the 24th and last Jain 
Tirthankar visited Wadhwan. He converted the Yaksh, and in 
memory of this great deliverance, the city was after him called 
Vardhmanpur, since corrupted to the modern Wadhwan. Afterwards 
the Valds appear to have held Wadhwan, and the following couplet 
commemorates the name of the first Ebhal of that tribe who is said 
to have flourished in A.D. 290 : 

At Wadhwan resides Ebhal 
Who can withstand the onset of 200,000 men ,; 


He defeated the [rA4nis with his spear 
Of which the Sun is witness. 


But the Valas soon retired southward and we next hear of a Raja 
of Chaépa race at Wadhwan named Dharnivarah. In a copper- 
plate of this chief he is described as sprung from Vikramérk of 
Chapa race. The founder of the dynasty is styled Vikramark, his 
son being Adraka, and his son Pulkeshi. Pulkeshi had two sons, 
Dhruvabhta and Dharnivardha, who seems to have succeeded 
his brother, and who isthe reigning chief of Vardhmanpur or 
Wadhwan in Shak Samrat 639 (a. pv. 717). .Dharnivarah 1s 
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represented as a subordinate of Mahipal Dev. It is difficult to 
say who this Mahipal Dev could have been, but if the name be 
not a complimentary title of one of the later Valabhi kings, it may 
have been the real or family name of a hitherto unknown successor 
of the 6th Siladitya. Possibly too it may have been the name of one 
of the Valds of Vanthali, and we know that in more mordern times 
the name of Mahipal was a favourite with the Junagad Chuddsamas, 
the successors of the Valdis of Vanthali. The Chapa race to which 
Dharnivardéh is said to have belonged, was probably the Chapatkat 
or Chavada, which notoriously ruled in the vicinity. Afterwards 
Wadhwan fell mto the hands of the Solankhis of Patan who were 
Lords paramount of both Gujaraét and the peninsula. Their great 
military road was constructed from Viramgam towards Junagad 
(in suppression of the old circuitous road through the coast belt 
which led by Gogha and Una to Somnath Patan and Dwarka) in 
order to overawe the Yadav Chudasama chiecftams of Junigad, 
and ut the same time make the route shorter to the sacred fane of 
Somnath, The main difficulty was to obtain supplies of water and 
to provide fortified camps. Wadhwan was one of the latter and the 
remains of kunds or water receptacles have been discovered in the 
river-bed which are attributed to Sidhraj Jayasing. This great 
road passed through Jhinjhuvada, Wadhwan, Sdecla, Dhandhalpur, 
Adiala, Chobari, Sardar, Gondhal, Virpur and Jetpur to Jundgad. 
Finally Wadhwan was bestowed in later times on a branch of the 
Vaghelds who were dispossessed by the Muhammadans at an carly 
period. And from the time of Ahmad Shah a strong thanah was 
always kept here as being an important poimt whence to domimatc 
the peninsula. ‘There are three exceedingly interesting and valuable 
Persian inscriptions in Wadhwin, two of the time of Abmad 
Shah, and the third is in the Pdda mosque! in the town and is dated 
Sursan 849 corresponding to a.p. 1448 in the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad II. Gheids-ud-dunya-wa-ud-din son of Sultin Ahmad I. 
Of the two inscriptions of the time of Sulté4n Ahmad, ono 
originally belonged to a mosque within the Darbdr enclosure, but 
now used for a granary. It now hes loose in the Pdda mosque. 
This one has the date Sursan 840 corresponding to a.p, 1439, and 
mentions that the builder of the mosque was Malik Muhammad bin 
Malik Musa in the reign of Nasir-ud-dunya-wa-ud-din-Abul Fateh 
Ahmad Shah. The other inscription on a loose slab somewhat 
broken is also in the Pada mosque but it only mentions the fact of 
the mosque having been built in Ahmad Shah's reign. There is 
another very interesting old Gujarati inscription recently discovered 
at Wadhwan during excavations of the old palace foundations dated 
Vikram Samvat 1613 a.p. 1556 in the reign of Sultan Ahmad II. of 
Gujarat as follows: | 


—————— 


i This mosque is built ncar the Bhoird4pa whcre the remains of many old Jain 
temples and images are frequently found. These vag Ya are said to have originally 
been 500 in number, and to have been founded by a Modh Vania named Paéjo. An 
image of Neminath the Jain Tirthankar bearing an inscription dated Samvat 139 
(probably 1139) mentions that it was established on the third of the light half of the 
month of Vawshdkh in the above mentioned year, in the PAja Vasahika by Ratandevi, 
wife of Vuhora Munjal, son of Vohora Deda, descendant of Seth Paja of Modh race. 
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Translation. 

On Monday the Ist of the light half of the month of Shrdvan 
in the year 1613 after Vikram, according to the Jh&lévadi 
calculation in the victorious reign of Patshah Shri Ahmad. From 
Hazrat Suliman Khan being deputy of Shri Itmet Khan! Ahodi? 
Mir Shri Hazabar. Malik Amal Havaélim® Mustaphal Malik 
being the chief men (of the kingdom) to the Lord of Shri Rangola 
(or cing Sane, of the pargana of Wadhwan Ra Shri Arisalji, 
Sdngan being the chicf man. Mir Abdul Halim, son of Abdul 
Hasan, being Bakhshi of Wadhwan. Desai A’sa and the Patel and 
Talati. To wit whatever vaje is due from the pasditds of the above 
mentioned town both Kotids and Taldvids, this shall be spent by 
the Talavids on the Talav (tank) and the Kotias on the Kot (fort). 
Whoever shall infringe these stipulations let it be to the Hindu 
as the oath of the cow and to the Musalman as the oath of the 
pig. This has been granted in the presence of Desai Bhulav, 
son of Shavji and Jasa son of Bhanji. If any one act contrary 
to this to him be the Gadhya Gal. 


Beneath are carved two donkeys. 


This inscription shows the origin of the Kotia and Taldvi Kolis, 
and that they were originally pasditds holding lands, the income of 
which they were bound to expend on the forts and tanks of the 

laces near which their holdings were situated. After the 

uhammadans Wadhwan fell into the hands of the Jhélds of Halvad 
who have retained it ever since. During their rnle Wadhw4n was 
usually given to the heir to the gddi in Jivdi. Wadhwan is famous 
for being the place where Rénik Devdi queen of Ra Khengéar of 
Junégad committed sati when brought thither captive by Sidhraj 
Jayasingh, who had slain, not only her husband, but her two sons. 
Rénik Devdi could not forgive Sidhréj the slaughter of these boys, 
and mounted the funeral pile in the Bhogévo river opposite 
Wadhwain, after cursing their slayer. Her paliyo, or memorial- 
stone, still stands on the city or southern bank of the river in 
memory of her death. It is placed in a temple of some architectural 
pretensions. The Wadhwan Jhalds are sprung from Prathirdj the 
eldest son of R4j Chandrasingj: of Halvad who came to Wadhwin 
in the beginning of the 17th century A.D. and endeavoured to 
obtain the assistance of the thanahddr against his father. The 
thinahdar did not operate actively against Chandrasingji, but he 
suffered Prathirdj to residethore. Prathirdj aided the thanahddr in 
several daring exploits prominent among which was the sack of 
Shidni, but afterwards he became headstrong and impatient of 
control, and plundered imperial treasure. After this he was 
imprisoned and sent to Ahmadabad where he died in confinement. 
But his two sons Sultaénji and Rajoji took shelter with the Rav of 
Bhadli, and as Amarsingji a younger brother of Prathir&éj had 
succeeded to the gadi of Halvad, and was moreover suspected of 
having assisted the imperial servants in confining Prathirdj, they went 
into outlawry against him. Finally Rajoji, the second son in about 
A.D. 1630, established himself at Wadhwan though in a subordinate 





1 Itimd4d Khan. 3 Ydhbudi (*). * Nusrat Phal (?). 
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osition to mae emer an : whom he was a service tenant. Réjop Chapter XIII. 

owever served the thanahdar loyally, and thus established himself a 
firmly and made himself spate rel useful; he died in a.p. 1643 senshi inal 
- amd was succeeded by his son Sabalsingh I. who was an equally  4D#WA¥. 

gallant warrior and was sent with the viceroy Mohobat Kh&n to Surat 
in A.D. 1663, when that nobleman proceeded thither after the 
plunder of that town by the Mardtha chieftain Shivéji. On his 
return he occupied himself principally in taking farms of villages 
and amongst others farmed the village of Anindra, and is mentioned 
in an inscription of Samvat 1721, corresponding to a.D. 1665, in a 
well at that village. Sabalsing is said to have been assassinated by 
his younger brother Udayasing in a.p. 1666. Udayasing however 
died in a.p. 1681 and was succeeded by his son Bhagatsing. Now 
Ra4joji the founder of the house had four sons Sabalsing, 
mentioned above who succeeded him and was assassinated as 
described, Udayasing who murdered and succeeded Sabalsing 
aforesaid, Bhavsingji who left Kéthidw4r as a child in his father’s 
lifetime and resided at Idar, the chief of which place was his 
maternal uncle. Here he resided till he was grown up, when he 
married a daughter of the chief of Sdvar in Mdlwa and remained 
there. His soa Madhavsing distinguished himself so much at 
Savar that his aunt feared he might one day dispossess her children. 
She accordingly begged her husband to expel Madhavsing, but 
her husband would not consent. At last the matter came to 
Madhavsing’s ears and he left SAvar for Bundi. Here he speedily 
became a most influential person and attained the rank of commander 
of the Bundi forces. Ina.p. 1682 he received the fief of N&nta. 
On the death of the Réja of Bundi shortly after, he entrusted his 
son to the care of Mddhavsing who agreeably to his request carried 
on the state affairs as well as the charge of the minor for several 
years. But he incurred the jealousy of the Bundi Rani, who feared 
that his influence might be prejudicial to her son, and she directed 
the Arab and Sindhi troops to attack his house. Madhavsing 
repelled his assailants, but considering that it would be disloyal 
to fight against his own ward’s mother, he left Bundi and proceeded 
to Kota, the Raja of which place welcomed him gladly, and advanced 
a mile or two from his capital to meet him. At Kota, as at Bundi, 
Médhavsing distinguished himself by excellent service. This 
Madhavsing had four sons, Madansing who succeeded his 
father at Kota, and it was his grandson the famous Jélimsing who 
founded the principality of Jhalera Patan, which became a separate 
state under his descendants Arjansing, and Abhesing; these 
two brought an army from Kota and killed Bhagatsing! in the 
Darbér of WadhwA&n, and divided the country between them in 
ap. 1707. Arjansing retaining Wadhwaén of which he became sole 
master, expelling the thanahdar, while Abhyesing took the Chuda 
parganah. After these conquests the foarth son of the aforesaid 
Madhavsing, named MAnsingji, joined his brethren and received 
Jhamar and other villages. M4nsingji’s descendants still inherit the 


1 The descendants of this Bhagatsingji enjoy the entire village of Latuda in grds. 
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separate tribute-paying states of Jhamar, Jhampodar, and Bhalala, 
and also the village of Varsdni under Wadhwaén. The descendants 
of this Midhavsing mentioned above are still known as Madhani 
Jhdlés. Arjansing died in a.p. 1739 and his wife Dev Kuvar, 
daughter of Hdda Amarsingyi, burned with him on the fifth of the 
dark half of Shravan, Samvat 1795, Shake 1661, corresponding to 
a.p. 1739. Her memorial stone is not far from that of Ranik Devdi, 
and is honoured as that of the Hadi mother. Whenany members of 
the houses of Wadhwan or Chuda are married, it is customary for the 
bride and bridegroom to come and pay their respects to the Hadi 
mother. This place where the monument is placed is the burning 
ground of the corpses of the ruling chiefs of Wadhwdn. Arjansing 
was an intelligent ruler who consolidated his estate and did not 
engage in useless wars. It was in his time that Vankdner ceded 
Nag-Nes to this state. Arjansing was succeeded in a.p. 1739 by his 
eldest son Sabalsing. He had also four other sons, Sardarsing 
who received Vana, Békarthali, and Ghandd; Mdnd&bh4i who 
received Dudhre} and Tuva; Rémobhéi who received Kherdli 
and Vadla; and Kashidji! who received Gundidli and Bala. All 
these four are now separate tribute-paying talukahs. Sabalsing 
II. who resided at Naig-Nes during his father’s lifetime attacked 
Rdnpur unsuccessfully in a.p. 1734. In revenge for this Damaji 
Gaikwar attacked Nag-Nes and took Sabalsing a prisoner to Baroda. 
He remained there in captivity for three years, and was then released 
on his father’s death and on his agreeing to pay a fine. Sabalsing 
died in A.p. 1765 and was succeeded by his son Chandrasingyi, 
commonly known as Chandabhai. Sabalsing had two other sons, 
Likhéji to whom he gave Varod, Ugal, and Kaéariéni; Patabhat 
who received Rajpur, Anindra, and the waste site of Saikda. These 
are now both separato tribute-paying tilukahs. 


Chandrasing}ji is said by Kinloch Forbes in the Rés Mala (from 
which I quote the following) to have been at feud with Limbdi: 


‘A Lohana of the village of Memka near Wadhwan took a 
bullock-load of pulse, which in Kathidwar they call jhalar, to Rozku 
in the Bhdl country, near Dhandhuka, to sell it. The Chuddsama 
Grasia of Rozku, whose name was Mepji, had married one of his 
daughters to a Jh4la bridegroom, but was nevertheless at feud with 
that house. He said jeeringly to the Lohdna, ‘What is the worth of 
that jhala of yours?’ The Lohdna answered, ‘A hundred Bhaliis? 
go to one jhila.” When the Chuddsama heard that, he was very 
angry, he beat the Lohdna, took his bullock from him, and turned 
him out of the village. The Lohdna went to complain to his prince 
Chandrasingji, Raja of Wadhwdn. The Raja enquired what the 
value of the bullock and its load was, and paid the Lohdéna the sum 
he named, but determined in his own mind that he would some day 


1This Kashidji or Karsansing murdered J&m Tamféchi of Navdnagar at the 
instivation of Haloji of Pardhar. On this account there was ill-feeling between 
Navanagar and Wadhwan till the time of the present Jam Sahib Vibhoji, when the 
feud was ap : 

2 Bhaluis are large carthen jars, or inhabitants of the Bhal 
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or other be quits with thé chief of Rozku. Now the Chuddsama 
had a village called Morsiu. Thither went Chandrasingji soon 
after with two thousand horsemen. He plandered the village, 
piled the wood of the houses upon carts, and set off homewards. 
Mep}i’s sons Lékhébhdéi and R&maébhdi went to their brother-in- 
law, Hurbhumji Raja of Limbdi and told him of their feud with 
Wadhwan, and of what they had suffered on account of it. 
Hurbhumji set out to their aid with seven hundred horse and eight 
hundred foot, and took with him Bhagvdénbhaéi the Gdikwar's 
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lieutenant, who was at Limbdi at the time, at the head of a body — 


of twelve thousand horse which he had brought into the province. 
The allies halted for the evening on the banks of the river Bhadar, 
and as they had a number of guns with them, they determined to 
defend the passage against Chandrasingji. The Raja of Wadhwan 
meanwhile came up, and pitched his camp near them. He thought 
that it would be now impossible for him to carry off his booty, and 
that his honour would be lost if even a single cart were left behind ; 
so he set the whole on fire. At three o’clock in the morning, 
Chandrasingji rose and took the ‘red cup.’ He felt sure that 
he should be slain in the fight that was about to ensue, so he drank 
Ganges water, put a leaf of the sacred basil tree in his mouth, and 
assumed some coral ornaments.| When he was ready an Arab 
Jamadar in his service, whose name was Gorimbho, came to him 
and said, ‘ Thakor, if it seems good to you, I will attack their guns 
with my five hundred Makrénis, while you charge their main body. 
Or, if you please, I will charge them in the centre while you take 
their guns.’ Chandrasingji thought the first plan best. He 
dismounted from his horse and took a sword and shield. One of 
his chiefs came to him and dissuaded him from fighting on foot, 
but the Darbar replied, ‘Is there any hope of surviving now ?’ 
The chief answered, ‘ Sire! that is in the hands of the Supreme 
Being. May Baburo Kul Dev and Shakti Devi protect you! 
But while you yet have a horse, what need is there for fighting on 
foot ?’ In this way he persuaded him to remount, and the rest of 
the horsemen having also mounted, they moved off to attack the 
enemy. Meanwhile Gorimbho Jamdédér was advancing against the 
guns with his five hundred infantry. The guns were charged with 
round shot and placed at the edge of the opposite bank over the 
river. The artillerymen fired as quick as they could, but the 
Jamddadr’s men had already got down the bank into the bed of the 
river, and the balls went overtheir heads. The Jamédar immediately 
attacked the gunners, who fled, leaving their pieces in his possession. 
Meanwhile Chandrasingji charged the main body of Hurbhumji’s 
troops, and they, discouraged by the flight of the gunners, turned 
and fled also. Hurbhumji escaped to Limbdi, pursued all the way 
by Chandrasingji who killed about fifty of his horsemen. 


When the battle was over, the Gdéikwdr’s heutenant, 
Bhagvénbhdi, sent an officer with a silver rod to claim the guns 
as his master’s property. Chandrasingji said that he had not been 


3} These are ceremonies of interment. 
B 613—88 
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aware that that was the case, and that the heutenant might come 
for the guns, or that he would himself send them. The Maratha 
horsemen came for the guns and took them away, and Bhagvénbhai 
went back to Baroda, while Chandrasingji returned home to 
Wadhwan. 


Chandrasingji died in a.p.1778. The only stain on his memory is 
the conduct of his uncle M4ndbhdi to the loyal Jamfédér Gommbho 
who so distinguished himself in the fight on the Bhddar. The Arabs 
were in arrears and began to get clamorous for their pay and to 
create disturbances and they pressed M&ndbhai, who had brought 
them from Bhuj, for their money. Mandabhdi begged them to 
accompany him to Bhuj where he would defray their arrears. 
Accordingly they accompanied him on his way thither and reached 
Vaénkaner. Here the Arabs began to press their own Jamaddér 
Gorimbho for payment. He enquired for Maéndbhai and discovered 
that the latter had given him the slip and sneaked back again. 
The Jam4dar considering his honour to be compromised drowned 
himself in the Pdtdlia stream near Vadnkdner. On this the Arabs 
dispersed. But though Ménaébhai returned safe to WadhwAn, the 
bards have branded his name to everlasting infamy in the following 
couplet : , 

Thou should’st have done something, Oh fortunate one, 
When he cast himself into the water. 

When Gorimbho was drowning, 

You should have died vourselt Oh Manra. 

This M&énd&bhéi as mentioned above enjoyed the villages of 
Dudhrej and Tuva. After his base desertion of Gorimbho the 
affairs of Méndbhai never prospered and his four sons were killed. 


Chandrasingji was succeeded by his son Prathiréj, who was only 
nineteen years of age at his accession (ap. 1778). He and his 
mother Vagheli Kushal Kunvar, a daughter of the PithA4pur house, 
erected a monument or chhatri to Chandrasingji which bears the 
date Samvat 1835, Shak 1700, on the fifth of the dark half of 
Margshirsh. Prathiréj who is familiarly called Pdth&bhdi was a 
great favourite with all his subjects. As gallant as his father he 
spammer his enemies, while none dared to molest his domains. 

rom his feats of arms he was called Paéth&bhdéi Jangdo or Pathébhai 
the warrior. Many stories are told of his exploits, such as that he 
carried off the washermen’s clothes from the Sdbarmati river at 
Ahmadabad, and levied contributions far and wide. He repulsed 
two attacks of Harising of Limbdi also, who prosecuted the feud 
of his father. But in a.p. 1805 a foolish war broke out between 
Wadhwdn on the one side and Limbdi, Dhréngadra, Séela, and 
Chuda on the other. But Wadhwdn had the aid of their Bhdéyéd 
and of the K&this, and though it suffered terribly, still did not give 
way. Colonel Walker says: 


‘This war arose from the ridiculous circumstance of a party of 
Dhrdngadra horse having taken a goat from a shepherd, for which 
they offered to pay, but the shepherd went and complained, and a 
party of Wadhwan people took the flesh of the goat from the 
horsemen while they were preparing to cook it. This produced 
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retaliation from Dhréngadra; one outrage provoked anotber; the 
Limbdi Raja was implicated in the quarrel ; nor was it settled until 
every village of the Wadhwan tdlukah, consisting of upwards of 
sixty, was laid waste save four, and the walls of Wadhwan itself 
breached. The other talukakhs suffered in proportion.’ 


The above story is given in detail by Kinloch Forbes in the Ras 
Mala. Finally peace was made in a.p. 1806, and shortly after, 
Prathiréj] died. He was succeeded by his son Jdlamsingji who 
was then only a year and a quarter old. | 


Jdlamsingji being a minor, his mother Bdiréj conducted the 
affairs of the state, and in a.p. 1807-8 Colonel Walker concluded 
the tribute settlement of the Kathiawdr chieftains. The Wadhwan 
tribute was fixed as fcllows : 


Peshwa’s share isa oe | .. Re. 25,922 8 0 


Jundgad zortalabi », 2682 0 O 
Ahmadabad sukhii 3s 87 0 8 


Rs. 28,691 8 8 





In addition to this a certain amount is paid to the British 
Government as tribute for the villages held by Wadhwan in the 
Ahmadabad district. Béiréj now repaired the town walls and 
devoted her attention towards repopulating the villages laid waste 
in the recent hostilities, and in appeasing old feads. Jdlamsing 
never made much of a figure and died in 1827, and was 
succeeded by his only son Réjsingji, who like his father was but 
an infant of a year old on his accession to the gadi, he having been 
born in 1826. Bair&j] conducted the affairs of the state 
during the minority of Réjsingji as she had done in the time of 
Jdlamsing. But in 1832 a dispute ocourred between Bajirdj 
mother of Réjsingji and Béiréj, as to who should exercise the 
right of penitianalie over the minor, that is in effect to say, who 
should wield the entire power of the state. Finally, Bajira] ousted 
her rival who took shelter at Dhrdngadra, and settled herself 
triumphantly at Wadhwaén, 


Although there was at this time a Political Agent on behalf of — 


the British Government at Rajkot, he did not interfere further 
than by placing an official at Wadhwan with instructions to keep 
the peace. Bdirdj endeavoured in vain to obtain an order to oust 
her rival, and after staying some time in R&éjkot in the vain hope 
of — Agency interference in her favour, she retired sullenly 
to Dhrangadra. And seeing that the Agency did not seem inclined 
for active interference, she resolved to oust her hated rival by force 
of arms. With this view she had kept the town garrison in her 
pay and had flattered and cajoled the mercantile population. Now 
collecting a large body of Jats and mercenaries, she marched on 
Wadhwaén and effected an entrance into the city in 1833, and 
expelling Bajiréj took possession of the imbecile Rajsingji. The 
Agency official merely reported matters to the Political Agent and 
placed a guard over Béjirdj to protect her from personal violence. 
But as the Agency did not interfere even on this outrage and gross 
disrespect of British authority, Bajiréj after a few months quitted 
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Wadhwéin, and after staying a short time at Lathi and Limbdi took 


States and Places, UP her residence at Wadhw&n in a subordinate position. Bairdj 
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on the other hand was supreme at Wadhwaén until her death in 
1851. 


R4jsingji amongst other wives married Nadniba of Khevélia, a 
Morbi Bhayéd, and by her had a son named Chandrasingji who was 
born in 1841. Naniba died when Chandrasingji was about three 
years of age. As a dispute arose between Béjird) and Baird as 
to who should take charge of him, Government with a view to 
protecting him from these two ambitious women, placed him under 
the charge of Ré&jsingji’s mother Bonjiba, who was called the 
R&éthor Ma, and a residence was allotted to her at Nadg-Nes. 
Chandrasing}i married Bajiréj, daughter of the present or 
Jayasingji of Dhrol. This lady and her mother were at that time 
on bad terms with the Dhrol chief, and were residing at the court of 
the Pélitd4na chief who was maternal uncle of Bajiraj and brother of 
her mother. Thakor Pratdépsingji married Bajiréj to Chandrasingji 
from Péliténa in 1857. But this lady, showing much spirit and 
influence over her husband, died young as has been unhappily 
the custom in the house of Wadhwan. Chandrasingji then 
married Méjiréj of Boru, a Vaghela holding under Dholka. She 

ve birth to Dajiréj the present chief in 1861, and to Kaélubha his 

rother in 1863. Chandrasingji died in 1862 under somewhat 
suspicious circumstances. | 


In 1874 the indomitable Bdéjir4) again endeavoured to obtain 
ossession of the Thdkor Rajsingji. She got up an English 
baisiates and attorney and actually managed for a time to get 
R4jsingji in her power. Bat the intrigue was cut short by the 
interference of the Agency, and Béajirdj’s schemes again failed. 
Shortly afterwards in 1875 Rajsingji died and was succeeded by 
Chandrasingji’s son Déjird4j. During the minority of Déjird) the 
state was managed by Government till 1881 when Daéjirdéj was 
entrusted with the sole administration of the state. The present 
Thakor D&jira) and his younger brother Kalubha were both educated 
at the Rajkumér College at Rajkot. Dd&jiréj visited in 1883 
England and other parts of Europe with Mr. Warden the Assistant 


Political Agent. 


At the village of Anindra is a well with an inscription, stating it 
to have been built in a.p. 1665, Samvat 1721, by V&ghela Bhanji the 
son of Lakhmanji, the son of Khetoji, the son of Sédulji, the son of 
Asdji, the son of Jodha4ji, the son of Shrimal Réna of the royal race 
of Bhiéliya (R4&jkul Bhéliya), his mother being daughter of Naéranji 
the son of Bhavanji, the son of RAna Shri Méngoji. Though it 
does not appear of what place the Vaghela was a resident nor of 
what family was this Rana Shri Mangoji, yet the expression Raéjkul 
Bhéliya is interesting from its similarity to the word Balhéra. It 
means no doubt of the royal race of the Bhal country, which was 
essentially a VAaghela district. There is an ancient well in Wadhwan 
called the Madhav Vdv bearing the date Samvat 1850, a.p. 1294, 
purporting to have been built by a Ndgar Brdéhman whose statue 
and that of his wife are still im the well. From the inscription it 
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is to be gathered that he was son of Shn Shém but his own name 
is not distinct. His wife was daughter of Shri Sadul and was also 
a Nagar by caste. Report attributes this well to Madhav the 
minister of Vaghela Karan Ghelo the last of the Anhilvéda sovereigns. 
There is yet another more ancient inscription in the well known 
as the Ganga Vav, dated Sumvat 1225, a.p. 1169, but the only 
words legible are ‘the brave warrior Shri Vijaya.’ The images in 
the Jain temples which were buried in the earlier Muhammadan 
times and have since been dug up and installed in their present 
shrines bear dates about this period. 


Wadhwa'n Camp or Civil Station is situated about three 
miles west of Wadhwan city and sixty-six miles north-east of Rdéjkot 
and 104 miles north-north-west of Bhavnagar. It is connected 
with Ahmadabad and Bombay by the B. B. and C. I. railway, with 
Bhavnagar by the Bhdvnagar-Wadhwan railway, and with RAjkot 
by an excellent bridged road and with Dhrangadra by a fair made- 
road. The ground on which the station is built is leased from the 
Wadhwan Darbdr and Dudhrej Grdsiaés respectively for an annual 
rent of Rs. 2250 to Wadhwan, and Rs. 250 to Dudhrej. There is a 
good market or bazdr in the station and a clock tower presented by 
Mr. Jardine of the Bombay Civil Service, a jail, school, dispensary, 
and the usual public offices. Amongst other buildings are a good 
dharmshala, a travellers’ bungalow, a cotton market, a grain and 
vegetable market, and a talukddri school where the sons of Grasids, 
who are unable to afford the expense of the Rajkumar College can 
obtain a good education. There is a good tank im the station which 
lies on the northern bank of the Bhogévoriver. The B. B. and C. I. 
railway opened their extension line to this place in May 1872, and the 
Bh&vnagar-Wadhwan line was opened hither in December 1880. 
To give an idea of the expansion of the export and import trade, 
especially of the import trade in grain, the following figures will be 
useful, In 1872, 1192 tons of grain were imported, and 1952 tons 
of cotton exported. In 1879, 19,372 tons of grain were imported, 
and 5520 tons of cotton exported. And there seems little doubt 
but that these figures will be exceeded in the course of a few years. 
It seems probable that the Wadhwén-Bhavnagar line will bring 
a great increase to the passenger traffice on the B. B. and C. I. 
extension. It may divert cotton from going through Viramgém and 
Ahmadabad to Cambay in the fair season, but it will no doubt add 
to the goods traffic during the rainy season. But this railway will 
no doubt deal a severe blow to Dholera and other small ports in the 
Gulf of Cambay, and tend more than ever to concentrate trade to 
the more important trade centres of Wadhwdén and Bhé&vnagar as 
far as this province is concerned. The population of Wadhwaén 
Camp was according to the census of 1872 2500, and according 
to that of 1881 3091 souls. 
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KATHIAWAR CHIEFS AND TALUKDARS, 1882. 














Nam- 
Area in} Popula- Caste or 

Stare. a on, pi aay of the Ruling vil. 

es. 1881. : Prince. lages.|} To whom. |Amoun 





Jhdladvdd. Res. 
Dhrangadhra l...| 1156 99,686 | 6,00,000 | Jh&la Rajput.| 125 ga and 
0 
Vank&ner ] ees 8965 30,491 2,00,000 Do. ee 76 D 
Limbdi 1 Si 332 48,063 | 2,60,000 Do. | 72 Do 
Wadhwin 1]... +288 | += 42,500 | 8,560,000 Do. ...] 31 Do. 
Lakhtar 1 ea 243 28,208 | 1,00,000 Do. on re ) | Do. 
Sdylal ..  ..., 296] 16,991! 75,000 Do. | 387 Do. 
Chuda 1... aus 77 13,496 91,726 Do. 18 Do, 
Muli la. see 134 19,832 60,000 vee Raj-| 19 Do. 
put. 
Bajana 1... oot 185 15,877 52,000 | Jat Malik 26 Do. 
Vanod 1... sist 68 6766 12,107 Do 8 |British 
Pétri ae oe 40 8877 Kunbi 7 Do. 
R&jpar 2A 15 1674 14,000 | Jhala Rajput. 2 shay and 
un 
Vadod 2A : 14 1600 21,000 Do. 8 Do. 
128 16,968 60, Malik 32 | British 
Chotila 2A - 108 7939 21,874 | Kathi 85 | British and 
Junigad. 
. 18 1140 Do : 8 Do. ‘ 
A’nandpar 2A .. 180 5725 29,113 88 Do. 
Bhoika 2A 30 4308 : Jhila Rajput. 8 Do. 
R4i S4nkli2a ... 6 721 9009 | Kunbi 9] British and 
G&iikvéd 
Paliyfd 3A oa: 85 9662 40,000 | K&thi 15 | British and 
Junégad. 
Karmad 2A ___.... 8 648 5117 | Jh&la Rajput. ] Do. 
Kanthfria 2A... 14 3260 10,407 Do. - 3 Do. 
Kf&rol 2A ... aes ll 1825 6185 Do. - 2 Do. 
KamAlpur 2A ... 4 737 2700 Do. . 1 | British 
Khambhlév 24 ... 10 1446 4579 Do. 2 a herp and 
Gedi 2A ... aS, li 1327 4286 Do. 2 Do. 
Chachfna 2A .... 6 782 2298 Do. 1 | British 
Chhaldla 2A sa. 5 800 2300 Do. l sb and 
a 
Jakhan 2A 8 708 1578 Do. 1 Do. 
Kh4ndia 2A 5 785 Do. 1 Do. 
Talsina 2A 48 3661 23,922 Do. 4 Do 
Tévi2a .., 12 777 2711 Do. 1 Do 
Deviia 3A 11 1040 5282 Do. s 2 Do. 
Darod 2A 4 876 1180 Do. “ 1 Do. 
Pal4li 2A 4 679 Do. s3 2 Do. 
Bhathan 2A 4 3159 Do. is 1 Do. 
B da 2A 19 2289 11,881 Do. 8 Do. 
Bhadving 2A. 15 928 5544 Do. = 2 Do. 
Lallyéd 2A 4 788 2860 Do. = 1 | British 
2A ee. 3 2673 Do. ss 1 Do. 
Samla 3A... ss 18 1880 7625 Do. 2 phere and 
un 
Sahuka 2.4 6 920 2650 Do. 1 Do. 
Untdi 3A 6 481 1955 Do. 1 Do. 
Ankevilia 2A 17 2246 14,860 Do. 8 Do. 
Jhim 2A 4 561 4124 Do. 1 | British 
Kheraéli 2A 11 1658 10,611 Do. 2 Do. 
Gundifli 2A 15 1706 12,000 Do. 2 Do. 
Jhamer 2A 718 4016 Do. 1 Do. 
Dudhrej 2A 12 2183 18,342 Do. 2 A ltoae and 
un 
Bhdlala 2A 6 641 Do. : 1 | British 
Vana 24 24 3404 22,818 Do. 8 ec facar es and 
un 
Vithalgad 1A 23 1909 15,000 | Ka Pra- 1 ee 
a. 
Kesria 2A ie 3 281 1651 | Jhéla Rajput. 1 | British 
Munjpér 2A 3 548 $225 | Parmar Raj- 1 Do. 


pas 
cr 


t. 
15,764 | 1,00,000 | Koli 


P 


Thinjhdvéda 2A . 
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Appendix. KATHIAWAR CHIEFS AND TALUKDARS, 1882 —conitnued. 
Cuzrs, 
1882. 






Jhdldodd—contd. 
Bhérejda 2A 
Bhimora 2A 
Bémanbor 2A 
Mevisa 2A 
MA&tra-Timba 


1 | Junfgad 1 ave 


II | J&farabad 1 
IlI | Porbandar 1 


III | Béntva (Ma&né- 
vadar) 2. 
IV, V Jetpur 2 eee 
and 























VI 
V | Béntva-Gidad 2... 
V | Vasévad 2 a 68 4 
V | Ded&n 2... 80 8 
VI | Bagasra 2 56 8 
VI | Vinchhévad 2 .. 9 1 
VI | Kuba 2 ... sie 1 1 
ViI | Kéthrota 2A... 1 1 
VII | Khijadia 2A 1 1 
Kaner vat 2 1 
Garamli-Moti 2A. 9 1 
Gaeramli-Néni 2A. 2 1 
Gadhia 2A a ll 2 
Charkha 2A 10 2 
Jhimka 2A 7 1 
Dholarva 2A 4 1 
Maniviv 2A 5 1 
L4&kh& 2A 6 1 
Monvel 2A 3] 3 
Vekaria 2A 8 | 
Vaghvadi 3A 3 1 
Halaria 2A 6 é 
Sil4na 2A 4 1 
Dahida 3A 9 8 
Gigaséran 2A .. 6 1 
Haldr. 
I | Nav&nagar 1 20,00,000 
ll | Morvi 1 ... 8,35,849 
II | Dhrol 1 ... 1,17,216 
II | R&jkot1 ... 1,83, 180 
II | Gonadal 1... 12, 46,118 
IV | Virpur 1 ... 85,197 
IV | Kotra S&ngini 1. 72,896 
AIV | Mélial ... ae 67 ,966 
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KATHIAWAR CHIBFS AND TALUKDARS, 1882—conttnued. 





SLABS. STATR. 


Hdldr—contd. 
Mengni 1... 
Gavridad 1 


V 
V 
Vv | Pall wat 
Vv | Gadhka 1 a 
V | Jalia DevAnil ... 
BhAdva 1 ae 


Rajpara | 
Kotharia 1A 
Shapur 1A 
Lodhika lA 
Vad4li 2A 
Khirasra lA _... 
Sis&inyChandli 2A 
Virv4o 2A evi 
Kanksifli 2A 
Mowa 2A aa 
Kotra Nayfini 2A. 


Kinpar Ishwa- 
ria 2A. 
Bhalgdm Baldhoi 
2A. 
Drafa 2A 
Satodad Vavdi 2A 
Mulila Deri 2A... 
Amrapar 2A 
Gohilvad. 
] | Bhavnagar 1 


II | Palitana 1 
Vala 1 
Jasdan 2 


Lathi 1 


Babra 2 A bi 
Kotra Pitha 2A... 


Bhadli 2A oak 
Itria 2A we a 
Vankia 2A 
Kariana 2A 


Kamadhia 2A ... 


Derdi-Janb4i 2A. 
KambhA&la 2A 


R&andhia 2A 
A’kdia 2A 


Nilvala 2A 
Khijadia 2A 


Bildi 2A ... a 
Limbda 2A ; 


Vavdi Dhar- 
v&la 2A. 

Bhojavadar 2A ... 
Samadhifla Cha- 
baria 2A. 

Khifjadia 2A... 
Vangadhra 2A ... 
Gad nla QA 
Katodia 2A ; 





B 613—89 





" 


Area in| Popula- 
tion 


pas 
a = IARAOe © tS] 


305 
140 
110 


& 


nr 
oe] 


om pot 
OOaw 


noe & Nw wm 8 C8 APMP 


fo: ] 


a 
pas tet > pet 








Ra. 
20,000 
18,000 
10,000 
10,000 
13,000 
11,0v0 
12,000 
15,000 
6500 
25,000 
2'00 
19,000 
7600 
1000 
1200 
2000 
6000 
5000 
2000 
60,000 
12,000 
14,000 
1804 16,000 
400,328 | 25,00,000 
49,271 | 5,00,000 
17,019 | 1,64,000 
29,037 | 2,00,000 
6804 70,000 
7004 40,000 
7186 60,000 
4089 26,000 
1052 4000 
1722 14,000 
8156 21,000 
772 6500 
732 2500 
890 6000 
539 2500 
128 1000 
612 21460 
265 2400 
416 3000 
1839 25,000 
2217 10,050 
1107 5000 
1414 6500 
995 2400 
447 2000 
355 3000 
809 2000 


or Race 


Caste 
of the Ruling 


ce. 





Jideja Raj. 
put. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


55 


SISSSISSSSS 


Gohil R&wal 
Rajput. 


Gohil Rajput. 


Gohil R&wal 
Rajput. 
KAt 


Gohil R&wal 
Rajput. 
KAth 
Do. 


mad 
Sindi oe 
Gohil Rajput. 


| N um-| 
ber of 
Vil- 


TRIBUTARY. 


lages.| To whom. |Amount 


bund 


—" 
we =~ POO Nh POOC]OR aA CC 


[= 


+ oo 8 poms 


645 


100 
41 
61 








British 3412 
British and' 1621 
Junagad 
Do. 1647 
Do. 845 
G&ikv4d 118) 
ae a and| 1632 
un : 
Doe 3163 
Do. 1246 
Do. 610 
Do. 1692 
Do. $24 
Do. 2716 
Do. 946 
Do. 193 
Do. 111 
Do. 158 
Ghikvad and 687 
Jun : 
British and 347 
Jundgad. 
Do. 262 
Do. 4871 
Do. 1927 
Do. 1454 
British 611 
British, G4ik-|1,54,499 
. Ad, and 


Junfigad. 


9202 
British, G4ik-| 10,660 
vAd, and 
Junégad. 
G4ikvad and} 2007 
Jun&gad. 
British and| 5578 
Jundgad. 

1357 

335 


Do... 
Included in KjambhAla 


British and 1157 
Junagad. 
British and| 524 
Jundyad. 
British and 154 
unégad. 
G&ikvéd and 1212 
Junaégad. 
Do. es 1530 
Do. 550 
Do. 2280 
Do. 427 
Do. 104 
Do. 196 
Do. 221 
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KATHIAWAR CHIEFS AND TALUKDARS, 1882—continued. 


| Caste or Race ss er 


Supposed | of the Ruling! yi). 





| Area in | Popula- 
tion, 



































| 
(CLASS. STATE. | Square A 
Miles. 1881, | Revenue Prince, eee a 
| 
| Gohilvdd—contd. | Re. | Re. 
| Songad 2A ail 1 1181 2000 | Gohil Rajput. 1 | Géikvad and| S72 
| | | Junagad. 
Panchvada 2A...) 78 | 441| 1500/ Do...) 1 Do. | 2 
| Toda Todi 2A ...| l 612 3500 | Do. =) Do. soot = «48 
| Vavdi Vach4ni 2A./ 71 275 3000 | Do, as, 3 Do. ..| $84 
Cham4rdi 2A... 7 2117} 9000} Do. 4 1 Bo. |. alee 
Pachegam 2A 10 3655 | 37,000 | Do. a 8 Do. w-.| 2302 
Chitrivav 2A . | l $21 | 600 | Do, obel 1 Do. - 529 
| Ramanka 2A | 2 509 | 1500 | = Do. wr 4 Do. | G72 
| Vadod 2A 60 2 | 877 2200 Do. ate 1 Do. 1102 
Alampur 2A | 3 | 598 4000 | Do. bi 1 Do. 1397 
| Dhola 2A 1 | 304 1500 Do. oe] 1 Do. a! 
GadhaAli 2A = 5 | 2185 9000 Do. evel 3 Do. | 2oee 
Samadhialia(Cha-| 6 | 135 860 | Chéran Ri | | wewess eos 
| Yan) 2A, | 
| Ratanpar Dha-| 3 921 5850 |Gohil Réwal) 3 | G&ikvaéd and $03 
| manka 2A, | Rajput. Junégad, 
| Ditha 2A | 50 | 9352 | 23,000 | Sarvaiya Raj-| 24| Do. —...| 5888 
| | | | | 
livej 2A... = 7 | 904 5200 Do. om 2 Do. bat 290 
| Ranigém 2A... 3 738 25,566 | Sarvaiya Raj-| 1/| Gaikwad ...) Tis 
| | put and K4&-| 
thi. 
| Chok 2A... | 4 1264 6800 | Sarvaiya Raj-| 2) G&ikvfd and) 417 
| | put. Junégad. 
| Morchopna 2A .. 88 | 729 700 | Kamlia Ahir. 1 Do. ba 16 
| Gandhol 2A __,,, 53 | 191 2000 | Gohil Rajput. 1 Do. —~aA. ou 
| Jalia Kaéyaji 2A...| l | 608 2200 | Sarvatya Ral, } Do ...| 18 
rut. 
| Rohisala 2A 1 854 8101 | , Do. - 1 Do. lil 
Pah 2A .. 55a | 800 | 2550 Do. sosl 1 | Do. 4 319 
Boddnones 2A ... &8 157 1052 Ka&mlia Ahir.) 1 Do. “A 112 
| Jundpddar 2A ... 31 | 199 | 550 | Khasia Koli...| 1 Do. ; 50 
| Sitanones 2A... 07 | 411 | 950 | Kamlia Abir.| 1 Do. - 16? 
Shevdivadar 2A .| 1 | 246 975 | Khasiakoli ...| 1 Do. : 60 | 
Sanila 2A | 51 500 | 2700 | Sarvaiya Raj- I Do. Sz 
| ut. 
| SamadhiAla 2A ., l 957 | 8000 | 4 Do. ie | ] Do. - 518 
| Rajpara 2A | l 610 2525 Do. l Do. - 274 
| Chiroda 2A 72 241 900 | Doz 1 Do. . 13 
Vijanones 2A .. 29 175 490 | Khasiakoli ... 1 | Giikvaid . 31 
| Vadal 2A < 2 545 2550 | K4mlia Ahir.) 1 Do. 154 
Dedarda 2A 2 | 821 4100 | Sarvaiya Raj-| 1/ Do «| Ms 
| ut. 
| Jilia MAnaji 2A .| 1 180 2000 . Do. 1 Do. i 3] 
| Kanjarda 2A | 98 | 297 2500 | Do. a I Do. ae 123 
| Bhand4ria 2A ...| 3 910 4800 | Kamlia Ahir. 1 | Géikvéd and) 323 
| | | | Jundgad. 
| - 
EXPLANATION, 


A denotes that the ¢dlukahs are under the jurisdiction of Agency Thandha. 

1 denotes that the custom of primogeniture prevails as regards succession, 

2 denotes that the custom is for equal division of the estate between the brothers 
with or without some mohotap or extra allowance to the eldest. 

Except Jundgad, Navdnagar, and Bhavnagar, none of the chiefs and ¢dludddrs bs 
power to adopt heirs without the permission of Government. 


q 
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The details of salutes allowed to the Kathid4war Chiefs are given in the 


following table : 
Salute Table, 1884. 


NUMBER OF GUNB. NUMBER OF GUNS. 





Strats. a Seched Per. ar apecned Per. 
to the 4) e 
Chiefship. | 20081 Chiefehip.| 208. 
Vaénkaner 
Limbdi 
Dhrol 
R&jkot 
' Péliténa 
| Wadhwain 
POWERS. 
First Class. 


In criminal matters can try any person except British subject for 
capital offences without permission from the Political Agent. 
Civil jurisdiction.—To any extent. 


Second Class. 


Criminal.—Can try their own subjects only for capital offences without 
permission from the Political Agent. 
Civil jurisdiction. —To any extent. 


Third Class. 


Criminal.—Seven years’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to the extent 
of Rs, 10,000 
Civil jurisdiction.—To the extent of Rs. 20,000. 


Fourth Class. 


Criminal.—Three years’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to the exent 
of Rs. 5000. 
Civil jurisdiction.—To the extent of Rs. 10,000. 


Fifth Class. 


Criminal.—Two years’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to the extent 
of Rs. 2000. 
Civil jarisdiction.—To the extent of Rs. 5000. 


Sixth Class. 


Criminal,—Three months’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to the extent 
of Ra. 200. 
Civil jurisdiction.—To the extent of Rs. 500. 


Seventh Class. 


Criminal.—Fifteen days’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to the extent 
of Re. 25. 
Civil jurisdiction.—None. 
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List of Thanahs under the Kathiawar Political Agency with particulars 
regarding the number of estates, villages, & 




















ee 1873, 1874) 1875. 


7 


Be 


ea 


67 
83 
69, 
1,05 
60 


aE! 
553 


esGie 


REGPAT 


EEE 
FRSE 





ond aa 
R qn. 
Rae: k 


ray 
: BS 


x 


BSoNRERZ 
° 


21 j 17 
17 | 18 
14 | 18 


21 | 3 
16 | 2 


17 | 31 


ee Name of Th&nah. 

1 | Wadhwin Civil Station one es 

2 | Chotila ThAna So we 

3 | PAliad do. ; 

4 Bhoika do. é 

i) Dasfiila do. 

6 | Vithalgadh do. 

7 ra do. 

8 | LakhfpAdar do. Z 

0 | Rafdla do. ; 

10 Malia do. bs 

11 Dhrfifa do. ws 

12 Lodhika do. ss 

13 BaAbra do. 

14 | Songadh = do. 

15 | Chawfardi_ do. 

led | DAtha do. 

17 | Chok do. aie 

KATBIAWAR RAINFALL, 1869 To 1881. 
Approx- 
Ri Basi neene 
x ver nor cig a | | 
STATION. Sub- Divisions. other Tract. Sten 1807 ,1868:1869 1870, 1871 
Sea 
Level 
Ambfran A | Navanagar Demat .. we lo | 15] 8] 14 
Atkot ; ; Do Bhadar o ae { oe | 12] 154 10 
BRabra ; | Bébra (T) Bhavnagar : 19 | 25 | 25 | 13 | 15 
Dagasra ; ..| Bagasra (T) — ...| Bhadar... ae geratVlends: he Seer ati be 
Hajéon ane ...| Bajana | N.C.S. 47 Boe hea: Il “aces, We eee Il cseae 
Bélambha _... ..| Navanagar A ae oe we |... | 16 | 25 | 19 
Bantva te ..| Bantva ...| Bhadar " ear Peer doe Pek hear 
Barwaha es Navanagar -| Utaoli ... 128 we | wee | 14] 107] 18 
Bhadla or Do. «-| Do. ~ bas. We: hak 4 cede, lM eae ft adie 
Bhadli : ..| Bhadli... Se Bhavnagar i - |. | 14] 16 7 10 
Bhoika ...| Bhoika (T) ..| Bh OB | see Feel aes | ee es 
Bhal ..| Bhavnagar Kh& skhalia 40 |... | ...{... | 13] 2) 
Bhahwad a NavAnagar ...| W.C. 8. mA we | oe | 17] 18 | 18 
Bhéxnagar (Daskroi Bhavnagar ...| Bhavnagar 20 | 37 | 29] 21 | 18 
Dispensary). 

Botad i see Do. ...| Utdoli . 263 | 14 | 22) 17118] 18 
Chm&rdi ...| Cham&rdi(T) ... Bhavnagar ne we | eee | ee | ATED 
Chotila ..| Chotila (T) ...| Bhogiva ad 18 | 24 | 24 | 12] 15 
Chuda ...| Chuda —... ar Do. TIO Weese Nek Paw ee Pe 
Dasida ne .| Dasdda (T) ..| N.C. 8. Aa ... | 63 1 18 | 14] 20 
Drangadhra ... Dhrangadhra ...| N.C. 8. ESO: fae) nae [ease eeest eae 
Dhrfpha ...| Dhr&pha (T) Bhadar ae ie At met Pee ih bos ACS 
Gadhda ..| Bhavnagar Bhavan ; 16 , 38 | 23 | 12] 16 
Gogo .| Gogo E. C. 8 . Sie Pee, eee, (eee 
Gondal Gonda) Bhadar , ee (merece) Wena Deere! [eee 
Hadiana Navanagar W.c. 8 go se 18 | 19 | 15 
Jafarébéd JAfarabad S.C. 8S. ; s eee ta ore (ae 
Jasdan ...| Jasdan Bhadar.. . a ot Titec AT teas 
Jodhpur .. | Nav&nagar Do. i ¥ 18 | 16 | 12 
Jodia a Do. Und... aac oa 15 | 25 | 21 
Junfigad , ...| Jundgad ... Bhadar... sil at Seed Gude h ee 
Kalavad : ...| Navanagar Und, “a ee 15 | 12] 13 
Kandorna ‘ Do. Ww. c. 8 389 | ... 13] 12) 112 
Khambélia ... af Do. Ww.c.8 wy ae 16/14; 8 
Khijadia ...| Khijadia (T) Shetrunji ie 44 | 35] 21 
Kotda Séng4ni | Kotda., BhAadar.. oe Se ee re eee ere 
Kundla a ..| Bhavnagar Shetrunji 495 | 19 | 236) 97 | 14! 9 
Lakhtar Me ...| Lakhtar .., N.C. S. as ere) een eer eee Wee 
LAlpur ; ..| NavAnagar W. C. S. a, -o |... | 18 | 19] 14 
Lilia oe se pat ad ...| Shetrunji ae 15 | 26 | 20] 14 | 22 
Limri es .| Lim - .| Bhogava a sie P cee-| ace. | awe) 2O 
Lodhika ie Lodhika (T) ...| Bhadar... oe ne era) eee Mer ag mee 
Lakhap&dar ... .| U&kbfpidar (T),..| Shetrunji és 85 | 26 | 18 | 15 | 10 
Mahuva ...| Bhavnagar 1, 8. C0. 8, 2S | 18] 22) 18/16) 9 
Malia _.| Malia Machhu ve aoe ere eer (re ee ame 
Modpur .| Navdnagar ..| Und... ae wef oe | 16 | 24] 15 
Morvi Morvi Machhu Ma eee ey 








WV 
17 | &o 
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a) 
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KATHIAWAR RAINFALL, 1869 TO 1881—continued, 
Approx- 
River Basi Liens 
ver n or | Height Aver- 
STATION. Snb-Divisions. other Tract. | above 1876 187 7)1878'1879) 1880 1881) Total. age. 
Ambaran | Navinagar ...| Demal . | 14]16] 45 | 80/16] 566] 302] 23 
Atkot es Do. ...| BbAdar ; 22 | 12 | 63 | 21 {| 83 | 27] 2a4] 21 
Bibra .| Babra (T) ..| Bhavnagar , 13 | 18 | 88 | 16 {/ 21] ... 266 | 20 
Bayasra ...{ Bagasra (T) .| Bhadar ie |... | 48112) 237 ... 83 | 27 
sues ves ...| Bajana . | N.C. S. 47 | 18 | 14 | 27 | 17} 20 | 22! 172)! 19 
Balambha ..| NavAnayar wo} Aji ee 17 | 19 | 57 | 25} 28)... | 863 | 27 
Bantva ...| Bantva ...{ Bhidar — 19 | 11 | 96 | 15 | 22 | 36; 264] 29 
Rarvala .| Navanagar | Utaoli 128 | 21) 19;90/ 97) 38; 33 | 330] 25 
Bhadla me Do. Do. aa we | cee | oe | 21] 231 19 64] 21 
Bhadli | Bhadli... ...| Bhavnagar a 37; 11/73]... ]... |... | 246] 2 
Bhoika ...| Bhoika (T) ...| Bhogava 98 | 20) 9 | 40/17) 30]... | 182] 22 
Bhal | Bhavnagar ...| Khakhalia 40 | 19/13] 40!15)16/18] 239] 19 
Bhanvad ; ..| Navanayar ..| W. C5. ibe 8 | 14 | 78; 14/118 | 56! 3825; 2g 
Bhavnayar (Daskrvi, Bhavnagar .| Bhavnayar 33 | 19 |] 55 | 24 |] 26 | 28 | 401] 26 
Dispensary). 
Botad et GG Do. ...| Utholi 263 | 12/13 | 65 | 16] 32/11] $11 {1 2% 
Chamiardi | Chamfrdi (T) ...) Bhavnagar a 28 | 16 | 63 | 23 | 27 |... | 267 | 24 
Chotila ..| Chotila (T) Bhogava er 19} 9 | 54,17 | 20]... 298 | 21 
shuda ..| Chuda eae Do. 179 | ... | 138 | 14 | 16 | 22 | 2) 86 | 17 
Dasida ie ..| Dasida (T) | N.C. 8. a 20 | 14 | 85 | 19] 24]... | 207] 22 
Dhrangadhra... Dhrangadhra ...| N.C. 8. wis 160 | 20; 12] 24/16] 21 ;18{] 155] 17 
Dhrapha 2; | Dhrapha (T) _ ...{ Bhadar... a aie 7| 6/56] 11) 16]... ] 187] 18 
Gadhd&é ‘ ., Bhivnagar ...| Bhavnagar. 17 |} 18 | 54) 18 | 24)18] 842) 922 
(ioyo és | Gozo fey | ELC. 8. 23,18 | 36} .. ] ...]... 1 186] 26 
Gondal te ...| Gondal Bhadar 18 | 9} 88) 22)19]... |] 234] 26 
Hadiana 8 | Navinagar W.C.8 18} 11/ 70; 18} 19] 51] 291] 22 
Jafarabad .| Jafarabad 8S. C.S 15 | 66 | 89 | 26 | 28 | 20] 384] 42 
Jasdan ..| Jasdan Bhadar 16 | 11 | 51 | 20; 29 | 27} 208] 23 
Jodhpur .| Navfinagar Do. 6} 6; 75 | 15) 19) 44] 284; 2 
Jodia ; sai Do. Und 16 | 17 | 68 | 26 | 23 | 69 | 848) 26 
Janiapad es | Jundigad ... Bhadar 32 | 14 |104 | 34 | 37 | 46] 887] 38 
Kialivad ..| Navinagar Und a 21] 7), 57), 8] 14] 32] 2417] 18 
Kandorna Do. . | W.C.S. 389 | 12; 9 | 90; 13117) 82] 2691 20 
Khambalia Do. | W.C. 8. cS 11 | 10 |; 84 | 14 | 20; 40 | 276| 21 
Khijadia | Khijadia(T) — ...| Shetrunji 26] 17 | 72: 19] 26]... | 363] 30 
Kotda Sangini | Kotda . ...| Bhadar a 17 | 6 | 67 | 24; 19 | 30} 208] 323 
Kundla ee .| Bhavnagar ...| Shetrunji 495 | 18/11] 62; 17 | 22} 18 {| 301] 20 
Lakhtar ‘ .| Lakhtar ... | N.C.S. ee 20; 6; 26; 18/18/16; 162] 16 
Lalpur ‘ ..| NavAnagar | W.C. 8S. 6/12) 68 /16/;12|20; 246] 18 
Lilia as | Bhavnagar .| Shetrunji 1h] 16 | 64! 18} 17 | 23] 330] 22 
Limri* : | Limri... ..{ Bhogdava : 20 | 13 | 44, 19 | 30 | 18 | 250] 22 
Lodhika : ...| Lodhika (T) _ ...| Bhddar ” 1v | 11 | 67 | 20) 9]... ] 2138] 28 
Likhapdidar ... .| Lakb4padar (T)...| Shetrunji gas 18} 8/50/12) 15]... | 266] 18 
Mahuva ..| Bhavnagar oe on One 2 | 18 | 18) 50; 20| 21; 15; 816) 21 
Milia ..| Malia ..| Machhu oli 19 | 16; 36|... | 21 | 42) 134] 26 
Modpur ...| Navanagar | Und ie 11; 11 | 68; 9/18 | 385] 202] 22 
Morvi .| Morvi ...| Machhu 20; 10 | 32} 18; 17 | 47 | 214) 21 
Approx- 
. River Basi Heigh 
7 ver nor eight mT -e r 
STATION. Snb-Divisions. other Tract. above |1867 1868/1869 1870 1871)1872}1873|1874|1875 
Sea 
Level. 
Muli ° .| Mali | Bhogdva 390 | ... iT ete | Se oeee PAdey: 10 
Nikava .| Navanagar ..| Und —.., hi ” 14; 17] 18} 19] 11] 19 
Navanagar Do. ...| W. OC. 8. er er » | oe | 18 | 16) 198} 16) 19 | 16 
Padadhiri... Do. | Aji aes ‘ie ». | oe | 13 | 17 | 23: | 17) 17] 16 
Pad4na id Do. | W.C.8. " re |... | 16 [16] 16] 14119] 16 
Paliad ...| P&liad (TP) ...| S&k Bhidar .... 415 |... | 204 31]... | 18 | 20] 17 | 15 
Palitana ...| PAlitana .., | Shetranji 250 |... |... | 31 | 28} 18 | 30 | 21 | 31 
Porbandar : Porbandar ..| W.C. 8. ees oe ere © ra eee) er eee eee ee 
Rajkot '  R&fkot Ses a in ies 21 | 28 | 33 | 20 | 24 | 16 | 25 | 28 
Ranpur ‘ .| Nav&énagar | W. C. 8. 190 |... |... | 16 | 27 | 15 | 23 | 27 | 14 
Raval ; Do. | WLC. 8. aes - | 13 | 13 | 11 | 21 | 26 | 12 
Siela ; ..| Siela ie ...| Bhogava a Sie [okey Leese Ga. fi aaa | 18°) 38 
Santhali : .| Navanagar ..| BhAdar 500 |... |... |] 11 | 17 | 16 | 22) 14 | 18 
Sihor ws ...| Bhavnagar .| Bhavnagar 107 | 16} 33 | 20] 11 | 12 | 19] 18] 25 
Songad ; ...| Songad (TT)... Do. 102 | 22 | 43 | 22] 17 | 14 | 27 | 18 | 21 
Talija ..| Bhavnagar ...| Shetrunji 881 | 19) 30; 17 | 15 | 38 | 21] 14) 24 
Umrala ae Do. ...| Bhavnagar we 23 | 26 | 22 | 15 | 17 | 22 | 22 | 25 
Wadila es ...| Navanagar | W.C. 8. Sf we | wee | 14] 14] 17 | 22 | 26 | 17 
Wadhwin _,,, ...| Station (T) | Bhogiva 207 |} 15 | 30} 27} 10 | 16 | 16; 17 | 21 
Do. ne | Town... Do. san | vee | 31 1 15 | 14.4191 17 | 16 
Wala . | Wala ..| Bhavnagar ve [cee | 24] 23] 27 4 204 24 
Wank4ner Winkdéner ...| Machhu : eee sed! dae 1 SO 26 
Wanthali Nav anagar | Und 40 138/121 20! is | 15 | 13 


a ee ee eee. - -_ 
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Appendix. KAtuidAwdr RAINFALL, 1869 TO 1881—continued. 
RAINFALL, Approx- 
1869-1881 River Basi oe A 
° . ver n or eig ver: 
STATION. Sub-Divisions. other Tract. | above |1876 1877|1878|1879.1880 1881/ Total. 
Sea 
Level. 
Mull eg ..| Muli cae ..| Bhogvéa 390 ; 11] 8 | 89 | 18 | 22) 23] 151 
Nikf&va .| Navénagar | Und... Sea we foe | we | 8 | 14] 32] 152 
Navan Do. ...| W.C. 8. . 18 | 12 | 62 | 14 | 28} 42 | 270 
Padadh Do. 5 ay = as 7/12) 63 | 18 | 32 | 46 | 22 
Padana ne Do. ee .C.8. rr 19 | 12 | 46; 138 | 10 | 20 | 232 
Pa&liad ioe ...| P&liéd (T) ..| SAk Bh&édar 415 | 20] 14) 47/13 28)... | 262 
Palitana ae ..| Pélitana ... ..| Shetrunji 250 | 28 |; 18) 62|18 | 12;15{ 804 
Porbandar _... ...| Porbandar ...| W. CS. a6 15 | 10) 64; 9; 18 | 20] 142 
R4jkot aug ...| Rajkot ...| Aji ee ses ie 21 | 15 | 52 | 25 | 20 | 86 | 9874 
R&énpur a .| Nav&anagar | W. C. 8. -| 190 |} 12 | 211/22) 7 1 16 | 54} 954 
Raval es ns Do. | W.C. 8. ae 11 | 10/} 69; $j) 14{| 88] 296 
Siela ts ..| B4ela ...| Bhogava tack ated 11} 211] 24; 183} 19} 16] 133 
Santhali a4 ...| Navanagar .| Bhidar : 600 | 19| 8} 60; 11 | 28; 27 | 254} 19 
Sihbor par ...| Bhavnagar Bhavnagar 107 | 30] 12] 56 | 20 | 25; 21] S86; 2 
Songadl bs ...| Bongad (T) as Do. 192 | 18/13] 55/19 | 26] ... | SB! B 
Talija sae ...| Bhavnagar ...| Shetrunji 881 | 38} 19 | 56] 15 | 88 | 28 | 378} 2 
Umrila - aes Do. ..| Bhavnagar ese 22; 11 | 60 | 16 | 22 | 22; 384} B 
Wadala sae ...| Navanagar | W.C.S. eee &§/} 6; 57] 9; 21/48 | 28! 2B 
Wadhwin _... ..| Station (T) ..| Bhogava 207 | 14] 6/| 28) 15 ; 20) ... | 258] 18 
Do. ve ..| Town ve Jes Do. ne 18; 7 | 29/17 | 29 /}137 | 237! 18 
Wala sé ...| Wala men ...| Bhavnagar ste 80] 14) 56; 19 | 85 | 21; 313/ & 
Wank&ner _.., ..| W&ank&nor ...| Machhu er 24/10; 20} 18 | 144 31 | 189; 19 
Wanthali aa .| Navanagar | Und... eaal ies 13 | 10 | 46 | 18 | $0 | 41 | 298; 23 
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List of the principal thandahs of the Moghal Government in Kathidwar, 
derived from an original Gujarati list drawn up by the first Native Agent 


of the British Government in Kathiawéar. 


It will be understood that 


this list is by no means exhaustive, and some of the names are difficult to 
identify : 


9) 1m GO bo 


mob 


THANAHS UNDER THE SorRATH SARKAR. 


Haweli Junagadh. 

Majhevadi, 

Dhor§aji. 

Bagasra. 

Anmreli. 

Jhad? (this cannot be 
identified, but it may be 
Jalia). 

Loliana. 

Mangrol (including bandar). 

Lathi. 

Patan Deva (including 
bandar) Verawal ? 

Kodinér (including bandar). 

Una ——- bandar) 
Nawa Bandar 

Mendarda, 

Bandhr (not 
possibly Bordi. 

Bilkha. 

Dhéréi (probably Dhara 
bandar). 

Nagasri (including bandar) 
Belébandar. 

Malikpur (including bandar) 
not identified. 

Dungar (including bandar). 

Dhantarwad. 

Daulatabad (not identified). 

Khuntavda. 

Hathasni-chok. 


identified), 


. Artheja (probably Arthila 


or even Aidwe}). 
Palitana, 
Gariddhar. 
Mandvi. 
Ralgond. 
Mahnowa (including bandar). 


30. 


Taléja (including bandar) 
Sultanpur. 

Goghabarah. 

Sihor. 

Bantwa. 

Bhad (now under Porbandar). 

Kutiana. 

Porbandar. 

Navi-bandar. 

Dhank. 

Upleta. 

Jagat, otherwise 
Dwarka. 

Gondal. 

Sultanpur Devli. 

Wansawad. 

Bhimrad. 

Karidna. ° 

Sarwa. 

Morbi. 

Rangpur. 

Panchasia. 

Tankéra. 

Muhammadnagar (Halwad). 

Rajkot. 

Sardhaér (Masumabad). 

Jetpur. 

Ranpur. 

Jasdan. 

A‘nandpur. 

Bhadla. 

Piprali. 


called 


. -Derwan. 


Chorwad. 

Bagh Chamanprr. ) Not 
Janhanj. identi- 
Asélu. fied. 


THANAHS OF THE SARKAR OF ISLAMNAGAR. 


Islamnagar Hawelli. 
mbran. 

Kélawad. 

Kandorna. 


oS 


Latipur. 
Pardhari. 


Dhrol. : 


Appendix. 
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Appendix. The following 9 districts (mahals) were held in jagir by * Jam Tamachi : 
Moauab ‘ : | 
ger ae 1. Khambhalia. 7. Bordi (probably Dedh) As these are men- 
ome 2. Mian. Bordi near the Barda | es ea 
3. Ranpur. Hills). bably io; : 
4. Visdwara. 8, Dhrol. ee aa che 
5. Gadhka. 9, Drapha. word joint occurs 
6. Bhaénwad. above also. 
Tr indus IN JHALAWAR PRANT. 
1. Wadhwan. - 2. Shahpur. 3. Jambu. 
In all 75 thdndhe the districts held in jdgir by Jam Tamachi, not being 


counted. 


a ea eee a a 


* This of course refers to the time when this Sarkér was Khalsah during the reign 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb. 


IN DEX. 


See meee reness 


A. 
Abhpura : hill, 10. 
Aboti Bréhmans : 146. 
Account-books : 206-207, 
Adhevada : village, 355. 
Adtiana : village, 355. 
Adtala : village, 370, 
Agates : 94. 
Ahirs : shepherds, 130, 131, 134, 135. 
Aidvoj : télukah, 355, 
ji: river, 63. 
Ajmer : télukah, 355, 
Axkdia: taélukah, 356. 
Akbar : Moghal emperor (1556-1605), 293. 
Alang : Village, 356. 
Alech : hills, 9, 10. 
Alang Manir : village, 356. 
Alagh Khan: Alé-ud-din Khilji’s commander 
(1297), 284. 
Ald-ud-din Khilji : emperor of Delhi (1295-1316), 
284. 


Alampur : tdlukah, 356. 

Alexander the Great : 128, 272. 

Ambran : village, 356. 

Amrépur: tdlukah, 356-357. 

Amratvel : village, 357. 

Amreli Mahdls: subdivisions and boundaries, 
307 5 aspect, hills, rivers, wells, soil, and climate, 
358 ; forests, animals, 359 ; population, agricul- 
ture, and currency, 360; history, 361-366 ; town, 
366 - 367. 

Anandpur : télukah, 367-368, 

Anderson, Col. W. W. : 222. 

ifs : treasure-carriers, 203, 

Anhilvada-Patan : 109 note 2. 

Ankevéalia : place of interest, 368, 

Ansodar : village, 368 - 369. 

Ant : credit system, 212. 

Antalia : village, 369 - 370, 

Arambhda : see Dwarka. 

Ardoi : village, 370. 

Area: 1. 

Arjansukh : village, 370. 

Ashidpat : village, 370. 

Ashoka’s edicts (8.c. 42) : 272. 

B 613—90 


Aspect : 7 - 8. 
Assar Tomb : light-house, 19. 
Assyrian inscriptions : 127. 


_Atits : beggars, 154 - 155. 


Atkot : village, 370 - 372. 
Audich Brdhmans : 145. 


B. 


Babariavad sub-division : 5. 

Babra : town, 372. 

Babrids : 130-131, 132 - 134, 

Babasir, rock : 29. 

Bad years : 311. 

Bagasra : town, 372, 373. 

Baharvatia : outlawry, 116 and note 1, 117, 329. 

Bahuchara : goddess, 137 note 1. 

Bajana : state, 373. 

Bajanids : rope-dancers, 159. 

Baird, Captain A.W. : 12 note 3, 69 note 1, 77. 

Bagdana : place of interest, 373. ; 

Baldhoi : télukah, 374. 

Balachari : port, 34, 375. 

Balagam : place of interest, 276, 

Balanivay : village, 377. 

Balambha : town, 376. 

Bambhan : stream, 63. 

Bankers : 202 - 203. 

Ballantine, Captain : 306. 

Baéntva : state, 377, 378. 

Barda mountains : 9. 

BarAl : reef, 29. | 

Barvala : town, 377. 

Barton, Col. L. C. : 108, 221, 364, 

Barots : see Bhats. . 

Bava Vila : a Kathi freebooter, 124, and 125 
note 1, 

Bedi : port, 239, 378. 

Beggars : 154-156. | 

Benhadad : king of Damascus, 128. 

Bet : island and port, 19, 31, 67, 242. 

Bhadar : river, 61. 

Bhaddla : town, 379. 

Bhddrod : town, 380. 

Bhdda : talukah, 379. 

Bhédar Kantha : tract of country, 4, 


+14 


Bhadli : village, 379. 

Bhaddva : talakeh, 381. 
Bhadvana : télukah, 387". 
Bhagvatai : crop share, 295, 322. 
Bhaidhar, mangrove island, 29. 
Bhadkodar : téluksh, 382. 

Bhal : tract of comntry, 4. 
Bhaldla : télwkaf, 381. 

Bh : see Baldhvi. 
Bhalgdmda : télakah, 38Z 
Bhambhan : village, 382. 
Bhamodra-Mohota : place of interest, 282. 
Bhanvad : towm 382. | 
Bhandéria : télukab, 382, 384. . 
Bhands : beggars, 160. 
Bhanduri : village, 384. . 
Bhangids : scavengers, 157. 
Bhansdlis : husbandmen, 4h 
Bhathdn : #dukahy!385. 

Bhidts = berde, 135- Ba 
Bhérejra : place of interest, 384 
Bharvads: shephenis, 138. 
Bhatvadar : télukah, 385. 
Bhati Rajputs: 115 

Bhatids : traders, 149. 


INDEX. 


SP: EP po re ow oe. om 0 2 


ee EE Aarts a POT ee A GS i ey NRL RE SAI —_ 


repre = 


Whavwnagar : state and town, 237, 262-265, DI, 


302, 385-397. - 
Bhavsars - calico-printers, 152- 
Bhaydvadar : town, 397. 
Bhensan : town, 398. 
Bherii : port, 241, 39& 
Bhimkata : vilage, 39% 
Bhintora = cave, 30% 
Bhistis : water-drewers, 557. 
Bhogévo : river, 63. ; 
Bhoika : town, 309. 
Bhoira < cave and fort, 309. 
Bhois : fshermen, 154. 
Bhojavadar : talukah, 399. 
Bhudévada : place of interest, 408 
Bhumbhali : village, 400. . 
Bhavaitimbdi - village, 400. 
Bieds : 106. . | 
Bileshwar - village, 200. 
BDilkha : place of interest, 403. 
Bochdrva - village, 402. 
Bodanones : talukah, 402. 
Bohordas : Musalman traders, 162. 
Book-keeping : 206-207. 
Booth, Mr. : 223. 
Bore : the, 47, 48. 
Borrowers : 204 - 205. 
Botéd : town, 402. 
Boundaries : !. 
Brahma Kshatris: writers, 146 - 147. 
Brahmans :‘143 - 146, 


EE oe a 


en eee ee me Pe 


RE es Cres a oO 4 


Bridges : 222 - 223. 
British -: the, 306, 307- 
Brocade-weaving - 26 
Brother Islands : 32. 
Buddhist Caves : 10, 12. 


Buhler, Dr. ; 232 note }. 


Camels - 99. C 
Capital : 199 - 27S 

Canta = 198 

Carriers : 244. 

Caves : 399, 647. 

Census Details : 106 - 109. 
Chabharia : see SamAdhiala. 
Chachdna : t&lukab, 402. 
Chamardi : talukah, 403. 
Chamthds = dancers, 159. 
Chaméyrs : eurriers, 157. 
Chandi - see Sisang. 

Chanch : island, 66, 40% 
Chanka : island, 28, 67. 
Chérans : barde, 136 - 137. 
Charkha : télu&ah, 404. 
Chévand - village, 404. 

Chavda Rajputs : 509, 277. — 
Chhiya : village, 403. 

Chhaldla : talakah, 403 

Cheina : village, 404. 

Chiefs - 308, 314, 203-706. 
Chinri : reef, 31. 

Chitravav : télukah, 405. 
Chital : place of interest, 404, 405. 
Chitrod : place of interest, 687. 
Chobdéri : tdlukah, 405. 

Chogat : place of interest, 405, 
Chohadn Rajputs : 115. 

Chok : town, 406. 

Chokdi : village, 406. 

Chorvad : town, 406. 

Chotila : bill and village, 10, 407. 
Christians : 168-169. 
Chuddésama Rajputs : 109, 278. 
Chuda: state, 407. 

Chudgars : bracelet-makers, 152 
Chusra : roeky islet, 30. 


| ChunvAl : tract of country, 4. 
| Civil Justice - 324 - 327. 


Climate : 89. 
Cocoa-palms : 95. 
Coins : 273. 
Copper-plates : 275- 
Coral : 93. 


Cotton : cultivation amd tsade, 185-186, 49-255. 


Courts : 330-333. 
Crafts : 257-265 | 


Crooks : 64. 


Criminal Justice : 307, 324-327. 


Crops : 182-190. 
Currency : 201 - 202. 
Customs : 120-121, 134. 


D 


Dabgars: leather-werkers, 157. 
Dabhi Rajputs : 115. 

Dadvea : village, 408. 

Dahida: talukah, 408. 
Dalasa : hill, 9, 

Damunagar : town, 408. 
Dantrana : village, 408, 409. 


Dantretia : place of interest, 409. 


Darod : talukah, 411. 

Darjis : tailors, 151. 

Dasara : tiluakah, 411. 
Datha: place of interest, 410. 
Dedarda : télukah, 411, 
Dedan : télukah, 411. 
Dalvada : place of intorest,"667. 
Doepalas: traders, 149. 

Dera : sand hills, 26. 

Derdi Janbéaini : state, 412. 
Dami : the, 63. 

Devlia : talukah, 412, 

Devda : village, 411. 

Dhamlej : village, 414. 
Dhandhalpur : 413. 

Dhank : place of interest, 414. 
Dhandhusar : village, 415. 
Dharna : fasting at the dor, 326, 
Dhéruka : place of interest, 416. 
Dhéri : town, 415. 

Dhasa: town, 416. 
Dhatarvari : river, 63. 

Dheds : depressed classes, 157. 
Dhobhis: washermen, 157. 
Dhola : town, 417. 

Dholddri : talukah, 417. 
Dholarva : talukah, 417. 
Dhor§ji : town, 417. 


Dhrangudra : state and town, 262, 418-432. 


Dhrapha : taélukah, 418, 
Dhrol : state, 432. 
Dihor : town, 433. 


Disorders in Gujarat (1707) : 297, 298. 


Dispensaries : 352, 353. 


Diu : town, 237, 242, 281, 289, 433, 434. 


Domestic Animals : 96-100. 
Dolia : place of interest, 434. 
Dress: 171. 

Drennan, Mr. J. M. : 251. 
Dudhala: télukah, 434, 
Dudhrej : talukah, 435. 


INDEX. 75 


Dundas : place of interest, 435. 
Dungar : place of interest, 436. 
Dwarka : see Okhémandal. 


E 


Karthguakes : 86. 
Ebhalvad : télukah, 436. 
Exports ; 245, 248 - 256. 
¥# 
Faynines: 190-198. 
Pairs : 2¢2~ 243. 
Fergusson, His Excellency Sir James : 221. 
Ferries : 224-226. 
Field Tools: 179-180. 
Field labour : 180. 
Fish: 106-107. 
Fishermen : 154. 
Fitzgerald, His Excellency Sir Seymour : 363, 
Forests : 94- 96, 311. 
Feod: lvl. 
Forced labour : 213 - 244. 
Forde, Mr. A. W. = 221. 


G 


Gadhka : talnkah, 437. 
Gddhakda : place of interest, 437. 
Gadhali : ¢alukah, 436. 

Gadhia : talakah, 437. . 

Gadhra : town, 437. 

Gadhula: talukah, 438. 

Gambling Transactions : 209 - 212. 
Gandhol : talukah, 438. 

Ganod : town, 438. 

Ganjavadra : talukeh, 438. 

Géndhvi: place of.interest, 433, 439. 
Garamli: télakah, 439. 

Gaérudas: depressed classes, 157. 
Gdriddhiar : place ef interest, 439. 
Gedi: talukah, 439. , 

Geology : 7 8-86. 

Ghed : take, 4, 68. 

Ghela Somnath: place of interest, 449. 
Ghelot Rajputs : 115. 
Ghela : river, 63. 

Ghumli : place of interest, 440. 

Gidar : talukah, 440. 

Gigdsdran : talakah, 440, 

inning Facterses : 251-252, 
iy : hills, 9, 16 

ee of interest, L1, 272-273, 441, 
Girds : tenure, 318. 
Girnéra Brdhmans : 146. 

Goghla : see Diu 

Gohil, Rajputs : 114, 282, 233. 


— Gohilvai: sub-division, 5, 6. 
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Golis : female attendants, 118. 

Gold thread : 257 - 258. 

Gondal : state and town, 444, 445. 

Gop : place of interest, 10, 445. 

Gopndth : place of interest, 445-446. 

Gorakhmadhi : place of interest, 446, 447. 

Gosdis : see Atite. 

Grant, Captain (1820) : 124 note 1, 

Gras : see Girds. 

Gradsia School : 349. 

Greek Baktrian monarchs : 272, 277. 

Gugli Bréhmans : 146. 

Guilds : 265 - 266. 

Gulf of Cambay : description, points, light-houses, 
banks, tides, rivers, ports, silting, survey, 35-60, 

Gulf of Cutch : position, direction, foreshore, depth 
of water, tides, wind and weather, south-west 
monsoon, north-east monsoon, gales, passages, 
meteorological observations, light-houses, towns, 
ports, 12- 34, 

Gundi Kolidk : place of interest, 448. 

Gundidali : talukah, 448. 

Guptas : Hindu kings, 273. 

Gunda : plece of interest, 447. 


H 


Hadmatia : taélukah, 448. 

Haidar Kuli Khan : 300, . 

Hajams : barbers, 156. 

Halria : talukah, 449. 

Haldar : subdivision, 4, 6. 

Halenda : town, 449. 

Halvad : place of interest, 449. . 

Hansthal : creek, 64. 

Haridna : place of interest, 449. 

Harbours: 65. 

Ha&thab : place of interest, 449. 

Hathila : place of interest, 450, 451. 

Hathasni : tAlukah, 451. | 

High School : 347. 

Hills : 9. 

Hindorna : talukah, 451. 

Hingolgad : place of interest, 452, 

Hiran : river, 63, 

History : Krishna ; Alexander the Great (B.c, 327); 
the Mauryas ; the Greek Baktrian monarchs ; 
the Kshatrapaor Sah dynasty; the Guptas; the 
Valabhis ; the Chavdas and Suryavanshi Gohils or 
Gohilots ; the Kathis ; the Chuddsaméas (875) ; the 
Jethvds (900) ; Mahmad of Gazni (1024) ; Mulrdj 
Solanki (942); the Jhaélds (1090); SidhrajJayasingh 
(1125); Ra Noghan III. of Jundgad (1125): 
Kumar Pal (1144) ; the Rathods of Vadhel (1225) ; 
the Gohils (1260); Ald-ud-din Khilji (1300) ; 
Muhammad Taghlak (1351) ; Zufar Khan, Viceroy 
of Gujarat, takes Somnath (1398) ; Ahmad Shah 
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attacks Jundgad (1414); Mahmud ‘Segadsa 
(1459-1513) the Kathis; the Portuguese gain 
Div (1536); Jam Réval conquers Halér (1535) ; 
Gujarat Viceroys (1536-1573); Akbar conquers 
Gujar4t (1573); conquest of Ahmadabad by 
Muzafar (1583); Naurang Khaén, fanjdér of 
Junagad; Emperor Jahangir visits Gujarét¢ 
(1616) ; famine (1631-32); Azam Kh4n Viceroy 
(1635-1636); Mirza Isa, Viceroy (1642); 
Muhammad Aurangzeb, Viceroy (1644); Dara 
Shekoh invades Gujarat (1659); Mohobat Khan, 
Viceroy (15660); disorders in Gujarat (1707); 
Mulkgiri (1692); Mardth4s in South Gujarat 
(1704), and their defeat (1711) ; Maratha invasion 
and their raids in Sorath (1722) ; Bhavnagar 
founded (1723); Daémaji Gaéikwdér in Sorath 
(1738) ; Sher Khan Babi Nawab of Junagad (1748); 
the Okha pirates (1804); Colonel Walker's per- 
manent settlement (1807-8) ; Fateh Mahammad 
ravages Halér (1813) British conquerOkhdmandal 
(1816); British paramount (1820); British take 
Dwirka (1820); criminal court (1831); Vagher 
revolt (1858) ; classification of Kathiawér chiefs ; 
reforms (1863-1882); horse-breeding ; political 
agents; chiefs, 267 - 314, 


Horses : 97 - 98, 311, 312, 

Hospitals : 352, 353. 

Houses : 170-171. 

Hunter, Captain J. M. : 250 and note 1; 199 note 1, 
Husbandmen : 176-177. 
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Imports : 244 - 248. 

Infanticide : 112-113. 
Instruction : 341 - 346. 
Inscriptions : 273, 274, 282, 283. 
Insurance : 207 - 208. 

Interest : rates of, 206. 
Investments : 200. 

Iron : 90-91. 

Islands : 8, 66, 67. 

Itria Gadhala : talukah, 452. 
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Jacob, Sir George LeGrand : 155 and note 2, 


199, 308. 


Jackson, Major F. H. : 357 note 1. 
Jadav Rajputs : 115 ; 267-271. 
Jadeja Rajputs : 111-113. 
Jéfarabad : port, 240 ; 452, 
Jagat : see Dwirka. ~ 
Jails : 329, 335, 336. 
Jakhan : talukah, 453. 

 Jalalpur : place of interest, 453, 
Jalia: taélukah, 453-454. 
Jambu : place of interest, 454. 
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Jamnagar : see Navdnagar, 
Janghi : port, 454. 

Jasdan : state, 455. 

Jats : cattle-dealers, 167. 
Jatvar : tract of country, 4. 
Jatis : Jain ascetics, 156. 
Jethva Rajputs : 110; 278. 
Jesar : place of interest, 456. 
Jetpur : state and town, 457, 458. 
Jetalsar : village, 457. 

Jhala Rajputs : 111, 281. 
Jhalavad : sub-division, 3, 6. 
Jhamar : talukah, 459. 
Jhamkea : télukah, 458. 
Jhampodar : talukah, 459. 
Jhansa : threat, 326. 
Jhikddri : place of interest, 459. 
Jhanjhmer : place of interest, 459. 
Jhinjhuvdda : town, 459, 460. 
Jodiya : port, 24, 239, 461. 
Jodhpur : town, 461. 

Jogis : wandering beggars, 159, 


Jundgad : state and town, 261, 287-289, 462-501. 


Jundpaddar : télukah, 502. 
Junidsévar : place of interest, 502. 
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Kachhids : husbandmen, 143. 
Kachhigad : place of interest, 502. 
Kadiali: talukah, 502. 
Kagvadar : talukah, 502. 
Kahnpur-Ishvaria : talukah, 502. 
Kalavad : town, 503. 

Kalubhar : river, 63. 
Kalombhar : an island, 27. 
Kamadhia : télukah, 503. 
Kamalpuar : télukah, 503. 
Kandola : hill, 10. 

Kanbis : husbandmen, 142-143, 176. 
Kandolia Brahmans : 146. 
Kandorna : town, 503. 

Kaner : taélukah, 504. 

Kankasiali : télukah, 504, 
Kanjarda : télukah, 504. 

Kankdi : place of interest, 687. 
Kantels : place of interest, 504. 
Kantrodi : place of interest, 505. 
Kanséras : coppersmiths, 150. 
Kanthéaria : place of interest, 505, 
Kapol Vanids : traders, 149, 
Karidna : télukah, 505. 
Karmad : télukah, 506. 

Kérol : télukah, 506. 

Karjala : place of interest, 506. 
Katur : talukah, 507. 

Kathiawar : sub-division, 5, 


KAdthis : early tribe, 122-132, 278, 289-291. 


Kathivadar : port, 241. 
Kathrota : talukah, 507. 

K&toria : télukah, 507. 

Keatinge, Colonel R. H. : 308, 365. 
Keri: river, 63. 

Kesria : talukah, 507. 

Kesod : place of interest, 507. 
Khadarpur : place of interest, 508, 
Khakhrechi : town, 508. 
Khambhala : télukah, 508. 
Khambhaliya : town, 509. 
Khambhlay : talukah, 510. 
Khandia : télukah, 511. 7 
Kharkadi : place of interest, 511-512. 
Kharaks : husbandmen, 205 note 4. 
Kharedi : town, 513. 

Khavas : male slaves, 118, 319. 
Kharvis : sailors, 153. 

Khatris : dyers, 152. 

Kherdli : talukah, 513. 

Kherdi : place of interest, 513. 
Khijdia : talukah, 513, 514. 
Khojas : Musalmén traders, 163. 
Khokara : hill, 11. 

Khokhri : place of interest, 514. 
Khodu : place of interest, 514. 
Khorasa : place of interest, 515. 
Khuntévada : town, 516, 517. 
Knot-printing : 258-259. 

Koili : place of interest, 517. 
Kodinadr : town, 518-520. 

Kolis : early tribe, 139-142. 
Kota : place of interest, 520. 
Kothéria : talukah, 520, 

Kotra : 520-522, 523. 

Kotri : talukah, 523. 

Kovaiya : télukah, 523. 
Kraénkach : place of interest, 523. 
Krishna: ruler of DwA4rka, 267 - 272. 
Kshatrapas : Hindu kings, 272-273. 
Kuba: talukah, 524. 

Kuda : place of interest, 524. 
Kuméarpal : Hindu king, 283. 
Kumbhars: potters, 151. 

Kundla : town, 524. 

Kundli: place of interest, 524, 
Kundlidla : taélukah, 525. 
Kunkavav : village, 525. 
Kutidna : town, 525, 526. 

Kuva: place of interest, 526. 
Kuvaddva : place of interest, 527. 


iL, 
Labourers : 158. a 
LakhApadar : talukah, 527. 
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Lakes : 68 

Lakhtar : state, 527, 528. 
Laéliad : talukah, 528, 

Lalpur : town, 528. 

Lémdhéar : hill, 1. 

Land Tenures : 314-320. 

Lang, Colonel W. : 308. 
Langhds : Musalmin beggars, 164. 
Lath : place of interest, 528, 
Lathi : state, 528 - 529. 
Light-houses : 234-236. 

Lilia Mohota : place of interest, 529. 
Limda : talukah, 529. 

Limdi : state, 529, 

Lions : 100, 101. 

Local Funds: 340-342 
Lodhva : place of interest, 534. 
Lodhika : talukah, 535. 
Lohanas : traders, 149. 
Loliydna : place of interest, 535. 
Lonch : hills, 11. 

Lubars : blacksmiths, 151. 
Lunghia : talukah, 539. 
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Macharda : place of interest, 543. 
Machhis : fishermen, 15+. 

Machhu : river, 62. 

Machhukdantha : subdivision, 4. 
Machandri : river, 63. 

MAdhavpur : place of interest, 285, 535. 
Mahaddevpura : place of interest, 536. 
Mahigs : Hindu tribe, 139. 


Mahmud Begada: Musalmin king, 109 note 2, 


160, 287 - 289. 
Mahmud of Ghasni (1024) : 279-280. 
Mahuva : town, 238, 536, 537. 
Majevadi : town, 537. 
Makvana Rajputs: 115. 
Malan : river, 63. 
Malia : state, 166, 538 - 540. 
Malis : husbandmen, 143. 
Manaér: village, 356. 
Manavadar : town, 540. 
Manvar : river, 64. 
Mandviav : t4lukah, 540. 
Mandav : hill range, 9. 
Mandva: place of interest, 541. 
Mandvi : town, 542, 


Mangra : reef, 24. 

Mangrol : state and town, 240, 542-545. 
Manikvada : place of interest, 545. 
Mansa : place of interest, 546. 
Manufactures : 149-152. 

Manure: 179. 


IN DEX: 
 MWardthds : 168, 299-304. 


Markets : 243. 

Matra Timba : télukah, 546. 
Maydpadar : place of interest, 546. 
Memans : Musalmén traders, 162. 
Mendarda : town, 546. 


- Mengni : télukab, 546. 
~ Mers : Hindu tribe, 138-139. 


Mesaria : talukah, 546. 


- Meshri Vaniads : traders, 147-149. 
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Mevasa: talukah, 546. 

Mianids : Musalmén tribe, 154, 166-167. 
Millet : 186-187. 

Midani : port, 547. 

Minerals : 90 - 94. 

Mirs : Musalman beggars, 164. 
Mithi Virdi : place of interest, 508, 
Mochis : shoemakers, 157. 

Modh Brahmans: !46. 

Modh Vanias : traders, 148. 
Mohota Khokra : place of interest, 5-47. 
Momnas : Musalm4n weavers, 163. 
Moneylenders : 204. 

Monpur : place of interest, 547. 
Monvel : télukah, 548. 

Morbi : state and town, 548-551. 
Mordhér : range of hills, 11. 

Mor pur : fort, 552. 

Morchopna : télukah, 552. 

Mori Rajputs : 115. 

Mortgages : 212. 

Mortgage of Labour : 213. 
Movements : 173-174. 


- Mul-Dwarka : place of interest, 552, 553. 


Mulkgiri : tribute-collecting expedition, 116, 299. 


. Muli : state, 553 - 556, 


Mulila Deri : talukah, 556. 


, Munjpur ; tdlukah, 557. 
~ Musalmans : 160-167. 
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Nagar Brahmans : 144. 
Nagasri : place of interest, 557. 
Nagdhaniba : place of interest, 557. 


- Nagmati: river, 64. 


Nagher : tract of country, 5, 8, 276, 250. 
Nagnes : place of interest, 558. 

Nal : lake, 68, 559. 

Nandivelo : hill, 12. 

Nats : rope-dancers, 159. 


' Naroda Rajputs: 115. 
| Navanagar : state and town, 25, 112, 560-579. 


Navibandar : port, 241, 579. 
Nes : temporary hamlets, 11. 
Nilvala : place of interest, 580. 


Nalkantha : tract of country, 4. 
Naliya : port, 27. 

Nora : mangrove island, 29. 
Nutt, Major H. L. : 175 note 1. 


O 
Ods : pond-diggers, 158. 
Okhamandal : district, 4, 164, 165, 580. 
Oil-pressing : 260. 
Ojat : river, 64. 
Ordeals : 326 - 327. 
Ornaments : 201. 
Osham : hill, 10. 
Osval Shravaks : traders, 148. 
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Pa : télukah, 602. 

Pachhegam : télukah, 602. 

Padhidr Rajputs : 115. 

Paga : reef, 30. 

P&4] : state, 602. 

Paéliydd : talukah, 602. 

Pdlitana : state and town, 603- 605. 
Pdlids : tomb-stones, 136 note 2, 370. 
Panch Taladvda : place of interest, 606. 
Panchavada : télukah, 606. 

Parma’ Rajputs : 114. 

Parsis : 169. 

Parajia Sonis : goldsmiths, 150 note 1. 
Pardhari : place of interest, 600. 
Pd&star : place of interest, 606. 
Pasnadvada : place of interest, 606. 


Patan Somnath : place of interest, 607-611. 


Patna : place of interest, 612. 
Padtanvav : place of interest, 611. 
Pearls : 93. 

Pedlers : 244. 


Peile, the Honorable J. B. : 3 note 1, 221. 


Percival, Mr. E. H. : 264. 
Perfumes : 261. 

Periplus : the (247 a.p.), 276. 
Phécharia : tdlukah, 612. 
Phulka : 63; place of interest, 63, 612. 
Phuljhar : river, 64. 

Pichdi : talukah, 612. 
Pinddra: place of interest, 613. 
Pinjdras : cotton-carders, 163. 
Pipavav : port, 614. 

Piprdli : place of interest, 614. 
Piracy : 328. 

Pirotan reef, 25. 

Piram : island, 66. 

Pirates : 305. 

Plagues : 350-351. 

Pokarna Brahmans : 146. 
Police : 327, 333-335. 
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Political Agents ; list of, 313, 314. 
Population : 108-174. 

Porbandar : state and town, 240, 614 - 629. 
Ports : 236 - 242. 

Portuguese : 291. 

Porvad Shravaks : traders, 148 
Poshitra : port, 32, 242. 

Post Offices : 234. 

Powers : 318 note 1. . 

Prachi Kund : place of interest, 630. 
Prices : 216-218. 

Production : 90- 107. 

Public Works : 310. 
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Rabéris : shepherds, 137. 

Raidi : place of interest, 630. 

Railways : 221 - 222. 

Rainfall : 86- 89. . 

Rai Sdénkli : t4lukah, 635. . 

Raéjasthanik Court : 117, 310, 331. 

Rajgor Brahmans: 145. . 

Réjkot : state and town, 630-635. 

Rajkumar College : 310, 311, 348, 34% 

Rajpur : talukah; 636. 

Rajputs : clans, 109-115; patrimony, 115; bhiydds, 
115; bahdrvatia, 116-117; distribution and 
character, 117; dress, 118 ; women, 118 ; appear- 
ance, 119 ; daily life, 119-120 ;customs, 119-121 ; 
religion, 121. 

Rajala : place of interest, 636, 

Ramanka : télukah, 638. 

Ramparda : taélukah, 638. 

Rampur : place of interest, 637. 

Ran : salt marsh, 23 ; of Cambay, 77, 78 ; of Cutch, 
description, bed, floods, mirage, water, producta, 
routes, history, 69-77. 

Ran : place of interest, 638. 

Ranavav : place of interest, 63% 

Randhia : talukah, 639. 

Raénigam : talukah, 640. 

Ranpur : place of interest, 639. 

Ranvira : light-house and shoal, 19, 

Rashnél . talukah, 640. 

Ratanpur Dhamanka : télukah, 640, 

Rates of Assessment : 319-320, 

Rathod Rajputs : 11s, 283. 

Réval : tomb, 21 ; town, 641. 

Révalids : tape-makers, 159. 

Ravalidvadar : place of interest, 640. 

Red-powder : making of, 260. 

Reforms : (1863-1882), 309-312, 

Reservoirs : 68. 

Rest-houses : 233. 

Revenue : 337. 

Ribda : place of interest, 641 
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Rich tracts : 176. 

Rivers : 60-63. 

Roads : 220-22). 

Rohisa : place of interest, 641. 
Rohisala : talukah, 642, 643. 
Rojhi : light-house, 19, 25. 
Rotation : 180. 

Routes : 219, 

Rosi : place of interest, 643. 
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Sdela : state, 643 -645. 

Sailors : 153. 

Sdkaria : talukah, 645. 

Saldya : port, 27, 240, 645. 
Salmon, Major W. A. : 166 note 4. 
Salt : 92-93, 262. 

Saldts : masons, 151. 

Samadhidla : talukah, 646-647. 
Samla: télukah, 647. 

Sana : hill, 12; caves, 647. 

Sanala : télukah, 647. 

Sanes : place of interest, 647, 
Sanghars : pirates, 165-166. . 
Sanghadias: turners, 152 note 1. 
Sanosra : place of interest, 648. 
Sdnthli : t4lukah, 648. 

Saténones : télukah, 651. 

Satodar Vavdi : télukah, 651. 
Sathvards : husbandmen, 143. 
Sara : place of interest, 648. 
Sarafdar : place of interest, 649. 
Sardnids : arms-cleaners, 158. 
Sarasvati : river, 63. 

Sdrasvat Bradhmans : 146. 
Sardhar : place of interest, 649, 
Sardhari : a dyke, 12. 

Sarva : place of interest, 650. 
Sasan : place of interest, 650. 
Saurashtra : 272, 277. 

Schools : 311, 347, 348. 

Seasons : 178. 

Security : 204. 

Sejakpur : place of interest, 651. 
Shahpur : télukah, 651. 

Shéhuka : tdélukah, 652. 
Shatrunji : river, 62. 
Shatrunjaya : hill, 12, 147 note 1. 
Shell-bracelet : 261. 
Shevdivadar : talukah, 652. 
Shidl Bet : island, 66, 652, 653. 
Shidni: place of interest, 653. 
Shiydnagar : place of interest, 653. 
Shopkeepers : 244. 

Shravak Vanids : traders, 147-148, 
Shrimali Brdhmans : 145. 
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Shrinagar : place of interest, 653. 
Sidhsar : Buddhist caves, 10. 

Sidis : slaves, 11, 161. 

Sihor : town, 654, 655. 

Sildna : talukah, 654. 

Silting : Gulf of Cambay, 48-60. 
Sims, Mr. R. Proctor : 219 note 1. 


‘Singavada : river, 63. 


Sipahis : Musalman soldiers, 163. 
Sisdng Chandli : talnkah, 655. 
Sitha : place of interest, 656. 
Soap-making : 261 -262. 

Soil : 175. 

Solanki Rajputs : 110. 
Somn&th : see Patan Somnath. 
Sompura Bradhmans : 146. 
Sonar Dari : shoal, 22. 
Songad : place of interest, 657. 
Sonis : goldsmiths, 150. 
Sordthia Vanids : traders, 149. 
Sorath : sub-division, 4,.6, 294. 
Steam presses : 253 - 254. 
Stones : 91 - 92, 262, 355. 
Strikes : 266. 

Sub-divisions : l, 6. 

Suhuka : see Chanka. 

Suka Bhadar : the, 63. 
Sultdénpur : placo of interest, 657. 
Sundrdi : port, 64, 242. 
Supedi : place of interest, 658. 
Suthars : carpenters, 150. 


Sutrapdda : place of interest, 658 - 660. 


T. 
Td&ig : Musalm4u weavers, 163. 


Taldja : hill, 12 ; fort, 241; town, 660 - 662. 


Talsdna : taélukah, 662. 
T4lukdér : land proprietors, 318, 
Tana : place of interest, 662. 
Tankara : town, 662, 663. 

Tavi : place of interest, 663. 


Temple, His Excellency Sir Richard : 223, 


Than : state, 663. 
: hill range, 9. . 
Thorig : broom-sellers, 159. 


Tigléth Pileser I. of Assyria (1130) : 127. 


Tikar : place of interest, 664. 
Tillage : 181 - 182. 

Timdna : place of interest, 664. 
Time-bargains : 209-211. 
Tim bi : télukah, 665. 

Toda : tdlukah, 665. 

Tolls : 224. 

Trade : 219 - 257. 

Trade centres : 242. 


IN DEX. 


Traga : self-wounding, 136 note 1, 326. 
Training College : 346. 

Transit duties : 338 - 340. 

Trdpaj : town, 665, 666. 

Tulsishim : hill, 12; place of interest, 666. 
Tuna: port, 18, 23. 

Turis : depressed classes, 157, 
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Uben: river, 164, 

Ujalvav : village, 667. 
Umréala : place of interest, 667. 
Umarda : place of interest, 667. 
Una : place of interest, 667, 
Unchaya : télukah, 669. 
Uncha Kotra : place of interest, 668. 
Und : river, 63. 

Und Sarvaiya : subdivision, 5. 
Untiavadar : talukah, 669. 
Untdi : talukah, 669. 

Upleta : town, 669. 


V. 


Vaccination : 354: 

Vad: talukah, 669. 

Vadal: taélukah, 670. 
Vadali: talukah, 670. 
Vadarans : see Golis. 
Vadhel Rajputs : 110. 
Vadis : handmill-sellers, 159. 
Vadod : talukah, 670. 
Vaghavri : talukah, 670. 
Vaghela Rajputs : 115, 254. 


Vaghers : Musalm4ns, 154; pirates, 164-165, 


305, 307; revolt of, 308 ; disturbances (1857-1867), 


364 - 365. 
Vaghris : hunters, 158. 
Vaijdnones : télukah, 684. 
Vairdgis : beggars, 155. 
Viaja Rajputs : 110. 
Vala: state and town, 670 - 675. 
Vala Rajputs : 110, 114 note 3. 
Valabhis : Hindu kings, 274-277. 
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Vana : tAlukah, 675. 

Vanala : talukah, 675. 
Vangadhra : talukah, 676. 
Vanjardas : carriers, 159. 
Vanjhas : weavers, 152. 
Vankdner : state and town, 676-679. 
Vanod : télukah, 679. 

Vanthli : town, 273, 284, 679-682. 
Vardaha: place of interest, 682. 
Varal : place of interest, 683. 
Vartej : place of interest, 683. 
Vasdvad : télukah, 684. 
Vavania : port, 241, 684. 

Vavdi : télukah, 683, 684. 
Vejalkotha : place of interest, 685. 
Vekria, talukah, 683. 

Verds : cesses, 319. 

Verat : place of interest, 637. 
Veréval : port, 238, 686, 687. 
Vessels : 226 - 233. 

Vichavad : talukah, 688. 
Vichhia : place of interest, 688. 
Villages : 159-170. 

Village Communities : 171, 172. 
Virpur : state and town, 688, 689. 
Virvav : télukab, 689. 
Visévadar : place of interest, 690. 
Visdvara : place of interest, 691. 
Vithalgad : télukah, 689. 
Vohords : usurers, 204. 


W. 


Wadhwin : state and town, 261, 691 -701. 
Wages : 214-216. 

Walker, Colonel : 116, 121 note 1, 123, 167, 246. 
Weathor-wagers : 211-212. 

Weights and Measures : 218. 

Wells : 67, 68, 178-179. 

Wild Date-Palms : 95-96. 

Wild Animals : 100-106. 

Wild Asses : 105. 

Wodehouse, His Excellency Sir Philip : 223. 


